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GERALDINE: 


A TALE OF CONSCIENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 

Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apatt ; 

Our eyes see ali around in gloom, or glow 

Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart. , 
Kegaur’s Christian Year, 


Ir was the hour of sunset, as from the oriel windbw of her 
apartment, Geraldine Carrington gazed o'er the broad lands of 
which she was heiress. The skies poured forth a flood of light’ 
and glory. The clouds reposing tranquilly above the distant 
hills, formed that mysterious combination of earth and sky, 80 
emblematic of the soul of man ; and their reflected hues sparkling 
in the far-stretched bend of the river, seemed, in each ripple of 
that moving joy, to bring beneath the feet of her who sadly 
mused, messages of peace, and hope, and love! For a time 
yielding to these sweet influences, Geraldine leaned yet farther 
from the casement to look around the utmost extent of country . 
To the right lay the old red town of Elverton, its ruined castle 
and mound standing in dark fantastic outline against the brilliant 
sky ; and on the left reposed a deep and wooded valley, which 
presenting to the eye above the tops alone of the impervious 
trees, carried its rich carpeting between the hills, till all was 
lost in distance ; while in the foreground stood, immovable in 
majesty, the stately trunks and rigid branches of many cedars. 
Along this valley, on a footpath formed on the hill-side, and 
far above the trees, were fixed, at intervals of some hundred 
yards, high whitened poles, a yellow pendant fluttered at the 
A 
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top of each, and a few detached figures moved in the * ‘ 

tread of sentinels along the seemingly prohibited path. ‘ 

dine’s wandering and abstracted gaze rested at length 0: 

line of demarcation; she started, sighed heavily, some a, 
emotion struggling in her breast. At this instant began tu’. 
tolling of the city bell, when, wringing her hands, she sank 
upon her knees, and cried—‘ Oh my God! I cannot die! I 
cannot appear before thy throne in this bewilderment of mind. 
Oh! cause me to know the truth, thou who art all truth. 
Spare me'till this be clear—then take me to thyself! And oh! 
my God, calm thou this burning brain—send me some token of 
thy pity—give me back my wonted powers of mind, my courage, 
usefulness, my influence over others—these all came from thee. 
Thou canst recall them all ; yet not now—not in the time of this 
thy public chastisement, when those who have looked up to me 
require them. Oh my God, I cannot cease to implore thee till 
thou hast answered me !” 

As Geraldine half breathed, half pronounced, this supplication, 
there arose from the outskirts of the town a shout of mingled 
voices, and, as the sounds died murmuring away, another shout 
arose, another, and another, while a still small voice seemed to 
interpret them, ‘‘ Geraldine, thy prayer is heard !” 

The hours now passed unheeded on, and the deepening shades 
of night were flung around, before the silent commune of her 
heart was interrupted by a kindly hand resting on her shoulder, 
while in a tone of tender reproach, ‘‘ Geraldine!” said her 
favourite friend, “‘is it to be ever thus? That vigorous mind, 
that noble heart, are they laid prostrate at the sight of danger, 
and are those ties of kindred and friendship so forgetten, that 
self alone engrosses one who once lived but for others! Ah! 
dearest, when I look upon this change, I tremble for all human 
constancy, and think ‘ truly this is a living death.’ ” 

** And would you see me welcome danger—death——” said 
Geraldine, ‘‘give me back my ignorance, my prejudice, my 
blindness, and my peace. Let me think error, truth—delusion, 
certainty—and I will rush upon the tainted throng ; will court 
the.breath, will grasp the hand, of the first dying one, and hail 
the agonies which tear the frame, but free the soul to wing its 
flirht above, | 

‘* Your blindness and your peace, my Geraldine! Have you 
waisled me then? Do you then love, and love unhappily ?” 
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Geraldine smiled. ‘ Katherine, your woman's heart cannot 
suppose a feeling worthy to engross its depth and magnitude, but 
love, mere human love! But hear my heart declare its senti- 
ments; that heart of which the waywardness, the passion, and 
the pride, you—you alone—have known in their full extent ; 
hear me declare my present joy, that heaven forbade my early 
choice ; that I have since escaped all ties that could have 
fettered me—that I am free to follow the truth whithersoever 
it may lead me.” 

“‘ Geraldine,” gravely replied her friend, ‘*my mind being 
calmly settled in its early faith, would I not gladly attribute 
your excitement and distress to some other cause than that of 
bias towards acreed, which I must ever think most dark, deceit- 
ful and dangerous >” 

The heavy tolling of the bell here interrupted them, and 
continued for some minutes, during which the friends remained 
silent, Geraldine being apparently engaged in prayer. On its 
ceasing she remarked, ‘‘ How sad it is to watch those empty 
forms, surviving all the intrinsic value which they once possessed. 
At each score of deaths within our hapless town, that solemn 
sound is heard—for what ?—to warn the officials for mere official 
purposes, but no longer as the ancient ‘ passing bell,’ when, far 
as the sounds could reach, the bended knee and fervent prayer 
obeyed the appeal to Christian charity, that souls which yet 
survived should supplicate for those departing hence. But 
Katherine,” continued she with altered tone, and a joyousness 
of countenance and manner which, though once hers, she had of 
late but little shown, ‘‘ Within these last few hours something 
has spoken peace to me—something connected with those 
popular shouts sent forth at sunset. How strange that having 
heard them, as you must have done distinctly, and repeatedly, 
two hours since, you have made no comment on them. This 
over-caution has confirmed my prophetic feeling, that those 
acclamations from an ignorant capricious mob, proceed from the 
same cause which, one short month ago, drew from them yells 
and execrations! Yes, Katherine,I see it isso! He who was 
hooted and pelted from the town, for simply preaching according 
to the doctrine of his Church, and the dictates of his conscience, 
he has now returned, because his enemies are dying of a fatal 
disease, and he can save or die with them. This is the devoted 
being heaven has sent, to ‘speak peace to me,’ and to say, 
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‘Geraldine, thy prayer is heard.’ Here the first gush of tears 
she had known through many puinful weeks, flowed irrepressibly, 
and relieved the tension and excitement of her mind. 

“* My dearest friend,” at length began Katherine, ‘‘ you 
observed to me some months ago, that our minds understood 
each other, as though they were parts of a whole, and grateful 
am I to say, that I feel this equally with yourself, excepting in 
this unlucky instance: but here, I candidly own, 1 do not 
sympathize ; and although I admit that nothing can have been 
more heroic than the conduct of this Catholic priest, or more 
apparently harsh than that of the leading people of the town, 
including, perhaps, some even of the clergy, yet I cannot but 
lament his return. All thinking and feeling persons regretted, 
as much as yourself, that the very characteristics of Protestan- 
tism, liberality and benevolence, should have been forgotten on 
this occasion, while an opposite conduct has proved as impolitic 
as it was ungenerous ; for in these popular excitements there is 
always danger of a reaction; and it is exactly this reaction of 
feeling that has led this stupid mob, which I despise equally with 
yourself, to believe that their persecution of this Mr, or, as they 
call him, Father, Bernard, has drawn on them heaven's vengeance 
in the cholera, and that his recall will stay the contagion. 
Certain it is, if the report of servants may be trusted, that when 
he appeared at that gate, where the ‘sanatory cordon’ begins, 
and simply told the group who were loitering there, that he had 
returned to nurse and comfort their sick, the news quickly spread, 
a crowd collected, and Mr Bernard was actually borne along, 
amid the shouts of the multitude, to the cholera hospital, where 
his advice and remedies are alone attended to. And now, 
Geraldine, if he but stop here, I willingly give him my meed of 
praise ; but surely your love of what is noble and disinterested 
can never influence you so far as to hope, that the awful delu-, 
sions of the Romish Creed shall be once more held forth to the 
poor ignorant creatures who surround him, and who will now 
be weakened by terror and disease, and biassed by gratitude ?” 

‘“‘T believe,” said Geraldine abstractedly, ‘that there is one 
point in which all these disputing Doctors agree, namely, that 
whatever may be the agony of the sufferers in this dreadful dis- 
ease, they never lose their senses. These poor creatures will 
then be aware of Mr Bernard's presence, and of his spiritual 

—how merciful !” 
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** The best preparation for death must take place in the 
person's own mind,” returned Katherine. ‘ This priest may 
comfort his own zealous heart with fancied converts in their last 
moments; he may administer to them all the rites prescribed by 
his Church, but do you seriously suppose, my dearest Geraldine, 
that these converts, even if sincere, will find more acceptance 
before God than those poor unassisted Protestants, who have 
been taught to rest solely on the merits of their Redeemer ?”’ 

‘I will tell you what I seriously suppose,” said Geraldine, 
that whatever Christ has commanded we are to obey implicitly 
—that we are not to conjecture, and reason, and make ar 
allegory of it, or limit it entirely to the times of the Apostles - 
but we are to follow His commands to the very letter. So far, 
perhaps, you may think that we agree; but J begin to perceive 
that to our Lord’s promises are attached certain conditions, while 
you think them wholly free and unconditional. Now, this con- 
fidence may be praiseworthy, it may be presumptuous, according 
as it is, or is not, conformable to Christ's intentions with respect 
to us.” 

‘* To what are you referring ?” inquired Katherine. 

“‘ Principally to that sacrament commanded by an inspired 
Apostle to be administered to the sick, which we Protestants 
have supposed beneficial only to the early Christians, and which 
you seem to think of no consequence at all.” 

‘We cannot be long in doubt,” replied Katherine, ‘ while 
we have our Bibles.” 

‘* How can you say that,” cried Geraldine, ‘ when we are 
differing at this very moment, not about the divine authority of 
the Sacred Book, but about its meaning! If it be impossible to 
doubt, while we have the Bible, why are we not agreed on the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, commanded by Saint James, 
seeing that we both ardently desire to know the truth, both read 
incessantly in the Sacred Record, and both pray for the teaching 
of the Spirit? Kate! Kate! tell me not that every Bible 
reader knows the truth: I am weary of this repeated but un- 
satisfactory answer ; I have proved its hollowness. You know 
well the increased interest I took in religion three years ago,— 
the confidence I placed in the body of professing Christians, 
both in this neighbourhood and in London, and the conspicuous 
part which, from my zeal and my position here, I was induced 
to take in the various religious associations set on foot. What 
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have become of those Bible readers!—those I most trusted ! 
One has ceased to pray, and now can only praise, being certain 
of salvation ; another has joined the Baptists, being dissatisfied 
with ‘ Infant Baptism ;’ and my former excellent governess, and 
still dear friend, has become infatuated by the doctrines of the 
‘ Miraculous Gifts ;’ and has even been worked upon by the 
frenzy of excitement, to utter those sounds which her party 
denominate the ‘ Unknown Tongue!’ She has ceased to com- 
municate with any of her former acquaintances, as being without 
the pale of the true Church, which has received baptism by the 
Holy Ghost ; but she still yearns after me with the feelings of a 
sister. I have received several letters from her, and what think 
you is her constant entreaty? That I will read the Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible! pointing out to me the chapter hitherto 
so neglected during centuries, and reserved for these latter days, 
to be brought to light by the perfected Church! You know 
the chapter, Katherine; it is the fourteenth of Corinthians, in 
which there is certainly most distinct mention made by the 
Apostle of those very gifts of the Spirit, which, like the power 
of healing, the Irvingites contend would never have been lost 
but through want of faith. Now, Katherine, I have looked far 
too deeply into the cause of all this wild, unstable conduct, 
longer to suppose it the fault of the individuals who have so 
wandered astray. It is the system which I see is wrong,—the 
system of private interpretation of Scripture ; and hence, how- 
ever I may pity, I can never blame, its victims.” 

‘“‘ There has unfortunately,” said Katherine, ‘‘ been too great 
license given of late to those who select detached passages of 
Scripture, and, by dwelling exclusively on them, give them 
undue weight over the other parts of the word of God. But 
do not judge of the Protestant Church by a few of its unruly 
members, or throw up the Protestant’s glorious privilege of taking 
his faith from the Bible alone, merely from the abuses which 
may oceur from this liberty degenerating into license.” 

‘* J do not reason on the abuses merely, Katherine; I disap- 
prove and am alarmed even at the uses of a principle, which | 
once admired as much as yourself. And why are your reason- 
ing faculties so obscured as not to see, that, while we are sur- 
rounded by Bible Societies, and Branch Bible Societies, this 
county is torn by religious factions? That the Established 
Church is here already in a minority ; and that, not seeing the 
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madness of division at such a crisis, she keeps up the internal 
disunion between the Evangelical and the High Church,—the 
curate often preaching in opposition to the known sentiments of 
his rector, the parishes divided between them, each congrega- 
tion contending that their favourite minister alone ‘ preaches the 
Gospel ;’ and then, to make confusion worse confounded, the 
women beginning to teach, and to decide, and to subdue by clam- 
our, the authority of their appointed teachers! Now these re- 
fractory curates, and vociferous women, are all incessant Bible 
readers; and yet, even in their rebellion, they are not agreed.” 

‘© Rebellion,” cried Katherine, smiling, ‘‘is a strong term; 
and now, Geraldine, confess to me, that the Church of England 
had fallen into a trance until these her own energetic children 
aroused her; and that what Wesley would have done for her, 
had he not been rudely thrust into dissent, the Evangelical 
body are achieving, namely, diffusing warmth and action through- 
out the inert mass. Why, then, be surprised and alarmed that 
some confusion and dissension take place during this process, 
—that pride and jealousy are irritated on the side of the higher. 
powers, and that, on the Evangelical and reforming side, there 
is not always discovered zeal without innovation ?” 

** Yes! Katherine, I have considered all this,—and I have 
also felt myself under deep obligation to the party whose cause 
you espouse: it was from them I first learned to consider religion, 
not only as a duty, but as a delight, and felt a personal interest 
in all its glorious promises. Oh! what a happy being I was then, 
when I fully trusted my spiritual guides with all the warmth and 
confiding affection of my character! The awakening from this 
delusion has, indeed, been dreadful, and I bless God that my 
senses are still preserved.” 

‘* And have you never consulted any Gospel minister, Geral- 
dine, who, having remained steady to scriptural truth, would be 
able to prove to you that the individuals you refer to have been 
to blame, through want of caution and humility; and that Pro- 
testantism is not to be pronounced a faulty system on account of 
these bad specimens ?” 

“I cannot consider these persons as bad specimens of the 
Protestant system, Katherine. They were, they are, constant 
and fervent in prayer, searching the Scriptures with all diligence, 
unremitting in deeds of charity and love. What right have I 
to charge these pious and devoted beings with want of humility? 
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No! I pity, I love them, through all their fearful wanderings 3 
for, as I before said, 1 regard them as victims to the system of 
private interpretation of Scripture.” 

“Is Mr Edmund Sinclair, your relative, and your parish 
minister, acquainted with the unsettled state of your mind ?” 

“¢ But partially ; for I feel that he could not help me. I know 
too well the state of my uncle Edmund's mind, to expect relief. 
Piety, and tenderness, and sympathy, I have ever found, and 
should find again ; but how could he give me that which he has 
not to give—stability ?” 

‘“‘ Then, for Heaven’s sake, Geraldine, consult some party, 
amongst the Protestants, whom you can trust; try even, if you 
will, the High Church body, which has stability enough, if forms 
and articles, and liturgies, will content you. Better side with 
the worshippers of the ‘ Thirty-nine,’ of the Homilies, and of the 
Book of Common Prayer, than rush into all the fooleries of the 
Romish Church.” 

‘* T shall rush into nothing, Katherine; and could 1 hope to 
be satisfied with the old-fashioned Church of England, I would 
most gladly rest in her bosom. I have often wished to consult 

"my eldest uncle, the warden, who arrived here last week, and 
who is considered by his university as a standard authority in 
points of orthodoxy ; but I have ever found the High Church 
party wanting in fervour, in zeal! I cannot but remember how 
dull I used to find religion when a child, and how interesting it 
is made to children in the Evangelical families.” 

s¢ Yes,” said Katherine, ‘“* I can never suppose that your 
ardent soul will be satisfied with the ‘ venerable Establishment !’ 
That Episcopalian atmosphere has a soporific effect even upon 
me, as certain as it is indescribable. Still, as you are deter- 
mined to put yourself under the thraldom of the ‘ commandments 
of men,’ and I have no hope of winning you over to the com- 
munion which I prefer (namely, that of Scotland), you had 
better consult that big-wig uncle of yours, and be satisfied with 
his orthodox arguments, if you can; for Heaven knows that any 
thing is better than Popery !” 

Geraldine remained some time in thought. At length, start- 
ing up, she exclaimed,—* You are right, Katherine; I ought 
to endeavour, at least, to content myself with the Church in 
which I was born and educated, in which are my nearest and dearest 
ties, andin which I have been taught to know and love my Saviour. 
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Could I be satisfied within the Church of England, what conflict, 
what agony, would it not save me! And I have just been 
struck by the coincidence of the Warden’s long promised visit, 
deferred till now, with my present unsettled state of mind; for 
there is no one more capable of giving me instruction than this 
my revered uncle. Having promised me that, in my father’s 
absence, and for the whole of the long vacation, he would remain 
at the Hall,—shut up together during the raging of this disease, 
with an ample library at our command, every thing is favourable 
to my earnest wish for instruction; and my learned uncle, with 
his strong bent towards deep theological research, is exactly 
the book of reference to suit my purpose, provided that he 
will deign to answer a woman’s questions : for, though by virtue 
of his creed, he must allow her to possess a soul, he often treats 
that soul as he would the butterfly which is its emblem.’ 

¢¢ Are you in awe, then,” said Katherine, laughing, “ of this 
dignified head of a college ?” 

‘© Yes, 1 am; but that will not prevent my giving him my 
confidence: and I have only to prove to him that Iam nota 
butterfly, but a true ‘ Psyche,’ and then prepare yourself, dear 
Kate, for hours and days of controversy, when, if truth be not 
doubly on my side, I must inevitably be foiled,—for here, like 
the little David, with but sling and stone, I brave the celebrated 
John Sinclair, of ——, the Goliah of Oxford ! 


CHAPTER II. 


But Ict us try these truths with closer eves, 
And trace them thro’ the prospect as it lies, 
The Traveller. 


Tue conversation between the two friends was here interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant, announcing that coffee and tea were 
served in the saloon, and that the Warden had returned from 
the Town Hall, where he had been, since dinner, attending the 
conference of the Board of Health. On descending to the 
saloon, the ladies found not only the dignitary in question, but 
also two medical gentlemen, who had just arrived from London, 
and whom Dr Sinclair had invited to spend the evening at Elver- 
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ton Hall. The conversation between the gentlemen, which the 
entrance of Miss Carrington and her friend had suspended, 
was, after a while, renewed ; and the warden, who grasped at every 
species of information, heaped question on question to his medical 
visitors, respecting the different theories advanced on the treatment 
of the cholera, and the results attendant on each. One of these 
surgeons had been appointed, by the London Board of Health, 
to remain in the town of Elverton, where the disease raged most 
furiously ; the other was proceeding farther north, having but a 
few weeks previously returned from Vienna, where his reputa- 
tion had been established. It happened that the arrival from 
London of these two gentlemen, took place exactly at the time 
when the uproarious people of Elverton were bearing on their 
shoulders, to the town hospital, their former victim, and present 
idol, Father Bernard, the Catholic priest ; and the gentleman 
from Vienna, Mr Warburton, related, with much animation and 
apparent interest, the scene at the hospital on the re-appearance 
of the devoted Father Bernard. To this account Dr Sinclair 
gave a polite attention. Geraldine lost not a word of the narra- 
tive ; and Katherine Graham, feeling equally alarmed and pro- 
voked at the fresh interest which this incident was likely to occa- 
sion towards the Popish priest in the heart of her friend, whispered 
to Geraldine, as Mr Warburton’s anecdotes closed, that, with 
respect to all this gentleman had advanced to prove the anni- 
hilation of self in the Catholic clergy, as seen abroad and at home, 
she could only observe, as a melancholy trait in human nature, 
that people were ever more devoted, and more constant to their 
delusions than to the truth, and that this fact could only be ac- 
counted for by regarding it as the work of Satan! 

At length Mr Warburton, remembering, perhaps, as he fin- 
ished his eulogiums on the Catholic priesthood, that his subject 
was not chosen in the best taste, when addressing a dignitary of 
the English establishment, suddenly checked himself, and rising, 
with his fellow practitioner, took leave of the party at the Hall, 
promising great success to the cause of life and health at Elver- 
ton, from the extraordinary discoveries of his friend Dr Newitt, 
whose pompously silent manner had not hitherto prepossessed 
the fair ladies in his favour, but who had succeeded more with 
the Warden, who liked silence, had Jearned to endure pompos- 
ity, and who, delighting in pamphlets which attacked neither 
Church nor State, had just been presented with the second edi- 
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tion of Dr Newitt’s boldly pronounced opinivn, that ‘‘ he who 
was well salted could never die!” 

After the departure of the two medical visitors, Geraldine 
wandered about the elegant and spacious room, too much ab- 
sorbed by the wished for yet dreaded conference with her uncle 
to be aware that his eye was upon her. She passed her hand 
across the strings of her neglected harp, then sighed, and left it, 
to draw aside the crimson drapery which hung before the sliding 
doors of plate glass that divided the south end of the room from 
a noble conservatory. But there was no moonlight, and the 
alabaster lamps had not that night been made to shed their 
dreamy poetic light amongst the choice exotics, Geraldine 
turned from the uninviting obscurity, and, after inhaling succes- 
sively all the various scents, whether in flask or flower, which lay 
in her uncertain and aimless course round the saloon, disturbing 
and playing with her sleepy little greyhound, and watching, or 
seeming to watch, the progress of her friend, Miss Graham’s 
pencil, she drew her embroidery frame to a sofa, and, in a list 
less manner, prepared the shades of silk for her task. A sudden 
increase of light at length roused her from this state of abstrac- 
tion, and she looked up, to meet the calm yet searching gaze of the 
Warden, who had raised the light of the lamp near to where 
Geraldine sat, and who now stood watching his niece as though 
prepared to address her. Geraldine’s heart beat as she returned 
her uncle thanks for his attention to her; for she felt, by the 
expression of his countenance, that she had become an object of 
solicitude to him, and that the moment of explanation had per- 
haps arrived. 

“* Geraldine,” at length began Dr Sinclair, “‘ are you 
well ?” 

‘* My head throbs, uncle, but otherwise I am well.” 

‘* You are the daughter,” continued he, ‘‘ of the only woman 
I ever unvaryingly respected ; and, as a child, you were remark- 
able for courage, both physical and moral. Knowing the advan- 
tages you have possessed of an enlightened and religious education, 
and the strength which can be given, even to the weakest, by a 
firm trust in Providence, I own I am surprised, I am disappoint- 
ed, I am shocked, to see my sister’s daughter sink unnerved at 
the approach of danger. Most true, it is an awful thing to die! 
and to the young, the lovely, and the prosperous, it may be hard 
to quit the flattering scenes of earth: but you, Geraldine, have 
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been better taught the nothingness of time, the value of eter- 
nity {” 

A pause followed this appeal, during which the Warden and 
Miss Graham exchanged looks, and the latter rose with the in- 
tention of relieving the uncle and niece from the constraint of a 
third person; but Geraldine held out her hand to detain her 
friend, saying, “I have no secrets withheld from you Katherine. 
Remain, to hear me assure my uncle that it is neither the fear of 
death, nor the loss of earthly possessions, which causes my pre- 
sent distress. No! I have, indeed, been better taught: for 
‘what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ?’” 

“s Tf,” said the Warden, in asoftened tone of voice, ‘* you are 
suffering from the remembrance of time misspent, and talents un- 
employed,—if doubts of your acceptance and salvation harass 
you, think of the price paid for all sin, with hearty repentance, and 
the God who has mercifully favoured you by membership with 
his pure and holy Protestant Church of England, will surely 
never fail you,—if, on your side, you be but faithful to the means 
of grace afforded you.” 

At this allusion to her discovered interest in Catholicity, 
Geraldine looked up from the work-frame, over which she had 
again bent her head ; and feeling that her uncle had now made 
an opening for her confidence, which had been unhope¢- for, and 
which, if evaded, might never occur again, determined to avow 
at once the cause of her doubts. Yet, when she caught the 
softened expression of his eye, and felt how that expression 
would be changed at her disclosure, she became again unnerved, 
and, hiding her face with her hands, wept audibly ; while Dr 
Sinclair, but little accustomed to woman’s tears, and still un. 
certain from what cause they proceeded, remained patiently 
awaiting the time when in the natural course of things, a weep- 
ing fit might cease. Nor did he wait in vain. After an inward 
struggle, and an inward prayer, Geraldinemetthe Warden's gaze, 
and firmly said,—~‘* Uncle Sinclair, I shall with gratitude confide 
in you, and receive your instructions, for I greatly need them. I 
have been, during the last twelve months, both alarmed and dig- 
tressed by the clamour and division of opinion in the church of Eng- 
land. Lapply toyou, asadiznitary of that establishment, to satisfy 
me respecting her authority to decide on points of faith; and [ 
pray that my doubts on this subject may be sutisfactorily answer- 
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ed: for, if not, I fear—I feel—Oh! uncle, pray forgive me—I 
must become—a Catholic!” 

Our heroine had made so great an effort in revealing the state 
of her mind to the orthodox and awful Warden of » that, 
in the long pause which ensued, her excited imagination con- 
jured up every disaster tu herself that could occur. How great 
then was her relief, when, in a voice unusually calm and mild, 
Dr Sinclair replied, ‘‘ My dear child, do not distress yourself 
by a fancied departure from your Church, or by doubts of her 
authority. You have, unhappily, been cast amidst a lawless 
crew, where you have heard and witnessed enough to have 
unsettled a deeper theologian than one of your sex and age could 
well be. I cannot be surprised that you have mistaken the 
reverse of wrong for right, and that, ‘alarmed and distressed,’ 
as you express it, by Protestant license of belief, you should 
feel a security in the opposite extreme of Popish dogmatism. 
But the moderate and judicious Church of England steers a 
middle course, and, with the revered Fathers of that Church for 
my fellow champions, I will engage to prove to you, with what 
judgment, with what wisdom, with what tempered zeal and solid 
piety our noble Church accomplished her reform, and in pre- 
serving her apostolic and transmitted authority, has power to 
lead her children in all matters both of faith and discipline. 
She was, at the Reformation, purified but not destroyed, and 
when thus she emancipated herself from the iron thraldom of 
Rome, she preserved, unimpaired, her succession of duly ordained 
ministers, who are the shepherds, not the tyrants, of the flock. 
Invested with full authority, they keep clear of all abuse; and, 
while the monopolizing power of the Papacy assails her on one 
side, and the lawless jealousy of the Dissenters on the other, the 
pure, holy, and majestic Church of England calmly pursues the 
middle path of truth! But this perfect Church is in danger,” 
continued the Warden more warmly. ‘* Yes! she is in danger, 
and her foes are within herself. These Jansenists of the Church 
of England will destroy her; and she would do well, perhaps, 
in this instance, to follow the stern example of Rome, and cast 
these domestic enemies from her bosom, even at the expense of 
some estimable individuals.” 

‘* Are you speaking of the Evangelical or Low Church party ?” 
said Geraldine. 

‘*T am,” replied the Warden. ‘ This mistaken body, amongst 
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been better taught the nothingness of time, the value of eter- 
nity {” 

A pause followed this appeal, during which the Warden and 
Miss Graham exchanged looks, and the latter rose with the in- 
tention of relieving the uncle and niece from the constraint of a 
third person; but Geraldine held out her hand to detain her 
friend, saying, ‘‘ I have no eecrets withheld from you Katherine. 
Remain, to hear me assure my uncle that it is neither the fear of 
death, nor the loss of earthly possessions, which causes my pre- 
sent distress. No! I have, indeed, been better taught: for 
‘what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ?’* . 

“If” said the ‘Warden, in asoftened tone of voice, ‘‘ you are 
suffering from the xemembrance of time misspent, and talents un- 
employed,—if doats of your acceptance and salvation harass 
you, think of the price\paid for all sin, with hearty repentance, and 


the God who has eal are you by membership with 
his pure and holy Protestant Grurgh of England, will surely 


never fail you,—if, on your side, you be but fxithful to theymeans 
of grace afforded you.” oe - 
At this allusion to her discovered interest in *Ci;ifolicity, 


Geraldine looked up from the work-frame, over which she, had 
again bent her head; and feeling that her uncle had now ni de 
an opening for her confidence, which had been unhoped- for, 
which, if evaded, might never occur again, determined to a 

at once the cause of her doubts. Yet, when she caught 
softened expression of his eye, and felt how that expressiog? 
would be changed at her disclosure, she became again unnervedg 
and, hiding her face with her hands, wept audibly ; while Dr 
Sinclair, but little accustomed to woman's tears, and still u 
certain from what cause they proceeded, remuined patien 
awaiting the time when in the natural course of things, a we f 
ing fit might cease. Nor did he wait in vain. After an inwie” 
struggle, and an inward prayer, Geraldinemetthe Warden's ga ? 
and firmly said,—-‘* Uncle Sinclair, I shall with gratitude con 

in you, and receive your instructions, for I greatly need them. 
have been, during the last twelve months, both alarmed and d@-« 
tressed by the clamour and division of opinion in the church of E 
land. Iapply to you, asadignitary of that establishment, to satisfy 
me respecting her authority to decide on points of faith; and I 
pray that my doubts on this subject may be satisfactorily answer- 
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ed: for, if not, I fear—I feel—Oh! uncle, pray forgive me—~I 
must become—a Catholic!” 

Our heroine had made so great an effort in revealing the state 
of her mind to the orthodox and awful Warden of , that, 
in the long pause which ensued, her excited imagination con- 
jured up every disaster to herself that could occur. How great 
then was her relief, when, in a voice unusually calm and mild, 
Dr Sinclair replied, “ My dear child, do not distress yourself 
by a fancied departure from your Church, or by doubts of her 
authority. You have, unhappily, been cast amidst a lawless 
crew, where you have heard and witnessed enough to have 
unsettled a deeper theologian than one of your sex and age could 
well be. I cannot be surprised that you have mistaken the 
reverse of wrong for right, and that, ‘alarmed and distressed,’ 
as you express it, by Protestant license of belief, you should 
feel a security in the opposite extreme of Popish dogmatism. 
But the moderate and judicious Church of England steers a 
middle course, and, with the revered Fathers of that Church for 
my fellow champions, I will engage to prove to you, with what 
judgment, with what wisdom, with what tempered zeal and solid 
piety our noble Church accomplished her reform, and in pre- 
serving her apostolic and transmitted authority, has power to 
lead her children in all matters both of faith and discipline. 
She was, at the Reformation, purified but not destroyed, and 
when thus she emancipated herself from the iron thraldom of 
Rome, she preserved, unimpaired, her succession of duly ordained 
ministers, who are the shepherds, not the tyrants, of the flock. 
Invested with full authority, they keep clear of all abuse; and, 
while the monopolizing power of the Papacy assails her on one 
side, and the lawless jealousy of the Dissenters on the other, the 
pure, holy, and majestic Church of England calmly pursues the 
middle path of truth! But this perfect Church is in danger,” 
continued the Warden more warmly. ‘ Yes! she is in danger, 
and her foes are within herself. These Jansenists of the Church 
of England will destroy her; and she would do well, perhaps, 
in this instance, to follow the stern example of Rome, and cast 
these domestic enemies from her bosom, even at the expense of 
some estimable individuals.” 

‘* Are you speaking of the Evangelical or Low Church party ?” 
said Geraldine. 

‘* Tam," replied the Warden. “ This mistaken body, amongst 
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which you have so unfortunately been thrown, would confound 
their catholic, apostolic, hierarchical Church, with all those 
various sects from which she stands aloof. She is peculiar, she 
is alone; for, while all the Protestant communities on the 
Continent, and the dissenting tribes at home, send each individual 
to the ‘ Bible alone,’ thence to collect, as it may chance to be, 
truth or error, by his correct or incorrect interpretation, the 
Church of England refers her sons to a standard of interpreta- 
tion collected from the authority of ages. The appeal is made 
to a pure and holy time in the Universal Christian Church, 
against this present brawling self-sufficient age. No true, 
fuithful, and humble member of our judicious Church need ever 
hesitate or tremble on his path; for, while no tyranny compels 
his choice of belief, there is every possible guidance and assistance 
in his search for truth. The Holy Scriptures are open to him, 
the interpretation of the early Church is offered to him, and 
these united form his creed. Had this double reference been 
followed, we never should have witnessed the scandal of these 
latter times, these modern controversies, which tear the Pro- 
testant world to pieces, and justly draw on it the scorn of 
Rome.” 

‘* Tell me,” inquired Geraldine, ‘‘ to what extent the Church 
of England carries her respect for antiquity ¢”’ 

“ She receives,’ replied her uncle, ‘‘ all the primitive creeds, 
and the four first general councils ; she submits to the common 
assent of the Fathers during the five first centuries of the Church 
catholic ; and, with this preponderance of evidence, this glorious 
cloud of witnesses, how can a man err, but through his owa 
presumption, or indolence, or love of notorious change :”” 

At this instant, the folding-doors were thrown open by the 
house steward, who announced the hour for the customary 
evening devotion in the library, where the domestics were 
already assembled; and Geraldine, greatly reassured and com- 
forted by the promises given to her by her uncle, in the name 
of his Church, arose with Miss Graham, and, shading with her 
dark ringlets her still tearful countenance, took her friend’s arm 
into the further room. The Warden followed to his seat, at the 
library table, where, having read the second lesson and evening 
psalms appointed for the day, he led the devotions and prayers 
‘taken from the Liturgy of the Church of England, concluding 
with the collect ot the Sunday preceding, wnich happened to be 
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the seventh after Trinity. Often as Geraldine had listened to 
that exquisite prayer, never had she followed it with such wrapt 
devotion as now, when the deep and sonorous voice of the 
Warden began,—‘‘ Lord of all power and might, who art the 
' author and giver of all good things, graft in our hearts the love 
of thy name ; increase in us true religion; nourish us with all 
goodness ; and, of thy great mercy, keep us in the same, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.” Then followed the blessing, 
after which the servants retired, and the Warden, instead of 
remaining, as was his custom, in the library, to read without 
interruption till the hour of repose, drew Geraldine’s arm within 
his own, and, kindly pressing it, led her back to the saloon, and 
seated himself by her on the sofa she had before occupied. A 
long silence followed, but no longer an awful one to Geraldine, 
who, touched and encouraged by the unexpected indulgence of 
her uncle, felt her naturally buoyant spirits revive, and the 
confiding affection of her heart flowing with double tides towards 
him. Feeling that, perhaps, she had not sufficiently evinced her 
gratitude, and the silence continuing still unbroken, Geraldine 
gently took her uncle’s hand, and pressed it to her lips, saying, 
‘* I do not intend, dear Sir, to give you only half my confidence, 
since you have so kindly invited me to trust you with all my 
doubts and fears. Iam ready to reply to any question you may 
think proper to ask me.” 

‘‘ Tell me this, my dear,” at length said the Warden, “ for 
on this I have been pondering, are you perfectly sure that your 
late preference for the Romish Church has been a negative one 
only, not a positive one; that is, are you quite correct in sup- 
posing that your dissatisfaction with Protestantism would alone 
lead you to Catholicism ?” 

‘* Yes," replied Geraldine, ‘‘ for, excepting some few points, 
in which I think the Catholics have clearly the right on their 
side, I should be more inclined to agree with my own Protestant 
community, could I but find her firm in conscious truth. At 
present, I have only some vague yearnings towards a Church, 
which by some inexplicable secret seems to be never wavering, 
never weary—to have un elasticity, a strength, proceeding from 
some hidden principle, wanting in the Church of England; for 
this holy mother of ours seems to be struck by a moral palsy ! 
Why is it that, at this present time, in the raging of this fatal 
disease, our clergy shrink from encountering its victims, wh.le 
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the Catholic priests are to be found in the midst of them, under. 
taking not only the priestly office, but that also of nurse and of 
physician, to which has often been added the burial of the cor- 
rupted corpse? Some invincible attraction seems to draw me 
towards those devoted Christians ; but I cannot believe all they 
believe, unless, indeed, their apparent superstitions could be 
explained to me." 

* Well, well!" said the Warden, “I do not wish, from party 
spirit, to refuse my meed of praise to the zeal of sincere and 
pious men, however mistaken in their creed: but we are forgetting 
the question of Church authority, which, if I understand aright, 
you are anxious to establish, but which you cannot clearly per- 
ceive to be the lawful inheritance of the Church of England. 
Now, to-morrow, or at any time you like to appoint, I will give 
you my whole attention, stock of learning, and powers of reason- 
ing, on this point, and will engage to establish, beyond all doubt, 
that the Church of England has succeeded to the rights and 
privileges of apostate Rome, and is the catholic and apostolic 
Church of Christ on earth. But now,” continued the Warden, 
rising and lighting a taper, as the chimes of the French clock 
announced the hour of eleven, ‘‘ I would advise you to seek 
(after humble and earnest prayer) the repose you seem to need. 
Good night, Miss Graham; one might fancy you some devotee, 
worshipping the features you are delineating, so completely have 
your eyes been rivetted by the fine head you are copying so 
exaetly.”” 

‘* Not a single remark of yours has, however, escaped me, I 
assure you, Sir,’’ returned Katherine, ‘and I beg leave to be 
present at the instructions you propose giving to your niece ; 
for I own that, with my low church views and feelings, I am as 
curious as she can be, though not so painfully anxious, to hear 
the isolated position of the English Establishment, amidst the 
sister Protestant Churches, vindicated from tyranny and vain 
presumption !” 

«« Ah! young lady, those are bold words,” said the Warden. 

«: They are bold because they are true,” returned the dauntless 
Katherine, “and since I have listened to this evening’s dialogue, 
I own myself to be less of a churchwoman than ever. I was 
not before aware of what the English Church assumed, but now 
T am perfectly astonished at her arrogance !"’ 

Dr Sinclair nearly dropped the taper he held, and stoud 
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perfectly astonished in his turn, that so young a woman should 
presume to declare, without compunction, her defalcation from 
the venerable establishment in which it had been her happy lot 
to be born. He did not, however, reply, but bidding a kind 
** God bless you” to his niece, and bowing coldly to the protest- 
ing and anti-hierarchical Katherine, the dignitary of the Church 
of England retired for the night. 

‘* Katherine, my love,” said Geraldine, as the friends parted in 
the open gallery, which ran around the hall, ‘do not vex my 
uncle by your Scotch objections to the English Church just at 
present. It is rather hard upon him for us both to attack him 
at different points; besides, it will puzzle the subject to my 
already confused mind.” 

“‘ My dear Geraldine, I will promise not to speak at the same 
instant with yourself; for that, indeed, would be enough to 
distract us all; and though I cannot promise to be totally silent, 
I will not puzzle you away from Protestantism. Indeed, I 
repeat that it would be far better for you to comprehend, and 
embrace your uncle’s opinions, than to become a member of a 
still more arrogant Church. However,” continued Miss Graham, 
laughing as she turned away, “I shall think but little of your 
doctor of divinity, if he cannot stand an attack from two 
women.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Truth is deposited with man’s last hour, 
An honest hour, and faithful to her trust. 
Young. 


Miss Carrington awoke the following morning, with a feeling 
of hope, of joy in her existence, which, although natural to the 
buoyancy of her disposition, had been damped, nay, all but 
destroyed, during the preceding months of mental solicitude, 
and, what was far less endurable, mental uncertainty. 

Decision of character, and an almost impetuous love of truth, 
had been evinced in earliest childhood, and had strengthened 
with her strength, under the encouragement of a father who 
had fostered these qualities. almost, it had sometimes been 
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feared, to the risk of the more feminine and gentle ones of 
deference and endurance: and, for the first time in her life, to 
have been kept in suspense without hope of relief, to have been 
tossed to and fro between the most opposed trains of thought 
and argument, was a trial under which both health and spirits 
had sunk. It was true, that even now she could not fix by 
anticipation the result of her conferences with Dr Sinclair ; but 
to rest somewhere, to be past all doubt, and to find in religion 
all, and more than all, she had ever done before—this was what 
Geraldine now fully expected; and perceiving by her watch 
that she had overslept the usual hour for rising, she joyfully 
rang the bell for her attendant, still continuing to indulge in a 
species of dreamy meditation, more fraught with enjoyment 
than profit, during another hour. Starting up, at length, full 
of wonder that she was thus left to herself, Geraldine rang an 
authoritative peal for her neglectful tirewoman, and arose. 
Still no one approached, and, divided between discontent and 
alarm, the Heiress of Elverton, for the first time in a life of 
three-and-twenty years, was compelled to finish her toilet with- 
out assistance. Having at length achieved it with some dif_- 
culty, she passed from her dressing-room, through the boudoir, 
to a little ante-room, which, terminating her suite of apartments, 
opened on the gallery from whence she had parted from Miss 
Graham the night before. The outward door of this ante-room 
was locked on the side of the gallery, and after shaking it in- 
effectually, and calling aloud, but in vain, for assistance, Geral- 
dine at length suspected the motive for her imprisonment. 
Listening with beating heart, she heard, from the hall below, 
the sound of voices, and distinguished that of her uncle above 
the rest, giving directions in his usual clear, calm manner. In 
a few moments Geraldine’s apprehensions were confirmed, by 
hearing the Warden order some one to ride instantly with a 
note to Mr Edmund Sinclair, and, in the interval, to hoist some 
signal, agreed upon with the inmates of the Vicarage, to warn 
them that disease had broken out at the Hall. Her uncle then 
was safe—but Katherine!—was she the victim? Springing 
from the door, as she remembered another egress by which she 
could gain the apartment of her friend, Geraldine hastily return- 
ed to her boudoir, and, to her unspeakable relief, saw Katherine 
Graham rushing up the flight of steps, which communicated by a 
balcony with the private flower garden beneath, Several of the 
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servants followed, carrying the breakfast, and supporting Miss 
Carrington’s maid, who, having fainted, was borne into her mis- 
tress’s room, and laid on a sofa. 

‘¢ Geraldine,” suid Miss Graham with emotion, “you have 
doubtless guessed the truth.” 

“ Yes," replied she, ‘‘ the destroying angel is at length pass- 
ing over this house, and has struck some victim. Thank God 
for my loved father’s absence, for your and my uncle’s safety, 
and also for having spared me this faithful creature,” added 
she, kneeling by the side of her maid, and administering the 
usual remedies, “for I pray that this terror may not be the 
forerunner of disease. Do you know any particulars 2” 

‘“ None whatever,” said Katherine. “1 found my doors both 
locked on the outside, and having conjectured in vain who could 
be guilty of so practical a joke, I sate down quietly to read, 
until it should please my unknown tyrant to let me have my 
breakfast. The truth did glance across my mind, but I repelled 
it. After my patience had endured a great deal, your Mrs 
Kelsoe, followed by my own Phoebe, suddenly appeared, grasped 
my arm, dragged me down stairs, and through rooms I knew 
not, into the library, thence to the terrace, then down the slope 
to your private garden, where we met the men-servants bring- 
ing our breakfasts by an equally circuitous route. On seeing 
them, Mrs Kelsoe for the first time broke silence, uttered the 
word ‘ cholera,’ and fainted.” 

‘* Poor dear Kelsoe,”’ cried Geraldine, ‘I will not upbraid you 
for fainting, since you have well fulfilled your appointed task." 

‘* She will soon recover, ladies,” said Phoebe ; “and if you 
please to take your breakfast, because I heard Mrs Kelsoe re 
ceive strict orders from the Warden, that she was to attend to 
that, and to every thing that would make you strong and cheer- 
ful; and the reverend doctor, your uncle, wrote you a note, 
besides these messages, Miss Carrington.” 

** Where? where is it ?” cried Geraldine. 

** Here,” groaned the reviving Mrs Kelsoe, trying to extend 
the paper to her mistress, and then sinking back. 

Geraldine read as follows:—‘‘ Let your faith be firm and 
practical: occupy yourself constantly, and be cheerful. Do not 
attempt to leave your suite of rooms, and your own flower gar- 
den. You will know best, as mistress of this house, how to 
arrange with the least possible inconvenience to yourself and 
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your friend. Your meals will be sent you, and I shall hope to 
join you in the evening. J. 5.” 

“Oh! God grant it may be so!” said Geraldine, giving the 
note to her friend. 

‘s How characteristic of the head of a college!" cried Kather- 
ine smiling, first to lock us up, and then to beg us not to get 
out! Why, we cannot help being obedient, which, perhaps, is 
the safest predicament, after all, in which to place four women. 
Pray, Phoebe, who is ill :” 

‘© T don’t know, Ma’am,” returned the girl, hesitating ; and 
then added, “ Mra Kelsoe wishes to tell the bad news, Ma'am, 
herself.” 

A rapid recovery now took place from the fainting fit into 
which the elder Abigail had fallen. She shook her hand at 
Phoebe, and, on Miss Graham observing roguishly, that her 
maid had better inform them of what had passed, “as Mrs 
Kelsoe was still so weak,” the latter started on her feet, protest- 
ing that not only was she perfectly restored, but Phoebe knew 
nothing except through her, having been locked up herself till 
brought up to her lady’s room. “ Not that I am yet permitted, 
my dear ladies, to say a word, good or bad, till you have been 
strengthened and refreshed by breakfast; for so 1 faithfully 
promised the worthy and reverend Warden, who commanded 
that my lips were to be hermit-like (hermetically) sealed, till 
after that essential meal. Those were his very words.” 

*“*[ cannot stand this tragi-comedy any longer,” said Miss 
Graham, drawing Geraldine away to the table where the break- 
fast was spread, “and, upon my word, I know so imperfectly one 
servant from another, that, now I find the old alarmist is her- 
self safe, I care not for her history.” Accordingly, as the only 
means of obtaining the information for which she was so anxious, 
Geraldine sate down with Katherine to a hasty repast, while her 
worthy attendant, divided between real concern for what had 
occurred, and the important post she held, in being the only per- 
son who could impart it, sate groaning and hinting, and begging 
the ladies not to hurry themselves to hear awful news, while she 
rocked herself to and fro in the bergére, which her mistress had 
compelled her to retain, At length, the term of probation over, 
——“ Oh! ladies, oh! Miss Carrington, it is the housekeeper !— 
she is in agonies—she is dying—she has turned quite black, and 
is shrivelled up toa mummy! But oh! ladies, what matters it, 
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you know, for the body ? it is her poor deluded and perishing 
soul that is the great concern ; and ah! it is awful to think what 
she is clinging to in her last moments, raving to see a clergy- 
man, to confess to him, and to receive absolution! Popery, 
ladies, rank Popery! and this too from Mrs Goodwin, who 
always held to her Bible and Prayer Book, and who swore so 
by her Church, that really in the housekeeper’s room one was 
obliged to pick out one’s words, and look at them, before one 
dared to speak on pious matters ;—and here’s the end of such 
starch orthodoxy, ma'am! Its awful! that’s all I can say.” 

‘‘Qh! my poor Goodwin,” cried Geraldine, ‘‘ my parents’ 
attached and faithful friend, during forty years of service. I 
must go to her, I must see her once again,” and she started 
from her seat ; till, remembering her imprisonment, she added, 
‘* My uncle well foresaw the necessity of constraint, if he wished 
to keep me from the deathbed of one I love so much. Oh! 
must she really die 7” 

‘¢ Why, ma’am, unfortunately, so long as every thing had 
been prepared in the house, baths, and flannels, and bottles of 
stuff without end, when it came to the push, nothing was ready. 
The servants all ran away, except the little scullery maid, who 
never knew what the danger was. As for the cook, she caught 
up a bonnet and shawl, I verily believe of Mrs Goodwin's own, 
and off she set in quest of the doctor, as she said; but never a 
bit of it; she locked up her room with all her things, and has 
never come back. Then the labels got torn off the bottles, and 
the patent steam-bath would not act, and every one got dis- 
tracted ; till down came the steward (for all this happened at 
five in the morning), and he sent off for Mr Thompson, who 
came in no time; but it seems that all this disturbance had 
reached the ears of the Warden, who rang for his own man, 
and in bed wrote a note for that famous doctor from London, Dr’ 
Newitt. Well! ma'am, he came too; and Mr Thompson he 
drew up stiffly, and Dr Newitt he began not to intrude; and 
the Warden, who was now dressed and down, said, ‘Gentlemen, 
please to walk this way,’ and took them into the library, to hear 
what each had to say. But first; ma’am, I should tell you 
about having a parson, which I protest caused more confusion 
than all the doctors put together; for not a bit would Mrs 
Goodwin have the reverend Warden! Such an insult, you see, 
Miss Carrington, and he such a dignitary! Ilk have Mr 
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Edmund, says she, or else a stranger; but she kept calling on 
Mr Edmund, and the Warden wrote, and sent to the Vicarage.” 

‘Yes! I heard my uncle’s voice giving that order, and, 
doubtless, his dear excellewé brother will soothe and cheer the 
last moments of this poor distressed woman.” 

“‘ Oh, ma’am, she may well be distressed: there’s something 
dreadful on her mind, depend upon it; and Mr Hilton, the ste- 
ward, is in the secret, as all the servants say, for he never left 
her, with his attentions and consolations ; and was heard to say, 
when he thought himself alone with her, ‘ Keep it to yourself,’ 
says he, ‘a parson is the last man to hear it. You've done your 
se faithfully, and a faithful servant is always rewarded,’ says 

e hd 

‘* Well, ladies, I know but little more to say; for, as I was 
afraid to go down the back stairs, I only kept peeping about for 
some chance news from the servants at the top of the great 
staircase, when the Warden came out of the library, and was 
at first very angry that I had not been locked up; but when I 
explained my great prudence, he hurried me off in a tangent, 
with the cruelty of saying he was persuaded that the disease 
was both contagious and infectious ; so there’s no escape for us 
any how!” 

While Mrs Kelsoe was beguiling the time of its painful sus- 
pense to her young lady, by ample conjectures on slender 
materials, a scene of far greater excitement was taking place 
within the beautiful and apparently peaceful Vicarage, which 
was embosomed in that wooded valley described in our opening 
chapter, and situated just one mile from the Hall. At the hour 
when the bearer of the Warden’s note started on his commis- 
sion, the Rev. Edmund Sinclair, his beautiful wife, and four 
elder children, were enjoying, from windows that looked not on 
the infected town, the calm soft air of a July morning. The 
fair twin girls were busily employed in some little work of 
fancy, while their younger brothers were equally engrossed in 
raising a bridge, with prepared arches and bricks sent them by 
their uncle, the Warden. No lessons were thought of on that 
bright morning; for it was their parents’ wedding-day ; and 
besides a promised ride each on the pony, and sundry other 
pleasures, a magic lantern was to wind up the evening, to which 
all the establishment were invited. The father of these happy 
ones, having finished his breakfast, reclined in a reading chair, 
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which was likewise the gift of the elder Sinclair, partly follow- 
ing the theories of a modern theological author, partly watching 
the labours of the little architects on the carpet, and partly 
endeavouring not to hear the whispered secret between his little 
girls and their governess, respecting the present to be made of 
their work to papa and mamma, before they were sent to bed. 

‘* Mamma,” at length cried one of the boys, who, despairing 
of the scientific arrangement of the bridge, was playing at a 
window, ‘‘ there is the cholera signal put up at the hall. Come 
here, and look: there it flies from a high window, just over the 
cedars !”" 

The whole party flew to the window, and Mr Sinclair ascer- 
tained the fatal truth, that some one, perhaps his brother or 
niece, had been seized by the unsparing malady. At that instant 
the footman entered with a note from Dr Sinclair, informing his 
brother that their departed sister's old and faithful housekeeper 
had been attacked by cholera,—that her mind was oppressed by 
some secret she wished to impart,—and that while she would not 
permit him, the Warden, to attend her dying bed, she called out 
repeatedly for Mr Edmund. 

As Mr Sinclair perused this summons, his wife, eagerly leaning 
over his shoulder, devoured its contents. ‘* Thomas,” said she 
to the servant, while she secured the note, and plunged it into a 
flower vase filled with water, ‘‘leave the room instantly, and 
desire the messenger from the Hall to go round into the garden; 
we will throw the answer to him from the window.” The man 
Obeyed. ‘ Edmund,” continued she, turning to watch the ex- 
pression of her husband's countenance, “ you are not mad enough 
to listen to your brother's selfish suggestion? You surely do not 
believe one word of the old woman’s preference for you ?" 

“ And why not?” replied Mr Sinclair; ‘* I am her parish 
priest, she naturally turns to me. I have held this living, the 
gift of General Carrington, nine years, during which time his 
household have constantly attended my ministry,—they have, 
therefore, a claim on me for the last consolations of religion.” 

‘* Good heaven!" exclaimed his wife, “ do you actually think 
of putting yourself in the way of certain death >” 

“¢ I must leave consequences in the hand of God,” replied he, 
solemnly; “and now, my dearest Charlotte, let me entreat you 
not to place these constant obstacles in the way of my obvious 

duty. Do not forget, as, alas! you have too often done, that 
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in marrying one of my holy profession, you bind yourself to assist, 
not to retard, your husband, in his vocation.” 

“‘ IT cannot listen to preaching now, Edmund,” interrupted 
his wife, becoming extremely agitated. ‘‘ Answer me plainly,— 
‘Yes,’ or * No,’—do you mean to go to the Hall ?” 

** I do!” replied he, and rushed to the door; but his wife had 
anticipated him, and, turning the lock, placed the key in her 
bosom, and sank on her knees before him. 

“‘ Charlotte, my love, I cannot submit to this,—I cannot be 
detained,” cried the husband. ‘Is it not enough to have pre- 
vented every personal effort I would have made amongst the 
sick and dying poor, but that you would force me to deny the 
last request of a faithful though humble friend? Charlotte, re- 
collect yourself,—exert more Christian strength of mind, or you 
lose yourself in my regard.” 

‘* And what is an old servant, what is a friend, compared to 
your wife, to your children? What claim can equal theirs? 
And how can you answer to your conscience the bringing back 
to us this fatal malady ?”’ 

‘“* God will preserve my family,” replied Edmund Sinclair, 
trembling with emotion. ‘“ My own Charlotte, think of the vows 
I have taken as a Gospel minister ; and remember that, if un- 
faithful to them, I can never expect Divine assistance.” 

‘* T know not what were your vows as a clergyman, Edmund, 
for I never heard them,—I only know what they were as a 
husband ; and, by those remembered vows I hold you fast. I 
will not let you go. Is itthus you would ‘ love and cherish’ me 
* till death do us part ?’ Is it thus you would desert the devoted 
mother of your children, or return to destroy her?” 

Mr Sinclair here endeavoured to raise her, fondly kissing the 
hand he held, but at the same time turning his eyes towards the 
window, whence escape was perfectly feasible. Mrs Sinclair, 
however, caught the direction of his looks and thoughts, and, 
throwing her arms around him, burst into tears; while, as the 
wondering and tearful children gathered round them, the gover- 
ness ventured to suggest, that, “if the Warden or Miss Car- 
rington had sent for Mr Sinclair, it would have been painful to 
have refused them, but that this old woman was no relation.” 

Mr Sinclair sighed as he replied, —‘* Every soul is of equal 
value in the sight of God, and with Him all men are brothers. 
To the inmates of the Hall I have bound myself as their pastor 
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before God, My own love, be reasonable, be more than reason- 
able; be full of faith and trust, and the Master whom I serve 
will protect me and comfort you.” 

« Oh! Edmund, for God’s sake do not go on talking to me in 
those set phrases! 1 know very well what the obvious duties 
of a clergyman are; and I am certain that carrying about the 
infection from house to house, is not one of them. It is your 
duty to obey the Government, and the Board of Health has 
officially commanded that the contagion should not be thus con- 
veyed. You know all this very well, Edmund, I read you the 
announcement myself from the newspaper ; and you also know 
the dissatisfaction that was expressed because the Roman 
Catholic priests would not obey the law of the land.” 

‘* Not the law of the land, Charlotte; no punishment could 
attend its infraction: but now listen. I must go up to the Hall, 
but I will not return here immediately. I will pass the night at 
the lodge, and then change my dress.” 

‘* And there die,” interrupted the wife, ‘‘ and see me die 
there, and the one yet unborn! Yes! kill us both at once, 
and then be satisfied that you have well fulfilled your ordina- 
tion vows! Go! go!” cried she, with hysterical vehemence ; 
‘¢go! you love me not,—you never did, and you shall never see 
me more !”’ 

Accustomed, as he had long been, to similar scenes, whenever 
bent on the fulfilment of those clerical functions in which danger 
to himself might be dreaded, Edmund Sinclair had never been 
so powerfully affected, even during the first months of his mar- 
riage. This beautiful and devoted creature had passionately 
thrown herself at his feet, and her sobs echoed in his heart: he 
thought, also, on this their anniversary. 

The children, fully understanding that their mother was in 
distress, and their father in danger, joined their lamentations to 
hers, each little: hand fastening on his dress, to force him to 
remain in safety, while the gentle governess again expostulated : 
‘* Surely, Mr Sinclair, these dear ones have the first claim on 
you. Excuse me, if I take the liberty to think you have, in 
this case, mistaken the line of duty. God can never bid you 
forget that you are a husband and a father.” 

Mrs Sinclair had now ceased to sob and lament ; but it was 
not that she listened to this last appeal in her favour, for her 
frame, incapable of longer sustaining this highly-wrought state 
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of feeling, sank heavily on the floor, and her rebellious grief was 
lost in forgetfulness. 

‘¢ Great God!” cried the agonized husband, as, disengaging 
himself from the children, he raised his apparently lifeless victim, 
and bore her toa couch. ‘* Thou canst not demand the anni- 
hilation of these very affections which thou thyself hast blessed. 
Charlotte, my best treasure, I quit you not. Miss Rigby, tell 
the messenger from the Hall that Mrs Sinclair is too ill for me 
to leave her, that I send my best wishes and my blessing to poor 
old Goodwin, and that I entreat she will have no human pre- 
ferences at such a crisis, but consent to see my excellent brother 
the Warden. And take the children away, Miss Rigby: I wish 
to be left with my wife.” 

“‘ T cannot, Sir,” replied that lady, ‘‘ the door is, you know, 
locked ; and even, while fainting, Mrs Sinclair still grasps the 
key.” 

Tears gushed into Edmund's eyes as he drew forth his Char- 
lotte’s now unresisting hand from the folds of her dress: it fell 
powerless, and dropped the key. The governess and children 
withdrew ; and, no sooner was he freed from witnesses, than 
sinking on his knees, by the couch of his still insensible wife, 
and burying his face in the cushions, Edmund Sinclair gave way 
to the remorseful emotions of his soul,—for he had yielded to 
the enervating effect of earthly love, and, in the husband, lost 
the priest of God! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ye, who in place of shepherds true, 
Come trembling to their awful trust. 
Keeble, 


In the mean time, the library at Elverton Hall presented a scene 
of, perhaps, too frequent recurrence, that of a prolonged dis- 
cussion between the arbitrators, humanly speaking, of life and 
death ; while every five minutes, thus wasted, diminished the 
probability of rescue for the object of their punctilio. In fact, 
it happened unfortunately for the poor old housekeeper’s exist- 
ence, that each of the medical men, summoned to prescribe, was 
the marked leader of a totally opposed system, with this addi- 
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tional obstacle to agreement, that one practitioner, being the 
cleverest of the clever at Elverton, was defender of the cause 
of provincial talent; while the other felt and showed the full 
importance of representing the London Board of Health, 
whence he had been sent with delegated power. Each was 
stout-hearted. Mr Thompson, resisting innovation, adhered 
to hot flannels, brandy, and laudanum ; while, inspired by the 
genius of discovery, Dr Newitt pronounced on the saline par- 
ticles to be reproduced in the blood. While the discussion was 
at its full height, and the Warden, to whom college etiquette 
had taught endurance, was standing between the bowing oppo- 
nents, armed, in one hand, with a mixture of Mr Thompson’s, 
and, in the other, with the pamphlet of Dr Newitt, the mes- 
senger returned from the Vicarage, conveying the answer to the 
Warden’s note. This sudden and violent illness might have 
caused some alarm that the scourge of cholera had attacked 
the vicar’s lady; but the Warden merely uttered, ‘“ Woman! 
woman :” and, with characteristic rapidity, despatched one of 
the carriages, with an urgent note to the rector of the next 
parish, desiring that all speed might be used. 

Another hour passed, during which the learned doctors, after 
bowing and expressing to each other all that politeness could 
suggest, went each to visit the sufferer, to whom had already 
been applied the ‘‘ old-fashioned” remedies of the family adviser, 
Mr Thompson. The hand of death was evidently on her ; but, 
during the most violent convulsions, the distress of her mind 
was ever supereminent, and inspired the utmost pity and awe 
in the few who ventured near her. She expressed the greatest 
dread of death, until she should have seen a clergyman ; yet the 
mention of the Warden agitated her beyond measure ; and once, 
regardless of the signs and whispers of the steward, who never 
left her, she cried out,—‘ Don’t talk to me of him,—he is no 
friend of General Carrington’s,—and shall I give occasion to him 
against my noble master?” These words were not forgotten 
by the servants. 

The gentlemen were again met in the library; and the deli- 
cate question had been opened, whether, as Mr Thompson could 
not save the patient, Dr Newitt should, when the Rev. Mr 
Thornhill was introduced, more perplexed, and infinitely more 
alarmed, than any of the party. ‘My dear Sir,” said this 
gentleman, addressing the Warden, ‘‘I have, you see, complied 
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with your urgent note: I did not keep your carriage a minute. 
I got in without the knowledge of my family. I have done my 
best; but really it struck me, coming along, (at an immensely 
quick pace by-the-bye) to inquire of these learned gentlemen 
their opinion respecting the contagiousness of this disease: for 
I should not consider it my duty towards Mrs Thornhill, and 
my daughter,—in short, gentlemen, contagion or non-contagion, 
which is it?’’? The learned men, well aware how much on this 
point, also, they differed, bowed to each other to reply, while 
the rector turned from one to the other, awaiting the end of 
this official politeness. ‘‘ Sir,” at length replied Dr Newitt, 
‘if you have read my pamphlet ;”"—‘* But I have not, Sir, —I 
have not: I never knew that you had written a pamphlet. I 
should be particularly obliged by your opinion viva voce ; not 
for any dread I have individually,—on the contrary ; but as a 
question of importance generally. We will look upon it, Sir, as 
an abstract question, whether by touch, or breath, or noxious 
effluvia.” ‘*‘ Mr Thornhill,” interrupted the Warden, rather 
sternly, ‘I must lament that caprice, or aversion, or some 
inexplicable cause, prevents my being allowed by this poor 
woman to hear her burdensome secret, and give her absolution ; 
but thus debarred, allow me to suggest that, without further 
delay, I should conduct you to her death-bed, while you shall 
be provided with every possible antidote against the danger you 
thus brave.” 

‘© Thompson! my worthy friend,” cried the confessor ‘malgré 
lui,"’ as he walked sideways after the Warden, “ you used to 
take the strongest snuff of any of my acquaintance.” “Oh! 
my good Sir,” exclaimed Dr Newitt, ‘‘ snuff is a prejudice which” 
—but the Warden, by the aid of a powerful arm, bearing off 
his clerical-brother, the question of ‘‘ snuff,” with all its fellow- 
questions, remained behind in the library with the men of 
science. 

Towards evening, after intense suffering, and in spite of the 
active remedies that were at length applied, the poor old house- 
keeper breathed her last ; and, according to the rules laid down 
by the authorities, the body was immediately conveyed to some 
newly-consecrated ground without the town. The Rector had 
been very kind to the afflicted woman, and far less alarmed when 
actually facing the danger, than when there remained a possi- 
bility of escape. He remained several minutes alone with her ; 
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after which, calling back her faithful friend, the steward, Mr 
Thornhill administered the Sacrament to his dying communicant, 
and took leave of the Hall, to return on horseback to the 
Rectory, conceiving this plan the safest, from the purification 
his dress would receive from the open air. Scarcely had the 
worthy Rector arrived at home, when Mrs Thornhill, who had 
wisely been kept in ignorance of the motive of her husband’s 
morning excursion, but whose curiosity had thereby received an 
impetus not to beallayed either by soothing or authority, having 
learned at length the object of his pastoral visit, now opened a 
succession of skirmishing attacks, respecting “what the old 
woman could possibly have said to him ;” which attacks, during 
the day, were followed up, after dinner, by a general engage- 
ment, so admirably conducted, that the honest Rector’s tactics 
were at length completely foiled, and the secret of his penitent’s 
eonfession taken from him, to his infinite surprise, vexation, 
terror, and remorse! ‘ My dear,” said he, at length, endeav- 
ouring to re-assure himself, “1 feel convinced of your discre- 
tion!"” Mrs Thornhill drew up with dignity, and expressed 
herself with such caution and propriety, that the Rector, almost 
satisfied, withdrew to his study; when the lady, joining an 
intimate and dear friend, at the house of a third confidante, of 
whose “discretion” she ‘‘ felt convinced,” indulged herself and 
them by imparting, under promise of inviolable secresy, the 
important and wonderful disclosure which had been made on 
that eventful morning. 

« And how have you passed these tedious hours?” inquired 
Dr Sinclair, as, to the joy of his fair prisoners, he visited them 
early in the evening, and established himself in the easy chair 
appropriated to him in Geraldine’s boudoir. “TI fear that you 
have been anxious, and annoyed by various rumours, without 
the power of ascertaining the truth.” 

‘“‘ We have, indeed, longed for your promised visit, my dear 
uncle,’ said Geraldine; “for many have been the wild stories 
brought by the servants to Kelsoe, which have not lost their 
vivid colouring by passing through her fanciful head. I have 
heard, amongst other things, that, during the interval, when 
poor Goodwin despaired of seeing a clergyman, she uttered 
many things, both painful and mysterious, connected with her 
absent master.” 

‘* My dear girl,” replied the Warden, “you must be prepared 
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for hearing every absurd report possible concerning those vague, 
and, doubtless, delirious, words of your poor housekeeper; and 
you must be prepared, also, to disbelieve and cast scorn upon 
them all.” 

“Fear nothing respecting my peace of mind,” returned 
Geraldine ; “for if you, uncle, disbelieve every thing that could 
tarnish the bright name of General Carrington, so much more 
should his daughter. Sooner could the gentle zephyr uproot 
that mighty cedar grove, than this passing breath of calumny 
shake my trust in him.” 

‘For my part,” observed Miss Graham, “I should be sorely 
tempted to end this mystery about nothing, by just asking Mr 
Thornhill what the poor bewildered old creature did say ?” 

** Good heavens!” exclaimed Geruldine, ‘‘ never glance, I 
beseech you, even in thought, at such a thing. Where would 
be the sacred confidence between the minister of God and the 
dying penitent, if, to ease every curious and impatient inquirer, 
the secrets of the death-bed were to be disclosed ?” 

*‘T cannot but feel, however,’’ continued her friend, ‘that 
the General’s spotless honour is of far more consequence than a 
mere scruple of delicacy ; for who can believe any sacredness to 
be attached to the last words of one who was either malicious o1 
deranged ?” 

“* Geraldine is right,” observed the Warden. ‘The last 
words of any dying penitent should be a sacred deposit in the 
ear of the minister; and although we do not, in the Church of 
England, hold this secresy to be of sacramental obligation, as do 
the Romish priests, yet an early canon of our Church, bearing 
date 1608, enjoins the priest not to make known to any one 
what has been revealed to him; and, whether enjoined or not, 
it must ever be binding to a mind of honour and rectitude,” 

‘* My dear uncle,” said Geraldine, ‘my chief occupation, 
during this long, sad day, has been the study of my Book of 
Common Prayer, my previous ignorance of which has been 
shared by all our little party, with the usual attendant on 
ignorance, namely, a full persuasion of our own knowledge. 
My maid, Kelsoe, who vaunts herself to be a ‘good Church 
woman,’ could not be persuaded but that poor Goodwin had 
turned ‘at least half Papist,’ because she could not die in peace 
without having made a full confession of her sins, and received 
priestly absolution. Katherine and I then searched for the office 
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for the ‘ Visitation of the Sick,’ and I own that I was as much 
astonished as she was, though not so much shocked, at the abso- 
lute authority with which the minister pronounces absolution. 
We then turned to the ‘ Ordination Service,’ which is, indeed, 
most awful. What immense spiritual gifts are there bestowed 
on the newly-made priest! Yet Scripture fully warrants all 
parts of the service, and especially the Apostolical imposition 
of hands, for conveying the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit.” 

‘* Read aloud that part of the service,” said the Warden ; and 
Geraldine, opening the large Prayer Book, which contained the 
solemn rite, read thus :—‘* The candidate kneels while the bishop 
solemnly invokes on him the Holy Ghost, that this Holy Spirit 
may impart to the new priest his seven-fold gifts!” ‘ But here,” 
continued Geraldine, turning over the page, “ here is the part 
where there is nothing vague,—nothing that can be explained 
away. After the bishops, with the other priests, have laid their 
hands severally upon the head of every one who receives the 
order of priesthood, the receiver, humbly kneeling on his knees, 
the bishop says,—‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost, for the office 
and work ofa priest in the Church of God, now committed to 
thee by the imposition of our hands: whose sins thou dost for- 
give they are forgiven, and whose sins ¢hou dost retain they are 
retained ; and be thou a faithful dispenser of this Holy Sacra- 
ment. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.— Amen.’ 

** When we had finished reading this awful service,” continued 
Geraldine, ‘‘ with all the Scriptural references for which we 
searched, and then returned to the ‘ Visitation of the Sick,’ I 
was no longer startled by the authority with which the minister 
pronounces” 

‘Read first,” interrupted the Warden, ‘‘ what the Rubric 
directs.” 

Geraldine obeyed. ‘* Here shall the sick person be moved to 
make a special confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter. After which confession. 
the priest shall absolve him (if he humbly and heartily desire it) 
after this sort :—‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power 
to his Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe 
in Him, of his great mercy absolve thee thine offences. And, 
by His authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy 
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‘sing, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.— Amen.’ 

‘* Now explain to me, uncle,” said Geraldine, as she closed 
the Prayer Book, ‘‘ why, if the Church of Englandehas retained 
the power originally granted by Christ to his Church, her clergy 
seem to shrink from owning and using this delegated power, so 
that our laity are, for the most part, ignorant of the doctrine of 
their Church on this point; and, while they rail at the Catholic 
priests for usurping the power which belongs to God alone, are 
unconsciously condemning their own ministers ?” 

‘* Come! my dear Sir,” cried Katherine, “ confess the truth, 
that the clergymen of the Church of England are all heartily 
though secretly ashamed of these remains of Popery in their half- 
reformed Church, 

‘¢ Miss Graham,” returned the Warden, “ I repeat, that the 
Church, at the Reformation, was purified, not destroyed. These 
gifts, transmitted in ordination, are retained as verities by the 
orthodox ministers of the Church of England,—those whom you 
are pleased to call ‘ High Church ;’ but your friends, the Evan- 
gelicals, who disregard the authority which conveyed to them 
their sacred powers, entertain very loose opinions on the subject 
of priestly absolution.” 

* But, uncle,” said Geraldine, “ I cannot see why this con- 
fession and absolution, so plainly enforced by our Church, should 
be always deferred to the death-bed of the penitent ? There must 
often occur, in the life of every one, difficulties, and trials, and 
temptations ; and if his conscience be in trouble too hard to en- 
dure, why can he not unburthen his labouring mind to his clergy- 
man, and receive, if truly penitent, the assurance of pardon, 
without waiting for the hour of death, when the memory often 
fails, or becomes distorted, as in the case of poor Goodwin ?’’ 

‘* Hand me your prayer-book, my dear,” said Dr Sinclair, 
‘* and I will point out to you that which you ought, indeed, to 
have already known, that to those, who desire to attend the Holy 
Communion, there isan express invitation given, on the Sunday 
before, from the altar, to open their minds in private to their 
minister. ‘ Therefore, if there be any of you who cannot quiet 
his own conscience herein, but requireth farther comfort or coun- 
sel, let him come to me, or to some other discreet and learned 
ininister of God's word, and open his grief, that, by the minis- 
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try of God's holy word, he may receive the benefit of absolu- 
tion, together with ghostly counsel and advice, to the quiet- 
ing of his conscience, and avoiding of all scruple and doubtful- 
ness,’ ” 

“Tam, indeed, ashamed,” replied Geraldine, “not to have 
remembered this ; for I believe I must have heard these words 
given out occasionally at church. Never having, however, been 
led to a practical application of their meaning, I had forgotten 
them; and accustomed as I have been, in my uncle Edmund's 
congregation, to witness the most kind and intimate intercourse 
between them and their pastor, still I am convinced, there is not 
one individual amongst them but would shrink from what they 
would term the ‘ unscriptural’ notion of private absolution ; while 
Edmund himeelf, in his humility, would never dare to confer it.” 

‘* Your uncle Edmund,” cried the Warden, vehemently, ‘‘ does 
more to pull down his Mother Church, by his dread or neglect 
of her holy observances, his low view of the priesthood, and his 
condescensions to the dissenters, than if he were a mere stick in 
office. The contents of his library proclaim the indecision of his 
mind, and are enough to distract the faith of an Apostle, Had 
those shelves been filled with the works of Barrow, Hooker, 
Hammond, South, Peirson, Mede, and Taylor, those glories of 
the Established Church, he would have been led by them to re- 
verence antiquity ; to consult, with them, the bishops, martyrs, 
and ecclesiastical writers of the first ages, and to shun these 
modern innovators, these Calvinistic levellers of the day !" 

“ Well, dear uncle,” interrupted Geraldine, pleadingly, ‘‘ we 
will not speak just now of Edmund. Holy and zealous though 
he be, I prefer, when in doubt, to apply to you. I think that 
all the warnings, and all the encouragements, given on the ap- 
proach to the Holy Sacrament, are most beautiful and edifying ; 
and I particularly like what you have just read. Still, 1 think 
it a pity that this previous communication with our appointed 
minister is only recommended, not enforced.” 

‘¢ It is not in the benevolent nature of our Church to force 
the mind,” replied her uncle,—‘‘ she wins, guides, instructs ; and, 
as I have before said, her ministers are the shepherds, not the 
tyrants, of their flock.” 

‘¢ But, if it were for my soul’s good, I should wish to be com- 
pelled,” said Geraldine, ‘‘I should feel it then to be no more 
ty” ay than any other observance of my Church.” 
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** As for private absolution,” observed Miss Graham, “ depend 
apon it, it has died a natural death, being too weak to live ; and 
that public absolution is also in its dotage, may be very well 
perceived by any one at all acquainted with the tacit reform, 
which is gradually taking place, in these more enlightened days, 
in the State Establishment of England.” 

‘* Miss Graham,” said the Warden, gravely, “may I take 
the liberty to inquire, whether you are a member of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, or whether, as your Scotch name de- 
notes, the National Kirk of the sister kingdom claims your alle- 
giance ?” 

‘* Indeed, Sir,” replied the young lady, “ you may well make 
that inquiry, after the warmth I displayed last night on the 
subject of Church authority, a warmth for which, perhaps, I think 
I ought to apologise, my words having been addressed to a dig- 
nitary of the establishment I condemned.” 

‘¢ Enough ! enough!” said the Warden, holding out his hand 
in token of forgiveness ; ‘* I too was ruffled ; yet I like freedom 
of discussion ; for from the clash of opinions truth is elicited. 
And should you belong to a Church which has cut itself off 
from apostolic descent, and has thrown off the decent and ven- 
erable forms which we of England retain, I shall then argue with 
you more by reason, and less by authority than I should employ, 
were you a member of my own respectable establishment.” 

‘“¢ The truth is,” replied Katherine, much amused by the War- 
den’s high tone of treating both the Kirk and herself, ‘that I 
might belong to which community I pleased, either English or 
Scotch Church, without the guilt of change or schism. My 
father, and all my relations on his side, are Presbyterians, but I 
have been educated in the externals, I cannot call them the prin- 
ciples, of the Church of England.” 

‘* And why not the principles, Miss Graham ?”’ 

** Because, DE Sinclair, I really never knew what they MEREs 
till this evening.” 

‘* With your prayer-book in your hand, this is a strange con- 
fession,” returned the Warden. 

‘“‘ But, uncle,” interrupted Geraldine, “‘ pardon me if I put 
in my claim to your first thoughts and explanations ; for Kather- 
ine is happy in her opinions, vague as they are, while I am look- 
ing forward to your arguments, as though you were to plead in 
a mutter of life and death.” 
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“ Fear not that I shall forget you, dear girl, or that you are 
not ultimately concerned in every thing I may explain to your 
friend ; for although in the arguments I propose holding with 
her, I shall have but little to do with Rome, yet, as the author- 
ity of our church will be the question, this will interest and 
benefit you as well as Miss Graham. She calls in question the 
principle of Church authority: you seem anxious to establish 
the principle, but to question its appropriation by the Church of 
England. Now, you will own, that the first part of the argu- 
ment lies with your independent friend here, to whom | shall be 
happy to devote myself to-morrow, after the breakfast to which 
I now invite myself every morning.” 


CHAPTER V. 


As long as words a different sense will bear, 

And each may be his own interpreter, 

Our airy faith will no foundation find ; 

The word’s a weather.cock for ev'ry mind. 

Dryden. 

** Goop morning, my dear uncle,” “ Good morning, Warden,” 
cried the two expectants in the balcony of Geruldine’s boudoir, 
overlooking the flower garden, whence the learned and reverend 
gentleman was seen slowly advancing on the following morning, 
with a folio volume beneath his arm. He returned the greeting, 
and, ascending the steps to the favourite apartment, was soon 
seated between his fair antagonists, while a truce was agreed 
upon during the cheerful and friendly repast. Dr Sinclair, how- 
ever, seemed not unwilling to renew the discussions of the pre- 
vious day ; and, after the servants had finished their attendance, 
and the ladies had fixed upon their employment for the morning, 
he threw out the challenge for attack to Katherine Graham, 
by saying, ‘“‘ Pray, Miss Graham, what is your notion of a 
church >” 

Katherine looked up and smiled : ‘‘ Why, Dr Sinclair, I think, 
with my favourite Chalmers, that Scripture says marvellously 
little about a church !” 

“ Ah! where does Chalmers say this ?”’ 

“ [ heard him preach at the Scotch Church in London, and I 
repeat his very words ™ 

‘© Dr Chalmers,” said the Warden, ‘‘ is a man of learning, of 
wisdom, of piety, and of eloquence: but I never yet knew the 
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Calvinist who could go to his Bible without a sturdy independent 
resolution to see nothing there but what should suit his own plan 
of doctrine. Hund me a Bible, Geraldine, and I will show Miss 
Graham that Scripture says ‘ marvellously much about a 
Church.’ ” 

** Stop, Sir,” said Katherine, ‘‘ and first understand both Dr 
Chalmers and myself. You will find the word ‘church’ often 
recurring in Scripture; no Bible reader thinks of denying that. 
But I attribute to it a far different signification from yours. I 
eonceive the Church of Christ to be wholly spiritual ; for Christ 
says, the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven is within you.’ I believe that, 
under whatsoever denomination, and belonging to whatever out- 
ward community, all those who have the spirit of Christ are 
Christians, and form his pure invisible Church.” 

‘¢ Miss Graham, you believe a truth, but not the truth; or, 
in other words, you believe the truth, but not the whole truth. 
You should remark that, from the defective nature of all 
language, the word ‘church’ is employed in various significa- 
tions. It means, primarily, the whole visible body of profes- 
sing Christians ; secondly, the heads or pastors of that body } 
thirdly, the spiritual or elected portion of the visible body ; 
fourthly, the different congregations, separated, though in com- 
munion ; and also, in modern acceptation, the buildings dedicated 
to the purposes of prayer and instruction. Our Divine Re- 
deemer often speaks, it is true, of his pure and elect Church, 
and, in this sense, it is wholly spiritual and invisible ; but again, 
he gives commands and promises totally incompatible with an 
invisible and merely spiritual Church. For instance, what are 
we to understand by the following texts :—* Hear the Church.’ 
« If he neglect to hear the ‘Church,’ let him be to thee as a heathen 
and a publican.’ Then to the pastors themselves,—‘ Feed the 
flock which is amongst you, taking the oversight thereof.’— 
‘ And the things which thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be 
able to teach others also.’—‘ Ye are as a city set on a hill.’ 
There is no necessity for ne to multiply text upon text, I should 
suppose, Miss Graham, farther to prove the obvious necessity of 
Christians being a visible body, and that, if the Church is ‘ as a 
city set on a bill,’ she must be not only visible, but conspicuous !” 

“I perceive, Dr Sinclair,” said Katherine smiling, ‘‘ that you 
have endeavoured to make your few but weighty texts serve you 
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the double purpose of proving the authority as well as the visi- 
bility of the Church. Certainly, those who command and those 
who obey, as well as those who speak and those who listen, must 
be visible living men and women ; but as to any authority of one 
Christian over another, excepting the necessary influence of 
piety and learning, I own I cannot yet admit it either in theory 
or practice.” 

** Yet you read of churches being ‘ established’ or ‘ confirm- 
ed,’” replied Dr Sinclair; ‘‘ which denotes the settlement of 
such rules and regulations as were called for by the increasing 
number of the Christians: and as the Apostles themselves could 
not always be present, it was necessary that some one having 
authority should be with each community, to set things in order. 
This one person must have been appointed by the Apostles ; for 
there is no evidence of a deacon or elder taking upon himself 
such an office in these early times, unless appointed by an Apos- 
tle, or by some one who had himself received his commission 
from an Apostle. This appointment was made by the laying on 
of hands, and has continued in the Church down to this day. 
Now, respecting the ‘ Church,’ as signifying those in spiritual 
authority, you will perceive that our Lord did not grant minis- 
terial authority to his disciples in general, but first to twelve, 
and then to seventy ; that of those twelve, one was among the 
most wicked of mankind, and that our Lord well knew his char- 
acter when he appointed him ; that possibly some of those seventy 
might be unworthy persons; that our Lord, just before his 
departure, gave what may be called a fresh commission to his 
Apostles, which they should act upon after his ascension ; that 
after that event, the twelve Apostles were the leading persons 
in the Christian Church, having under them two orders or de- 
grees, viz. bishops (sometimes called elders) and deacons >and 
that this threefold division of ministers in the Church lasted as 
far as the New Testament history reaches, the Apostles having 
set men over different Churches with apostolical authority, to 
preside during their absence, and to succeed them after their 
‘decease, This sufficiently appears from passages in St Paul's 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus. It farther appears, that to 
those immediate successors of the Apostles, who were of rank 
and authority above the bishops for u time, was given the title 
of ‘ Angel,’ (see the prophecy in Revelations to the Seven 
Churches) ; and at a subsequent date, you find still the three 
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degrees of Church authority, the highest title being called bishop, 
the next priest, and lastly, the deacon. But I will give my far- 
ther reasoning on this point,” continued the Warden, laying his 
hand upon the open folio volume beside him, “in the words of 
that bright ornament of the English Church, the holy Bishop of 
Down and Dromer: ‘ All obedience to man is for God's sake ; 
for God, imprinting his authority upon the sons of men, like the 
sun reflecting upon a cloud, produces a parhelion, or a represent- 
ation of his own glory, though in great distances and imperfec- 
tion. It is the divine authority, though chartered upon a piece 
of clay, and imprinted upon a weak and imperfect man; and 
therefore, obedience to our superiors must be universal.—This 
precept is expressly apostolical. ‘ Be subject to every constitu- 
tion and authority of man for the Lord's sake.’ It is for God’s 
sake, and therefore to every one, whether it be to the king, as 
superior, or to his ministers in subordination, that is, civil 
government. For Ecclesiasticus thus: ‘ Obey them that have 
the rule over you, and submit yourselves, for they watch for 
your souls as they that must give account.’ Now, Miss Graham, 
. if you can give any hidden and opposed meaning to these seem- 
ingly plain injunctions to ‘ obey,’ to ‘ submit yourself,’ to be 
‘ subject to’ your superiors as appointed by God, I am ready 
to hear your exposition ; but I should hope that you begin to 
perceive that the Bible is explicit on the subject of both State 
and Church authority.” 

* But, Dr Sinclair, there is, both in Church and State, so 
much of man's invention, so much that is anti-scriptural, that 1 
should often feel that, in ‘ submitting,’ and ‘ obeying,’ and being 
‘ subject to,’ them, 1 should, instead of honouring, offend, God. 
Now, where I can respect the authority over me, I am willing 
enough to submit, and can bow to the individual character of 
the man, but never to his office.” 

‘“¢ Wrong, Miss Graham, wrong. Listen to farther argumenta 
from the same revered source.” 

‘* You mean from the partial and biassed pen of your old 
bishop,” returned Katherine. ‘‘ Now, my dear Sir, I am sorry 
to hurt your feelings ; but I do not care the least for any bishop. 
I have just told you, that no official station whatever can inspire. 
me with the slightest respect. I bow to character alone.” 

‘«‘ Then here you may bow fearlessly,” said the Warden with 
perfect command of temper; “the sternest nonconformist, the 
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most narrow-minded sectarian, the most bigotted Romanist, 
must each and all pay tribute to the expansive mind, deep 
learning, fervent piety, and loving affections of the holy Jeremy 
Taylor. You may listen also to the following quotations with 
the leas fear, that they are little more than a running commen. 
tary on Scripture :—‘ There. is no power but of God,’ so that 
no infirmity of person, no undervaluing circumstances, no ex- 
terior accident, is an excuse for disobedience, and to obey the 
livine authority passing through the dictates of a wise, excellent, 
»nd prudent governor, but to neglect the impositions of a looser 
head, is to worship Christ only upon Mount Thabor, and in the 
glories of his transfiguration, and to despise him upon Mount 
Calvary, and in the clouds of his inglorious and humble passion. 
‘ Not only to the good and gentle,’ says St Peter, ‘but to the 
harsh and rigid.’ Miss Graham, I do not wish to comment-in 
any severe manner on your mistaken warmth against the Church, 
but to convince you by gentle reasoning. Here, again, is a 
striking passage :—‘ For God did with greater severity punish 
the rebellion of Korah and his company, than the express 
murmurs against himself, nay, than the high crime of idolatry. 
For this latter crime God visited them with the sword ; but for 
disobedience and meeting against their superiors, God made the 
earth to swallow some of them, and fire from heaven to consume 
the rest, to show that rebellion is to be punished by the con- 
spiration of heaven and earth. And it is not amiss to observe, 
-hat obedience to man, being, as it is, for God’s sake, and yet 
to a person clothed with the circumstances and the same in- 
firmities with ourselves, is a greater instance of humility than to 
obey God immediately, whose authority is divine, whose pre- 
sence is terrible, whose power is infinite ; just as it is both greater 
faith and charity to relieve a poor saint for Jesus’ sake, than to 
give anything to Christ himself, if he should appear in all the 
robes of glory and immediate address.’ Miss Graham, | have 
perhaps spoken and quoted enough on the subject of authority. 
I do not wish to. weaken the effect by prolixity ; and discordant 
as the sound of ‘authority’ may be to the ear of a lively and 
independent woman, her respect for the word of God must be 
too great not to oblige her at least to ponder on this command 
of obediencey,—a harsh yoke to the proud, but light and easy to 
the humble of heart.” 

Katherine paused a little before she replied :—‘‘ Dr Sinclair, 
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I am aware that Scripture commands those who are taught, to 
respect their teachers, that is, if they can; but, supposing that 
I were to concede still farther, that respect is due to all those, 
who, whether respectable or not, are placed in official authority, 
what contradictory obedience would there not be demanded of 
me, from the heads or pastors of each separate Church. Can 
I obey them all! Impossible! Yet all claim ‘ obedience,’ 
‘submission,’ ‘subjection,’ as being delegated by God. Of 
course, you advise me to obey the Church of England; and 
claim for her a precedence, a superiority over her sister Pro- 
testant communities, which perfectly shocks me! And.then to 
urge on me the plea of one Church upon earth,—not spiritual 
but visible—and that one the Church of England! No! you 
must excuse me, Warden, I could not screw up my views of 
Christ's universal kingdom, within the British Channel south of 
the Tweed! Other Protestant communities have an equal right 
to this exclusiveness and self-adulation, but they are more 
humble, more charitable, more scriptural. The conduct of the 
Established Church of England towards the nonconformists and 
puritans, in earlier days, and her less cruel, but equally insulting, 
conduct at present towards the ‘ Dissenters,’ deserve alone the 
condemnation which Sir James Mackintosh, in his History of 
England, passes on all the Protestant Churches :—‘ They acted 
as if they were infallible, though they waged war aguinst that 
proud word.’ In fact, I find the Church of England constantly 
punishing in others the disobedience of which she herself had set 
the first example.” 

** To whom, and in what, was she disobedient ?” said the 
Warden. 

‘* Why, my dear Sir, if to emancipate herself from the old 
corrupt Church of Rome were not disobedience and revolt (and 
far be it from me to think it so), what right has she to bring 
the charge on those who emancipated themselves from her, when 
their conscientious feeling has been, as hers was, a desire for 
more simplicity, more purity, more close adherence to the 
Apostolic model ?”” 

‘* T will tell you why, young lady—because the Church of 
England did not Jeave the ancient Church, she merely pruned 
its excrescences. This was nobly contended for by the Martyr 
Ridley ; it was equally advanced by Land, in the preface to his 
conference with Fisher. ‘ There is no greater absurdity stirring 
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this day in Christendom,’ says he, ‘than that the Reformation 
of an old corrupted Church should be taken, will we nill we, for 
the building of anew.’ This essential point is also maintained 
by our deep theologian Tillotson, who says,—‘ When the addi- 
tions which the Church of Rome has made to the ancient faith, 
and their innovations in practice, are pared off, that which 
remains of their religion is ours.’ But the ‘ reformers’ from the 
Church of England, as those of Scotland, and of the Continent, 
were not content with pruning and paring; they uprooted, 
devastated, demolished : and the result of their impetuous and 
extravagant career is this, that there is scarcely one prominent 
corruption of the Romish times, which may not be contrasted 
by its opposite error amongst the English Dissenters, and the 
Scottish and Continental Reformers.” 

“ Doctor of Divinity and Warden of College, Oxford,” 
replied Katherine, ‘‘ you are necessitated to say all this, and I 
honour you for your zealous ‘esprit de corps ;"—but, thank 
heaven, J have taken no vows to defend the half measures of 
your very conceited Church! 

‘“* The middle course of truth is never admired by the rash and 
intemperate,” replied the Warden with dignity. ‘ The Church 
of England can support, without danger the defalcation of Miss 
Katherine Graham; but will she willingly renounce the privilege 
of membership with a Church, which can lay claim to the trans- 
mission of apostolic gifts, to a priesthood uninterrupted from the 
first ordination by Christ, our head ?” 

‘* But, Dr Sinclair, you must of necessity trace this priesthood 
through the corrupt Church of Rome; for my favourite friends, 
the Albigenses and Waldenses, in their woods and caverns, do 
not attempt to claim this, to me, unimportant line of priesthood ; 
—and this necessity of making use of the Church you protest 
against, this attempt to carry purity safely through corruption, 
this trimming and temporizing conduct, is the reason why I 
cannot respect the Church of England.” 

“‘ Will you respect the words of Christ our Lord, young 
woman? will your levity be awed by the promises of your God 
to a priesthood you would fuin despise ?’—and, as Katherine 
remained silent, being for the moment really awed by the cold 
stern manner with which Dr Sinclair pronounced those last 
words, he drew the large Bible to him, and began to comment 
on the twenty-eighth chapter of St Matthew, from the eighteenth 
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verse :— “‘‘ All power is given to me in Heaven and in earth. 
Go, THEREFORE, (observe the force of this word ‘ therefore,’ as 
it expressly implies the delegated power),—go, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you;’ or, in other words, 
*as my Father sent me, so send 1 you.’ To all which St John 
farther adds,—‘ That, having thus spoken, He breathed on them.” 
You here perceive that the blessed God Man used the matter 
and form of an express and awful gift.” 

“I expected here,” interrupted Geraldine, “that you would 
have said ‘Sacrament.’ It seems to me, from the definition of 
® sacrament given in our Church Catechism, ‘ an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace ordained by Christ 
himself,’ that from this first institution by Christ of superior 
gifts and grace, in favour of the Apostles, and their successors, 
Ordination has every claim to be received as a Sacrament. And 
when I think of the awful service which we have so lately read, 
I cannot understand why the Church of England has retained 
two Sacraments only,—‘ Baptism’ and the ‘Supper of the 
Lord ?* ” 

“If you will recall more of the words of your catechism, my 
dear, you will find, that to the question, ‘ How many Sacraments 
hath Christ ordained in his Church >? the answer is, ‘ Two only 
as generally necessary to salvation ;’ and while the Church of 
England holds that each sex, and every age, is bound, under 
awful responsibility, to receive ‘ Baptism’ and ‘the Supper of 
the Lord,’ it can never be required of women, of infants, or of 
all classes of men, to receive this, and other institutions, called, 
by the Roman Catholics, ‘ Sacraments.’” 

‘* No! certainly,” replied Geraldine ; “ it is not necessary to 
salvation to receive ‘ ordination,’ or ‘ marriage ;’ and I perceive 
that the Church of England does not positively refuse the title 
of Sacrament to the other institutions of our Lord. She merely 
speaks of those two, which all are bound to receive, and without 
which (having the means and rejecting them) we cannot be 
saved.” 

‘¢For myself,” continued the Warden, ‘‘I have ever con- 
sidered Ordination as so solemn a compact between Christ and 
the shepherds of his flock, that I receive it as possessing the 
essential parts of a Sacrament. And now tell me, Miss Graham, 
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what think you of the intention of our Lord when he said, 
‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost’: Did he lead the Apostles to 
suppose, that he conveyed to them a real donation, and yet 
bestowed nothing ?” 

: “I should never suppose any thing so blasphemous,” replied 
she. 

‘* Or,” continued the Warden, “that Christ really did bestow 
what he promised, but that the Apostles failed to receive it ?” 

** No! no!” cried Katherine, ‘“‘why imagine me obliged to 
believe either of these absurdities? I fully believe in the mira- 
culous gifts of Christ, and I fully believe in the reception of them 
by the Apostles ; for every proof is given, in the inspired pages, 
that these were not ordinary men. But what has this miracu- 
lously-gifted body to do with the besotted and degraded race of 
so-called priests, who succeeded them? Where are the proofs 
of these having received the Holy Ghost? Where are their 
gifts of healing, and their intuitive knowledge of languages, and 
all the miraculous power of the Spirit, which came on the 
Apostles °”” 

‘* The priesthood,” replied Dr Sinclair, ‘* does not claim more 
than the gifts conveyed in ‘ Ordination,’ which you are confound- 
ing with those bestowed on the day of Pentecost. The former 
transmits, in its holy and ghostly effects, authority over the souls 
of men, and power to remit and retain sins. After the words, 
‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ follows immediately, ‘ Whose sins 
soever ye retain they are retained, and whose soever sins ye 
remit they are remitted ;’ and then, ‘Lo! I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world ;’ plainly extending far beyond 
the days of the Apostles the gifts conveyed by ordination. But 
when the intimation is given, Luke xxiv. 49, of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, in cloven tongues of fire, no promise of a trans- 
mission of these gifts is given; and, beyond the favoured ones, 
who ‘were all assembled with one accord in one place,’ the Pente- 
costal gifts extended not. And now, Miss Graham, in reply to 
your attack on the Church of England, that she has, in retaining 
a priesthood which, can only be traced through the Romish 
Church, attempted to carry purity safely through corruption, 
and that her conduct has been too temporizing to command your 
respect,—let me say this, that you are again confounding the 
actual belief of the Church with the outward demonstration of 
that belief; or, in other worda ~ practice. The Church her. 
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self is to be judged of by her accredited and acknowledged 
dogmas of faith. The Church of England is corrupt in practice. 
and has been as much so, perhaps, as the Church of Rome ; but, 
if you examine her articles, you will find her sound in principle. 
The Church of Rome was corrupt in practice long before she 
was corrupt in principle; and although it would be difficult to 
defend some of the dogmas of preceding councils, she was not, 
perhaps, really schismatic till the council of Trent. This is the 
date when those errors in practice, which had crept in, and, by 
degrees, had been vaguely admitted, received the fatal stamp of 
Church authority ; and by this act of self-destruction,—lJisten to 
this, Geraldine!—the Romish Church cut herself off from the 
pure and Scriptural Church, and from that time became as a 
dead branch: while that part of the priesthood and laity who 
steadfastly adhered tothe Apostolic model, remained, as they had 
ever been, the Holy Church,—the spouse of Christ. What 
becomes now of your assertion, that this Church, which is 
the Church of our favoured land, existed only through corrup- 
tion °” 

‘ Perhaps, Dr Sinclair,” at length replied Katherine, ‘I had 
better not run the msk of displeasing you, which I certainly 
must, if I give utterance to all I think.” 

‘If you can divest yourself, Miss Graham, of your accustomed 
tone of irreverence, which is the fault of your Presbyterian 
association, you may then place your objections to the Church 
fully before me; for it is your tone of mind, not the nature of 
your opinions, which is to me chiefly reprehensible.” 

** You think, Warden, that 1 am of too independent and fear- 
less a turn of mind? Well! perhaps that is my tendency ; but 
I assure you that I am now struggling for no selfish or private 
rights, but for those of Protestantism, as a great whole, If I 
must renounce either this transmitted priesthood, this Apostolie 
descent, or else the Protestant Churches of Scotland, Geneva, 
Germany, and the respectable Dissenters of England, let me 
rather doubt the necessity of any distinct line of priests ; let me 
suppose that every faithful expounder of God's word is priest 
sufficient to lead others to righteousness, and to be himself 
accepted of the Lord.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant, announcing one who was hailed with pleasure by all the 
party, notwithstanding the engrossing nature of the conversation: 
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this was the former college friend of Dr Sinclair, the learned 
and eccentric Mr Everard. 

‘* Well! my dear friends, contagion or non-contagion, here 
am I,” exclaimed the old gentleman, entering with the spring 
and vivacity of youth. ** Why, how is this? Warder of ——, 
have you been laying all your college honours at the feet of 
Miss Graham, or have the ladies been referring to you as umpire 
in the Paradise of Coquettes? Red cheeks! sparkling eyes! 
wrinkled brow!—-Come! come! in plain terms, what is the 
matter ?” 

“* Controversy !” said Geraldine. 

‘* The devil!” cried Mr Everard, shutting his eyes tight, and 
putting a hand to each ear; ‘‘ give wrangling to the winds. I'll 
none of it! Come, and ride with me on the open heath, for I 
have something to show, and something to tell, under the bright 
sun, that shines alike on the Jew and Gentile. Ah! my little 
sparkler, so you are smiling on me,” continued he, while peeping 
from his still half-closed eyes at Geraldine, who, to welcome her 
old friend and favourite, had pushed aside her drawing-table, 
where she had listened too intently to the conversation to make 
much progress in her employment, and who now declared her 
readiness to follow his advice. The horses were accordingly 
ordered to the gate, leading from the flower garden into the 
park, that the party might not pass through the infected body 
of the house. ‘‘ Katherine,” said Geraldine, as the servant 
waited for farther orders, ‘‘ I believe you find the new horse too 
dull for you, and my uncle generally rides the favourite grey.” 

‘* What! more difficulties between Miss Graham and the 
Warden !"’ cried Mr Everard. 

‘* None whatever,” said the Warden, rising and bowing to 
Miss Graham. ‘‘I shall be happy to prove to my fair opponent 
the difference of concession in material and immaterial points, 
and the pleasure it will give me to resign to her the horse she 
so gracefully controls.” 

‘‘ Thank you, Warden, both for the pretty horse, and the 
pretty speech ; but what will you ride yourself?” 

‘‘ The groom desired me to say, yesterday,” said the footman, 
“‘that the General's black Valencia would be the better now 
for exercise.” 

“‘ Well, then, I will try the charger,” said the Warden. 

«* Like the doughty churchmen of old,” observed Mr Everard, 
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‘who, whether in battle, or following the chase, were ever 
nobly mounted.” : 

*“ All which magnificence well became a priesthood trans- 
mitted from those who went forth with but scrip and staff,” cried 
Katherine Graham, as she followed Geraldine, to equip for her 
ride; and, without waiting for the Warden’s reply,—that 
‘‘ magnificence, however reprehensible in the clergy, had never 
been a dogma of their faith.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

A dim and mighty minster of old time, 

A temple shadowy, with remembrances 

Of the majestic past ! 

Hemons, 

‘*T am rejoiced, Mr Everard, that your secret lies on this 
side of the heath,” said Miss Carrington, as, after a long canter 
on the turf, they all but retraced their steps, and again approached 
the town and Manor Hall of Elverton. ‘Iam rejoiced that 
you have made us turn our horses’ heads this way; for, as I am 
sure you would not risk our entering the town, you are going to 
climb the Abbey Hill, and visit the ruins.” 

‘** Everard, cried the Warden, “if such be your intention, 
you must excuse my being your fellow-climber. Both Valencia 
and myself see the peril of attempting it, at our sober time of 
life. We will ruminate on the turf below ; and, if your anti- 
quarian research should exhaust our patience, we can slowly 
return home by the way we came.” 

“ But is it really dangerous, Mr Everard 2” said Geraldine, 
who loved difficulties on horseback much less than in argument. 
‘** I have little physical courage, and this new way up to the 
Abbey does, indeed, appear very steep.” 

“ Not a bit,—not a bit! give your horse the free rein, till he 
reaches those furze bushes; then turn him sharp to the left. 
Now for it! who is for glory follow me!” and the energetic old 
man struck boldly up the steep ascent, followed closely by 
Katherine ; and, after some hesitation, by Geraldine and the 
grooms. As in most things, the first difficulties were the only 
formidable ones ; and, after reaching the little platform pointed 
out by Mr Everard, and stopping there for an instant to con- 
gratulate themselves, and pat the favourite horses, they followed 
him, as he directed, up a natural or long-disused path, the 
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gradual ascent of which allowed them to take hasty glances at 
the wide expanse of rich champaign country beneath them. 
“Qn! on!” was, however, the impatient cry of their leader; 
and they obeyed, till fairly under the Abbey walls, They were 
then allowed to rest, and to contemplate one of the most magni 
ficent prospects ever spread before the eye of man 

“‘ And this is your secret, Mr Everard,” said Geraldine, half 
delighted, half disappointed ; ‘this view does indeed exceed that 
from any other part of the ruins, and is quite magnificent. | 
can scarcely believe but that in the extreme horizon I can trace 
the sea.” : 

‘You do, you do!” cried Mr Everard, rubbing his hands in 
transport ; ‘‘ you see from hence the western coast : but observe 
what a succession of faintly defined distances,—what a rich 
middie ground,—the tinted heaths warming and relieving the 
greens ; and then to reflect what figures once occupied the fore- 
ground, moving round the hallowed building, of which just a 
window-frame, or ivied buttress, would contrast with the smiling 
landscape. Now, Geraldine, my girl, you must draw all this for 
me, and place me some holy man, engaged in orisons, just within 
the Abbey ; for now we will go within, and decide whether a 
crumbling breach, or fretted window-arch, shall frame the future 
picture.” 

They now entered, with their horses, into a little ruined court, 
whence no access to the rest of the building was discoverable, 
but where Mr Everard alighted, and lifted the ladies from their 
horses. ; 

‘I see that your one secret contains many,” said Katherine 
Graham, as they in vain searched for a communication with the 
interior of the building. Mr Everard’s eyes sparkled; but he 
did not attempt to aid them in their perplexity. 

« Let us look more into these niches,” said Geraldine, striking 
as firmly as she could on the stone pedestal ; which, however, 
seemed part of the solid building, and gave forth no hollow 
sound. “I am delighted,” continued she, ‘to find thut the 
secret has a reference to this venerable and venerated pile ; for 
greatly as I love the simple magniticence of nature, my enjoy- 
ment in it is not complete without some association of past or 
future times in the history of man.” 

‘* Well,” cried the happy Mr Everard, “ will you give up the 
search ?” and, without waiting the reply, he beckoned the 
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servants to him, and, with their assistance, succeeded in turning. 
on {ts concealed and well-constructed pivot, the pedestal of one 
of those very niches which Geraldine had fruitlessly attempted ; 
when, to the joy of the lovers of adventure and romance, steps 
were seen beneath, and a faint light, from some other egress, 
discovered the secret communication with the interior of the 
ruined Abbey. 

“IT am quite ready to follow you,” cried Geraldine, as Mr 
Everard turned round for applause at this opening to a new 
adventure. ‘I shall dream of this for nights to come: this is 
really a secret ; but how did you discover it >?” 

“* Ah! that I cannot reveal; therefore you must suppose it 
chance, or the aid of the saints, who are bound to befriend the 
lovers of the olden time, for that was their goldenage. Noone 
cares for the saints now-a-days. I do not think there is a spice 
of poetic feeling left in England. I found my way up here one 
day ; because, having spied a bit of rare geranium growing just 
on the platform, and having urged my horse up to it, I then 
followed that obvious little path, which seems in fact to be no 
secret to the children of the town, who have, perhaps, formed it 
in their wanderings round the Abbey. This outer court was 
once, I am inclined to think, part of the covered building. But 
come down now with me to my hidden treasures ; we can still 
talk there.” So saying, Mr Everard, bending his person con- 
siderably, stepped into the small aperture, and descended the 
stone steps, followed by his willing companions, whom he in- 
troduced into a small but exquisitely worked chapel,—the orna- 
ments of which had not only escaped the ravages of time, and 
the still ruder assaults of reformation zeal, but exhibited a fresh- 
ness and beauty which excited the astonishment, as much as the 
admiration, of the visitors. The light fell from apertures in the 
carved ceiling, and was sufficient to show the white marble altar, 
and bas-relief of the ‘ Lamb that was slain,’ and the ‘ Sealed 
Book,’ described in the Apocalypse. The workmanship of this 
drew from the usually severe critic, Mr Everard, unbounded 
praize, followed by regrets that the large picture above the altar, 
of which he had had a full view the other day, when the sun 
was at the meridian, should now be nearly obscured. ‘It is an 
undoubted Leonardo da Vinci,” cried he, ‘and in admirable 
preservation. I would not have you miss seeing this Virgin 
and Child for any thing. Well! can you climb” at length 
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added he, laying his hand on the altar, and planting his foot 
firmly on the most projecting part of the bas-relief. Geraldine 
shrank back. ‘* What! my little amazon, afraid of climbing 2” 
cried he; ‘‘ here,—I will show you how easy it is:” and, with 
the spring of a boy, the old man raised himself on the altar, and 
held out his hand to his young favourite. “I cannot! I 
cannot !"? exclaimed Geraldine, unable to define, even to herself, 
the emotion with which she beheld this desecration of the holy 
spot. ‘* I know not why, but indeed, Mr Everard, as you have 
seen the picture before, 1 wish you would not remain there.” 

“ Ah! you have a little superstitious feeling about an altar,” 
replied he, as he trampled up and down, to catch the best light 
for the admired picture. ‘I believe youare right! These are 
feelings which bespeak a devotional, even if mistaken, frame of 
—! Ah! here's the point of sight. Now you may see the 
hand grasping the drapery: fine—very fine. Miss Graham, 
you must see this masterpiece,—decidedly an original, —so come 
up, that is it: now take care, for the space is not large;"’ and 
thus, having assisted Katherine to mount, he continued to 
expatiate on the depth of colouring, and breadth of lights and 
shadows,—proving to his companion, who cared little for the 
dissertation, that this chef-d'euvre could have come from no 
hand but that of Da Vinci: while Geraldine stood below, looking 
around the dimly-lighted chapel, and lost in wonder at the state 
of preservation in which every thing appeared, as contrasted 
with the pile of ruins of which it formed an integral part. 
After some minutes thus spent, she again approached the altar, 
and, gazing with fresh admiration at the inimitable carving of 
the bas-relief, entreated her two friends, now about to descend, 
not to plant their feet on that which was a type of the Redeemer, 
but to regain the pavement by the sides of the altar ; where, on 
moving, she had just discovered an opening, containing shelves, 
doubtless for the safe keeping of the books and sacred vessels of 
the Catholic service. By these they might descend; and to 
oblige Geraldine, as well as for their better convenience, both. 
Mr Everard and Miss Graham made use of these shelves, and 
then proceeded to the second grand secret; namely, the com- 
munication between this little hidden chapel and the renowned 
and frequented Abbey. But Geraldine lingered at the side where 
she had seen these shelves; and at length, from the remote 


corner of one of them, she drew forth, amidst dust and rubbish, 
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a glove, a cluster of registers, tipped with dingy gold, and an 
old Missal, in Latin and English. Geraldine’s exclamation, us 
this last treasure appeared, drew her companions quickly back 
to her side ; and it required all Mr Everard’s magnanimity and 
benevolence to pardon Geraldine’s younger eyes for having dis- 
covered these relics. He struggled, however, to forgive her, 
and gaily said,—‘‘ When next I grope amongst old ruins, and 
renovated chapels, I shall stipulate, before I bring any fellow- 
lovers of antiquity to see my hobby, that no one rides but 
myself.” 

Geraldine’s quick perception instantly felt his chagrin; and 
she replied,—‘* Every thing in this chapel is yours, as actual 
discoverer. I merely petition that, at some future time, I may 
read and study this Roman Catholic Liturgy. I have long 
wished to see a Missal, but knew not whom to ask, without its 
being immediately reported that ‘ Miss Carrington had turned 
Papist 

“If all reports were as prophetic,” observed Miss Graham, 
the public ‘ould be in little danger of being misled.” 

‘‘Oh! Katherine,” exclaimed Geraldine, “ it is you who are 
turning false prophetess : for there is far less danger of this result 
in my search after truth, than there was some days ago; and 
docile as I intend to be to my uncle’s instructions, how can you 
foresee such a termination to them?” 

‘“‘ Because, my dear,” replied Miss Graham, ‘‘ you are listen- 
ing, hour after hour, to arguments and reasoning from that 
High Church uncle of yours,—all which sink deep into your 
mind, while they reach no farther than my temper. By his 
‘decent forms,’ his transmitted priesthood, his Apostolic gifts, 
with his clinging to his spiritual ancestry, and his anathemas 
against dissent from ¢he Church, he is paving‘the way for your 
easy and obvious walk into that very Church which he actually 
boasts never to have /eft, but only to have reformed.” : 

“ Ha! lies the wind in that quarter ?” said Mr Everard, as he 
buttoned the Missal within the breast of his coat, and fixed his 
eyes with great interest on the speakers. 

«Y must hear all my uncle’s arguments to the close,” replied 
Geraldine, ‘‘ before I can pronounce on them. At present he 
has intentionally touched, but slightly, on the separation between 
the Roman Catholic Church and that of England. He is pro- 
ceéding methodically, first, to‘'defend the arguments of a visible 
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and hierarchical Church upon earth, for the guardianship of the 
Holy Scriptures, and for the instruction of the faithful. Very 
possibly his train of argument may bear closely on the Catholic 
doctrine in this respect ; but that some points of union are to 
annul all the points of disagreement, I cannot hope.” 

“«* Hope!” cried Mr Everard, with fresh interest. 

“‘ Yes,” said Geraldine, ‘* I often wish that some timely con- 
cession, on the Catholic side, could have prevented the breach 
between the Churches, which every century seems to widen. But 
Katherine is quite mistaken in supposing that my uncle is help- 
ing me, unknown to himself, into the Catholic Church ; for itis 
he alone who has arrested me. Disgusted with Protestantism, as 
it has been displayed to me, in all the lawlessness of private in- 
terpretation, and in the severity with which every new expounder 
condemned his brother’s vagaries, and dogmatized on his own, 
I had almost made up my mind to go for instruction to this 
Catholic priest, Father Bernard, when my uncle arrived, and 
Providence favoured my confidence in him. I am earnestly 
wishing to be satisfied with our Church; and there is, in my 
uncle, a calm persuasion of being in the right, which has its effect 
upon me.” 

‘© Well!” cried Katherine, “ I conclude that the Warden has 
nothing more to say to me; for, after winding up to that grand 
climax in favour of his Church, he can only now (to use his own 
Johnsonian terms) ‘ weaken by prolixity,’ and I resign him wholly 
te you. Why, Mr Everard, you have fallen into a complete re- 
verie, in consequence of this interlude of ours! Let us now 
proceed with the wonders of this Popish fabric.” 

‘* With all my heart,” cried he, * rousing himself from his fit 
of abstraction. ‘‘ Now for the secret communication with the 
abbey !"” and he led his young friends to the other side of 
the altar, from that on which they had stood and discoursed. 
Here were no shelves, but on opening the door, which formed 
the end of the altar, a wide space was discoverable: there being 
no back either to the altar or to the picture. They entered, by 
stooping, into the obscure recess, and then, closely following 
Mr Everard, ascended a small spiral staircase, which led them 
far above the height of the little chapel, and proved very fati- 
guing to the fair adventurers, encumbered as they were by their 
long: riding habits ;.the more so that they were nearly in the 
dark, the small. loup-holes whieh had onde served to admit the 
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light being choked by ivy and rubbish. At length they were 
cheered by « stronger light, and each separately emerged, after 
many warnings of caution from Mr Everard, upon the dismantled 
but still majestic wall of the abbey ruin. 

*¢ I am convinced,” said Mr Everard, ‘‘ that a passage or cor- 
ridor once ran along here, in the thickness of the wall, and thus 
formed. a communication with the interior of the abbey ; though 
1 do not wish to risk your safety, or my own, by venturing far- 
ther, especially as the wind is somewhat troublesome up here. 
Mark well, however, that this opening, at the top of the little 
spiral staircase, is apparently the only one since we left the altar 
in the chapel below, and now, as you descend, keep one hand 
sliding along the wall, and call out to me if you feel any in- 
equality in the surface ; for there is a sliding door, which I may 
miss, having forgotten to count the steps down to it the other 
day, and passed it.—It is just at thirty feet from the chapel.” 

‘* This is admirable for our white riding gloves,” cried Kather- 
ine to Geraldine, as they felt the outer wall in descending the 
damp and mouldy tower. 

‘* Take them off and give them to me,” said Mr Everard 
eazerly, ‘* I will put them in my pocket, and your touch will be 
more accurate without them.” 

‘* Thank you,” returned Miss Graham, much amused by his 
simplicity : ‘‘ but I prefer on every occasion spoiling art to spoil- 
ing nature, and have much more respect for my hands than for 
my gloves.— Here is somcthing different from the rest of the wall, 
however,” continued she, suddenly stopping in her descent. 

** Go down then a few steps, both of you ladies, till 1 can feel 
it; for I cannot pass you in this narrow place. Ha! ha! we 
have it. Now, take care I do not strike you in pushing aside 
this door, which slides into the wall. I have counted this time 
—there are just twenty-two steps from the top; so that the 
tower contains just forty-two steps in ull, Well done, old 
Everard!” cried he at length, as the reluctant panel moved in 
its destined groove, and left a narrow opening into a gallery, 
actually formed within the wall, and perfectly light from being - 
roofless, while the footing was secure on the hewn stone. Into 
this they stepped, and after walking along between the two high 
walls, which were still of a respectable thickness, they descended 
about fifteen steps, and found themselves at an opening, whence 
(thanks to’a large pile of stones and rubbish) they could eaaily 
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gain the large quadrangle of the ruin; a place well known to our 
party, as well as to the rest of the neighbourhood, as one of the 
most perfect specimens of ancient ecclesiastical architecture to be 
seen in that part of England; and, in these modern times, ex. 
posed to all the pic-nic incursions of pleasure-loving parties ; 
who, however, little suspected the fact, that, in times forming a 
middle age between the monastic era of the abbey and its present 
desecration, the ancient vault beneath the abbey church had, 
by the persecuted Catholics of the reigns of the Tudors and 
their successors, been converted into a chapel, where, at midnight, 
and by stealth, the ancient but prohibited service was performed, 
—the priest ministering at the risk of life, the hearers attending 
at that of heavy fines, if not of imprisonment and torture. ‘ Yes,” 
continued Mr Everard, who gave his two auditors this account, 
‘‘ | have been, during the past month, incessantly at this spot, 
and am convinced of what I tell you. The common county 
chronicle gives the account of the sequestration of the abbey 
and the abbey lands, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, together 
with the pillage attendant on all his royal reforms. The build- 
ing, however, was not destroyed, and, during the revival of 
Catholicity in the reign of Mary, was used as an hospital, with 
some attempts to restore its former privileges, which were all 
swept away by Elizabeth. The hospital even became suspicious, 
because, within cloistered walls, the establishment was merged 
in other institutions; and, at the supposed discovery of some 
‘popish plot,’ the popular fury satiated itself by demolishing the 
whole interior of this majestic pile. Here ends the county re- 
cord, and henceforth the principal interest lies in the vault be- 
neath the chancel of the ancient abbey church, to which the ac- 
cess was probably from behind the high altar. Be that as it may, 
I have ascertained that the little sliding door, which we had such 
difficulty in finding, was constructed by the more modern and 
persecnted Catholics, as a farther means of escape, should they 
be pursued up the staircase from their subterranean chapel.” 

*¢ And why, do you think, has this little memorable spot been 
deserted ?”’ said Geraldine. 

“I conclude,” replied Mr Everard, “that unconquerable 
difficulties at length attended the access to it, for on the posses- 
sor of the little furm below the hill would depend the freedom 
of the path we monnted ; and now that the Established Church, 
thank God, has ceased to persecute the builders and benefactors 
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_ Of the cathedrals and churches of the land, and allows them to 
erect, as they can, their humble chapels, the Catholics will no 
longer be driven into roofs and under ground to celebrate the 
mysteries of their faith.” 
‘Mr Everard, you speak as though you believed in those 
mysteries.” 
** No! I do not, but my blood boils when I see persecution, 
either when its victims cannot believe, or when they cannot help 
‘believing, what passes man’s comprehension. 


* Who sees these dismal heaps, but will demand 
What barbarous invader sacked the land ! 
But when he hears no Goth, no Turk aid bring 
This desolation, but a Christian king, 
When nothing but the same of zeal appears 
*Twixt our best actions, and the worst of theirs: 
What does he think our sacrilege would spare, 
Since these th’ effects of our devotion are !’"* 


** That voice, and those sentiments, must belong to the liberal 
Mr Everard,” exclaimed some one, who had overheard the latter 
part at least of this quotation; and, as the party turned to 
identify the speaker, two gentlemen issued from behind an abut- 
ment, which had hitherto concealed them, the younger and taller 
of whom, advancing eagerly to Mr Everard, shook him heartily 
by the hand; when, turning to bow to the two ladies, ‘‘ Miss 
Carrington!” exclaimed he, in joyful surprise, “have I indeed 
the pleasure of renewing our acquaintance in the company of so 
great a peace-maker as my friend Mr Everard ©” 

‘“‘ Why, my dear,” said the old gentleman to Geraldine, ‘ do 

ou already know Sir Eustace de Grey >” 

‘* Indeed I do,” replied Geraldine smiling ; ** but I see that Sir 
Eustace, by referring to a peace-maker, has not quite forgiven 
my attacks Jast year upon himself and his Church.” 

‘‘I could only be honoured by the privilege of defending 
myself,” replied he, gaily; “and as for my Church, I am less 
sore than I formerly was on her account, as I see the odious 
mask now falling off, which misrepresentation had fastened on 
her matchless beauty.” 

“ Geraldine,” said Miss Graham, “ it is very damp here, and 
I am tired to death of all these discoveries. Pray, are we to 
stay in the ruins all day ?” 

“‘ Are you really tired, Katherine? I beg your pardon, we 
will return home directly,” replied Geraldine, who felt, by the 
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tone of her friend’s voice, that she was vexed as well as faticued ; 
and Mr Everard was now commissioned to call the servants, 
who had been ordered to bring round the horses to the great 
entrance of the abbey. As Sir Eustace held the rein of the 
spirited Finella, his hitherto silent companion advanced to ask 
him, whether another day would be more convenient for taking 
the measurements they had contemplated in the abbey ?” 

‘*It would, indeed, my good Sir,” replied the young baronet ; 
‘* at least, if you can go on without me so much the better—if 
not, write to me—or no—stay—I will call on you to-morrow.” 

“ Surely I ought to know that countenance,” said Geraldine, 
as the stranger bowed his farewell, and returned to the interior 
of the abbey; ‘‘ perhaps I have seen him at church.” 

‘-T can scarcely think so,” replied Sir Eustace, smiling, ‘‘ for 
Mr Grantly is a staunch Catholic, and devoted also, in his pro- 
fession of architect, to our poor little chapels ; to attend to which 
he has often declined more lucrative engagements.” 

“ What can be his purpose in taking the measurements of the 
ruin?” asked Geraldine ; but she wished to recall the question 
when uttered, as her companion mounted his horse without a 
reply, and the little troop now slowly descended the sloping 
turf, until they regained the high road. 


CHAPTER VII. 


** Experience is the father, and memory is the mother, of wisdom.” 
Spanish Proverb. 
‘* No! Katherine, you are quite mistaken,” said Geraldine, in 
the evening of that day, as the two friends reposed after their 
fatizues on the same sofa, while the Warden and Mr Everard 
remained in the dining-room engaged in deep discourse. ‘* In 
supposing Sir Eustace de Grey to influence my leaning towards 
the Catholic belief, you are mistaken, and wilfully so, for have 
I ever concealed from you any feeling of my heart? and have 
you not watched the progress of reason and religion in conquer- 
ing the preference I own to have felt, in more girlish days, for 
that Catholic from whom country and creed have parted me for 
ever? have you not often heard me since return to heaven my 
thanks, that strength was given to me to steel my heart against 
the brilliant witcheries of Spain; that all was over that could 
‘tempt my heart, could cloud my mind, could cast a shadow on 
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my high resolve to know the truth!... Four years ago, some 
conscientious scruples would have fettered me—now I am free, 
and, being so, trust me I will preserve my liberty.” 

“IT know too well your scrupulous integrity,” returned Miss 
Graham, “to suppose that your mind will be swayed, except in 
self-delusion: you will continue to believe yourself at liberty, 
and this very belief, added to the sacrifice you must make, in 
selecting an impoverished Catholic for the sharer of your many 
thousands, is exactly what would most gain on the confiding 
generosity of your character. I am the more annoyed hy the 
renewal of this acquaintance, inasmuch as | had hoped that your 
early prepossession for a foreign Catholic had gradually been 
merged in a firm and warm regard for a Protestant countryman, 
one whom even J think worthy of you, one to whom your father 
gives his esteem, and whose religious principles have stood the 
test of trial and experience. Think of General Carrington’s 
disappointment, should he find that another romance has made 
you refuse the son of his old friend.” 

‘“‘ I hope never to retuse Lord Hervey,” replied Geraldine. 

** Do you 2?” said Katherine ; ‘‘ I rejoice to hear this!” 

‘** IT mean,” continued Geraldine, “ that I hope to prevent his 
Lordship’s ever proposing. I did so once before, for his pride 
and delicacy were admirably clear-sighted, and stood my friends: 
may they ever prove sotome! But, Katherine, let me venture 
to say, that I in my turn, must think you self-deceived in your 
judgment on your poor friend. Lord Hervey is a Protestant, 
and, therefore, you do not accuse me of being won by his coronet,a 
calumny of which half the world wouldsuspect me. You have never 
supposed me capable of sacrificing my earthly happiness to vanity 
and ambition; then, oh! why suspect me of renouncing my 
eternal happiness to the girlish whim of a romantically sounding 
name ?” 

“No, no!” replied Katherine, ‘ I donot think it is the mere 
name of Eustace de Grey, which has charms for you; but the 
whole romance of his position. The once immense estates of 
the De Greys, confiscated under the ungrateful Charles, and 
parcelled out, here a little, there a little, among Protestant 
courtiers ; the honourable pride which prevents his ever advert- 
ing to his contrasted fortunes, with all those traits of generosity 
and pious enthusiasm with which Mr Everard has been entertain- 
ing you ever since we parted with Sir Eustace at the park gate 
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——not to mention that indescribable nobility and grace of manner 
in which I confess him to be matchless amongst your suitors 
. . .« All this, Geraldine, unconsciously to yourself, biasses 
your mind towards the community, of which you sce so good 
& specimen.” 

“ Suppose I were to own to you,” replied Geraldine, “ that 
notwithstanding my appreciation of those rare qualities to which 
you pay generous tribute, Sir Eustace is tuo lively, too animated, 
too much like myself in fact, exactly to please my imagination, 
I like my contrasts, The pensive, the meditative, the all but 
sad, are those who fasten on my fancy; and, although my life 
has been one of nearly unclouded prosperity, yet I seem to have 
& prospective sympathy with the unhappy. The joyous Eustace 
de Grey requires no sympathy of this nature, his heart seems 
ever bounding and elastic.” 

** You have only to see him fairly in love,” said Katherine, 
“and your fancy for the pathetic and the miserable would be 
gratified.” 

‘*T find, then,” returned Geraldine, “ that I mus¢ satisfy your 
mind respecting the degree of regard I am likely to feel for this 
new friend. You force me to prove to you the limit beyond 
which it were impossible for that regard to extend. Know, then, 
that Sir Eustace is attached and betrothed to his cousin, the 
beautiful Countess Angela de Grey—a being, compared with 
whom, Geraldine Carrington is as nought.” 

*¢ And why have you tormented me so long by concealing this 
good news ?” said Kathcrine, smiling in evident satisfaction. 

‘* Because I was told of this engagement by their aunt, Lady 
Winefride Blount, in strict confidence, and you must not make 
me repent having admitted you amongst the few who are intrusted 
with the secret,—the reason for this secrecy being some still 
deeper secret, into which [ am not admitted.” | 

At this instant Mr Everard and the Warden entered the room. 
Geraldine, springing from the sofa, rang the bell for coffee, and 
then, meeting her two vulued friends with her usual playful and 
affectionate greeting, was instantly struck by the gravity of 
their countenances, and asked whether anything puinful had 
occurred. 

The Warden laid his hand on his niece’s head in a kind and 
paternal manner, but did not reply ; and taking up the evening 
pewspaper, drew near the window, with the air of one who 
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wishes to mark his desire to be alone. Mr Everard, howover, 
replied to Geraldine’s inquiring looks by a smile, and, perceiving 
a shawl hanging near, he threw it around her, and drew her arm 
within his as he led her into the balcony. “ Tell me,” whispered 
Geraldine, ‘“‘ what has disturbed my uncle? Does the dreadful 
-cholera extend its ravages? Is any one else attacked amongst 
our people =” 

‘“ No: the official report continues much the same ; and 
Sinclair is more at ease on your account, as he perceives your 
courage to be rallied, and has, besides, much comfort from this 
sudden change of wind, which blows from the Hall to the town, 
instead of bringing us the infected vapours thence.” 

‘* Then why, Mr Everard, did he look so solemnly in my face 
just now ?” 

‘* Because my sweet little friend has smiled once more on the 
* Papist’ De Grey.” 

“Oh! is that all>’ cried Geraldine; ‘I am much relieved, 
and shall soon relieve my uncle's mind on that subject. I have 
no personal interest whatever in my inquiries respecting the 
authority of my own Church to decide against those doctrines of 
the Catholic Church, which she has taught me to consider anti- 
scriptural ; and I shall be happy to give an account to my uncle 
of my former acquaintance with Sir Eustace, which has never 
been renewed till our accidental meeting this morning.” 

“* And pray, then, let me be present,” said Mr Everard ; ‘‘ for 
my interest will be fully as great as his, though my anxiety will 
not be so painful. Tell me first, however, my dear,—if I may 
presume on your kind partiality for your old friend,—tell me 
something of the progress of your mind from that ultra-protes- 
tantism into which you were conducted by your governess, Miss 
Cooper, of zealous memory, and which bade fair to turn my 
gentle, loving, and merry little favourite, into a pedantic and 
censorious regulator of every one’s soul but her own.” 

‘¢‘ T have promised my uncle the very account you have re- 
quested,’’ said Geraldine, ‘so that here are two separate histories 
for me to enter upon, whenever you and my dear uncle are in- 
clined to listen to what would be great egotism, were it not for 
the stake it involved. But, Mr Everard, have you any objection 
to my questioning you on your opinion of the Roman Catholic 
Church? I know you to be a member of my own Church, from 
your always attending the same service with us, and accepting 
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the office of godfather to my uncle Edmund's little boy; but 
from several things, especially from your conversation this morn- 
ing with your friend, Sir Eustace, I should have guessed you to 
be a Catholic.” 

‘* Just because I do not believe all the ‘ raw head and bloody 
bone’ stories which have accumulated during three hundred years 
against the Catholics,” replied Mr Everard. 

“It was not your freedom from vulgar prejudices, my dear 
Sir,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ which made me listen with surprise to 
part of your observations to Sir Eustace; for I too have been 
enlightened, by a little work of Gother's, respecting the actual 
belief of our ancestors ; which belief, though it comprises more 
than I could bring my mind to receive, is, nevertheless, very 
different from that which Protestants attribute to them.” 

‘‘ Ah, yes! the Catholics are never allowed to know their own 
creed ; we Protestants always supposing ourselves better ac- 
quainted with it, doubtless by some supernatural intervention, as 
we never read or listen to what they have to say for themselves. 
But what struck you as strange, in my conversation this morn- 
ing 2” 

‘* One thing,” replied Geraldine, “ was, that, in speaking of 
the Reformation, you called it ‘the revolt’ against the Church.” 

“© Well! and what was it?” said Mr Everard. ‘ Do you not 
know, that when arevolt is successful, it always bears some other 
name ?”” 

‘* But my uncle will not admit that our Church ever could 
revolt; for he holds that she is the same with the Apostolical 
Church of the early ages, and, at the time of the Reformation, 
was purified, but not destroyed.” 

‘* But he speaks, does he not, of the pure Church of England 
emancipating herself from the thraldom of Rome °” 

‘“‘ Indeed he does, and in those very terms.’ 

‘* Well, ‘emancipation,’ and ‘ reformation,’ convey to my mind 
different images: but, be that as it may, if the spiritual supre- 
macy of Rome was an usurpation, then use which word you 
please: but if not, then the great event of the sixteenth century 
was a revolt :—and now let us have our coffee !” 

“I am rather amused,” whispered Geraldine to Mr Everard, 
as they re-entered her boudoir from the balcony, “‘ at the care 
with which my uncle and Miss Graham would guard me from 
any acquaintance with Catholics, when you are not considered 
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dangerous—you, whose arguments and opinions would have 
infinitely more weight with me, from the mere circumstance of 
your freedom from the trammels of party. But I cannot under- 
stand your position, Mr Everard. You are ostensibly a member 
of the Church of England, and yet you term her Reformation a 
‘revolt’ against the spiritual supremacy of Rome: are you then 
of no outward Church? Are you independent of any authority ? 
You puzzle me, Mr Everard.” 

The old gentleman sipped his coffee for some time in silence ; 
at length he whispered, “I have a great scheme in view—but 
hush !—the time is not yet ripe, though we live in glorious days 
... .Warden—what news ?” 

‘* None whatever,” said Dr Sinclair, laying down the paper. 

‘Then I vote,” continued Mr Everard, “that we get rid of 
these empty cups, and of the servants, and that we become more 
enlightened respecting the previous state of mind of our little 
favourite here, before you can know how far to lead her in 
learned research, or J—into my Utopia.” 

The Warden smiled, and shook his head, at this reference to 
what he considered as the offspring of the one crazy cell in his 
friend’s brain; and, in a short time, Geraldine was seated be- 
twecn her two venerable friends. Katherine Graham, being 
absorbed in letter-writing, was not considered of the party, and 
Mr Everard paved the way for Geraldine’s recital, by relating 
some anecdotes of her childish devotion of feeling, and of the 
change which he had remarked, in this respect, under the gover- 
ness who had taken tlie principal part in her education, Madame 
Croisart.—‘* Pray, my dear, was she a Catholic, under promise 
never to speuk on the subject of religion, or a Protestant, whose 
doctrinal sins were those of omission ?” 

“Can you ask that question,” replied Geraldine, “ when my 
father even exceeds my uncle in his hostility to Catholics? No! 
Madame Croisart was a French Protestant, although she con- 
formed in everything to the Church of England. Possibly, from 
having belonged to a persecuted race in a Popish land, she was 
terrified by anything that appeared to border upon Catholicism, 
and checked all my bursts of enthusiasm, by dilating on the folly 
and danger of ‘ une téte montée ;’ speaking of religious emotion 
with contempt, and of imagination as though it were a crime! 
Now, as I am quite aware that true religion can exist in minds 
and hearts the most prosaic, I do not blame Madame Croisart 
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for exhibiting religion, as she herself felt it to be, the dullest 
possible matter of pious calculation, of good sense, of propriety ; 
a creed, in fact, made up of negatives: but then, her positive 
desire that I should do her credit as a good linguist and musician, 
made me turn all my ardour towards those pursuits and studies 
against which she never warned me. Hour after hour at the 
harp or guitar could not make me either a Papist or a Methodist, 
the Scylla and Charybdis of poor Madame Croisart’s imagination 
(for she had just enough to admit these bugbears): and when 
she returned to live with her son in France, and was succeeded 
by Miss Cooper, I had imbibed enough of those prejudices, to 
start, with undefined terror, at each opening proof given me by 
my new directress, of her religious fervour. But oh! the 
delight when these prejudices were conquered, and I awoke from 
the mere decencies and dull formalities of a routine which had 
never satisfied my heart! My uncle Edmund now took a deeper 
interest in me, and often fixed, in private, the impressions which 
his public discourses had begun. His ministry, and the exalted 
piety of Miss Cooper, were the means employed by my blessed 
Saviour to draw me to his love and service. Yes! it is the 
truth, that for a personal interest in all the gospel promises, | 
am indebted to the evangelical part of the Church of England, 
and I must in candour and gratitude give this testimony, although 
I am aware that, in so doing, I displease you, uncle. For two 
yeurs I was a completely happy being, confiding in those who 
led me onward in the spiritual life, with the same implicit reli- 
ance, with which, as an Israelite, I should have followed the 
pillar of fire in the desert. 1 was interested and excited, but not 
alarmed, at the novelties introduced and discussed by the religious 
world, to which I was introduced in this neighbourhood. The 
doctrines of the Millennium, and of the nearapproach of the sacred 
Advent, were subjects so inspiring and engrossing, that for a 
time I seemed to tread on air, and my very dreams were fraught 
with visions of the glorious future. The first blow was a differ- 
ence of opinion between my two idols, followed by an estrange- 
ment which nearly broke my heart. You remember, uncle 
Sinclair, that pamphlet, which my uncle Edmund dispersed 
amongst his flock, on early baptism ?” 

“ Yes,” said the Warden, “and, with the exception of that 
canting phraseology, which grows on Edmund more and more, 
that little pamphlet was the most sensible thing he ever wrote. 
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“And yet, uncle, that pamphlet was the first thing which’ 
drew on him the persecution of his religious friends here.” 

“‘ His professing friends would be a better term,” interposed 
Mr Everard. 

** Ah! they were really religious people,” continued Geral- 
dine, ‘and thought him in dangerous error. Miss Cooper 
argued with, wept over him, and at length resolved, that as he 
had deliberately broken down the fence between the Evangelical 
and High Church, on the essential point of ‘ regeneration,’ she 
ought no longer to ‘sit under his ministry ;’ and from that time 
attended the new chapel of ease in Elverton, where that very 
affected Mr Oakley minces extemporally.”’ 

** And took you with her, I conclude,” said the Warden, at 
length relaxing into a smile. 

‘© No! for my father was at home, and therefore I was obliged 
to attend the old church, where I used to weep the whole time, 
excepting when I was roused to sit in judgment on my uncle’s 
‘ erroneous views,’ and report them to Miss Cooper, who was at 
that time my Pope.” 

“Well! I am, at any rate, relieved, to find that the General 
was occasionally obeyed by this very pious lady and yourself,” 
said Dr Sinclair, “for allow me to observe, that filial piety 
appears to enter rarely into the new decalogue of these relizion- 
ists : —yet, depend upon it, that, if this fail, vain is all profession 
of religion.” 

‘* Indeed, uncle, I confess to have been, at this time, far less 
attentive and obedient to my father, than when drilled by poor 
Madame Croisart ; for I was much elated by my supposed victory 
over the world, and at my clear and decided religious opinions. 
I was still fondly attached to my dear father; and there was 
ever that about him which commanded respect: yet Miss Cooper 
taught me to consider him a weak and worldly character, and 
myself as greatly his superior in religious experience ; and even 
allowed herself to tell me, his child, that she shuddered, whenever 
she thought of his ‘ poor Jost sou)!" At that time I must have 
teased, and Miss Cooper have tortured, my father.” 

‘* And what said the General to all this ?” 

‘‘ Very little. He acted up to his favonrite text,—‘ Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ;’ and endured 
every impertinence from: us with marvellous -patience. I read 
to him onée, from-a' work which ‘much engtossed-me,‘the ‘ Ora- 
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tions’ of Irving, to which he listened with his eyes shut, and at. 
length said,—‘ Thank you, my love, that will do till this day 
twelvemonth, when, perhaps, by bitter experience, you will have 
seen more into the subject of ‘this world,’ as connected with 
* Judgment to come.’” 

‘* Could you have extracted from your father a distinct avowal 
of his opinions, you would have achieved more than any one has’ 
done before you,” observed the Warden ; ‘‘ but go on with your 
history.” 

‘*I must condense it, or I shall weary you,” said Geraldine.— 
‘The dissensions in the neighbourhood continued—friends be- 
came alienated, congregations dispersed. Two distinct parties 
had been formed, respecting ‘ Regeneration in Baptism ;’ thesc 
were now subdivided by the question of ‘ Assurance,’ whether 
or not essential to salvation in the believer.” 

‘* And pray which part did Edmund play there ?” 

‘*He took the moderate and judicious part, considering 
‘assurance’ to be a last and crowning grace, after those of 
‘regeneration’ and ‘sanctification :’ while Mr Oakley maintained, 
that regeneration could not be said to have taken place, where 
assurance of salvation was not conveyed to the soul.” 

«Thank heaven for preserving your brain ‘for fresh fields 
and pastures new !’” exclaimed Mr Everard. 

‘*Oh! this was not all,” continued Geraldine. ‘‘ Poor Mr 
Oakley, who certainly could not be said to have ‘zeal without 
innovation,’ and who considered my uncle Edmund's flock to be 
‘hungry sheep who look up and are not fed,’ would ‘ intrude 
into the fold,’ especially visiting the sick and dying, to enforce 
this doctrine of complete assurance of salvatiun. This conduct 
deeply wounded the duly appointed shepherd, but he contented 
himself with mild expostulations. Not so his vehement wife, 
who withdrew her aid from every cottager who ventured to 
receive Mr Oakley’s visits, and cut every acquaintance at whose 
house the intruder was known to expound or to pray, till at 
length by her resentment she effected the very object which Mr 
Oakley’s friends had most in view, that of making him appear 
as a persecuted and injured man. No open breach had yet 
taken place between my aunt and Miss Cooper, although, since 
the affair of the pamphlet, great coolness had subsisted, and the 
once pleasant intercourse between the hall and the vicarage had” 
become full of constraint and suspicion. But now this question. 
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of ‘assurance,’ and Mr Oakley, became so identified one with 
the other, that few distinguished between the doctrine and the 
man ; amongst these few, Mrs Edmund Sinclair certainly could 
not be classed, and Miss Cooper, who did not hold Mr Oakley’s 
opinions on that subject, was nevertheless supposed to do so, as 
she was of the ‘ Oakleyite party.’ The remarks of one lady 
were repeated, or misrepresented to the other, und open war 
was at length declared. Fortunately there arrived, however, a 
new and overwhelming cause of excitement to the professing 
religionists in this neighbourhood, which for a time arrested all 
inferior sparkles, and shone like a bright meteor distinct and 
alone. This was the discovered possession of miraculous gifts 
of tongues and of healing in the ‘ only true church,’ of half a 
score of persons, principally women, who had received these gifts 
of the Holy Spirit !” 

“ Ha! Edmund was there a little singed,” exclaimed the 
Warden. 

“Yes! and a partial reconciliation took place between himself 
and Miss Cooper, who forgave him his doctrine on baptism by 
water, in favour of his awakening views on the baptisin of the 
Spirit. This reconciliation was in itself all balm and joy to me, 
and I was won over by this coincidence of feeling between my 
two friends, to trust, to listen, and to believe, till Edmund again 
withdrew, and, in doing so, explained to me most fully the awful 
risks he had run in lending himself to this heresy—for thus he 
acrupled not to call it. My father, too, no longer quiescent, 
forbade my ever meeting any of that dangerous community, and 
the time arrived when Miss Cooper and I were forced to part.” 

“ Sing ‘ Oh be joyful,’” cried Mr Everard. 

‘It was far from joy to me, my dear Sir, for I not only lost 
with her a powerful intellect, a warm heart, and congeniality in 
pursuits, but I lost my prop and adviser in spiritual concerns, 
and, alas! I felt that I lost this friend for ever! Our forced 
parting was agony to both. I had by degrees Jost all confidence 
in her judgment, and felt the double pang of having lost my 
trust in every human adviser: for after her departure, my poor 
uncle Edmund became involved in fresh doctrinal disputes; or 
rather, differences, for he never disputed. It was said that he 

held very alarming views on ‘ Election ;’ but I never inqnired 
what they were. Sick at heart, and at length indisposed in 
bealth, I withdrew from all society termed ‘serious, and hailed 
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with pleasure my kind father’s proposal, to fetch my friend, 
Katherine Graham, from her uncle's, in Devonshire, and then 
to pass some time in visiting the coast. ‘This we did, and should 
have lingered at that exquisite Clovelly, where I seemed to 
forget all the jar of controversy, had not my father’s return home 
been hastened by the arrival in England of his Jong-expected 
guest, Don Carlos Duago.” 

‘© What a moment for a gallant Spaniard to arrive,” cried Mr 
Everard ; * just when the fair English girl had resolved to think 
no more of controversy !” 

Geraldine coloured deeply, but replied,—‘ I had resolved to 
think no more of disputes amongst Protestants; but I had not 
yet doubted the truth of Protestantism. I was still bewitched 
by the study of prophecy, and looked on the Roman Catholic 
religion as the cage of every foul bird !” 

‘* Until Don Duago warbled from it a strain of love and 
devotion,” again interrupted her tormentor. 

‘* Mr Everard,” said Geraldine, beseechingly, ‘ on this subject 

I am not self-deceived, and therefore I cannot deceive you. In 
the arguments I frequently held with Carlos Duago, I defended 
what I thought the truth, and the time was not arrived when 
the arguments of a Catholic could move me. He had no idea, 
when conversing with me, of the mistaken notions I had imbibed 
of his Church, and I took for granted that he was contending 
for doctrines, from which I now am aware he would have shrunk 
as much as myself. We therefore argued as people must ever 
do, when misled as to each other's opinions, that is, most un- 
profitably. It was not till, on my father’s departure with his 
young friend for Spain, 1 removed to my godfather’s, Lord 
Hungerford’s, that I found Catholics (English Catholics) fully 
aware, not only of their real faith, but also of that attributed to 
them, and able, therefore, to combat more successfully.” 

‘* Which new era in your life,” said Mr Everard, “leads us to 
the second history promised for our evening’s amusement.” 

** Andtowhich [ also am coming tolisten,” cried Miss Graham, 
rising from her letter-writing. ‘I have shut my ears to the 
squabbles of my poor dear Evangelicals, but shall open them 
wide to the absurdities of the Papists.”’ 

Geraldine, however, entreated for a little rest, before she 
should proceed to her second controversial history, and gladly 
became a listener:to her uncle and Mr Everard, as they com- 
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mented on the statement which she had given of the subdivisions 
of parties in the Evangelical world—a statement which even 
Miss Graham did not attempt to contradict, and of which the 
leading facts were too public to require corroboration. “ Listen 

Sinclair, to this part of a letter in the correspondence of Bishop 
Jebb and Alexander Knox,” said Mr Everard, turning over the 
Joaves of a new work, which he had brought that day as a pre- 
sent to his friend, the Warden. ‘* Hear what one of those wise 
men remarks to the other, on the absurd notions of the religion- 
ists of the day: ‘You complain of Protestantism being un- 
systematic. How can it be otherwise? Some grand principles 
of interpretation must be so authoritatively laid down, that they 
cannot lawfully be contravened, before any thing like system can 
obtain. This would be the very antipode of Chillingworthian 
private judgment. But private judgment surely is inconsistent 
with the very notion of a science. How would the astronomer, 
the mathematician, the chymist, laugh at the asserter of private 
judgment! Would not a person be accounted mad, were he to 
say, the moon is made of green cheese, | maintain it, I have a 
right to do so, it is my private Judgment! ‘Two and two make 
five—it is my private judginent. Gold and brass have the same 
weight, properties, and value—it is my private judgment! Yet 
this ridiculous farce is every day enacted in theology—and this 
is Protestantism. Is divinity then unphilosophical? Hus it no 
principles? Is it no science? I trow otherwise. How could 
any human science (I wil] not say) advance, nay how could it be 
taught, if principles were thus thrown aside? And what hopes 
may we not hold of the advancement of theology when principles 
shall be held as tenaciously as by the Church of Rome, without 
her accompaniment of error? This surely is a comfortable 
prospect,’ And with these principles in our theological horizon,” 

added Mr Everard, ‘‘ we may lean back in our chairs, and listen 
to the fair Geraldine.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


** Prejudice is ever ready to accumulate suppositson upon supposition, and bury 
truth under the hills of its own piling.” 
Whetuker 
‘When after the departure of my dear father I spent the sum. 


mer of last year with Lord dnd Lady Hungerford,” said Geral- 
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dine, ‘I became of course acquainted with all the numerous 
visitors, who succeeded each other in that ‘ hospitable mansion,’ 
as the Morning Post would describe it. It happened that, on 
my arrival, the party was not large, and the opportunity afforded 
of insight into each other's opinions and characters was there- 
fore greater. I found Lady Hungerford and most of her guests 
occupied with a work by a Rev. Mr Blanco White, which 
placed the Roman Catholic religion in a most unfavourable light, 
and therefore was gladly handed from one person to another, 
and became the text book whence to draw materials for animated 
discourse. The following day a young stranger, introduced to 
me and the other visitors by Lord Hungerford as Sir Eustace 
de Grey, asked me, when the topics in ‘* Doblado’s Letters” 
were again brought forward, whether I had ever met with, or 
heard of, the reply given to that work by a Catholic priest >" 
On my answering in the negative, “ 1 expected as much,” said 
he. ‘*I am a Catholic, living constantly amongst Protestants, 
many of whom I love and respect as dear and esteemed friends ; 
yet shall I own to you, that I find them, with but few excep- 
tions, breaking through one of God's express commandments, 
‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour!’ As 
an instance in point, the calumnies written by an apostate priest, 
who owns that, during ten years, he acted a lice—these calumnies 
are believed at once and for ever, without one attempt to hear 
a word on the other side, befure passing judgment. Every 
Protestant is ready to taunt me with, ‘ Have you read Doblado's 
Letters ?”” but when I reply, ‘ Yes! and have you read the 
answer ?’ the reply invariably is ‘ No!’ So much for Protestant 
justice.” 

“Very fair! very good,” cried Mr Everard; “but ‘you do 
not tell us how you liked De Grey’s manners and appearance, 
on your first acquaintance ?” 

‘‘ Everard,” suid the Warden gravely, “ my niece is very pro- 
perly confining her thoughts to subjects of more importance, 
than those to which you would turn her attention. It can signify 
but little to a daughter of General Carrington, by what vehicle 
is conveyed to her the substance of an opposed creed.” 

* T will candidly tell you, Mr Everard,” said Geraldine smil- 
ing, ‘that, when made aware of Sir Eustace being a practical 
as well as theoretical Catholic, by the days of abstinence which 
he strictly kept; the ride before breakfast every morning to hear 
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Tass at Burnleigh ;. the rapid sign of the croas when grace was 
said at dinner, with several other Catholic habits which were 
openly mentioned around me, I took an interest in your friend, 
which I should not have felt under other circumstances; for I 
cannot describe the strange effect produced on my mind by hav- 
ing the Catholic faith displayed to me by this young country- 
man! He was the first Catholic Englishman I ever.conversed 
with ; and to be persuaded that, in these enlightened days, a 
highly educated and rather satirical Englishman, could believe 
in the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, go to confession to a 
priest, do penance, invoke the Virgin, and pray for the dead ; 
no! it was impossible ; such absurdities must have given way to 
the universal light bursting in even upon that wilfully dark and 
foolish old Church! As I found that young De Grey bore with 
the greatest good humour the rough Protestant jokes of Lord 
Hungerford, and the impracticable prejudices of her ladyship, I 
also ventured to inquire, with due politeness, into the present 
actual belief of the Roman Catholic Church ? 

“<The present belief,’ suid he, ‘why, that which was the 
ancient belief—The Catholic Church, from her very nature, 
cannot change. 

“«<* Alas!’ cried I, ‘how melancholy a state of things! I had 

often been told this of the Catholic Church, but believed it im- 
possible, that, in spite of every warning, she should persist in 
such—pardon me, but are you obliged to believe every thing 
she teaches ?’ 
_ * © Certainly, every dogma; but as to matters of discipline, 
and of pious opinions and practices, not pronounced upon by 
Church authority, we may theorize as we like. But perhaps,’ 
continued he, ‘you will allow me to show you what we ‘ Papists” 
really do believe, and then, although you will pity us less, you 
will respect us somewhat more.’ 

‘* At night, my maid placed on my toilet a sealed packet, con- 
taining Gother's ‘Papist Misrepresented and Represented ;’ and 
when 1 look back on my then state of ignorance, I feel that I 
could not have received a better primer than that little work. 
You know, Katherine, my contempt for minds which require . 
repetitions of arguments, and my weariness of books that are 
spun out with them. Here the whole strength of the little 
book was in simple statements, and the whole weakness and 
weariness way ia my own prejudiged wind. 1 read aad wone, 
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dered, and read again, till daybreak. Every article of the 
Catholic creed is first ‘ misrepresented,’ and contains the usual 
belief amongst Protestants, of what is the faith of a Papist. 
The same article is then ‘represented,’ and contains the actual 
and unchangeable doctrine of the Catholic Church.” 

‘* And why was all this so interesting to you?” interrupted 
Miss Graham. ‘“‘ We may very possibly misjudge the Quakers, 
or the Unitarians ; yet never have you evinced the least curio- 
sity to possess more than historical knowledge respecting these 
sects.” 

* First, Katherine, because’ they are ‘sects,’ and every sect 
is on too small a scale to satisfy my idea of the vastness, the 
universality, of the visible Church of Christ: next, because 
these, and all sects, believe less even than does the Church of 
England, and therefore could not tempt me. I have ever loved 
to be with those whose faith exceeds my own.” 

‘‘T hope you are, however, aware, child,” interposed the 
Warden, “that if you push this idea to an extremity, you will 
be led into countless absurdities.” 

A servant here entered with a packet, apparently of books, 
directed to Mr Everard, which, on opening, proved to come 
from the object of their late discussion, accompanied by the 
following note :— 


“ Dear Sir,—Will you offer, with my most respectful compli- 
ments, the accompanying volumes to Miss Carrington; and 
should they be thought worthy, after perusal, of a place in her 
library, I shall feel much honoured. I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
Eustace pk Grey.” 


‘¢ Everard,” exclaimed the Warden, in a tone of deep dis- 
pleasure, and laying his hand on the books, ‘‘is it fitting that, 
in the absence of General Carrington, his daughter should be 
betrayed by those who should supply his place, and be exposed 
to the dangerous subtleties of a proselyting Papist, who doubt- 
less would find his own profit in converting this only child and 
heiress, to the Church of which he is the champion ?” 

‘I will return this answer to De Grey, it being just charac- 
teristic of that charity which ‘ thinketh no evil,” retarned Mr 
Everard, while his little eyes sparkled indignantly : “but léet us 
first look at the books.—Ha! Why,Geraldine, I could have lent 
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you this work; capital !—incomparable!—by Berington and 
Kirk—‘ The Faith of Catholics confirmed by Scripture, and 
attested by the Fathers of the five first Centuries of the 
Church,’ ” 

‘* The five first centuries !” exclaimed Geraldine. ‘Oh! how 
delightful! how opportune! These are exactly the pure and 
holy agea in the Universal Church, which the Church of Eng- 
land receives ; and which five centuries comprise the four first 
General Councils, which are also admitted as having been guided 
by the Spirit of God. During those ages, the Catholic Church 
und the Church of England were the same in doctrine, This 
you have fully explained to me yourself, my dear uncle: there 
can be, therefore, no possible danger in my taking advantage of 
the labours of these two Catholics, Berrington and Kirk, in 
muking extracts from the Greek and Latin writers. But how 
very extraordinary that Sir Eustace should have sent me a work 
that must confirm me in my own Church !” 

“‘T have most assuredly told you,” said the Warden, “that our 
holy and Apostolic Church of England does claim those five 
first centuries, which the Romanists also claim. Give them up 
the early ages of the Church, and they may then well charge us 
with heresy and schism ; for departure from the Church is most 
guilty in the sight of God, who has declared, that those who hear 
her not, are as heathens.” 

‘“* And how am IJ to be certain that I belong to that very Church 
which Christ has promised to be with to the end of the world >” 
suid Geraldine. “1 cannot trust to my own private judgment 
in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, having, by painful 
experience, seen the evil effects of this. I cannot, as an un- 
learned woman, search the original writings of those holy men 
termed the ‘ Fathers of the Church ;’ how much, then, should I 
be interested and benefited by reading a translation of their un- 
animous opinion on each point of doctrine now contested between 
the two Churches.” 

‘¢ But do you expect,” said Dr Sinclair, ‘‘ to find impartial 
extracts collected by Roman Catholics? Are you not thrown 
on your guard by the very circumstance of these extracts being 
sent you for the purpose of your conversion ?” 

“ | would not read these Catholic extracts only, I would read 
the Protestant extracts also, compare each with Scripture, and 
then decide which followed more closely the apostolic model 
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Pray, uncle, where can I find a similar work (on the Church of 
England side) to this attractively sounding book ?” 

‘* I do not think I can name any one on precisely this plan,” 
returned the Warden, ‘‘ but you can consult the Fathers of the 
English Church, those venerated champions of the primitive 
fuith, und, besides these sure guides, you will find, in our ad- 
m-rable Liturgy, a combination of whatever is sound in faith, 
elevated in devotion, and productive of benevolent and holy 
practice. Hold but that form of sound words, and there will be 
but little danger of heresy or schism. The Litursy of the Church 
of England may be termed the exposition of her faith, a com- 
mentary on Scripture, a treasure which cannot be guarded too 
carefully, or studied too deeply. Its spirit holds commune with 
antiquity, that antiquity for which you seek, and which gives it 
a rank inferior only to the Bible.” 

Geraldine paused, and then replied: “1 see that there is no 
medium to the unlearned, between choosing their creed right or 
wrong from the Bible, or else taking their own Church completely 
for granted : and, in fact, the vast bulk of mankind, who through- 
out centuries could not read, have not had this choice, but must 
ever have looked on the minister appointed over them as their 
guide, their infallible guide. I also perceive that every teacher 
in these days, of those who cannot read, whether in the Estab- 
lished Church, or amongst Dissenters, must of necessity stand to 
them in the stead of God's word, and of the orthodox commen- 
tary on that word which they cannot read. Scripture never 
once implies it to be necessary for my sulvation that I should 
know even my alphabet; and yet, without it, I must confide in 
some direct authority that cannot lead me astray.” 

«© You are right, my dear. The minister who has been duly 
ordained does stand in the place of God's written word, to him 
who cannot read: and if, with fervent prayer, he implore God’s 
blessing on his instructions, he may rest assured that he will not 
be led into vital error.” 

‘* Do not be displeased, ile if I can only say that I hope 
he will’not be led into vital error ; for I have no assurance that 
he will not. I see plainly, that in every denomination of: Bible 
Christians, Baptist, Quaker, Unitarian, Calvinist, Church of 
England, as well as Roman Catholic, all those who cannot read 
must listen to their minister's interpretation of Scripture, with 
the same faith as if he were inspired by the Holy Ghost. . He 
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must be to them aa the voice of God. What is to become of 
these millions of the unlearned, trusting to false teachers? Ex- 
plain to me this difficulty, uncle.” 

“ It és a difficulty, Geraldine; but with those sects and their 
teachers, you, individually, have nothing to do. Keep clear of 
abstract questions; abstain from all attempts to dive into the 
permission of evil ; for we are told that ‘ offences must come,’ 
and are, at the same time, told that ‘ woe will be unto them by 
whom they come.’ Rest contented with your own easy task of 
obedience to the duly ordained minister, appointed over you in 
the pure and holy Church of England.” 

‘¢‘ Then you do believe, after all,” cried Geraldine, ‘‘ that our 
Ministers, if they strictly adhere to the doctrines of their Church, 
are overruled by the Holy Ghost, to direct me right. You do 
believe, then, that the Church of England is infallible! Speak, 
uncle | answer me, for God’s sake.” 

‘¢ T do believe,” at length returned the Warden, “ that inas- 
much as the Church of England approaches nedrest to the apus- 
tolic model, so has she the greatest portion of God’s Holy Spirit 
to direct her. Yet, in her humility, she claims not infullibility, 
as 1 will show you by reading the twentieth of her articles, ‘On 
the Authority of the Church.’—‘ The Church hath power to 
decree rites or ceremonies, and authority in controversies of 
faith. And it is not Jawful for the Church to ordain anything 
that is contrary to God's written word; neither may it so ex- 
‘pound one part of Scripture that it may be repugnant to another. 
Wherefore, although the Church be a witness and a keeper of 
‘holy writ, yet, as it ought not to decree any thing against the 
same, 80, besides the same, ought it not to enforce any thing to 
be believed for necessity of salvation. 

Geraldine slowly repeated the last clause of the article—*“ ‘so 
ought it not to enforce any thing to be believed for the neces- 
sity of salvation.’ What! not any thing ?—Not the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity? Not the redemption of mankind? Not the 
joyful hope of a resurrection-through Christ ?”’ 

“ Yea! Gereldine, for those doctrines are according to the 
written word.” 

*¢ No! uncle; the first of them is not so to the conscientious 
Arian and Socinian ; neither is Baptism nor the Lord’s Supper 
to the scrupulous mind of the Quaker ;” and Geraldine paused in 
decp thought during several minutes. Mr Everard continued in 
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‘ resolute silence, the Warden the same; but just as the latter 
- prepared to speak, Geraldine said abruptly, “* Uncle, who wrote 
those articles ?” 

‘¢ My dear, I thought you knew that, in the reign, and under 
the headship, of Queen Elizabeth, these articles, previously drawn 
up, were then solemnly confirmed and ratified by the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Upper House, and by the subscription like- 
brs of the Lower House, in their convocation held in the year 
- 1571.” 

‘* And that convocation,” said Geraldine anxiously, ‘* did not 
claim the guidance of the Holy Ghost—did not, in plain terms, 
claim infallibility ?” 

“‘ Certainly not ‘infallibility ;’ but we trust and believe that 
. the assistance of the Holy Spirit was given them in this re-mo- 
delling and purification of the Church of Christ.” 

** How can you make this distinction, uncle, between infalli- 
bility and the overruling power of the Holy Ghost in the councils 
of the Church? And how can you praise as humility that want 
of faith in Christ's promises to ‘ guide his Church into all truth 

How can the convocation or council, which Christ directs, be 
fallible? This is not humility ; this is want of faith ; and I recal 
to mind your own instructions to me, years ago, when, on my 
birthday, you brought me a set of beautiful Scripture prints, and 
encouraged my childish comments on them. I told you that I 
could not understand why Esau was not praised for giving up the 
grandeur of the eldest son, and contenting himself with the sim- 
ple hardy life he led ; that 1 thought there was something quite 
equal to the philosophers I had read about in my Greek stories, 
when Esau throws up his birthright for the mess of pottage. 
You then took me on your knee, and explained to me all those 
promises from God, which were contained in that ‘birthright,’ 
which, not in humility and self-denial, but in impious contempt 
or disbelief, Esau had sacrificed to his temporal convenience ; 
and you softened my anger against Jacob, whose face I had torn 
with a pin in the print of the ‘ Father's Blessing,’ while I wept 
‘over and kissed the unfortunate Esau, by representing to me, 
-that although the means were unjustifiable by which Jacob obtain- 
.ed the birthright and the blessing, and although God severely 
punished him through life for his deceit, yet the desire to obtain 
these blessings, the high price he set on them, the trust he showed 
in God's promises—these were most praiseworthy! and while 
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Jacob was punished by temporal chastisements for his fault, ke 
was rewarded by spiritual blessings for his faith. Uncle, I have, 
ever since that explanation, made.the distinction between a false 
and a laudable ambition, Letween distrust and humility ; and I 
feel that I must apply all this now to the Church of England. 
She has not shown a laudable ambition for God's gifts. She has 
shown distrust, not bumility, with respect to his glorious promises. 
She has, in fact, like Esau, thrown away her birthright of infal- 
libility, for the mess of pottage she has gained in temporal ad- 
vantages.” 

‘* No! no! child, not so fast, though you make out your case 
pretty closely. But I will still vindicate the Church of England 
from the heavy charges you prefer against her. Holding the 
same doctrines, and following the example of the early Church, 
if she hesitate in assuming to herse/f the high title of ‘ infallibil- 
ity,’ she is the guardian and defender of that which was, and is, 
infallible; she is the preserver of the faith once delivered to the 
Saints, and therefore worthy of implicit trust.” 

Geraldine here pressed her hand to her forehead, and remain- 
ed some time silent: at length she exclaimed, “ Then, unele, I 
think I understand at last!—As the Church of England is, in 
essentials, exactly the same with the early. Catholic Church of 
the first five centuries, inasmuch as that Church was infallible, 
because still pure from its apostolic founders, so also is the Church 
of England; but she cannot enforce any thing that is not proved 
to have been held by that early Church, and, of course, must 
not deny any thing, clearly flowing from that Apostolic source?” 

‘¢ You are right, Geraldine.” 

*¢ Well! uncle, I am satisfied ; and I believe, shall be now, from 
this time, a very high Church woman, following strictly all the 
rules laid down for my practice in the ‘ Book of Common Prayer,’ 
and endeavouring to recall all the wandering sheep of the flock 
into the one fold. My next interesting task will be the study of 
those pure ages in Church history, with which we claim kindred 
and communion ; and, in the mean time, I thank you, my dear 
kind uncle, for all your patience and trouble with me. But for 
you, I should have confounded our Church with the other Pro- 
testant communities ; but for you, I should ere this have mistaken 
as you have said, ‘ the reverse of wrong for right,’ and have be- 
came a Roman Catholic !” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ir God, like man, his purpose could renew, 
Hiza laws could vary, or his plans undo, 
Desponaing faith would druop its cheerless wing, 
Religion deaden to a lifciess thing. 
Boyce. 


Tue Library at Elverton Hall had once been the principal room 
in the old mansion; the noble suite, comprising saloon, anti- 
rooms, and dining-room, with the conservatory, having been 
built by General Carrington’s father, together forming a some- 
what uncouth wing, everything being permitted to the irregular 
order of the Elizabethan or old manor-house style, in which the 
building had been encased. The original date was far anterior, 
and to this date belonged the library and noted hall, the latter 
reaching, with its midway gallery to the top of the building, 
and exhibiting specimens of oak-work and of painted glass, that 
still excited the admiration of the connoisseur, and subjected its 
owner to the penalty of appointing one day in the week, in which 
visitors, conducted by the late housekeeper, Mrs Goodwin were 
permitted to view this hall, and, as the good woman termed 
them, the ‘state apartments,” in which the spacious and well- 
filled library wasincluded. No visitors, however, had approached 
since the raging of the cholera, and Geraldine fearlessly descended, 
on the following morning, by her private staircase, to the library, 
to look over the list of books, and bring back to her uncle an 
account of the various ecclesiastical histories there to be found. 
Having read the cutalogue, she had just mounted one of the 
moveable steps, which, like a pulpit and its stair, were in 
each corner of the room, when she perceived Mr Everard 
suddenly arrested, and gazing at her with eyes extended and 
with lips apart.—Greeting him gaily from her elevated station, 
Geraldine bade him mount, and help her to remove from their 
shelves the works she required ; but Mr Everard stirred not, 
and culled to her not to change her position, and, above all, not 
to look at him, with which seemingly capricious and anaccount- 
able request Geraldine complied, during a few seconds; afte 
which, having secured the first Volumes of Fuller, Mosheim, and 
Milner, she slowly descended the steps, and stood by the side of 
her old friend. ‘* Ah! those eyes,” cried he, “ they spoil every 
thing! When they are turned away, and as you stood just now, 
I thouzht I saw your mother, as she used to stand, full twenty 
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years ago, mounted upon those very steps, forgetting even to 
bring away the treasure of learning she had found, and there she 
would read motionless for hours. Ah! that wasa mind, which, 
from its very fulness, was enlarged to boundless charity. You 
inherit from her, Geraldine, this eagerness for knowledge—but 
you live in better times.” 

** And what was the theological result of these deep studies of my 
beloved mother?” said Geraldine, her dark eyes filling with teara, 
which moved the old gentleman to forgive their shape and hue. 

** The result,” said he, ‘led her to accompany me to my 
Utopia: but alas! the thread of her sweet life was snapped !— 
Ah me!.... we will talk of other things, girl.— Tell me the 
present state of your mind ?”’ 

‘¢ Why it is this,” said Geraldine: ‘‘ I am bound to believe, 
till I am forced to disbelieve, that my Church is the pure Apos- 
tolic Church of those early centufies, which were undeviatingly 
faithful to the doctrines preached by the Apostles, I am wish- 
ing, therefore, to establish this truth on my mind, by reading 
Protestant Church History again, with deeper attention than 
when in the school-room. My uncle Edmund presented me, 
years ago, with Milner’s History ; but the Warden tells me that 
Joseph Milner, though a well-meaning man, is a weak historian, 
and recommends Mosheim. I therefore intend to read both; 
and, as facts are my aim, and not sentiments, I care not who is 
high or who is low Church.” 

‘¢ Mosheim was neither,” said Mr Everard; ‘ he wasa Dutch 
Lutheran, and the work is dedicated to his patron, the Prince 
of Orange.” 

‘* Better and better!” cried Geraldine ; “he will then be im- 
partial, as far as the Church of England is concerned. But how 
strange it is, Mr Everard, that my uncle should be liberal enough 
to recommend the historical accuracy of one, whose Church, on 
the awful question of the Eucharist, differs so much from the 
Church of England !” 

‘¢ Ah! not so much,” replied he, “as would appear in the 
cavils of controversy, My theory is, that, if those of opposite 
creeds would but calmly listen to the statement of those appar- 
ently opposed to them, there would be but little discordance left 
in the world.” 

«But surely, Mr Everard, between the Protestant and the. 
Romanist———"’ , , 
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* Do not call the Roman Catholics by any nickname, unless 
in return, you can bear yourself to be called ‘heretic.’ The 
Universal Church, in communion with its chief bishop, the 
Roman Pontiff, takes the title of Catholic, or Roman Catholic, 
dnd between this Church and that of the Reformed Church of 
England, there is so little difference, that I verily believe, if 
the Pope had, in the sixteenth century, understood the limits 
of his temporal authority, as well as he now understands them, 
and if our kings had never been blindly flattered into the usur- 
pation of the spiritual authority, and if, also, matters of mere 
discipline had been treated in a spirit of mutual concession, I 
say, we never should have had to mourn over this rending 
asunder the seamless robe of Christ.” 

‘Still Mr Everard, you must allow, that the differences 
between the Churches comprise more than a misunderstanding 
of terms, or a mere quarrel of supremacy.” 

‘** Not at first,” replied he. ‘* All that Luther wanted, was 
a reform of abuses—and there he was right; as in our times, 
the friends of the Establishment are very justly wishing for the 
same reform of abuses. But watch the progress of all these 
reforms, when they shall be forced upon the Church by the 
indignation of the people, instead of being wisely and promptly 
undertaken by the rulers. You will find that, not content with 
doing away with pluralities and sinecures, and the surplus riches 
of the Church Establishment of England, the Liturgy will be 
attacked,—first abridged, then abolished,—the Sacraments con- 
sidered empty forms,—and the Lord of Misrule will gain the 
ascendency, and put all to the rout, because our Leo the Tenth 
and his cardinals will not see their danger—a danger, all the 
greater from the taste of reform which this nation has already 
had, and which, like the taste of blood to the wild beasts in the. 
arena, excites to more.” 

‘¢ And what will be the end of all this?" said Geraldine. 

‘‘ The bringing in of my Utopia,” replied Mr Everard. 

“Or, inother words,” returned she, “that universal Millennium, 
which was once my own day-dream.” 

“ Not exactly,” saidhe. ‘ That belief of the coming thousand 
years of blessedness, which, at the end of the tenth century, 
caused trade to languish, and buildings to fal] in ruins unrepaired, - 
which, reviving with sectarian fury in the civil wars of England, 
again sank into obscurity, until these days, prolific with excite-. 
ment,—that belief was connected with the second Advent of.our 
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Lord, and the Millennium expected to be a dispensation wholly 
miraculous. Now, my Utopian scheme is simply this—That a 
learned and dispassionate deputy should be sent from each 
Protestant community, to confer with a Catholic peace-maker 
from the papal court: that, on the part of Rome, every point of 
mere discipline, repugnant to the different national habits and 
feelings of those so long estranged, should be conceded: that the 
Liturgy, for instance, should be recited in the vernacular lan- 
guage of each nation, the marriage of the clergy allowed, and 
Communion in both kinds permitted :—while, on the side of the 
Protestants, there should be a readiness to sacrifice each some- 
thing for the common harmony ; and having experienced how little 
the mere protesting against Rome has done for the promotion 
of their faith and piety, let them reflect that in an Universal 
Church, including various nations, national asperities should melt 
in brotherly love.—Let each nation have a representative at 
Rome, where, for the sake of the inestimable blessing of unity, 
the head bishop may reside: and, as there can be but one head, 
let no pitiful jealousy, under the name of national pride, prevent 
a decent respect, and official obedience, being rendered to him, 
who, at least, is as capable of giving aright the casting vote in 
ecclesiastical councils, as our own lay sovereigns; especially, 
when it is recollected that we may have, in consequence of 
hereditary succession, a woman ora child for the head of the 
English Church.” 

‘‘ Ha! Everard,” exclaimed the Warden, who had entered 
the library at this his accustomed hour, and had overheard the 
last sentiments uttered by his friend, ‘‘ you are harping still on 
that old chord—the union of the Protestant communities with 
that of Rome, a chord which jarred in the hands of Bossuet and 
Leibnitz, never again to make ‘ sweet harmony.’” 

«* Pardon me, Warden, that chord of harmony shall be restrung, 
in days ripe for such glorious peace-making. In the time of the 
great Leibnitz, there was still too much ferment in the minds of 
men, to suffer the Lutheran Church to avail herself of the 
immense concessions made by the Bishopof Meaux! Concessions 
embracing every point of discipline; while, on the two grand 
articles of Protestant separation, namely, the ‘ Eucharist,’ and 
: 6 Justification,” the combatants had only to explain calmly and 
clearly their real belief, and the difference in faith which remained 
was but the shadow of a shade.” 

‘It was Molanus, not Leibnitz, who was then engaged with 
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Bossuet, each as the voice of his party,” rejoined the accurate 
Warden. 

‘| know it,” said Mr Everard, “but hang the mere name of 
a man :—it is as the voice of his Protestant community that his 
testimony is chiefly valuable.” 

“To me,” said the Warden, ‘these several approaches to re- 
union, and these several failures, prove that, if, after dispassion- 
ate and friendly inquiry, the separation still continue, there must 
be solemn articles of belief on either side, which no conscien- 
tious mind can relinquish; and I own,” continued he, while he 
crossed his arms resolutely, and drew himself up to his full 
height, “I have no opinion of your conceders, of your explain- 
ers away, of your approximators, and amalgamators of vitally 
opposed doctrines.” 

‘* Well! well! Sinclair, but you will allow that they are the 
little, ignorant, and conceited minds, which heap the mounds of 
separation; and that if people would but understand each 
other's real faith, it would be found that the actual differences 
are but few.” 

‘“‘ They are few, Everard, but they are gigantic! I honour, 
with you, that loftiness of mind, that wide range of vision which 
fixes on the great and the essential, leaving to the vulzar crowd 
the ‘mint’ and the ‘thyme.’ Bossuet conceded the points of 
discipline, but knew too well the awful thunders of his Church, 
to tamper with her faith. Let the upright and the conscientious, 
on either side, respect each other, but never attempt the impos- 
sible task of union.” 

“Certainly, never attempt that which is impossible ; but I 
persist that a union is not impossible.” 

«*Tut! tut ! Everard, a truce, for pity’s sake,” cried the War- 
den, settling himself into his morning's course of reading, while 
his friend strode up and down the room; and Geraldine, finding, 
on opening the first volumes of her three histories, that Milner 
appeared by far the most interesting, retreated with that book 
to her boudoir, and was occupied by it till the hour of her daily 
ride. She was deeply engaged in the same work, when the 
little party met in the evening; but Mr Everard requested 
some music, and when, at the expiration of an hour, Geraldine 
was allowed to rise from the instrument, it was on condition that 
she should not read, but talk. ‘‘Come, come!" said he, “ these 
are the little trials of temper, perhaps the only real ones whicia 
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cross the path of the fair-nymph of Elverton. As for pacting 
from broken-hearted adorers, or running into controversial 
deliriums, there is flash and dash about all that of a vastly im- 
posing nature ; but, trust me, that-to leave Milner and the early. 
saints, for the sake of sitting by an old sinner, to cheer and 
soothe him, is worth all your high tragedy.” 

“* May I listen while you speak >” said Geraldine, laughing, 
ag she leaned back on the sofa near her lively old friend. 

“No! Tell me first to what you alluded, during our ride this 
morning, when you spoke of the Protestant father confessor, 
who had given you such warnings, and described such dangers, 
without, however, providing for you either remedy or resource?” 

‘*T was referring to a clergyman of the Established Church,” 
replied Geraldine, ‘‘ whom I met in London during the last 
season; when having, in addition to Sir Eustace De Grey’s 
defence of .his Church, listened repeatedly to that of his aunt, 
Lady Winefride Blount, and became curious to hear more, I 
overheard this Rev. Mr P——, in conversation one evening, at a 
serious party at Lady Lucy Forster’s make some comments, 
which I never forgot. ‘The present state of the Protestant 
world,’ said he, ‘is one of curious contemplation to the philoso- 
pher, and one of deep anxiety and pain to the Christian. Infi- 
delity stalks over the land, and will persecute where it dare. 
The Romish apostasy was superstition and idolatry ; the Pro- 
testant apostasy is infidelity and anarchy. Each contains in its 
vital constitution the seeds of these corruptions and abuses. 
The Romish persecutions have been dreadful, but the infidel 
persecutions will be far worse ; inasmuch as an idolater feels 
himself responsible to his false god, and the infidel is responsible 
to nothing.— A God obscured is better than a God denied! ... 
The Roman Catholic Church is right, respecting the power of 
miraculous gifts in the Church of Christ. There is a constant 
misapprehension respecting the power and the exhibition of 
miracles. If miracles were needless, except in the revelation of 
a new dispensation, why did they continue in the Jewish Church 
after it was firmly established? Can it be supposed that God 
would bestow his gifts less on the Christian, than on the Jewish, 
Church? Miracles are granted to a faithful Church.’ Much 
struck by these remarks, I requested to be introduced to this 
clergyman, to whom every one seemed to listen with as much 
attention-as myself; and from that evening Mr P—— became a- 
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frequent visiter in Berkeley Square. I had hitherto ; 
the chapel in —— Street, where I had always been interested 
and instructed, and where Mr P—— had himself ocpasionally 
officiated ; but my new adviser now warned me against the dane 
gerous doctrines that were gradually creeping in at M—— 
Chapel, without being able, however, to fix for me whither to go 
instead: ‘ For,’ added he,’ ‘the evangelical body is at present 
so infected with various heresies, that 1 know not where you 
would be safe.’ ‘ As a resident in Berkeley Square,’ said I, 
‘my parish Church is St George's; but all my religious 
friends assured me, that from the High Church party I should 
hear nothing that could improve me.’ ‘ Very true,’ replied Mr 
P-——- ; ‘you would never hear the true Gospel from any of the 
preachers at the great West-end churches. However, do not 
let this state of things lead you into dissent ; for much as I may 
warn you against the parties in the Church, I doubly warn you. 
against the dissenters. I have passed much of my life amongst 
them, and you may trust my experience, that their pride and 
arrogance are perfectly antichristian. No!’ added be, ‘the 
more intercourse I have held with the dissenters, the less [ have 
liked them :—keep clear of them !’” 

‘‘ Hal” cried the Warden, suddenly roused from q reverie, 
**a sensible man that :—who was he ?” 

‘The same man, my dear sir, who assured me, that I could 
never hear the true Gospel from the preachers of the High 
Church.” . 

The Warden was again silent and abstracted, and Geraldine 
continued. ‘“ Mr P—— then inquired whose ministry I attended, 
when in the country? and, on my speaking of my dear uncle 
Edmund—of his piety, his zeal, his usefulness—‘ Yes,’ said he, 
‘Edmund Sinclair is a good man! we were friends at Cambridge 
both at that time staunch Simeonites; but take care of his notions 
on ‘ Election,’ for he has a considerable twist on that point.’ 

‘*¢ Positively, sir,’ cried I, equally vexed and amused, ‘as I 
am in such imminent danger from those of my own communien, 
I had better take refuge in the Catholic Church, where no dif- 
ference of religious opinion is permitted.’ 

“¢The Roman Catholic Church, you mean,’ replied Mr 
P——. ‘ No!—you must not take so wild a step as that would 
be. You must not leave the pure worship of God for all those 
awfnl superstitions. The Romanists, however, have the right 
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on their side in many things. They have indeed. But now, 
added he,‘ Farewell’! for I must leave London within an bour: 
Farewell! read your Bible, pray fervently, and rest satisfied 
that the ‘assurance of faith in the believer,’ is the highest per- 
fection in the Christian course, and a foretaste of the time when 
Christ will be all in all.’ 

‘‘ Thus ended my conferences with Mr P——, for I have 
never seen him since: but truly may he console his conscience 
by the recollection, that, into whatever mistaken community I 
may hereafter enter, or whether 1 remain in my own, he has 
given me warning against every one! Of course, however, he 
left me more bewildered than ever, and I was not made more 
tranquil by my return hither, some weeks after, where the reli- 
gious’ dissensions to which I have alluded, continued at their full 
height. In some Jong and interesting conversations with my 
uncle Edmund, in our evening walks, he unfolded to me his 
many trials in the ministry,—the want of confidence amongst 
his parishiqners, who were all more ready to teach than to be 
taught,—the want of cordial support amongst his brother clergy, 
some suspecting him of erroneous doctrine he had never held, 
while others were jealous of a popularity he had never sought, 
and which had proved as evanescent as it had been unprofitable. 
1 had not the cruelty to tell this dear persecuted being of the 
charge made against him of erroneous doctrine, by his friend Mr 
P.; nor did I in the least care what his views on Election might 
be. All the truth and warmth of my sympathy were his. 1 
forgot to speak of myself, I thought only of the unhappy destiny 
of this pious and devoted child of God, as he continued to give 
me his confidenve ; a confidence, part of which I hold sacred 
now and for ever. After this I consulted no one, and endea- 
voured to persuade myself, that differences amongst Christians 
on doctrinal points, signified but little, provided they held that 
of the Redemption, when my: attention and interest were 
awakened -afresh by the establishment, in Elverton, of a branch 
Reformation Society, which was the first announcement to me, 
and to hundreds besides, that Catholics existed in the county and 
county town.” 

‘* Mr Everard smiled, and observed,—“ I asked a Catholic 
priest, the other day, to what he attributed the extraordinary 
revival of Catholicity in these days? To which he replied,— 
‘ Under the blessing of: Almighty God, first to the cholera, next 
to the Reformation Society !’” 
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« But,” continued Geraldine, “ just let me recapitulate the 
various parties in the neighbourhood, who each thought them, 
selves alone in possession of the truth and their opponents in 
vital error ; and then, imagine the leaders of these parties, meet- 
ing in committee, and holding forth on platforms against the 
‘common enemy,’ when, had the conversion of any one Catholic 
been the consequence of their ‘ much speaking’ they would in- 
evitably have driven their convert distracted, by the various 
plans offered him for his salvation. I never yet have been 
guilty of a caricature; but I cannot help sketching mentally the 
new-made Protestant, surrounded by his reformation friends, 
each dragging him a different way. ‘ Regeneration,’ ‘ Election,’ 
‘ Sunctification,’ ‘ Perseverance,’ § Assurance,’ had spilt the El- 
verton world into five parties ; so that the hapless convert must 
have been more than quartered to have contented them !” 

‘* No such catastrophe, however, occurred,” said Mr Everard: 
‘* for, some months ago, I questioned the principal leaders re- 
specting the effect of their two years’ labour, and they replied, 
that they trusted that the bread thus cast upon the waters, would 
come up in course of time, and that, to strengthen and confirm 
the faith of Protestants, was, in these perilous times, worth all 
the labour and expense of the meeting; but they acknowledged 
no conversion to have taken place at Elverton.” 

‘It was an important era in my mental history,” said Geral- 
dine, “ this first Reformation meeting; for it led to my knowledge 
of the hitherto unknown Mr Bernard, the Catholic priest. But 
all this I must reserve for to-morrow, for I hear the servants 
assembling for evening prayers, and my uncle has instinctively 
awoke. Katherine, the prayer-book is by you.” 

‘¢Oh! that eternal Liturgy!” ejaculated Miss Graham, in a 
whisper, to Geraldine, as the latter placed the venerated book on 
a small table near the Warden, and all knelt in prayer. 


CHAPTER X. 


** When you are all agreed upon the time,” says the curate, “I will make it rain." 
Italian Proverd, 
‘Wet! sow forsome more scenes from the ‘ refarmed world,’ : 
said Mr Everard, as, on the following morning, he again obliged 
Geraldine first to sing and then to talk. 
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“ Shall I give you,” returned she, “a description of the last 
party I was at, termed ‘ serious,’ and which immediately pre- 
ceded my determination to become acquainted with Mr Bernard ?” 

‘* To be sure I will have it,” said the old gentleman; ‘“‘ and 
pray be graphic and methodical.” 

** Then I must first acquaint you, my dear Sir, with the ex- 
isting plan, amongst the pious families in Elverton and its 
neighbourhood, to meet every Wednesday at the house of each 
in turn, and to invite the clergymen of the place to attend alter- 
nately, in order to read and expound a chapter of the Bible at 
the close of the evening, followed by an extempore prayer, and 
generally a hymn.” 

“* And what preceded this?" said Mr Everard. 

** Oh, everything in proper keeping—sober conversation, and 
plenty of tea and tea-cakes.” 

‘* What do you mean by sober conversation ? All those deep 
subjects which run so lightly off your tongue, and were settled 
in a trice by yourself and Miss Cooper, while they are approached 
with the profoundest awe by learned theologians, namely, those 
of ‘ Regeneration,’ ‘ Election,’ and so on?” 

‘‘ Exactly so,” replied Geraldine, blushing at the remembrance 
of her former flippancy and presumption. ‘‘ The most awful 
points of doctrine were discussed by the youngest of my sex at 
these parties, nor did this strike me at the time as unseemly, 
except once, when, having arrived late one evening, an old lady 

litely made room for me by her, and, wishing to make my 
Lseodactlos easy to the many who were strangers around me, 
said graciously and smilingly, while she handed me some tea, 
‘¢ We were just speaking, Miss Carrington, of the Eternity of 
punishment in hell,—what is your view of the subject ?’” 

‘* Impossible !" cried Mr Everard. , 

‘¢ Not at all impossible,” said Geraldine ; ‘ for this actually 
occurred,—and the eternity or non-eternity of the divine wrath 
was a sixth point of disagreement in the Elverton world, which 
I forgot to mention.” 

‘* Well!” sighed Mr Everard, “ tell me about this last party,” 
and then let us have done with these people for ever.” 

“ This last party,” continued Geraldine, ‘ was at the house of 
a lady who, during the summer months, delighted in showing 
hospitality to those London preachers who had benefited her soul 
during the winter and spring. And on this oooasion she had 
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secured, to her great transport, the three most celebrated ‘ lions’ 
of the day. Benevolent and expansive in all her feelings, she 
desired that her country neighbours should partake in the reli- 
gious excitement which gave herself such occupation ; and my 
friend, Miss Graham, was invited with me to spend a long eve- 
uing at the Grove. Poor Katherine had anticipated much plea- 
sure from this ‘ long evening ;’ but, unfortunately, we were sep- 
arated soon after our entrance, and she was seated near some 
ladies who would not speak to her, because, as they afterwards 
confessed, they had mistaken her for ‘ another Miss Graham,’ 
who was supposed to hold very alarming views on the doctrine of 
‘miraculous gifts!’ I was conducted by Lady S-——— to a place 
near the three celebrated preachers and divines, who were en- 
deavouring to feel happy and at their ease ; but my next neighbour 
informed me, in a whisper, that neither of them had wished to meet 
the others! Two of them had been bosom friends, but had become 
estranged on the subject of the Apocryphal Books being dissem- 
inated by the Bible Society: while the third reverend brother 
dreaded himself, and was dreaded by the others, on the awful 
subject of the ‘humanity of Christ.’ The conversation, there- 
fore between these talented and really pious men, was guarded 
and constrained. No spirit, no frankness, no eloquence. For- 
tunately, however, for themselves and the listening assembly, the 
daring attempt of a Catholic priest to hire a room in Elverton 
for the purpose of a temporary chapel, was mentioned by one of 
the company. Instantly all brows were cleared ; the reverend 
trio looked confidingly at each other; the delusions, the dangers, 
the alarming increase of Popery, were so many safety valves for 
their own uncomfortable feelings, and the conversation became 
as animated as it was friendly. I listened to anecdote after 
anecdote, respecting public controversies, wherein the Popish 
priest was always foiled in his sophistry by the spear of Protes- 
tant truth! Then followed some accounts of conversions to the 
‘truth’ of even the priests themselves ; and all wound up by his- 
tories from Ireland of Popish delusion and of Popish cruelty, so 
well vouched for, and of such recent occurrence, that the amuse- 
ment and excitement of the evening became quite inspiring! All 
crowded round the alternate speakers, and actually forgot ‘clear 
views’ and ‘sound views’ on doctrinal points, till, the clock an- 
nouncing the hour of ten, the lady of the house, and several of 
her female coadjutors, collected for the purpose of a whispered 
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consultation, as to which of the holy divines should be requested 
by her ladyship to expound the chapter on that evening. Again 
was to be distinguished the condemnation, ‘ not sound :’ then, after 
more consultation, the next choice was followed by the demur 
of, ‘perhaps not quite clear ;’ till, at length, Lady S—— broke 
up the conclave, by approaching the once-more uneasy trio, and 
requesting Mr D. (who had been voted the most trust-worthy) 
to favour the meeting by reading and expounding a chapter. 
The servants entered, the circle was formed ; when the lady next 
me informed me that herself and all her ‘ really serious friends’ 
were very curious to know how Mr D. would get over his expo- 
sition in presence of Mr B., as he was aware that the latter 
gentleman avowedly thought him not sound on the doctrine of 
‘assurance.’ Well, then we had the usual touchstone of Calvin- 
ism, the eighth of Romans; some part of the exhortation, after 
the commentary, was very beautiful, the prayer still more so; 
but when all the good ladies arose from their knees, and, instead 
of retiring in silence and humility, collected, as was their custom, 
in little criticising knots, to discuss what had just been uttered, 
I hurried Katherine away, and have since declined every serious 

** God help all these poor foolish ‘women and their leaders, 
that they may not turn quite crazy,” sighed Mr Everard, 
smiling while he sighed, ‘and so the end of all this was, that 
you resolved to become a Catholic.” 

‘© No! not ‘ resolved,’ —but the ‘ middle path of truth,’ as my 
uncle calls the real Church of England, was actually unknown 
to me, although I was regularly buptized and confirmed one of 
its members. Nor is this to be wondered at ; for the evangelical 
body in that Church were those who guided me, and from them 
I learned to consider all forms as bondage, all reliance on the 
sacraments as superstition; and when I opened my eyes to the 
error of my guides, I thought, in my ignorance, that there was 
no alternative to be found from their endless vacillation, but in 
the immovability of Catholicity.” 

“ Well, you were not wrong there, for the real Church of 
England, as you call her, ought to be as immovable as the 
Universal Church, of which she is essentially a part.” 

“Yes! Isee this now, since my uncle's explanations; but I 
was then ignorant of the high claims of my Church above those 
.of other Protestant communities.” 
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** And now,” said Mr Everard, ‘if you follow my advice, 
you will not puzzle yourself any more with either controversy 
or history. I do not mean that you should not read, if you 
please, the several Church records which come in your way: 
but, if you expect to find, from Milner or Mosheim, that, in the 
first five centuries of the Church, Christians believed just the 
doctrines of the thirty-nine articles, and nothing more, you will 
be disappointed, and your mind again unhinged.” 

“* Indeed {” exclaimed Geraldine. ‘Do you mean that ¢ my 
uncle spoke in ignorance, when he led me to suppose that the 
doctrines of my Church were exactly those of the early 
Christians ?” 

** The Warden is ignorant of nothing,” replied Mr Everard, 
** and doubtless will explain to you, when he sees fit, the reason 
why the Church of England has, in some few respects, followed 
her own view of Scripture, instead of the example of the primi- 
tive Christians. In the mean time, your duty appears to me to 
be plainly this—remain in that community of Christians where 
Providence has placed you; and never think of leaving it on 
account ofits short-comings, until you shall have acted up to all 
that it professes to enforce. This will be but justice to your 
Church, and proper respect to your uncle, who is deeply solicit- 
ous on your account. Believe me, that, if you really thus act 
up to all that your Church inculcates, you will be so nearly a 
Catholic, that, excepting the points of union with Rome, and 
the sacrament of Extreme Unction, you will be essentially a 
member of the Universal Church, and need contemplate no 
change.” 

‘*i do not care for Rome, or the Pope,” returned Geraldine ; 
“but I often wish to know what reason my Church can give 
for rejecting that sacrament of the dying, called by Catholics 
‘ Extreme Unction.’” 

‘* Well now! will you be quiet, and trust your Church, as I 
bid you, at least for a time?” said Mr Everard. ‘ Just simply 
obey her, and you will have enough to do.” 

“‘ For how long a time ?”’ inquired she laughing; ‘‘ till your 
scheme is ripe for the union of the Churches? Well! 1 will be 
obedient—almost as obedient as a Catholic, till I can see my 
way more clearly; for I own,” added she gravely, “that, at 
present, 1 am bewildered with having thought too much. I will 
now think no more, but pray—and act.” 
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From this time, Geraldine determined to Jove, to admire, to 
be satisfied with her Church and its ministers, to hope for a 
revival of its energies, and to labour indefatigably for the re- 
establishment of its ancient discipline. Having a perfect guide 
for practice as well as doctrine, in her Book of Common Prayer, 
she copied thence the table of vigils, feasts, fasts, and days of 
abstinence, to be observed in the year; and, in the innocence, 
or roguery, of her heart, determining to please her orthodox 
uncle, by strictly following the rules of the Church of England, 
both for him and for herself, she sent directions to the astonished 
cook, that no meat should be served on the following days,— 
namely, the eves or vigils before the Nutivity of our Lord, the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin, Easter Day, Ascension Day, Pentecost, St 
Matthias, St John Baptist, St Peter, St James, St Bartholomew, 
St Matthew, St Simon and St Jude, St Andrew, St Thomas, 
and All Saints! Also on the days of fasting or abstinence, 
namely—the Forty Days of Lent, the Ember Days at the four 
seasons, the Three Rogation Days, and all the Fridays in the 
year, except Christmas Day. Here were, indeed, fasts and 
abstinence enough! With respect to the feasts, there was no 
difficulty in either providing or consuming the “ fat of the land :” 
but for spiritual food ! alas! it was hopeless to expect any “ good 
Protestant” to give up an hour’s labour or merchandise to praise 
God and honour him in his saints! Geraldine’s round of visits, 
with Mr Everard, to the clergy in the neighbourhood, entreating 
them to open their churches on the week days, to commemorate 
the apostles and the saints, only drew forth excuses from some, 
jokes and hearty laughter from the rector, Mr Thornhill, and a 
smile from even his zealous curate ; although the Jatter qualified 
his smile by saying, that he should be glad of any opportunity 
to draw his flock together for public worship, and to hear a 
faithful exposition of God's word, but not to commemorate any 
mere creature, while he also thought, that to have the Church 
service so often repeated would only produce weariness in the 
people.....‘* If,” added he, ‘*I were allowed to use extempore 
prayer——”’ 

«¢ Extempore prayer !” cried the rector, “ never let me hear 
that again, Sir! Extempore preaching, Sir, is as much as I can 
stand in my parish, and I have had too much of that already. 
But extempore praver! God bless my soul ! ——” 
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“ Indeed,” replied the curate, “1 much doubt if Paul and the 
Apostles would have authorized any other.” 

‘‘Mr Brown, neither you nor I have any thing to do with 
the Apostles, and all that cant. Keep to your Church, Sir.” 

‘** I do keep to my Church, Mr Thornhill; and in her earlier 
and purer days, it was not orthodox to have a written sermon; 
I have therefore full liberty to preach extempore, though perhaps 
restricted in the prayers.” 

‘¢ And a very good thing that restriction, Mr Brown ; let the 
people keep to the Church prayers.” 

“I too have often wished,” said Geraldine, * beautiful as is 
our Liturgy, and adapted, as it is, in its several parts, to our 
different conditions of mind, that some occasional variety were 
permitted in the Church service, especially as it is so very long 3 
and, in this reluctance to open the churches during the week, 
there may be some just apprehension that no one would attend, 
owing to the weariness produced by this constant repetition.” 

“No!” said Mr Everard, “this cannot be cause sufficient ; 
for I have often watched Catholics on their knees for an hour 
together, with not a symptom of weariness either of mind or 
body, when the only change of prayer was, from the ‘ Our 
Father’ to the ‘ Hail Mary,’ and back again to the ‘ Our Father.”” 

“ Ah! poor creatures,” said Mr Thornhill, shrugging his 
shoulders ; while the curate rejoined, “‘ Thank God! we are at 
any rate free from these vain repetitions.” 

“© Take care, Sir,” cried Mr Everard, ‘ what it is you thank 
God for. Remember that He has taught us but one prayer, 
which is the very one you are pleased to thank Him you feel no 
inclination to repeat oftener than once or twice a day. Rest 
assured, Sir, that many a poor simple peasant has gone straight 
to heaven, who never framed any other form of words. Well? 

Mr Brown looked confused, and replied, “that he had not 
intended to attack more than the unmeaning repetition of what 
he perfectly acknowledged to be a model for all prayer ; and 
that he had used the Scriptural expression, ‘vain repetition, 
principally with reference to the ‘ Ave Maria,’ which he must 
not only consider a false worship, but which was also repreben- 
sible from the simple fact of its repetition.” 

“Come, Sir! we will keep to the repetition, and leave the 
joint address of the Angel Gabriel and St Elizabeth for another 
time. Now suppose a poor creature with more heart than bead, 
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kneeling down from sorrow, or gratitude, or joy, or what you 
please, and addressing his God. Well! he lifts up his heart, 
Sir, and if God hears no words at all, or hears nothing but the 
prayer He himself taught him, that hour’s prayer is accepted— 
I'd stake my life upon it. What! does God require in his 
plenitude and all-sufficiency the tinklings and turnings of our 
petty eloquence! I trow not.” 

‘* Still, Mr Everard, the words of Christ are plainly these, 
“Use not vain repetitions, as the Heathens do, for they think 
they shall be heard for their much speaking.’” 

“ Well, Sir! I am defending repetition when the heart is full, 
for this is nature. I am not defending repetition when the 
heart is empty, for this is hypocrisy, and is the ‘ much speaking,’ 
and the no feeling, which our Divine Teacher reprehends. But 
now, to the subject of our visit to our good friend the Rector, 
namely, the having an early service in both the parish church 
and chapel of ease, at seven or eight o'clock, for the people, 
before they go forth to their day’s work. Suppose we fix on 
the Psalms and Lessons for the day, with the Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel, Creed and Lord’s Prayer, which would occupy 
between twenty minutes and half an hour. What say you to 
granting this, Mr Thornhill ?” 

“Upon my word, Everard, you get on so fast,” said the 
Rector, taking breath, “you leave one no time to ponder. 
These things require time, and, above all, the consent of the 
bishop. In these times, any innovation—” 

* Innovation! my good Sir; revival you mean, in correct 
language. There was atime in England, when every mechanic, 
and every peasant, before he went to his daily labour, knelt 
before the altar of his God. A daily service is as orthodox as 
your bands and shovel hat, and you require no leave from the 
bishop to unlock the church door, and do your duty.” 

«‘ And pray who would come?” replied the Rector, good 
bumouredly laughing at the old gentleman’s warmth ; * I should 
most assuredly have to address solely my clerk, and, like Dean 
Swift, begin—‘ Dearly beloved Roger!’ No, no! my honest 
quixotic friend, leave the poor people to kneel by their own 
bed’s side, and then go quietly out to their daily work, till 
Sunday, when they can have praying enough, and, God knows, 
preaching more than enough.” 

“© Well, Thornhill, I will not hurry you ; send me your answer 
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this day week. But, remember, it is an awful thing to assist, 
by one’s own negligence, in the downfall of one’s Church; and 
that the Church of England is tottering no one can deny.” 

At this instant, Mrs Thornhill entered the Rector’s study, 
full of amazement that Miss Carrington had not been ushered 
into the drawingroom ; and the explanations and compliments 
between the ladies ended in a visit to the green house, and a 
walk round the grounds—Geraldine little suspecting, at that time, 
the fact, that, through the incaution of poor Goodwin’s confessor, 
this lady, whom she had equally dreaded and despised as the 
greatest newsmonger in the neighbourhood, was in possession of 
a secret of General Carrington’s, hitherto withheld from even 
his own child, and which he had thought to have carried safely 
to the grave. As soon, however, as she could escape from 
conversation, or rather “talk,” which ever wearied her, Geral- 
dine took leave, and feeling more depressed than she could well 
account for, was lifted on her horse in silence, and could only 
bow her acknowledgments to the group at the house door, for 
their eulogiums on her favourite Finella, as she turned with her 
friend, Mr Everard, into the winding and shady lane that led 
from the rectory of Lowbridge to the high lands of Elverton. 
The riders continued for some minutes in silence, till at length 
the old gentleman, turning towards his abstracted companion, 
exclaimed, ‘“ Well, Miss Carrington, I have vowed to do your 
bidding, and, like a true knight, I shrink not. What parson 
shall I run a tilt with next >— What, in tears! Ah! you will 
never do for a Church reviver, with so faint a heart. What 
say you to calling at the vicarage, and engaging your pious 
relativé to give us the ‘wicked man turning away from his 
wickedness,’ every day in the week? Well |” 

Geraldine stopped her horse, as if with the intention of fol- 
lowing this advice, and gazed with her companion on the distant 
view of the picturesque hamlet and parsonage-house of the valley. 
*““No!” exclaimed she, at length moving onward, “ it will be 
useless to urge my poor uncle Edmund to more labours; they 
have already injured his health. Were he to open his Church 
once, he must do it always ; to which he could not pledge him- 
self. You know this was the objection given us by Mr Oakley 
in the town, on whom we first called.” 

‘¢True!” cried Mr Everard, and then utter:ng his usual 
challenge of “ Well!’’ took out his tablets, and began’to note 
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down, “ English Establishment, in the parishes of Elverton and 
Lowbridge, declines to open her churches on the week days. 
First reason—afraid of doing what is right once, for fear of doing 
right always. Second—tired of ‘the wicked man constantly 
turning away from his wickedness.’ Third—I have no third. 
What did that feaster, and no faster, Thornhill say? Did he 
give any reason why the spider only should lay up store during 
the week in Blowbridge Church?” 

“No!” replied Geraldine, “but you hurried him—perhaps 
he may be prevailed upon to have one service during the week, 
and that will be something gained. I am sorry that you threw 

he whole blame of our visit on me, who merely wished to be 
vour second; for the poor Rector has been so tormented by 
equests from ladies, respecting his religious opinions and duties, 
that he could not help complaining of them, and—” Geraldine 
stopped. 

‘Yes! yes! I heard the end,” said Mr Everard; “the 
Rector said that he had only admitted Miss Carrington, because 
she was too young, too pretty, and too well bred, to give him 
any alarm respecting religious advice. Poor Thornhill! he 
little thought, when we cantered up his glebe land, what 
machinations were in store for him. ‘Et tu, Brute!’” 

“‘The bishop! the bishop!” suddenly exclaimed Geraldine, 
**let us go to the bishop. He can command all these timid men 
to do their duty.” 

‘* Better ask Mrs Bishop,” said Mr Everard drily. 

** No, but seriously, Mr Everard, what would be the result 
of an application to the bishop? You are very intimate at the 
valace. * 

“Tam; and, therefore, can the better assure Miss Carrington 
that our Right Reverend Father in God would beg of her not 
to make herself ridiculous.” 

‘* Mr Everard,” said Geraldine warmly, “ you are quite aware 
that I do not intend to put myself forward in the matter; and 
that I was your companion, not you mine, this morning. Tell 
ae whether your friendship and influence with the bishop would 

ot engage him to revive the ancient discipline of the Church 7” 

‘© No!" said Mr Everard, “the bishop would propose nothing 
© his clergy, I am quite convinced ; but, at the same time, I 
think he would co-operate, were they to.come forward. He is 
a cautious, but a good, man; and, had he not a worldly wife, 
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and fashionable daughters, would have been an ornament to the 
Church. I have my plans, and my hopes, and, in the mean time, 
you must be satisfied to keep the festivals appointed by your 
Church in your own house, forming what congregation you can ; 
only remember that the number must not exceed twenty-one.” 

** What am I to do after the departure of my uncle?” said 
Geraldine, after a long pause in the conversation. ‘I have 
often so much wished for a domestic chaplain, such as are only 
now to be found in the palaces of the bishops; and, when the 
office of tutor is joined to that of chaplain, in the families of our 
principal nobility. Surely, my father, who is so indulgent to 
me in every thing, would never refuse to myself and household 
this privilege.” 

‘* Humph !” said the old gentleman, “I think prudence would 
suggest your selecting some man advanced in life, or the chaplain 
might perhaps become too interesting to the almost solitary 
heiress of Elverton Hall.” 

** Not in the least,” said Geraldine, “ for on that point I am 
completely a Catholic. I wish most fervently that our clergy 
were without either wives or families, as they are in that Church. 
I have become quite out of heart with the wives of our clergy ; 
for they seem to me more frivolous, more worldly, than many 
who have married men of the world. Perhaps I set too high 
a standard for these ladies. I wish them to be a set of ¢ Sisters 
of Charity,’ and, by comparing them constantly with those 
devoted women, I become too exacting.” 

‘* And pray what do you know of ‘ Sisters of Charity ?” said 
Mr Everard. 

«TI‘know,” replied Geraldine, “ of the indefatigable labours of 
that community, as all those do who have visited the public 
institutions in Paris and Dublin for the relief of the sick and 
destitute ; and I know that, at this moment, while we are con- 
gratulating ourselves on the prevalence of this south-westerly 
wind, which blows from us to the infected town, four of these 
‘ Sisters’ are in the hospital in Elverton, under the guidance 
and protection of Mr Bernard, braving not only the fearful 
malady itself, but every fatigue and hardship that can offer vio- 
lence to the natural feelings. Why are our clergymen’s wives 
not like these ?” 

“Well! perbaps they would be as devoted,” returned he, 
. but fer the little Johnnies and Tommies at home.” 
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“ Exactly so,” cried Geraldine ; ‘but the evil would scarcely 
be one, even if the wife not only begun but ended her charity at 
home, provided (and the Vicarage crossed her mind) that she did 
not hang like a mill-stone round her husband's neck, and prevent 
his devoted usefulness to his flock. Mr Everard, I know many 
good wives, but I know few good wives for our clergy.” 

*“* Then some day,” said he, ‘I will introduce you to one, in 
this very neighbourhood ; but one so unobtrusive, so retiring, 
that she has escaped your knowledge. She will form a valuable 
addition to your small list of good helpmates for the priesthood.” 
As Mr Everard made this promise, they entered the lust gate 
in the park, and the sound of the bell for the evening toilet, 
which faintly reached them, made them give their horses free 
rein till they reached the steps of the hall. 


CHAPTER XI. 


* Blessed is that simplicity which leaveth the difficult ways of disputes, and goeth 
on in the plain and sure path of God’s commandments.” 
Thomas a Kempis. 


<* BLANDFORD,” whispered the Warden to his ‘own man,’ who 
stood at his usual post behind his master’s chair at the dinner 
table, ‘‘inquire what the joint is, and when it is to appear ; I 
do not understand the plan of the dinner to-day.” A smile 
passed over the face of the butler, when summoned by the 
decorously grave valet to reply to the Warden's inquiry ; but 
the sense of his own official position in approaching a brother 
dignitary, repressed in the head of the sideboard all undue sense 
of the ridiculous, as he informed the astonished Doctor of 
Divinity, that Miss Carrington had expressly ordered that no 
joint or meat of any kind should be served up on the ‘‘ Hamper 
Days!” 

‘¢ Ah! what—really—oh! of course—very proper,”’ said the 
Warden, with admirable presence of mind. ‘‘ Everard! a glass 
of wine?" 

‘‘ Willingly, Warden. On the strength of the ‘ Hamper 
Days? Well!” 4 

‘The ‘ Ember Days,’” said Geraldine, much embarrassed 
by the sudden college look of her uncle, and the struggling 
mirth which played in the countenance of Mr Everard and Miss 
Graham. “ The Ember Days begin an‘ thia, the twenty-first 
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of September, and used always to be kept as days of abstinence 
in the Church of England.” 

“‘ Why so? what was there either sinful cr mournful about 
the Ember Days >” cried Katherine Graham, ‘ was it then that 
St eae! preached to the fish, that we have nothing else at 
table {” 

** Come! come,” said Dr Sinclair, rousing himself, “ there is 
plenty to eat, and a very good thing would it be, in a medical 
point of view, for the over-fed portion of suciety to keep what 
the Anglo-Indians term a ‘ banyan day,’ once or twice a week. 
We all eat too much, according to Cornaro.” 

**Oh!” rejoined Miss Graham, ‘‘ I am sure that we can all 
do very well with less food, if necessary. I would often most 
willingly omit my dinner altogether, when I have taken no ex- 
ercise. But it is the hope of propitiating God by fish and eggs, 
as holy food, that strikes me as so absurd. I would live on them 
entirely to do good to my fellow sinners ; for instance, I would 
eat this insipid whiting every day, to ensure a good meat dinner 
to some poor exhausted creature ; but for the salvation of my 
own soul! and to be, at the same time, seen of men! Why, I 
can only quote— 


‘The devil must grin; 
For his favourite sin 
Is pride that apes humility.’ ” 


The servants all tittered, and the colour rose painfully to 
Geraldine’s cheeks, though, by great effort, she preserved silence, 
and endeavoured to forgive—not Katherine, for from her she 
had never expected support, but her uncle, who had given her 
false encouragement, by his theoretic adherence to what he 
shrunk from avowing practically. In his study, and amidst the 
fasting “‘ Fathers of the English Church,” Dr Sinclair fasted 
retrospectively, and was at peace. Great then was his embarrass- 
ment at being called upon to patronize the actual abstinence laid 
down so unmercifully in the Book of Common Prayer, and begun 
in all the simplicity of obedience by his niece ; especially as he 
was aware of being too learned and noted a person in the Church 
not to have aroused enemies, who had already impeded his career 
of usefulness, by misrepresentations of the Popish twist of the 
learned Warden of 

“Geraldine,” said he at length, “you remember, in the: 
twentieth article of the Church, that ‘she hath power to decree 
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rites and ceremonies,’ and therefore it may happen, that in her 
wisdom she may see fit to alter or abridge certain of them, for 
the greater edification of its members. Now, although ‘ fasting’ 
is warranted by the highest example and precept in Scripture, 
namely, that of Christ, and also of the Apostles, and therefore 
may be justly reckoned an article of Christian obligation, rather 
than a rite or ceremony, yet the appointment of certain days 
for the observance of this duty is a matter of Church discipline, 
which may be, and has been, altered at various times, all which 
I will explain to you at some future period. In the interim,” 
added he, “1 believe you need not make us keep any more of 
the ‘Ember Days,’ although I greatly applaud your zeal for 
desiring to act strictly according to the supposed commands of 
your Church.” 

Geraldine, pleased that her uncle had spoken on the subject, 
and had even praised her, readily gave up the Ember fast, in the 
full expectation that the alteration of the appointed days would 
be soon pointed out to her ; and she now listened with recovered 
spirits to the learned conversation which took place throughout 
the rest of the repast, between the Warden and Mr Everard, on 
Jewish, Mahommedan, and Pagan fasts. Thence they went off 
to the Brahmins, till the departure of the servants, who having 
at length placed the deasert on the table, finally left the room, 
completely mystified on the subject of fasting, and with but one 
clear persuasion, namely, that of the vast learning and power 
over ‘dictionary words,’ possessed by the reverend Warden and 
his friend. When freed from these attendants, Dr Sinclair again 
addressed his niece, and prefacing what he had to say, by his 
conviction that he spoke before confidential friends, bade Ger- 
aldine recall to mind the outcry raised in his University, and the 
strong party formed against him, even in his own College, at the 
time of Catholic Emancipation, on the absurd notion that he 
secretly favoured Popery.—‘‘ What another man might fearlessly 
do, 1 dare not,” added he, “ at any rate, till other men are wise, 
or I beyond their reach. Placed, as I am, in a high official posi- 
tion, surrounded by spies and enemies, and already suspected by 
Government, I can venture nothing that would confirm these 
suspicions : and J would scorn to do that in private which I could 
not do publicly. Therefore, Geraldine, until I can boldly keep 
the fasts and abstinence days in the commemoration room of 
College, I cannot in propriety keep them here. Besides, 
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in these changes in the household, you would do well to await 
the General's return. Iam but a guest, and as the whole respon- 
sibility of any matter of this kind would rest on me, instead of on 
you, I feel averse to what would doubtless appear impertinent 
and intrusive to the master of the house, on his return,” 

Geraldine was silent; she scarcely knew what she thought, 
and therefore could not reply. She was quite aware of the per-: 
secution against her uncle, at the time of the emancipation of the 
long restricted Catholics. She was also aware that Dr Sinclair's 
early friends, who were now in power, had listened to his enemies, 
and withheld from him the long-expected bishopric. But for 
this storm, he would doubtless have given her his aid ; as it was, 
he plainly refused it, and she must submit. She would wait till 
he had left her, as soon he must, to return to his college duties : 
and now making the signal to her friend, Miss Graham, she 
arose, and the ladies retired together. ‘* Keep up your spirits, 
my dear Geraldine,” said Katherine, laughing, as they mounted 
the stairs arm in arm. “ Wait for the General’s return; for, 
mad _.as he becomes when Popery stalks abroad, yet I am sure he 
will consent to your eating what food you like, if you are but dis- 
creet enough to give some wiser motive than your soul’s salva- 
tion. You know how seldom he touches meat himself; so fond 
is he of the river fish: why, then, cannot you have a sudden 
taste for these muddy creatures, and continue to avoid the crim. 
inal food of land animals? Oh! Geraldine,” suddenly cried she 
more gravely, “how can you degrade the Christian’s glorious 
liberty by such weak scruples? Does not Christ expressly say 
that it is not what goeth into the mouth that defileth? and 
this keeping of particular days, is it not plainly rebuked by the 
Apostle?” 

‘* As for the particular days rebuked by St Paul,” replied Ger- 
aldine, ‘* they were Jewish commemorations, not Christian ; and 
I see plainly the advantage and comfort of established days, that 
all things may be done decently and in order, ‘no undue fasting 
with some, and convenient forgetfulness with others, and that the 
communion of feeling and of duty may be kept up between the 
members of a Churgh, by all uniting, at the same time, in the 
same penitential folowing of Christ; for you cannot deny, 
Katherine, that He did give us the example of fasting.” 

“ I think that.‘:He bore all our griefs, and carried ail omg: 
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eerrows,’” replied Katherine, with her usual promptitude of 
ion. 

‘* And are we then to do nothing for Him?” said Geraldine, 
the tears starting to her eyes as she remembered the rest of that 
touching prophecy from Isaiah. 

. © Yes! you can do all those works of mercy which He says 
that He will receive as if done unto himself,” replied Katherine, 
“ but do not fetter the Christian Dispensation, by retaining the 
dondage of the Jewish Law.” 

. “ Not except where He commands it, certainly,” said Geral- 
dine: ‘‘ but I think He does command us to fast ;"—-and, as she 
said this, Geraldine, instead of following her friend into her boud- 
oir, which continued to be the favourite evening resort of the 
little party at the Hall, passed onto a light reading closet, which she 
had lately thought of fitting up as an oratory, and, opening. her 
Bible at the Gospel of St Matthew, determined to search regu- 
larly throughout the New Testament, and to note down every thing 
relating to fasting that should occur in its sacred pages. ‘‘I am 
tired of mere theory,” she mentally exclaimed, “and of those 
admissions made in learned seclusion, which are not to be acted 
upon because of such and such doctrine of expediency. I am 
accused of rushing into every thing I have once admitted to be 
sight: but is this blamable? Surely not! 1 cannot help. act- 
ing on my convictions, for by these shall 1 be judged at the laat 
day!” She then turned to the shelves, containing her books 
of devotion, and having only the day before arranged and classed 
them, was then, for the first time, aware of the number of com- 
mentaries on Scripture, and aids to Bible reading, which she had 
gradually collected during the past four years, to assist her judg- 
ment in reading the Holy Scriptures; and as she continued to 
gaze on these prettily bound little keepsakes from her Evangelical 
friends, she was struck with the inconsistency of their having so 
eagerly sent them to her at various times, when their boasted 
privilege had ever been the exercise of each one’s private judg- 
ment, without aid or comment, on “ the Bible, the whole Bible, 
and sothing but the Bible.” ‘‘ How few there are,” thought 
she, “ who really know what they believe. Sir Eustace de Grey 
gives.a not inappropriate title to Protestants, when he calls them 
‘the Children of the Mist :’ and alas! alas! how sad is it that the 
Charch, which commands my respect from the-decision and im- 
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mutability with which her members believe, and act on their he- 
lief, yet teaches so much more than is warranted by the word of 
God.” But suddenly checking herself: ‘* What have I to do 
with either Evangelical or Roman Catholic community? Tam 
nx member of the real old Church of England—a Church most 
beautiful and pure, and in whose bosom I have promised to re- 
main, in eommon gratitude and respect, until at least I shall have 
fulfilled all her commands, in spite of the cowardice of her long 
pampered children. And therefore, I now search for Scrip- 
tural warrant for fasting, more for Katherine than for myself: for 
if I acknowledge the authority of a Church to teach the Chris- 
tian verities to the ignorant, and believe that the Holy Ghost 
directs her decisions, I must, in common sense, admit her inter- 
pretation of holy writ; and my uncle has to-day aguin repeated 
that ‘ fasting is an article of Christian obligatiun in the Chirch 
of England.’” Having thus finished her little soliloquy, Geral- 
dine took down ‘‘ Chalmers’ Scripture Reference,” to serve as a 
concordance for quickly discovering all the texts which bore upon 
fasting; but in vain did she look in that otherwise useful little 
book for a word not admitted into the creed of the author ; so 
she ended where she should have begun, with her little ** Brown’s 
Concordance,” and speedily collected the following texts, for the 
purpose of convincing, or at least of silencing the objections of, 
Katherine Graham :— 

First, noting the warning against hypocritical fasting, given 
by our Lord in St Matt. vi. 16, which seems to be the only part 
of the injunction remembered by Protestants, Geraldine wrote 
down, ‘‘ but when thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy 
face, that thou seem not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father 
which seeth in secret ; and thy Father which seeth in secret, him- 
self shall reward thee openly.” ‘Can anything be plainer than 
this command, and this promise ?” thought she, and then copied 
from the same gospel, (chap. ix.) the reason given by Christ 
why his disciples did not fast, which was, because their light 
and their joy was still with them. “ But the days will come 
when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, and then shall 
they fast.” 

The cure of the lunatic, which could not be effected but through 
prayer and fasting, next followed, from Matt. xvii. 21, and then 
from Acts i. when the prophets and teachers at Antioch “ min- 
istered to the Lord, und fasted, the Holy Ghost thus commanded. 
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‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them.’ Then fasted they and prayed, and laid their hands 
on them, andlet them go.” Also at the ordination of the elders. 
‘“‘when they (Paul and Barnabas) had prayed and fasted, they 
commended them to the Lord in whom they believed.” 
Geraldine then remarked and noted down the ‘‘ fasting often” 
of the great Apostle, and thought that Katherine must admit 
that he, at least, came within our power of imitation, though 
Christ, being God, was beyond it; and that, if Paul, a vessel of 
election, saw that he ought to suffer with Christ after his ex- 
ample, so ought we; for, although we may again escape from 
the responsibility of our blessed Saviour’s example, by considering 
Him to have suffered everything for us, yet, this cannot hold 
good with St Paul and the other Apostles. “ I shall not await 
my father's return,” cried Geraldine mentally, to obey the plain 
words of Scripture, und the commands of my Church; but I 
will so far obey my uncle also, as not to compel others to this 
duty at present.” And, comforted with having come to some 
determination on this subject, she folded up her little paper of 
texts, to slip into Miss Graham’s workbox, and returned with a 
cheerful countenance to the boudoir, where she found the Warden 
and Miss Graham engaged at backgammon and Mr Everard 
leaning back on the sofa in a fit of abstraction, his yet untasted 
coffee in his hand. He was roused, however, by Geraldine’s 
approach ; and making room for her by him, ‘‘ Allow me,” whis- 
pered he, “ to congratulate you on the very successful attempts you 
have hitherto made to revive the zeal and fervour of your Church !” 
‘«* Ah, Mr Everard,” replied she, endeavouring torespond tothe 
raillery of his tone, ‘‘ you are but a poor comforter, if not a mali- 
cious sprite, leading me through bog and briar, but tolaugh at me!” 
“ Not a bit,” returned he: “I laughed to comfort myself. 
I have often been driven to that soothing self-deception through 
life ; but,” added he more gravely, ‘‘1 do not see any cause for 
melancholy ; only wo: must have patience, and wait the course of 
events; and the gradual reaction of the public mind, from the 
delusion of supposed private judgment, and dread of authority, 
to a general demand for the certainty and repose of Church 
decisions.” 
That night, as Geraldine was seated at her toilet, and prepar- 
ing, as usual, to read aloud some book of devotional instruction 
to her attendant, she was arrested by so unmerciful a pull of her 
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entangled tresses, that, uttering a scream, she started up, and, 
turning, beheld Mrs Kelsoe, with her eyes blinded by tears, 
standing in that rigid uprightness of position, which her young 
mistress well knew foreboded a storm. Gently disengaging her- 
self, Geraldine inquired, with her usual kind manner, into the 
cause of such apparent distress: but fresh tears being the only 
reply she could obtain, she turned once more to her book: when 
provoked to utterance, Mrs Kelsoe exclaimed, “‘ And is it come 
to this! ah! the poor dear General !” ° 

“‘ Good heavens,” cried Geraldine; “then you know something 
of my father! something calamitous. Ah! Kelsoe, speak quickly 
I entreat—I command you—conceal nothing from me; 1 can 
always bear the truth.” 

‘© God grant you may, Miss Carrington; but many say this, 
who can but ill bear the truth when it does come. However, to 
come to the point, for anything I know to the contrary, the hon- 
oured General is in the best possible health. 

‘** Oh! blessed be God !” cried Geraldine, taking a deep breath, 
‘* proceed then, Kelsoe, with what you have to say !” 

‘‘T have to say this, ma'am, that I have known the General, 
off and on, these thirty years, and 1 know his sentiments pretty 
well, and whom he likes and dislikes, and what he likes and dis- 
likes, and the families in the county he keeps off from, and the 
religion he keeps off from. And I know that the De Grey 
family is one, and that Popery is one; and here’s the truth, 
Miss Carrington ; and if you are drawn into these two things, 
it’s all over with the General—the best of men, the kindest, the 
calmest—but if once properly worked up!—oh my powers! the 
great Dragon of Wantley would be nothing to him.” 

Here Geraldine leaned her head on her toilet, and, by its 
tremulous movement, seemed to weep ; but great was Mrs Kel- 
soe’s mortification and wrath when it proved to be continued 
and irrepressible laughter. 

“ Ah! very well, ma'am, I am glad you can be so merry 
about it; and, indeed, you had better laugh while you can, for 
it will not last long.” 

*‘ Very probably not, Kelsoe,” at length replied her mistress, 
gradually recovering from the comparison which had so much 
amused her. “I doubt not but that you are a true prophetess 
of ills to come. But what has excited all these fears of Popery 
and of a family I scarcely ever see 2?” 
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‘* Ah! ma'am, why, the very lowest of the servants is aware 
of your now meaning to keep the Popish feasts and fasts, and to 
make us all keep them, if we wish to be in favour; and they 
have it, Miss Carrington, that all this change is to be dated from 
the morning that Squire Everard contrived a meeting between 
you and Sir Eustace de Grey, up at the abbey ruins, where the 
grooms say they had to wait more than two hours.” 

‘¢ And is it possible,” said Geraldine proudly, “ that grooms 
and scullions dare to intrude their ignorant curiosity on subjects 
far above them, and that you, Kelsoe, can so forget yourself as 
to repeat all this to me? With respect to what you and the 
rest of the household call ‘ Popish fasts,’ I follow the example 
and commands, first, of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, next, 
of the Apostles and early Christians, and lastly, of the orthodox 
Church of England. Those who in future venture to disobey 
such authority as this, must do so on their own responsibility. 
I force no one, but still must warn the servants that they had 
better reflect, not on their mistress’s motives, but on the state 
of their own souls, and on the account they will have to give of 
listening to their own pampered inclinations, instead of the self- 
denial and mortification practised by the early Church. As for 
yourself, Kelsoe, I value and love you too much, not to treat 
you as a friend; and, therefore, will set your mind at ease, re- 
specting any member of the De Grey family, whom mere ac» 
ciderit may cause me to meet ; but any suppositions relating to 
my highly esteemed friend, Mr Everard, [ should regard as im- 
pertinences, undeserving a reply, and I request that I may never 
hear them again.” 

‘‘ Indeed, Miss Carrington, I beg pardon. I believe what- 
ever you tell me, for you have from a child spoken the truth. I 
shall immediately put a stop to all the talk below.” 

** Stay, Kelsoe. I wish you certainly to silence these idle 
babblings ; but, when you do so, remember fo whom you apeak, 
and of whom you speak,” said’ the naturally haughty heiress : 
‘* and now good night, and leave me; I want nothing more.” 

“ Well, but ma’am,” said Mrs Kelsoe, still lingering, “‘ you 
know, if you please, that we are in duty bound to consult the min- 
ister of this parish of Elverton Manor, our own Mr Edmund, 
about fasting, or—whut is the other name for it?” 

“ Abstinence,” replied Geraldine ; ‘* but they do not, I believe, 
mean the same thing. Abstinence is, I think, the rerouncement 
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of the more nourishing and luxurious food for harder fare, with- 
out restriction of quantity ; while, on the fasting days, one meal 
only of that harder fare is eaten.” 

“* No bad thing occasionally, ma‘am, for the butler and coach- 
man,” simpered Mrs Kelsoe ; ‘ but, if you please, we'll consult 
Mr Edmund, because, as the Warden's own gentleman, Mr 
Blandford, says, there are prodigious remains of Popery in the 
Prayer Book, which he supposes it was all very right not to med- 
dle with in former days, when it would not have been politic to 
hurry the public mind; but la! Miss Carrington, it’s amazing 
the opening of people’s minds, in these days. They will read 
and jadge for themselves, and I doubt (as Mr Blandford says) if 
they will consent to ‘ walk backwards.’ ” 

“If they have wandered from the right path, they must retrace 
their steps,” replied Geraldine; and they will find the reward 
of their humility and docility in the peace of mind they will en- 
joy. But you are very right, Kelsoe, in wishing to refer to our 
duly appointed pastor, and it shall be done as soon as possible.” 

Mrs Kelsoe now withdrew for the night; and Geraldine, 
immediately seeking her writing materials, wrote the following 
note to the Reverend Edmund Sinclair :— 


“ My dear Uncle, 

‘‘ The interdict still continuing on any communicas 
tion between our dwellings, I am compelled to write, instead of 
conversing with you, on a subject which at present disturbs my 
mind, namely, the duty of ‘ fasting,’ as commanded by our 
Church, on the authority of Christ's precepts and example, and 
of the practice of the Apostles and primitive Christians. My- 
self and household apply to you, in preference to the Warden, 
first, because you are our appointed minister, and next, because 
he has been go much misunderstood and misrepresented, on the 
subject of ‘ Popery,’ that he would rather not at present be the 
one to establish, in this house, a custom, held by Catholics alone 
as an essential duty. And why is this? Why do they alone 
simply and unhesitatingly follow Scripture in this respect? Are 
we not allowing them an undue advantage over our purer faith ? 

Most truly your affectionate niece, 
Geracpine Caggincron.” 


On the evening of the following day our heroine received My | 
Sincluir’s reply :— - , 8 
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” Dear Geraldine, 

‘* Beware of suffering the calm faith of your regen- 
erated state to be disturbed by suggestions that can come only 
from the evil one. What are our poor, defiled, and wholly cor- 
rupt works, but filthy rags in the sight of an all pure God? 
Why trust to them, instead of to that perfect victim, ever ready 
to answer for us, having fulfilled all righteousness in that one 
sacrifice of himself once offered? It is true that he fasted—a 
fast of great mystery—and do you too fast, but let it be a fast 
of the spirit, a fast from sin, a fast such as is described in Isaiah 
lviii. 6, 7, 8. Many things are to be found in the Book of 
Common Prayer, which were excusable at a period when the 
minds of men, just issuing from the darkness of Popery, dazzled 
by the radiant light of faith alone, and too weak to bear this 
pure doctrine, were still crying out, ‘what good shall I do!" 
But, dear friend, we have not so learned Christ, that, after we 
have ‘ begun in the spirit, we would now be made perfect in the 
flesh.” Let me conclude, by exhorting you, as Paul did the 
Galatians, ‘to stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled again with the 


yoke of bondage.’ ” 


Geraldine slowly and sadly folded up this note, musing on the 
infatuation, which had led the most pious and devoted followers 
of the new Church of England to find difficulties in the simple 
commands and example of Christ, and to seek for their explana- 
tion in abstruse passages of St Paul. She was at first tempted 
‘to conceal the contents of the paper from Mrs Kelsoe ; but her 
love of truth prevailed; and on the Abigail's eager inquiries, 
when she attended her lady’s toilet, Geraldine replied, “ That 
Mr Sinclair did not see the necessity of mortifying the body, 
though he had written beautifully on the spiritual discipline, 
requisite for those who aspired to conformity with Christ.” 

‘‘ Exactly my opinions, ma’am," exclaimed the delighted Mrs 
Kelsoe, who loved to expatiate, over a hot meat supper every 
night, on the utter nothingness of man’s works ; “that is what 
I always say, ‘By faith alone shall ye be saved, and not by 
works, lest any man should boast.’ ” 

* People must also take care,” replied Geraldine, “not to 


boast of their sins of omission.” 
“La, ma'am! why, surely you would not-differ from St Paul?” 
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_ * No! Kelsoe, far from it; I agree, and glory in agreeing, 
with the great Apostle; and, instead of taking from his writings 
isolated texts, I endeavour to study the whole—I compare one 
part with another, and I am thus enabled to observe, that the 
seeming contradiction occasionally exhibited of his sentiments, 
is to be explained by the different abuses against which he had 
to combat. Hence, while the one text you have just quoted is 
all you think necessary to remember, I retain his having also 
spoken of his ‘ fastings often,’ and of his keeping his body under, 
and bringing it into subjection.’ ” 

“ Well, Miss Carrington, I have the greatest admiration for 
your goodness and learning ; indeed, ma’am, I have. No one 
can know and love your piety more than I do: but still you see, 
ma’am, if you and our minister differ in opinion, what is to be 
done? You yourself always say that we must ‘humbly and 
simply follow the direction of our duly appointed minister,’— 
these are your very words.” 

‘‘ Very true,” at length replied Geraldine, in a sad and ab- 
stracted manner; and then, after another pause she added, “I 
think, Kelsoe, that I shall endeavour to have some farther con- 
versation with both my uncles on this subject, and, in the mean 
time, until we receive their positive commands, we shall do well 
each to act according to the dictates of her conscience. You, 
therefore, will make no distinction, of course, between Friday 
and the other days of the week; but, as I perceive that my 
Church has set apart the day on which Christ died, for the 
penitential commemoration of his sufferings, I shall henceforth 
abstain from animal food, and great delicacies, and, if possible, 
will sing only sacred music on that sad but holy day.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Fierce to her foes, yet fears her force to try, 
Because she wants innate authority ; 

For how can she constrain them to obey, 
Who has herself cast off the lawful sway, 


On the following evening, Miss Graham, after amusing herself 
for some time at the piano, closed the instrument, and approach- 
ed the oriel window, in which the little party generally, sat, 
curious to know why.old Mr Everard had been so unmoved by 
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his usual favourite sire of ‘Awa’ Whigs awa,’ and ‘ Lochaber no 
more.’ “ What can be engaging you so deeply ?” cried: she, 
“that you require neither chess nor music this evening, and 
that you have never once moved nor spoken, since you brought 
up from the library that wise-looking old book, which, from its 
appearance deserves to have been written by a Covenanter ?” 

*“ Your random shot is not amiss,” returned he; “for, although 
not written by a Covenanter, this book treats of that body of 
mistaken men; and I have just fallen on a part, which, if I in- 
terrupt no one, I wish to read aloud, as it bears strongly upon 
the subject lately discussed by high and low Church. Here, 
Geraldine, is a specimen of what you call the reaf Church of 
England, in the death-bed repentance of Speaker Lenthal, after 
the murder of the king, Charles I, as related by a dignitary of 
that Church. 

‘** When I came into his (Speaker Lenthal’s) presence, he 
told me he was very glad to see me, for he had two great works 
to do, and J must assist him in both, to fit his body for the earth, 
and his soul for heaven! to which purpose he desired me to pray 
with him. I told him the Church had appointed an office at 
the visitation of the sick, and I must use that. He said, ‘ Yes, 
he chiefly desired the prayers of the Church,’ wherein he joined 
with great fervency and devotion. After prayers, he desired 
absolution : I told him I was very ready and willing to pro- 
nounce it, but he must first come to a Christian confession, and 
contrition for the sins and failings of his life. ‘ Well, sir,’ said 
he, ‘then instruct me to my duty.’ I desired him to examine 
his life by the Ten Commandments ; and wherein he found his 
failings, to fly to the gospel for mercy.* ** After the confession, 
he said he died a dutiful son of the Church of England, as it was 
established before these times; for he had not yet seen the alter- 
ation of the Liturgy. After this office, wherein he showed him- 
self a very hearty penitent, he again desired the absolution of 
the Church, which I then pronounced, and which he received 
with much content and satisfaction ; ‘For,’ says he, ‘now indeed 
do I find the joy and benefit of that office, which Christ hath 
left in his Church.’ Then, praying for the king, that he might 
long and happily live over us, and for the peace of the Church, 
he again desired prayers. The next day he received the Sacra- 
ment, and, after that work, I desired him to express himself to 
Dr Dickenson concerning the King’s death, because he had only. 
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done it to me in confession ; which he did, to the same effect as 
he had done to me. The rest of bis time was spent in devotion 
and penitential meditations to the last.’” 

“ Here, you will observe, Geraldine,” added Mr Everard, as 
he closed the old book, ‘‘ the sense entertained by the minister, 
of the sacredness of disclosures made in sacramental confession ; 
so that not one word of the interesting and important account of 
the king’s death could he venture to repeat, unless the penitent 
himeelf gave it over again beyond confession. Observe also the 
faith of the dying man in the spiritual power given by Christ to 
his Church. Now, this is, or rather was, the true Church of 
England—alas, how fallen !”’ 

‘“‘ Well, Miss Graham, what say you to this account ?” 

“ Why this,” replied Katherine :—‘“‘ you all know my opinion 
respecting the often discussed subject of confession and ubsolu. 
tion, between two fellow sinners; therefore I need say no more 
on the subject. But what principally strikes me in this account 
is, that Speaker Lenthal dies a dutiful son of a Church differing 
from what it was when the book was written ; for the narrator 
says,—‘* He had not seen the alteration of the Liturgy.’ Now 
a simple Bible Christian would not be staggered at this vacilla- 
tion in the counsel and work of man ; but you, who believe, or 
try to believe, in a divinely-appointed set of rules, how do you 
get over this 7” 

‘* The alteration spoken of was, probably, only that of giving 
more clearness and precision to the Church service; a more 
perfect form of sound words,” said Mr Everard. 

‘¢ No! no! my good Sir,” returned Katherine, “even Z know 
better than that; so you need not talk of ‘probably,’ for those 
vague words suit neither your accurate learning, nor my positive 
temper. I am quite aware that the alterations in the English 
Liturgy were those of faith ;—for instance, in that most import- 
ant point, of the Real Presence in the Sacrament, you know 
very well, that the first Communion service of the Church of 
England, as drawn up in 1552, by Cranmer, Ridley, and other 
of your bishops, whom the Warden calls the ‘venerated Fathers 
of the English Church,’ clearly expresses, that ‘ the whole body 
of Christ is received under each particle of the Sacrament.” 
Afterwards, when Calvinistic truth partly prevailed, and the 
Twenty-nine Articles of Religion, drawn up by the same pre- 
lates, were published in 1552, the Real Presence is there ex- 
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pressly denied, and the impossibility of that belief explained by 
the circumstance of Christ’s Ascension in His glorified body to 
heaven. The Liturgy was then changed, that Liturgy which 
the Warden tells Geraldine she may safely trust to, as being a 
perfect commentary on Scripture, and a true exposition of the 
faith once delivered to the saints! Ten years after this, Queen 
Elizabeth being on the throne, and inheriting an inclination for 
the former belief, the passage in the book of Common Prayer, 
which declares against the real and corporeal presence in the 
Sacrament, was expunged, and the words left in their original 
popish state. During the next hundred years so they remained, 
until, at the Restoration, which seems to be the time of your 
narrative, Mr Everard, amongst many alterations which then 
took place, the Rubric against the Real Presence and adoration 
of the Sacrament, was again restored as it stands at present.” 

“* Well, Miss Graham, I can say nothing to contradict you in 
this account: I can only give you due credit for your accuracy, 
and wonder how you came by all this knowledge ?” 

«© Why, Mr Everard, the fact is, that, although I was brought 
up in a sort of confused manner, with respect to religion; and 
supposed that, because I could say the English catechism by 
heart, and never went to any place of worship but the Episcopal 
Church, I was therefore atrue Church of England woman ; yet, 
at eighteen, I went to Scotland, just six years ago, and found, 
amongst my Scotch relations, knowledge as well as piety; and 
from them I learned what I have just repeated to you. My 
cousin, Kenneth Fergusson, and his sister Margaret, both 
enthusiasts for their purer faith, led me to the ‘ martyrs’ graves,’ 
to them a hallowed spot, to me one of humiliation; for there 
had English bayonets slaughtered Scotch reformers, because, 
when they cast off the yoke of Rome, they did the work effec- 
tually, (retaining none of those things which their own divines 
considered antiscriptural) and without consulting England. 
Margaret had paid a visit to London; and to listen to her 
simple, yet sarcastic, account of the complicated and grand 
ceremonials she had witnessed, you would have supposed her to 
be describing Popish Rome, instead of Protestant London. 
Why did English ministers wear a white dress in the reading- 
desk, and a black one in the pulpit? and walk in and out of a 
little room, in that mysterious manner, just to change their dress ? 

Why did they stand so little raised above the people, when 
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reading God's words, and be mounted up so high to read their 
own words? Why did the English Church people kneel round 
an altar to the bread and wine, if they did not worship them? 
Why did they never seem to know what they did, or did not 
believe,’ &c. But Kenneth was the most resolute and constant 
champion of the Kirk, and critic of the English church service, 
of which he had an historical knowledge far beyond my own. 
Kenneth could give the date, and relate the circumstances 
attending every part, retained from, or substituted for, the 
Roman Catholic Mass, Vespers, and Litanies. All Henry's, 
young Edward's, and Elizabeth’s changes of faith for the good 
people of England, excited his sarcastic vein of humour, and 
roused my spirit of inquiry. He had no patience with the 
remnants of popery in the Church of England; and by his 
pointing out to me the hollowness, the falsehood, of retaining 
certain doctrines in the letter, which were denied in the spirit— 
and this for the purpose of conciliating the people—he drew the 
key-stone from the arch, which I had taken for granted was 
unassailable, and to stand for ever.” 

“The sister lands have each a humour of their own, and 
proved it in nothing more than in their mode of protesting 
against the Roman Hierarchy,” observed Mr Everard. 

‘‘ But it has always struck me,’’ said Geraldine, ‘as out of 
keeping with the usually calm and cautious Scotch, to dash 
everything to the ground at once. I should have expected this 
impetuosity more from the English mob.” 

‘¢ And from the ‘ mob’ in England you would have found it,” 
replied Mr Everard, ‘had they originated the Reformation. 
But here was the difference between the two countries. Ila 
England, the people received their faith from their rulers and 
pastors, and the change was comparatively temperate and 
gradual——” 

«* And attempered by a pleasing variety,” interrupted Kathe- 
rine, laughing, ‘‘as these rulers and pastors, under succeeding 
sovereigns, changed their faith four times. Few of them, com- 
paratively speaking, choosing to leave their benefices, instead of 
their opinions. Worthy brethren of the ‘ Vicar of Bray !’” 

‘* Miss Graham,” said the Warden, at length roused to lay 
down his book, “ these light assertions are not borne out by 
historical evidence. The Church of England has had, it is true, 
to mourn over faithless sons; but,-when more instructed on the 
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subject, you will find that, even in the trying circumstance of 
hereditary popish succession, her confessors and martyrs were 
notfew!” , 

“I am sufficiently instructed,” replied Katherine, ‘‘ to. know 
that, even during the reign of odious Mary, the number of the 
persecuted, including clergy and people of the Church of Eng- 
land, did not exceed seven hundred, while of the nonconformists 
te that Church, two thousand clergymen in one day preferred 
ruin and exile to the adoption of all the ceremonies forced anew 
on them: and of the laity who suffered then and since for non- 
conformity to the Liturgy of England, no calculation could be 
made: those who chose exile, left the half popish, half Protes- 
tant, and wholly savage, tyranny of the English Star Chamber, 
for the freedom of America, and carried their pure fuith to a 
new world. 

* Aye, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod, 

‘They have left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God !’ ” 

“Very pretty lines, and very well repeated,” said Mr 
Everard ; ‘‘ but an account of the modern Churches in America 
would damp your enthusiasm respecting ‘unstained freedom,’ 
and the present ‘holiness of the soil !’” 

** Well, my dear,” said the old gentleman, turning to Geral- 
dine, who, during the latter part of this discussion, had laid 
aside her book, ‘how far have you proceeded, and what are 
your impressions on reading Joseph Milner a second time 2” 

‘¢] have read to the end of the third century,” replied Geral- 
dine, “‘and I am confirmed in the impression which I had re- 
ceived from my uncle, that this work, pious and interesting 
though it be, is very imperfect as a history, inasmuch as it 
contains so many more sentiments than facts. Here is a passage 
which nearly induced me to lay down the book, as one quite 
unsuited to me, in my search after records of the past :—* What 
I cannot believe, I shall not take the trouble to transcribe ; what 
I can, where the matter appears worthy of memory, shall be 
exhibited.’ Here, then, you see, is not given to me the whole 
harvest field in which to glean; but Milner has already gleaned 
for me; nor is this all. 1 am again displeased with him for his 
strunge inconsistency, when dwelling on ‘ Regeneration,’ or the 
‘new birth’ in- baptism, the ‘belief in which he-calls ‘ poison: 
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itself!" and then wishes (page 431) that ‘ Christian people had 
never been vexed with a controversy so frivolous as this about 
baptism ;° as if a controversy could be frivolous, which related 
to poisonous doctrines! Then again, in another part, he 
declares that he fully believes, that this regenerating work of 
the Spirit did accompany the Sacrament of Baptism in the early 
ages. After all this confusion and contradiction, I cannot but 
think very moderately of Joseph Milner, either as a theologian 
or historian.” Geraldine here turned again to the book in 
question, and read for some time in silence, till at length she 
exclaimed—* Oh! uncle! oh! Mr Everard, listen to this,— 
Milner actually asserts that the ‘apostles themselves, had it not 
been for St Paul, would have declined from the right faith,’ and 
this after the descent of the Holy Ghost! Does Milner then 
pretend to be wiser than the Holy Spirit! What blasphemy ! 
—and how am I to trust to the accounts he will soon give me 
of the apostasy of the Church, when he can venture thus far to 
broach impossibilities. I shall read no more :”—and closing her 
book, she pushed it from her with indignation, not to be mol- 
lified by Mr Everard’s smiling excuses for one necessarily warped 
by party prejudice, and bewildered by having sworn fealty to a 
Church, which was not sufficiently Calvinistic for his principles. 

‘‘ Then,” replied she, ‘‘ ‘ warped’ and ‘ bewildered’ men should 
not venture to write history !” 

‘© Tf you succeed in finding a perfectly unbiassed and dis- 
passionate historian,” said Mr Everard, “ you will indeed 
possess a prize. The only way to act, in the mean time, is to 
persevere in your determination to lay up a store of facts, from 
historians of opposite parties in politics or creed, and then to 
form your own conclusions. Go on with Milner’s account, and 
then try Mosheim ; and you will do well to take notes of each, 
and compare the two records, on the point you have most at 
heart, namely, the affinity of the Church of England with that 
of the early Church Catholic, or Universal.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


——-—— She cries aloud for aid 
To Church and councils, whom she first betraye |. 
Dryden, 
Duane the next few weeks, Geraldine was accordingly busied 
in the perusal of the Church histories, recommesded to her : 
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and, dissatisfied as she had been with the first volume of Milner, 
she nevertheless went steadily through the whole work, parti- 
cularly noting the belief and practice of the Christians, during 
the ages acknowledged to be pure by the Church of England, of 
which the Rev. Joseph Milner was an ordained minister. ‘ Well 
might Mr Everard warn me not to expect to find just the doc- 
trines of the Thirty-nine Articles, and nothing more, in the 
early centuries,” cried she, as she closed the last volume of the 
work, and turned to the notes, which she had previously made, 
of the instructions of the learned Warden, her retentive memory 
having enabled her to recall and fix his very words... ‘‘ The 
Church of England refers her sons to a standard of interpretation, 
collected from the authority of ages. The appeal is made toa 
pure and holy time in the Universal Christian Church, against 
this brawling self-sufficient age:” and then followed, in reply to 
some inquiry,—‘‘ She (the Church of England) receives all the 
primitive creeds, and the first four General Councils, and submits 
to the common assent of the Fathers, during the first five centuries 
of the Catholic Church.” 

Again, on farther search through her notes, Geraldine found, 
—‘* T have most assuredly told you, that our holy and apostolic 
Church of England does claim those first five centuries, which 
the Romanists also claim. Give them up the early ages of the 
Church, and they may indeed charge us with heresy ; for depar- 
ture from the Church is most guilty in the sight of God, who has 
declared, that those who hear her not, are as heathens.” 

“If I were to rely on Milner,” thought she, “I must be 
compelled to give up the first ages to the Romanists: for he 
groans over the corruptions and superstitions of those times too 
much, to have a claim on them.—Come forth, then, at length, 
Mosheim; for J hear thou art an accurate and honest chronicler!” 
and Geraldine, too anxious and excited to feel fatigue, commenced 
anew the investigation of the rites and ceremonies, as well as of 
the faith and practice, of the Christian Church, during the first 
five centuries. She imparted to no one the result of her fresh 
labours, till, one morning, entering the library at an hour, when, 
as she expected, she found Mr Everard alone, she laid her hand 
on his book, to gain his attention, and entreated him to hear what 


she had to say. The old gentleman looked up smiling, but | 


started when he observed the swollen eyes and pale cheeks of 
-his favourite, and.inquired.anziously what had befullen het ? 


$ 
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Geraldine, without replying to his question, said, with forced 
composure, ‘‘ Mr Everard, I know you to be noted for your 
historical accuracy. I know also, that, although accused of 
being a dreaming speculatist on impossibilities, you are withheld 
by no party feeling from seoing clearly the truth. I come, 
therefore, to tell you, and you alone, the result of my researches 
into Protestant Church History. I find, during the first five 
centuries : 

‘‘ First; That the Apostolical conimand, to anoint the dying 
with oil, and to pray over them, was constantly observed. 

‘* Secondly; That an intermediate state of purification, for 
the soul, after death was an article of faith. 

‘‘ Thirdly; That the sign of the cross was universal in the 
Church. 

“ Fourthly ; That the consecrated elements were held up to 
the view of the people. 

“‘ Fifthly ; That miracles attended the preaching of Chris- 
tianity ; and 

‘‘ Sixthly ; That the prayers of the martyrs were invoked, 
and that supplication was made for the faithful departed. I find, 
also, that the first four councils, which are received by our 
Church, confirmed all these things, as articles of faith, against 
heretics ; and, in short, Mr Everard, the perusal of these Pro- 
testant histories of the Church has again unsettled my mind, 
and I am once more as miserable as when the Warden arrived, 
and gave me temporary comfort, by holding out to me the Church 
of England, as the firm and gentle mother, in whose bosom I 
was to rest in peace.” 

As Mr Everard only uttered his usual exclamation of ‘‘ Well !” 
Geraldine continued :—‘‘ To begin with the Sacrament of the 
Dying, let me again ask you, dear Sir, what reason our Church 
can possibly have for rejecting it? Surely, from the definition 
given in the catechism, of an ‘outward and visible sign of an 
inward spiritual grace, ordained by Christ himself’——” 

‘‘ Stop there,” cried Mr Everard, “the Warden would tell 
you, that ‘ Christ himgelf did not institute this anointing of the 
dying, and that it is, therefore, rejected as a Sacrament by the 
Chureh of England." 

‘¢ What an unworthy quibble!” returned Geraldine ; “ for, 
when Christ ascended on high, and received gifts for men, did 
he not send the Holy Ghost, to ‘lead them into all truth?’ and 
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did not the Holy Ghost inspire the sacred writera? St James, 
too, who (with Peter and John) was the constant and favoured 
friend of our Lord, might well be trusted to have known his 
bleased will, even without inspiration ; but, when guided by the 
Holy Spirit!—Oh! Mr Everard, what are all these modern 
writers, and framers of articles, compared to an inspired apostle ! 
How can they dare to disobey the plain words of Scripture, and 
why does the Church of England admit this epistle at all, if she 
is merely to follow the part of it which suits her, and to reject 
the rest *” 

‘* Well! Luther so far agreed with you, that he was for 
rejecting the epistle altogether, ‘as an epistle of straw,’” said Mr 
Everard, 

**'Yes! and what impious presumption!” cried Geraldine. 
‘*¢ But your mention of Luther, reminds me to tell you, that I 
have, during this last silent month, read also the lives of most of 
the first Reformers, namely those of Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, 
Bucer, together with the history of the rise of the different 
Protestant communities after the separation from Rome; und 
the conclusion is, that the modern evangelical world is the only 
thing to which I can liken the dogmatism, coupled with unceasing 
vacillation, the violence, the recrimination, and total want of 
brotherly love, to be found amongst the revolutionists of the 
sixteenth century.” 

‘¢ Bravo!” cried Mr Everard; ‘‘so you have at length 
adopted my word for the Reformation ?” 

‘I have,” replied Geraldine, “for I find my uncle’s account 
to have been perfectly correct, when he told me, that ‘ the 
continental Reformers were not content with pruning and paring 
from the ancient Church, but that they uprooted, devastated, 
demolished ; and that the result of their impetuous and extrava- 
gant career was this, that there was scarcely one prominent 
corruption of the Romish times, which could not be contrasted 
by its opposite error amongst the English dissenters, and Scotch 
and continental Reformers.’ .. . Therefore, my search into their 
history has only served to drive me back to the Church of 
England, as the only Protestant community which can lay claim 
to the controlling influence of a duly appointed priesthood, 
uninterrupted from the first ordination by Christ our head.” 

‘6 Well! and now you are falling out with this Church, because 
the has curtailed the number of the Sacraments, abolished 
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prayers for the dead, and forbidden the invocation of the saints, 
‘the adoration of the Eucharist, and belief in miracles. Is that it? 
— Why, Geraldine, you do not believe in these things yourself"’ 

- * No,” replied she, “ I certainly do not. But what has that 
to do with it!” Mr Everard started—* I mean,” continued she, 
‘that the truth or falsehood of this belief must be tried by some 
surer touchstone than my reception or rejection of it ; for certainly 
F do not pretend to infallibility. You were present, Mr Everard, 
I remember, when my uncle having proved the necessity of a 
visible Church, of which the ministers should possess authority 
from Christ their head, to teach the ignorant, and duly administer 
the Sacraments, I was anxious to be assured, past all farther 
doubt, that my Church did possess that unerring authority, and 
that when she separated from the corruptions of Rome, she had 
retuined that which I felt to be true faith, and not presumption, 
namely, the guidance of the Holy Ghost—in one word “ Infalli- 
bility.” I was surprised that the Warden should even attempt 
to make a distinction between these, for they cannot be disunited ; 
but, if you recollect, he ended his defence of the convocation, 
held in London in 1571, by saying, that if the Church of England 
hesitate in claiming the high title of ‘‘ infallible,” she is never- 
theless the guardian and defender of that which was, and is, 
infallible, namely, the faith once delivered to the Saints, and that 
she was therefore worthy of implicit trust.” 

“‘ Yes,” replied Mr Everard, “ I remember all that.” 

‘I then asked,” continued Geraldine, ‘‘ whether I might set 
my mind at rest by this conviction, that, ‘as the Church of 
England is, in essentials, exactly the same with the early Ca- 
tholic Church of the five first centuries, inasmuch as that Church 
was infallible, because still pure from its apostolic founders, so 
also is the Church of England; but she cannot enforce any thing 
that is not proved to have been held by that early Church, and 
of course (now listen, Mr Everard) must not deny any thing 
clearly flowing from that apostolic source.’ My uncle replied, 
‘vou are right, Geraldine ;’ and after that final conversation, 
the most interesting study to me was of course the history of the 
early Church, where I expected to find, until you damped my 
ardour, the exact belief and steady practice of the ‘ Book of 
Common Prayer,’ and of our articles; in fact, 1 had misgivings 
but on one point, the sacrament of anointing the dying. You 
may imagine then my surprise to find our Protestant historians 
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greaning over the lamentable superstitions of those very cen- 
turies, which by some unaccountable inconsistency the Chureh 
of Enagland calls ‘ pure’—or must I not rather be compelled to 
think, by some inexcusable doctrine of expediency, for while all 
the other Protestant communities boldly renounce apostolic suc- 
oession, and without scruple deave the ancient Church, the 
hurch of England says, ‘ No, we must not give up these high 
¢elaims and consequent authority, and therefore we must wink at 
the differences between our modern belief and that of the early 
Church J’ and the consequence,” added Geraldine, half-laughing 
in spite of her vexation, “the consequence of all this winking 
has been, that they have fairly gone to sleep ; for when people 
mistrust their faith they always neglect their practice ; they must 
stand or fall together. Now, what on earth can I do? tell me. 
Mr Everard: for I feel great difficulty in carrying my present 
perplexity to my uncle.” 

**Do you think, then,” saia he, “that the Warden has no 
answer to give you >” 

‘* Indeed I know not what he can say, when the substance of 
my complaint will be, that from the evidence of two standard 
Protestant historians, he has deceived me, and that, if a party of 
the early Christians were to be resuscitated, and come amongst 
us, we should find them all rank Papists.” 

‘* He will tell you this,” said Mr Everard, ‘‘ that you must 
not be staggered by finding, even in the apostles’ days, the 
germs of those abuses, which in the lapse of centuries grew to 
so flagrant an excess; and he will repeat what he has already 
teld you, that it was not until the Council of Trent that these 
abuses, which hitherto had been only those of practice, were 
confirmed and made articles of faith.” 

“* Yes, yes,” cried Geraldine, ‘‘ how well you remember, and 
how completely I had forgotten—oh yes, here is the note I made 
oa that part of my uncle's instructions,” and she read aloud 
from her little note book (p. 44) :— 

“<The Church of Rome was corrupt in practice long before 
she was corrupt in principle: and although it would be difficult 
te defend some of the dogmas of preceding councils, she was not 
perhaps really schismatic till the Council of Trent. This is the 
date: when those errors in practice which had crept in, and by 
degrees had. been vaguely admitted, received the fatal stamp of 
Gharch authority, and, by this act of self-destruction, cut her- 
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solf off from the pare and Scriptural Church, and from that time 
became as a dead branch.’ 

‘Tam very much obliged to you, Mr Everard, for recalling 
this to my memory. I shall not trouble my uncle any more 
but the next thing to be done is to read the acts of all the coun. 
cils, espevially that of Trent, together with that previous and 
important one, which I always concluded to have been the most 
guilty, and meant to question my uncle about, namely the fiith 
general council; for, if the Church of England receives the four 
first, as inspired by the Holy Ghost, there must have been 
something very particular in the fifth, to have made the Church 
of England reject it. Now, where can I read the decrees of all 
the councils ; for I will fairly tell you, Mr Everard, that I must 
now read every thing for myself. I have been deceived respecte 
ing the resemblance between the primitive Church and that of 
England, and have therefore become suspicious, and on my 
guard against being soothed and persuaded into remaining in a 
Church that is not guided by the Holy Ghost: a Church which 
I .was assured wus infallible, only inasmuch as she resembled 
another from which I find she essentially differs! She claims 
four general councils, and, I therefore conclude, she would date 
the apostasy of the ancient Church from the guilty acts of the 
fifth ; but no! I am now directed on to the last general council 
ever held, as the date when the Holy Spirit no longer overruled 
the decisions of the Church! What then am I to think of these 
half-admitted, half-rejected intermediate councils ? and what be- 
came of Christ’s promise to be with the rulers and pastors of 
His Church, always even unto the end of the world? I must 
have particulars of the fifth council. Where was it convoked ” 

“ At Constantinople,” replied Mr Everard, “and condemned 
pe heresy of Macedonius against the divinity of the Holy 

host.” 

** Now, can the Church of England venture to doubt this 
council ?” inquired Geraldine ; ‘‘ Oh! she cannot, it would be 
impossible ; I thought the fifth council had been that of Con- 
stance.” . 

‘‘ No, the Council of Constance was the sixteenth,” replied 
Mr Everard, “ only one intervening between it and the Council 
of Trent.” 

“ And what were the circumstances and order of ita meeting ?? 

*< It was convened as usual,” said he, “ to decide on noveltigg 
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advanced by heretics; and, as the Councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon had set at rest for ever in the Church, the questions 
agitated on the twofold nature of Christ, against Nestorius in 
the one, and Eutychius in the other, so, in that of Constance, 
did the Church decide against the errors of John Huss.” 

“Of John Huss?” echoed Geraldine; “then this’sixteenth 
council was the cruel one that condemned poor Huss.” 

6° Yes," said Mr Everard, “and if the Council of Nice con- 
demned the errors of Arius, and the Councils of Constantinople, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon those of other heretics, why should not 
the Council of Constance condemn those of Huss ?” 

‘*‘T do not exactly know,” replied Geraldine doubtingly : ‘to 
tell you the truth,” added she at length, “I know but little of 
the real opinions of Huss, but I know that he was cruelly 
deceived, respecting his personal safety at Constance, and that 
he was burned !” 

“ And therefore,” rejoined Mr Everard, “styled and con- 
sidered a martyr to the truth. But the truth must rest upon 
some surer foundation than the violent death of pious and de- 
voted men. If in the enthusiasm of your regret and sympathy 
for the victims of mistaken zeal, you thought yourself bound to 
embrace their opinions, there would be no end to your vacilla- 
tions. You would reject the blessed Trinity, with the martyred 
Servetus ; receive that mystery again, and, with it, all the won- 
drous belief of the Roman Catholic Church, with the slaughtered 
Jesuits of Paraguay ; renounce the belief in a divinely appointed 
and visible Church, with the tortured Puritans of Scotland ; and 
then re-admit its authority with the Church of England martyr, 
Archbishop Sharpe !” 

‘‘ Certainly,” replied Geraldine, ‘‘ the truth, as you say, cannot 
be established merely by martyrdom; and, if the articles ot 
belief in a Church do not warrant the commission of violence, 
we must attribute these cruel acts to the party rage of a few ; 
though, with respect to Huss, it seems impossible to decide thus 
charitably, as the whole council condemned him.” 

‘* The ecclesiastical council pronounced his opinions to be 
lieretical,” said Mr Everard; ‘but all that followed was the 
work of the civil power, and would be as deeply regretted by all 

ranks and states of Catholics, as those other martyrdoms, which 
I Have mentioned, would be by the Calvinists and Episcopalians 
of the preserit day ” 
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“It would be, indeed, unfair,” said Geraldine, “to taunt a 
pious Calvinist of these times with the murder of Servetus, or 
that of Archbishop Sharpe ; and we of the Church of England 
truly feel that the cruelties of the Star Chamber belonged to 
that age of violence, and not to the tenets of the Episcopalian 
Church.” 

“Very true,” replied Mr Everard ; “‘ the ages of bloody per- 
secution are passed, thank God !” 

“‘ And yet,” added Geraldine smiling, “you ure such a general 
explainer and ezcuser, that 1 am quite prepured to hear the de- 
fence of these persecutors, if not of the persecutions !” 

“‘ Well, then,” returned he, ‘* you shall not be disappointed. 
In treating heresy as a capital crime, the vast importance of 
salvation was recognised ; while he who by forgery injured the 
property of another, or who by violence deprived him of life, 
was considered less a thief and a murderer, than he who by evil 
doctrine would lead him to everlasting death. Now, are you 
prepared to say that this principle is not borne out by Scripture?” 

‘*T remember several texts,” said Geraldine, “in which we 
are told to avoid and fear a heretic, but none that would warrant 
my slaying him; except,” added she, smiling, “I turn to the 
Old Testament, and hew him to pieces, as Samuel did Agag !” 

‘The principle, on which the ecclesiastical court often refused 
to protect an obstinate teacher of evil doctrine from the civil 
power,” continued Mr Everard, “was founded on their firm 
trust in a divinely appointed Church, which, in doctrine, could 
not err. Hence, every spiritual rebel against that Church was 
considered, not only in vital error himself, which would com- 
paratively signify but little, but, by the dissemination of his doc- 
trine, a pest to society, and therefore to be, as a dead branch, 
hewn off and cast into the fire.” 

‘‘But tell me this,” said Geraldine anxiously ; “is it a dogma 
of the Roman Catholic Church, that persecution is lawful, and 
that faith is not to be kept with heretics ?” 

“‘ These are no more warranted by the articles of faith in that 
Church, than any other of the atrocious calumnies raised against 
her. The Church pronounces on the doctrine, not on the per- 
son, and, so fur from claiming, actually disclaims the power of 
persecuting. Had 1 my proper books at hand, I could refer 
you to the doctrines of Catholic theologians, and to the oaths of 
the British Catholics You shall see these in course of time. 
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You will do well, however, in the meanwhile, to turn to some 
facts in our British history, in which Protestant faith with 
Catholics was so openly violated, and the breach of it defended 
with so Jittle shame, that you will find the aspersed party shining 
ia bright contrast to their accusers. Witness the treasonable 
desertion of Mary, by the Bishops Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
Heoper, Roger Poynel, Sandys, and every other Protestant of 
note, for no other reason than because she was a Cutholie‘ 
Contrast this conduct with that of the Catholics, on the succes- 
sion of her Protestant sister, Elizabeth, when, although the 
Catholics had become far more numerous and powerful than the 
Protestants, nut a hand was raised against her! Take a view 
also on the other side of the Tweed, where the Protestant party 
had deposed their sovereign, in spite of their oath of allegiance, 
and where the reformer Knox publicly preached that ‘neither 
promise nor oath could oblige any man to obey or give assistance 
to tyrants against God ;’ his colleague Goodman, adding, ‘ Hf 
governors fall from God, to the gallows with them !’—while 
Buchanan maintained that princes might be deposed by their 
people, if they were tyrants against truth, and that their subjects 
were free from their oaths and obedience. Such also were the 
maxims of Calvin, Beza, and the Huguenots of France: but, 
mark me, recrimination is not argument, and I lead you to 
esearch for these, and innumerable other such records of Protest- 
ants breaking faith with Catholics, to prove what? why, that the 
wild fanaticism of individuals is not to be visited on the body; 
and in repeating that which you have often heard enforced— 
namely, that the accredited ductrines of a community are the 
test by which alone that community must be tried, I must add 
that in vain will the enemies of the Catholic Church seek in her 
Creed for that vile hackneyed calumny of ‘not keeping faith 
with heretics!" But to return to the Council of Constance, and 
the uncertainty respecting its infallibility, what is your present 
feeling concerning it ?” 

‘* Why, the case appears to be plainly this,” said Geraldine; 
*¢the Church of England almost receives the Council of Con- 
stance because she cannot afford, in point of date, to vote the 
Catholic Church guilty, while there was no substance of a 
Church to oppose to its authority ; and she cannot help almost 
admitting that the ‘ private interpretation’ of John Iluss was no 
more lawful than that of Arius, of Nestorius, or of Eutychius, 
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. against the duly ordained, and duly convened pastorsof the Church. 
But then she almost rejects both the council and the admission, 
because some of the opinions of Huss were adopted at the Refor- 
mation, and Huss himeelt’ considered to be a glorious martyr to the 
Protestant cause. But I cannot ‘almost admit’ and ‘ almost re- 
ject !’ and being obliged to make my final choice between the as- 
sembled Church and one man, I must stand by the former, and 
receive the Council of Constance, in spite of my commiseration 
for John Huss, and my indignation against the Emperor Sigis- 
mund.” ° 

Geraldine having read all that she could find in the Protestant 
library of Elverton Hall, on the subject of the faith of the early 
Church, and the decisions of councils received by the Church of 
England, now made up her mind to ask her uncle for the book, 
hitherto withheld from her, in which the Catholic Church sets 
forth the proofs on which she founds her claim to conformity with 
those contested ages of pure Christianity. ‘If I find that this 
work,” thought she, “is but a plausible piece of eloquence, or 
if it venture to advance anything without proper references, I 
shall then so far take comfort, that I shall inquire no farther into 
the wanderings or the quarrels of any community, but rest where 
I am, in the nominal Church of England, feeling the utmost sor- 
row for her hollowness, her deceit; but still, finding that she is 
no worse than her neighbours, I shall suppose that God haa con. 
founded the councils of His Church throughout the world!”... 
Geraldine was urged on to make the immediate trial of the con- 
formity of Catholics with the primitive Church, by the approach- 
ing departure of the Warden for Oxford, and she determined 
on that very day to state the result of her late inquiry inte Pro- 
testant Church history, and to petition for the book sent her by 
Sir Eustace de Grey. 

Her heart beat violently as she went through her appointed 
task, although somewhat supported by the presence of Mr Ever- 
ard ; and she could scarcely articulate her determination to know 
what was to be said on the Catholic side of the question. 

“‘ The mass of the laity, and especially women,” said the War- 
den, ‘are not required to possess controversial knowledge of a 
Church, against which their rulers have seen such just cause to 
protest |” 

“ Indeed, uncle, it appears to me,” said Geralaine, rallying 
her courage, ‘‘ that every woman ‘ protesting,’ shauld know some- 
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‘thing of what she protests against! There would not only b: 
‘more justice, but more stability, in her title of ‘ Protestant,’ which 
‘begins now to appear to me, when without that knowledge, to be 
& vague empty name. 

The Warden’s brow was overclouded, and he replied yery 
_ gravely, ‘I had flattered myself, child, that the hours of thought 
‘and care I had bestowed on you had not been thrown away, and 
that the clear and methodical manner, in which, adapting my in- 
‘structions to your capacity, | had proved to you that your own 

Church was the perfect and the true, would have remained stamp- 
-ed on your memory through life !” 

‘¢ My dear kind uncle,” replied Geraldine, “‘ believe me that not 
one link in your chain of argument has been lost by me. I have 
‘remembered your very words ; for after each conversation I wrote 
all down, and will show you how accurate I have been, whenever 
you like to see my note-book. I never know which the most to 
admire, whenever I refer to it, the learning, the zeal, or the elo- 
quence, to which I have listened ; and I feel that, on that side 
of the question which you kindly undertook to defend to me, 
there can be nothing further to be said.” 

‘6 Then,” said the Warden, “what can you possibly re- 
quire?” 

‘‘ Simply to hear the other side,” replied Geraldine. 

«* Cannot you trust the confessors and martyrs of the venerable 
Establishment to which you belong, without exposing yourself to 
the danger of your own less trustworthy judgment,” returned the 
Warden ; “ when you shall have heard both sides of a difficult 
question, how can you be sure that you will reject the evil and 

‘choose the good ?” 

Geraldine paused an instant, and then said timidly, “1 think 
that the Holy Spirit would direct my judgment !” 

«* You can scarcely hope for the Holy Ghost’s directing power 
in your behalf,” said Dr Sinclair, with increased solemnity, 
«- when you act in direct opposition to His express command of 
obedience to the rulers of the Church.” 

. Geraldine with equal solemnity, and trembling with emotion, 
aaid, “‘ When at the Reformation, those rulers of the Church 
divided in opinion, the people could not obey both parties, with 
whom lay the truth, God knows, I do not ; but 1 claim, as did the 
early reformers, the right of choice !” 

- “ Everard !” cried the Warden with some bitterness to his friend, 
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“ this is your work! By your dreams of universal conciliation, 
and your smoothing away of all vital differences, you have ren- 
dered null the work I had thought effected. And this you have 
done for the second time in my family. Not content with in- 
stilling these visions of a reconciliation with Rome into the mind 
of the mother, where, blessed: be God! they remained but as 
visions, you must now impart them to the daughter, whose cast 
of mind and disposition it will not do to tamper with ; for with 
her nothing remains as mere theory.” 

‘“* Blame not Mr Everard,” said Geraldine, distressed at being 
the cause of even a passing estrangement between the friends: 
“his plans of universal conciliation and union between Christian 
communities, would rather incline me to be a Reformer, or, as he 
calls it, a ‘reviver,’ of my own Church, than to hazard leaving 
it. But, if I may venture to say thus far, I feel that no one 
could now influence me; I must judge for myself. You have 
assured me that I was right in my conviction, that a Church must 
hold unalterable truths, and I am determined to investigate which 
body of Christians have held the apostolic faith unwaveringly 
down to this day.” 

The Warden, deeply pondering, now left the room. A few 
hours after this conversation, his travelling carriage was at the 
door, and, after an affectionate, though painful, farewell, the uncle 
and niece parted ; the former retracing the road to his college 
duties, the latter remaining, full of thought and emotion, in the 
solitude of her book-room. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

*Tis said with case, but never can be prov’d, 

The Church her ald foundations has remov’d, 

And built new doctrines on unstable sands ; 

Judge her ye winds and rains. Ye prov'd her, yet she stands, 

Dryden. 

Tue day after the departure of Dr Sinclair, Geraldine once 
more read the notes taken from his instructions, and then referred 
to those she had made from the Church histories of Mosheim 
and Milner. ‘‘I know nothing of logic and mathematics,” 
thought she, ‘in the way of school learning ; but my natural 
sense must tell me, that, if the primitive Church was pure in 
doctrine, and the Church of England pure in doctrine, they must 
agree in belief. If therefore they do not agree in belief, either 
the primitive Church was in error, or the Church of England is 
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in error, for truth can be but one!” and Geraldine, still retaining 
by her the Protestant records of the early Church, now opened 
the ‘‘ Faith of Catholics,” and was soon completely absorbed in 
the question of agreement between the modern Catholics and the 
primitive Church. She considered that it would be ‘useless to 
examine those points in which there was perfect agreement be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the Reformed Establishment of 
England, namely, the ‘ Apastolicity,’ ‘ Unity,’ and ‘ Visibility,’ 
of the Church of Christ, of which the Warden had proved the 
necessity ; and she therefore resolved to confine her attention to 
those subjects of disunion between the Churches, in which they 
mutually appealed to the early ages of Christianity. In the 
volume uow open before her, the plan of reference, first, to 
Scripture, secondly, to the authorized divines of the ‘ pure ages’ 
of Christianity, and thirdly, to the decisions of the last Council 
of the Universal Church, was exactly suited to the degree of 
deference which Geraldine felt disposed to yield to each ; and, 
turning to that Sacrament which had first roused her attention 
to the short-comings of her own Church, and which, from the 
united testimony of Milner and Mosheim, she found to have been 
undoubtingly received by the early Christians, she first read the 
‘ Proposition,” or the real belief of the Catholic Church on this 
point. ‘‘ The Sacrament which is administered to dying per- 
sons, to strengthen them in their passage out of this life into a 
better, from the oil that is used on this occasion, Catholics call 
‘ Extreme Unction,’ and they believe it to be divinely instituted.” 
Then follow the reasons for this belief, Mark vi. 12, 13:— 
“ And they cast out many devils, and anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them.” 

Epistle of James v. 14, 15. ‘ Is any man sick among you? 
Let him bring in the priests of the Church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord, and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick man: and the Lord shall 
raise him up: and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 

Next follow comments on, and enforcement of, this apostolical 
injunction from St John Chrysostom, St Augustine, and other 
fathers of the Church ;* and then is given the extract from the 
Council of Trent:—‘ The Synod declares and teaches, ‘that 
our merciful Saviour, who was willing that His servants should 


# The limits of this little publication do not allow of the insertions of these and 
following quotati¢ins ; we can only refer the reader to the work above-mentioned, 
entitled “ dhe Faith of Catholics.” 
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at all times be provided with salutary remedies against all the 
attacks of their enemies, as in other sacraments He prepared 
means whereby during life they might be preserved from every 
grievous evil, so would he guard the close of life by the sacra- 
ment of ‘ Extreme Unction,’ as by a strong barrier.” It then 
observes, that this sacrament, instituted by Christ, was first 
intimated by St Mark, and afterwards promulgated by St James. 

Geraldine, with her notes from Mosheim at hand, then again 
ascertained that a state of purification to the soul after death 
was an article of faith amongst the Christians of the early 
centuries, and opened ‘* The Faith of Catholics” at that part, 
‘¢ Catholics hold there is a ‘ Purgatory,’ that is to say, a place 
or state where souls, departing this life, with remission of their 
sins as to the guilt or eternal pain, but yet liable to some tem- 
poral punishment still remaining due, or else not perfectly freed 
from the blemish of some defects, which we call venial sins, — 
are purged before their entrance into heaven, where nothing that 
is defiled can enter.” Then follows the next proposition, in- 
separably connected with the preceding, of ‘‘ Prayers for the 
Dead.” ‘ We also believe that such souls so detained in 
Purgatory, being the living members of Christ Jesus, are relieved 
by the prayers and suffrages of their fellow-members here on 
earth. But where this place be, of what nature or quality the 
pains be, how long souls may be there detained, in what manner 
the suffrages made in their behalf be applied, whether by way 
of satisfaction or intercession, are questions superfluous and 
impertinent as to faith.” 

Geraldine was pleased with the temperate and guarded manner 
in which this belief in a separate state was expressed, and then 
proceeded to the scriptural warrant for it, the first and most 
explicit authority being, however, from Machabees, which, in 
the Church of England is received doubtfully, and placed amongst 
the apocryphal books of Scripture. Before, therefore, she 
dwelt much on the offering for the dead made by Judas Maeha- 
beus, she determined to know why the Catholic Church retained, 
and the Protestant Churches rejected, these books, the principal 
smportance of which, seemed evidently. contained in these very 
verses ; and, rising from ber present occupation, she sought her 
friend Mr Everard, accosting him with, “ Pray, my dear Sir, 
whiy did the Protestants at the Reformation reject those books 
a wyocryphal which the Catholics still retain? I principally 
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refer to the books of the Machabees.”—** Because,” replied he, 
**they urge that the Christian Church could only receive the 
books of the Old Testament from the guardianship and sanction 
of the Jewish Church; and the books of the Machabees were 
not received as canonical by the Jews, neither were those others, 
which therefore the Protestants receive as doubtful or apo- 
eryphal.” 

‘** Tlat, indeed, was a strong argument in favour of the 
Protestants,” returned Geraldine, pondering on this weighty 
reason. ‘I cannot think how the Catholics. can justify their 
belief in the divine inspiration of these books.” 

“In the first place,” replied Mr Everard, ‘‘ the Books of the 
Old Testament were compiled by Esdras, and sanctioned by the 
Sanhedrim, during his life: how then could those books be in 
his list which were written after his time? Of course, a fresh 
revisal must be made, a fresh sanction given; but this was now 
the authorized task of the Christian, not the Jewish, Church.” 

“* When did the Christian Church admit these books into the 
canonical Scripture ?” said Geraldine. 

‘*‘ They were admitted at the fourth Council of Carthage, 
together with that book of the New Testament, hitherto held as 
doubtful, namely, the Apocalypse, or Revelations. Now, if 
you receive this Book of Revelations from the authority of a 
Church council, upon what principle do you refuse to receive 
the Machabees, admitted at the same time, except on the plea, 
that, directly the Christian Church differed from the Sanhedrim, 
the Holy Ghost ceased to direct her councils? Are you pre- 
pared to abide by this ?” 

‘* No, indeed,” replied Geraldine; ‘‘ but I was not aware 
that any doubt had arisen, respecting the Apocalypse, amongst 
the early Christians. Then the assertion of the Church of 
England, that she receives only those books as canonical which 
had never been held doubtful in the Church, is quite false.” 

* Not only the Apocalypse was long held as doubtful, but 
also the Epistle to the Hebrews, and other parts of the New 
Testament ; namely, the last Chapter of Mark, the twenty-second 
of Luke, the eighth of John, the second of Jude, the second of 
Peter; and the second and third of John ; while various spurious 
gospels and epistles were circulated amongst the faithful. Ina 
‘previous council, held at Laodicea, these spurious gospels and 
epistles were -pronounced to be such, and accordingly rejected ; 
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but still the Book of Revelations, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Books of the Machabees, were not formally received 
till the Council of Carthage, in 397, (for the progress of these 
researches was slow and deliberate) when the canon of Scripture 
was finally settled, never to be afterwards disputed, till the 
period of the so-called Reformation.” 

‘¢ Then, do the Catholics receive as canonical, all those books 
termed apocryphal by Protestants >" 

“‘ They do so. No Catholic reads or listens with doubt to 
any part of the written word, being assured, that, if doubtful, 
these books would have been rejected by his Church, together 
with the Gospel of St Peter, and other spurious works.” 

‘* Thank you, my kind friend,” said Geraldine; “ all this has 
been very interesting to me.” 

‘* And yet,” said Mr Everard, “ it has been extraneous to the 
object you have immediately in view, that of proving the con- 
formity of the present Catholic Church with the early ages of 
faith, an object which, woman-like, you quit directly, some new 
opening for research presents itself.” 

‘* But this account of the reception and rejection of the true 
and spurious books of the written word, is useful, as well us 
interesting,” replied Geraldine. 

“Tt is so,” said he, “and therefore it was not until I had 
given the information you desired, that I reminded you of your 
main object.” 

‘¢ The conformity of the modern Catholic with the primitive 
Catholic Church, is certainly the principal point at present,” 
replied she ; “but although this conformity, which I now have 
scarcely a doubt of proving, ought to decide at once my pre- 
ference of this Catholic and unchangeable Church, still my 
Protestant habit of investigation leads me to find such interest 
in proving all things from Scripture, that I cannot relinquish 
the chief value of this ‘Catholic book.” And having now been 
convinced that she dared no more reject the Book of Machabees, 
than that of Revelations, or the Epistle to the Hebrews, received 
solely on the divinely-directed decision of the Church, Geraldine 
returned with fresh pleasure to the account of the offering made 
by Judas Machabeus, in the second book, twelfth chapter, from 
the forty-third to the forty-sixth verse :— Judas, the valiant 
commander, having made a ‘gathering, he sent twelve thousand 
drachms of silver to Jerusalem, for sacrifice to be offered for the 
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sins of the dead, thinking well and religiously concerning the 
resurrection. For, if he had not hoped that they that were slain 
should rise again, it would have seemed superfluous and vain to 
pray for the dead, And, because he considered that they who 
had fallen asleep with godliness, had great grace laid up for 
them. Itis therefore a holy and wholesome thought to pray 
ior the dead, that they ‘may be loosed from their sins.” 

The Scriptural references for that place of departed spirits, 
where they are detained till purified from all stain, are as follows : 
~-St Peter iii. 18, 19,20. ‘* Because Christ also died once 
for our sins, the just for the unjust, that He might offer us to 
God, being put to death indeed in the flesh, but brought to life 
in the spirit. In which also he came and preached to those 
spirits that were in prison, which had been incredulous, (or, in 
the Protestant version, disobedient) when they waited for the 
patience of God in the days of Noah.” 

Then the warrant for believing that, in this prison, a purifying 
process takes place :—‘* And every man shall receive his own 
reward, according to his own labour. For other foundation can 
no man lay but that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now, 
if any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, 
wood, hay, stubble, every man’s work shall be manifest ; for the 
day of the Lord shall declare it of what sort it is. If any man’s 
work abide, which he hath built upon, he shall receive a reward. 
If any man’s works burn, he shall suffer loss, but he himself shall 
be saved, yet so as by fire!” Geraldine had, from the writings 
of some old divines, and from the conversation of her uncle, the 
Warden, long held a vague beligf in the separate state of souls. 
She had also been internally convinced, that purification was 
essential to many, who departed this life ; having built on the 
only sure foundation, but whose imperfect tempers, and other 
defilements, must be purged, before the soul could enter the 
‘‘ New Jerusalem,” of which it is said,“ There shall not enter 
into it any thing defiled.” ‘‘ Yes,” thought she, “ purification 
even to a faithful soul, is, from the apostle’s testimony, clear 
enough : still I do not see that this process must necessarily take 
place in that ‘ prison,’ and not be instantaneously effected at the 
day of final judgment.” She then had recoprse to the. only 
method left for the Protestant to arrive at the true sense of 
Scripture in difficult passages, namely, that of sbiding by the 
sense of a word when once it has been ascertained, by its simole 
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position, in any plain part of Scripture: and, having fixed the 
meaning of the word ‘ prison,’ from St Peter’s account of it, she 
turned to those parables of Christ, in which, when the offender 
is ‘cast into prison,’ he has to ‘pay the uttermost farthing,’ 
before his release. After dwelling on this, Geraldine was 
pleased to see the following extracts from those early Fathers, 
who are equally claimed by the Established, as by the Catholic, 
Church :—Third century,—St Cyprian.— It is one thing to 
be a petitioner for pardon, another to arrive at glory: one to 
be east into prison, and not go out thence till the last farthing 
be paid, and another to reccive at once the reward of faith and 
virtue: one, in punishment of sin, to be purified by long suffer- 
ing, and purged by long fire, and another, to have expiated all 
sins by previous suffering : one, in fine, at the day of Judgment, 
to wait the sentence of the Lord, another to receive an immediate 
crown from Him.” Then follow the same sentiments on the 
text,and comments on the word ‘prison,’ from Tertullian, Origen, 
Eusebius, St Basil, St Cyril, St Ambrose, St Gregory of Nyssa, 
St Chrysostom, St Jerome, and a long train of holy and orthodox 
writers, terminating with St Augustine, who, after much learned 
comment, adds this aspiration :—‘‘ Cleanse me so in this life, 
make me such, that I may not stand in need of that purifying 
fire, designed for those who shall be saved yet so as by fire.” 

Extracts from the Liturgies of the early Churches of Jerusalem, 
Rome, Constantinople, and others, proved the union of belief in 
the doctrine of a separate state, and Geraldine, having finished 
these, read the following from the fourth Council of Carthage :— 
‘¢ Penitents, who have carefully submitted to the laws of the 
Church, should they accidentally die on the road, or by sea, 
where no assistance can be given, shall be remembered in the 
prayers and offerings of the faithful.” 

From this early council, in the pure ages of the Church, the 
last appeal was to the final Council of Trent, which states as 
follows :—‘ As the Catholic Church, instructed by the Holy 
Spirit, has taught in her councils, from the sacred writings, and 
the ancient tradition of the Fathers, and this synod has now 
recently declared that there isa Purgatory, and that the souls 
therein detained are helped by the suffrages of the faithful, but 
principally by the acceptable sacrifice of the altar, —Therefore, 
_ this holy synod gives her commands to the bishops to be parti- 
cularly careful that the sound doctrine concerning Purgatory, 
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which has been delivered by the holy Fathers and sacred councils, 
be taught, and held, and believed, and be every where preached ; 
that all abstruse and subtle questions, which tend not to edifica 
tion, and from which piety seldom draws any advantage, be 
avoided in public discourses before the people.” 

The next point of faith noted down to have been held by the 
early Christians, was the intercessory prayers of those departed 
into glory, especially the martyrs, for their militant brethren on 
earth. Mosheim records the ‘superstition’ boldly, and Milner, 
after many regrets and excuses, owns the same fatal corruption. 
Geraldine had passed over the sentiments of both historians, and 
had simply noted the fact, that, in the first five centuries of the 
Church, Christians implored the intercessory prayers of the 
martyrs, and other departed saints. She now turned to the 
‘Faith of Catholics,’ and read,—“ Catholics are persuaded that 
the angels and saints in heaven, replenished with charity, pray 
for us, the fellow-members of the latter here on earth ; that they 
rejoice in our conversion ; that, seeing God, they see and know 
in Him all things suitable to their happy state; and that God 
may he inclined to hear their requests made in our behalf, and, 
for their sakes, may grant us many favours ;—therefore we 
believe that it is good and profitable to invoke their intercession. 
Can this mode of intercession be more injurious to Christ our 
Mediator, than it is for one Christian to beg the prayers of 
another? However, Catholics are taught not so to rely on the 
prayers of others, as to neglect their own duty to God, in im- 
ploring his divine mercy and goodness, in mortifying the deeds 
of the flesh, in despising the world, in loving and serving God 

‘and their neighbours, in following the footsteps of Christ our 
Lord, who is the way, the truth, and the life, to whom be honour 
and glory for ever and ever: Amen.” 

Touched by the sentiments here expressed, Geraldine read 
this point of Catholic doctrine twice, and then, without dwelling 
at that time on the triple reference which followed, to Scripture, 

to the Fathers, and to the Church councils, opened her note book 
again, and found that miraculous powers of healing, and other 
supernatural gifts, were believed to remain in the Church of 
Christ during the early ages: and now, re-opening her Catholic 
book, she searched for the real doctrine of Catholics on that 
point. Not meeting with the subject directly, she turned to the 
‘table of contents, under the title of ‘ Miracles,’ or * miraculous 
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gifts,” but in vain; till havinz, in the hope of discovering the 
subject under a different head, turned over every leaf in the 
book, and being reluctant again to disturb Mr Everard, she 
endeavoured fruitlessly to unravel the mystery of s0 important 
an omission as that of ‘ miracles,’ in a book professing to state 
the ‘faith of Catholics.’ No opportunity occurred of consulting 
her learned friend till the evening, when, having expressed her 
surprise at having been baffled where she had the least expected 
it, Mr Everard increased this surprise still moro, by ask- 
ing “how she came to expect, amongst the vital doctrines 
of Catholics, that which was optional to all, and forced on 
none °” 

“Do you really mean, Mr Everard, that Catholics do not 
believe in miracles ?” 

‘‘ They must, as true Catholics,” replied he, ‘‘ believe in the 
miracles of the Old and New Testament ; but I repeat that the 
Church forces on no one the belief in any later fact of super- 
natural intervention.” 

“* Then why do they choose to believe in such perpetual wone 
ders as are occurring, or appear to occur, in their Church, till 
Catholics have become the laughing-stock of Protestants ?” 

‘‘ They are not forced to credit, but, at the same time, they 
are not forced to discredit, those manifestations of supernatural 
intervention, to which, if attested by well accredited authority, 
they yield historical belief. The enlightened Catholic owns, 
with pious gratitude, that the power of miracles has continued 
in the Church of God ; for he finds no warrant, either in Scrip- 
ture or ecclesiastical record, to suppose that any of the divine 
gifts once imparted are withdrawn ; but, on the contrary, finds 
every thing to confirm his belief that the promises of the un- 
changeable Godare forever. The well instructed Catholic feels 
assured, therefore, that God has continued in and by his Church, 
miraculous powers ; but he expects the manifestation of them to 
be but seldom, and when they do take place, he is ready to own 
that the judgments of the Lord are inscrutable, and his ways past 
finding out !” 

‘* The belief of the enlightened Catholic is perfectly compre- 
hensible and beautiful,” said Geraldine; “but that same belief 
in weak and ignorant minds leads to all that folly and superstition, 
of which I have heard so much to disgust and alarm me.” 

«6 Yes{” said Mr Everard, “that same belief would lead the 
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‘ignorant and weak to expect that, on every occasion seemingly 
important, within the narrow circle of their intelligence, God 
would vouchsafe a miracle. Their own especial place of worship, 
their favourite suint, his relics, and representation, stand in the 
foreground of their limited view, and they are ready to believe 
in perpetual wonders respecting them. Still, in the credulity 
of the most ignorant Catholic—mark this, Geraldine—the germ 
of truth is there, in the persuasion that God Almighty’s love and 
watchfulness are ever with his Church, and that ministering 
spirits hover round its courts.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so heaven has will’d, we die ; 
Not e’en the tenderest heart and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh. 


Anp here, for a time, Gefaldine paused, not from thought, for 
that was impossible, but from giving utterance to the results of 
her unremitting labours, even to Mr Everard. And there were 
moments when she looked so ill, and the continued excitement of 
her studies gave so hectic a glow to her cheek, that her two at- 
tached friends became anxious to give a change to her thoughts, 
and rejoiced when, on the 8th of October, 183-, the authorities 
of Elverton gave public notice that the parish church and chapels 
were to be re-opened on the following Sunday, and that no re- 
striction was to be henceforth imposed on the parishioners, beyond 
that of not frequenting the new burial ground, in which the vic- 
tims of the late disease had been interred. 

Sunday came, and the sun shone forth in splendour to grace 
the day of gladness. The church of the valley was thronged, 
and the countenance of the Reverend Edmund Sinclair, as he 
once more addressed his congregation, beamed with holy joy. 
The text was from the sixty-second Psalm, ‘‘ In God is my health 
and my glory, the rock of my might, and in God is my trust ;” and 
most eloquently did the preacher impress on the hearts of his hearers 
the gratitude due to the First Great Cause of deliverance from 
the late awful visitation. In the town of Elverton, the church 
and chapels were equally crowded, and the meeting-houses throng- 
ed to suffocation. Nought but kindness and sympathy for a time 
were felt between the hitherto contending parties in the neighbour- 

-hvod, and the lovers of peace and conciliation began to hope, that 
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health of mind would unite with health of body to render that, 
beautiful part of ——shire 


** A little spot in mercy lent, 
A hore before the grave." 


Visitors flocked to the hall, and Katherine Graham, who had 
lately begun to watch her friend with anxiety, was greatly pleased, 
as well as surprised, to find Geraldine denied to none, and cheer- 
ful and friendly to all, entering with apparant ease of heart into 
various plans of re-union with the families around, and scarcely 
once reverting with regret to the constant interruption she now 
sustained, from the sociability run rampant, which had seized on 
all the neighbourhood. The fact was, that Geraldine, after long 
indecision of purpose, had now resolved to seek an interview with 
the Catholic priest of Elverton, as soon as she could do so with- 
out risk to the friendship between her uncle and Mr Everard: 
and when, after severe conflict, a fixed resolution is formed, there 
is peace, even before this resolution can be acted upon ; and while 
the cherished under-current of thought lies hidden beneath, the 
mind, become master of itself, can lend a gay and quiescent at- 
tention to all around. 

Amongst the several topics of conversation brought by the 
visitors to the Hall, wasthe discovery that, during the past months 
of the disease, when the Abbey Hill had been deserted by even 
the children of the town, the small inner court of the ruin had 
been floored and roofed, and a window of richly painted glass in- 
serted in the still perfect carved work of the arch at the eastern 
extremity. Walls had also been raised to form a small but com- 
plete residence within the vast fabric ; and the whole had been so 
skilfully arranged, that no change was perceptible from without 
excepting that of the painted window. No one, however, could 
arrive at any certainty respecting the perpetrator of those innova 
tions on property hitherto possessed by the corporation of the 
town, and which, from the pride attached to its singular beauty, 
it was supposed could never have become the property of any 
individual but at an enormous pecuniary sacrifice. Geraldine, 
who had immediately guessed the whole to be the work of Sir 
Eustace de Grey, now hesitated, as she remembered the impover- 
ished fortune of the young Catholic ; and fixed the deed more 
upon Mr Everard, whose enthusiasm for the ancient worship 
would lead him to delight in its restoration, in buildings erected 
in former days for that purpose, where all would be in harmony 
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With the dignity and pomp of‘ the Catholic ritual. But Mr Ever. 
ard would own to no more than the painted window, on which he 
expatiated both as artist-and-antiquary, appealing to the learned 
“‘ Whitaker” for sympathy and support. “ Yes!” said he, after 
a digression tio piers, arches, transepts, and the date of brickwork, 
and returning to his cherished window, ‘* Yes! our ancestors were 
a serious thoughtful race of men. The habits of their minds were 
religious, however they might sometimes deviate in their acts- 
They loved to see the dim religious light through the devotional 
glow of painted glass. Ah! how unlike the stare and glare of our 
modern chapels. ; 

“ And when are we aguin to visit the ruin, and see this new 
Catholic chapel ?” said Geraldine. 

’ Church! not chapel,” rejoined Mr Everard. ‘‘ The church 
of St Hugh, which perished with its abbey, under reformation 
zeal, now rises like a phcenix from the ashes of its parent—the 
child, it is true, of adversity, but full of hope and native strength.” 

* There is one thing you may confidently expect,” said Ger- 
aldine smiling, ‘‘ that the Reformation Society, which also may 
boast of rising from the ashes of its parent, will soon come to 
Elverton for the anniversary meeting, and the battle between your 
painted glass, and arguments quite as brittle may be daily ex- 
pected.” 

“ It is marvellous,” replied Mr Everard, ‘ how averse the cold 
and sullen genius of Calvinism is to the dignity, and how dead to 
the sanctity, of that feeling, which leads the Catholic to offer the 
best of nature and of art to his God. 

* Still co perverse and opposite, 
As if they worshipped God in spite !’”” 

‘* And is the present humble little chapel in Elverton to be 
merged in this abbey church ?”’ said Geraldine ; ‘* and will that 
pious and heroic man, Mr Bernard, inhabit the ruin!” 

‘¢ All this is in progress,” replied Mr Everard, ‘‘ but we are 
prepared for opposition and delays of all kinds,—open enemies, 
timid friends, want of money.” 

‘¢ Want of moriey,” echoed Geraldine, ‘* Ah! if that be all”— 
then suddenly checking herself, she said in a subdued tone, ‘* Do 
you think my father—do you think my uncle—” 

“© Yes," suid the old gentleman, “I do think that both your 
natural guardians would be displeased by’ your forwarding this 
‘work ; and, therefore, give it not another thought.” 
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Mr Everard was here called away, and Geraldine, turning to 
Miss Graham, exclaimed, ‘‘ Katherine, you seem to be so per- 
fectly engrossed as to be unconscious of all the interesting sub- 
jects we have been discussing. Has this really been the case, or 
are you afraid to trust yourself to any farther conversation on the 
alarming increase of Popery ?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Katherine, ‘‘ for I was deeply engaged 
in this tale by ‘ Charlotte Elizabeth,’ called the ‘ Siege of Derry,’ 
a tale of Irish controversy and bloodshed, in which I find some 
truths, which I think, my dear, your favourite Mr Bernard would 
find it difficult to refute. I amin truth reading more for you 
than fur myself.” 

“ Or rather,” replied Geraldine, ‘‘ you find, perhaps, those 
hackneyed assertions which every Protestant can repeat, clothed 
in more forcible language by this clever woman, and you receive 
them as incontrovertible truths. Now, so far from being dismay- 
ed at any thing advanced by this authoress, I am ready to listen 
and reply to any extract you may please to give me, as we cannot 
apply to Mr Bernard.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said Katherine, turning back a few pages, 
“answer this grave charge, if you can. After describing one 
of the principal characters, who is intended to represent the body 
of the Catholic peasantry, the description continues thus—‘ To 
show him the evil of his nature, and the peril in which he stood, 
as a helpless sinner, was the necessary prelude to humbling him 
before the Lord in prayer, for that renewing process which God 
the Spirit can alone achieve: and whosoever has seriously tried 
this experiment with a member of the Church of Rome, must bear 
testimony, that, until her bulwarks be levelled, the task is hope- 
less. The transgressor may be convinced, deeply convinced of 
guilt, but humbled he cannot be, so long as he believes that his own 
doings and sufferings can atone for the sin which oppresses him, 
Seeking wherewithal he shall appear before the Lord, the inquirer 
is met by a host of deceptive helps, absolutions, prayers, penances, 
almsdeeds, imaginary and purchasable merits: and shouldall fail on 
this side of the grave, he is assured of purifying fire beyond its 
boundary, and efficacious masses to expedite the work, alike wel- 
come to carnal pride, and to spiritual sloth ; he is presented with 
a scheme, which offers him a self-righteous plea on one hand, 
and on the other dispenses with that sanctification which God has 
pronounced indispensable. And can it be that any person taught 
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of the Holy Spirit should attempt to pour into these bottles of 
rotten leather the new wine of unadulterated truth ? should essay 
to patch their worn and perishing garments of rags with the firm 
fabric of gospel doctrine ? should flatter himself that Christ will 
deign to rule in a temple where every species of idolatrous abo- 
mination is to cluster around His footstool, to obscure His kingly 
glory, to intrude upon His priestly prerogative, to interpolate 
His prophetical mandate, and, only as chief among many savi- 
ours, to yield Him the worthless homage of divided praise ?’” 

‘“‘ Have you finished ?”’ said Geraldine, observing that Kathe- 
rine now paused. 

‘* Not quite,” replied she, ‘‘ but, as you are so tired of the 
Protestant plea of ‘coming out of Babylon,’ I was going to 
stop here.” 

‘¢ Just as you please,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ one falsehood more 
cannot overwhelm me.” 

‘* No, I have read sufficient for thought and argument, in all 
these heavy accusations from the pen of one, whose love for 
Ireland and experience of Popery must give weight to her 
account. And now, Geraldine, what can you say ?” 

‘* T can only repeat what I have before urged on the subject,” 
replied Geraldine, ‘* that, while one set of Christians believe 
and teach that they are accepted unconditionally, and the other 
class believe and teach that they are accepted conditionally, they 
never can agree, and seldom understand each other. The 
Catholic believes that in and by Christ he is forgiven, provided 
he fulfils the terms stipulated by his adorable Master ; but that 
this obedience to His commands should be a substitute for Him 
who gave them; that practical repentance is carnal pride, and 
continued devotion is spiritual sloth ; all these inconsistent asser- 
tions, these absurd contradictions, prove to me only still farther, 
the blind hatred against the Catholic Church, which Satan, as 
an angel of light, breathes into every Protestant mind.” 

‘© Dear Geraldine,” said Katherine, “you are ready armec¢ 
always to defend the Catholics, and, amongst other things to 
which you blind yourself, is the obvious fact of their self- 
righteousness.” 

‘¢ But, my dear Katherine, I cannot do more than read their 
accredited articles of faith, contained in their catechisms and 
books of authorized devotion, which give the lie to these infamous 
calumnies. Now, as you will neither read the Catholic books, 
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attend the Catholic service, nor ask of Catholics an explanation 
of their faith, how can you judge so well as I can? You may 
call me partial, but at any rate I have taken the only road to 
impartiality, that of hearing both sides of a question.” 

“ But, Geraldine, how have you heard both sides? Surely, 
with an evident bias towards one side ; now this can scarcely be 
called impartiality !” 

‘* Still, supposing that I had done so, there was at least more 
approach to impartial judgment than in hearing only the favourite 
side. But, Katherine, let us suppose a judge, occupied during 
weeks and months in hearing the prosecuting side of a difficult 
question ; let us suppose that witnesses from far and near have 
been brought into court to prove the guilt of the defendant, but 
that the fact of his guilt is stated differently by every witness ; 
that one gives one date, another gives another, and that these 
witnesses wind up with mutual accusations and recriminations.— 
Most assuredly, the judge prepares to hear the defence of the 
accused with a prepossession in his favour; but what has thus 
disposed him, but the falsehoods, the contradictions of the accus- 
ing party? Thus, indeed, was my own mind disposed favour- 
ably towards the Catholic Church, from the false charges and 
contradictory statements of Protestant writers against her; but 
now, when her voice is heard, were she in her turn to utter 
contradictions, did I discover that, as her enemies assert, she 
had in one council annulled the faith of a former—that, in 
doctrine, Pope had been matched against Pope—that she too 
had accommodated her faith to the ‘spirit of the times’ and the 
‘advance of knowledge’—I should cast her also from me.” 

‘+ And suppose this should, after all, really take place,” said 
Miss Graham. 

‘¢ Oh! God forbid,” exclaimed Geraldine. 

“© Why, others have, in a fit of impatience at the errors of 
their own community, and attracted by all that is so soothing to 
human feelings in the Roman Catholic Church—others have 
weighed her boasted sanctity in the balance, and have found it 
wanting. For instance, the great Chillingworth—” 

And you can bring, as an instance, the inconstant Chilling- 
worth!” exclaimed Geraldine indignantly: ‘‘ he who, in 
renouncing Catholicity, parted with those truths, which you, 
as a Calvinist, hold most dear ; and among the first of these, the 
mystery of the Trinity !—But it is ever so with those who, 
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throwing off the belief in a divinely appointed Church, are left 
as wandering stars for ever! No, Katherine, there is no 
reasonable possibility that I could ever act thus, unless thought, 
and research, and prayer, were to fail me.” 

“* They cannot be looked upon as unfailing, if pursued in the 
spirit of error,” observed, Miss Graham, “ else why are so many 
sincere and pious souls led into error, notwithstanding incessant 
study, and ever ardent prayer >” 

‘«* There, Katherine, you have unconsciously uttered the 
strongest practical argument against private judgment that could 
be produced. We both find, from our knowledge of ecclesias- 
tical history, and from our acquaintance and even friendship with 
the learned and devout of our own day, that thought, and re- 
search, and prayer, do fail! and that two pious and intellectual 
men, after heartfelt prayer, will, from the same sacred page, 
draw opposite conclusions on vital points of faith! The only 
resource left to the Protestant, when pondering on this lament- 
able fact, is, to hope against hope, that both these inquiries may 
be sufficiently near the truth for salvation; while the Catholic 
turns with delight to that assurance of his Lord and God, given 
to His Church, that the gates of hell—viz. errors in faith— 
shall not prevail against her; and, trusting the voice of his 
Church, as he would the voice of God, his mind rests in peace— 


99 


that ‘ peace which’ indeed ‘ passeth all understanding ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A loftier strain—a deeper music, 
Something that may bear 
The spirit up on slow yet solemn wings, 
Unsway’d by gusts of earth. 
Keeble. 


Tue following day was Sunday, and the two friends walked 
together, accompanied by Mr Everard, through the park, and 
by the river side, to the parish church. The discourse was on 
that day addressed to the children of the village school, and 
beautiful was the exhortation given to the little creatures by 
their holy and tender pastor. He was, however, suffering from 
so severe an attack of indisposition, that the sermon concluded 
abruptly, and, after the blessing, the clerk announced that there 
would be no evening service at Woodbridge church. After 
many inquiries at the vicarage, where Mrs Sinclair assured the 
anxious niece, that her uncle merely required rest, Geraldine 
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and Katherine slowly returned through the uplands to the Hall; 
and, on the latter remarking that no delicacy of feeling need 
prevent them that evening from seeking whatever preacher they 
might: be curious to hear in the neighbourhood, Geraldine owned 
her intention not only to go herself, but also to carry off her 
friend Katherine, to the vesper service at the little Catholic 
chapel in Elverton. “ This may be our only opportunity,” said 
she, “of going quietly, without being missed and questioned. 
You can have no objection, surely, to hearing the Psalms and 
Magnificat chaunted in Latin, with a few hymns; for you will 
escape, in the evening service, what you persist in thinking 
‘the idolatry of the mass!’ Come, my dear Katherine, come 
and judge for yourself of part of the public worship®of these 
‘self-righteous Catholics!’ I have a book of vespers with the 
translation, and we will both put on our close garden bonnets 
and veils,” 

“‘ But people will certainly discover us to be Protestants,” 
said Katherine, “from the awkwardness of our behaviour. I 
shall not in the least know when to sit, or when to stand, and as 
for kneeling, I shall dread to do it.” 

“ Cannot you do as you see me do?” said Geraldine, “ for I 
shall watch the little boys in the surplices.” 

‘© Ah! I can scarcely trust you,” replied Katherine, ‘and, 
if they begin singing to the Virgin, I shall not wish to accord 
with them even in position.” 

‘¢ But I will promise to give you honourable notice,” said 
Geraldine ; and she continued to plead so hard with her friend, 
that, in the end, Katherine yielded ; and, having equipped them- 
selves as soberly as possible, they bent their steps, at the usual 
hour, namely three o'clock, to the narrow lane at the outskirts 
of the town, where, in a row of mean and dilapidated houses, 
stood the humble chapel, unadorned even by a cross. 

Long before she had taken any personal interest in Catholi- 
city, Geraldine had attended the vesper service at the various 
chapels of the foreign embassies in London, for the sake of the 
music, and, at that time, had procured a book, which enabled 
her to follow the priest and choir with great facility; and 
although the commemorations and vigils of saints’ days make 
the vesper service rather complicated, yet this difficulty had been 
soon overcome by one, accustomed, in the Church of England 
prayer book, to seek for the accidental prayers at certain inter. 
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vals.of the service. In the little chapel, however, which the two 
friends now entered, the Latin book of vespers was useless, for 
that universal language, so requisite in the mixed congregation 
of the foreign chapels, was here exchanged for the native tongue 
of a congregation exclusively English ; and Geraldine, although 
a little disappointed to lose the remembered tones which she had 
now expected to associate with the sacred emotions of the heart, 
yet acknowledged the judicious care of the Catholic Church, 
which, in guarding from every innovation the awful ritual of the 
mass, yet permitted a discretionary freedom with respect to the 
other services, when the change might be deemed profitable to 
a congregation. 

The two friends drew near the altar, and found places on a 
form, where a gentle, pleasing looking girl, gave them her book, 
pointing out to them, that the ‘meditation,’ which the priest 
had just commenced, was on the Gospel for the day, which was 
the tenth after Pentecost, consequently the ninth after Trinity, 
as it is entitled in the Common Prayer Book of the Church of 
England. The priest, kneeling with the two acolytes on the 
bottom step of the altar, thus read, in a low, but distinct and 
deeply impressive, voice :— 

“‘ This day's gospel is the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, who went up into the temple to pray; and being 
designed against those, who confide in themselves, and despise 
others, let us pray that God would mercifully deliver us from these 
inward indispositions, which are so very much displeasing to 
Him. Let us pray: O blessed Redeemer, who camest upon 
earth to be our physician, to heal all our infirmities, and on so 
many occasions hast laid before us the danger of our distempers, 
and the certain method of our cure, mercifully have regard to us 
this day, and grant we muy receive the benefit of what Thou 
hast taught us in this day’s instruction: Amen.” 

As the priest continued, Geraldine, still bearing in mind 
Katherine's accusation against the Catholics’ doctrine, as incul- 
cating ‘self-righteousness,’ gently pressed her friend’s hand at 
the following words :—‘ Thou hast plainly shown us, that nothing 
can be more destructive to us, than to confide in ourselves, to pre- 
sume upon our own works, and to despise others as being inferior 
to us. Thou hast positively assured us, that this alone is enough 
to make void whatever good we do, and, in the midst of a well 
disciplined. and exemplary life, to be hateful in the sight of God." 
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Answer :* “ Mercifully have regard to us, therefore, O merci- 
ful God, and grant we may receive the benefit of what Thou 
hast taught us in this day’s instruction.” 

Priest ; ‘‘ O blessed Jesus! since Thou hast been thus plain 
in discovering to us the malignity of this self-confidence, pre- 
sumption, and pride, grant we may be afraid of these evils, and 
with horror start at the first thought of them, as at the approach 
of an infernal monster.” 

Answer: For what are we, O Lord, that we should place 
any confidence in ourselves, or be proud of anything we do?” 

Priest : ** We have every day convictions of our own weak- 
ness, of our blindness, of our corruptions, indiscretions, gnd mani- 
fest follies ; we see ourselves every day running into variety of 
evils, and that whatever we propose, it is with so little effect, 
that there is not one hour of our lives but we are evidently put 
in mind of our misery, and that of ourselves we can do nothing 
that is good !” 

Answer : ‘* Who are we then, O God, that we should place 
any confidence in ourselves, or be proud of anything we do?” 

Priest : “‘ If we think aright, it is thy gift to us; if we propose 
what is good, it is thy light which directeth us. If we avoid evil, 
it is thy grace that strengtheneth us: if we do what is just, it is 
thy mercy that enableth us: if we bear troubles with patience, it 
is thy gift that supporteth us. But if we think on what is evil, 
this, O God, is from ourselves.” 

Answer : “ All our help, therefore, is from Thee, O Lord, and 
all our confidence must be in Thee.” 

Priest: “‘ Hence, O God, as for any good we have at any 
time done, we now bow down and acknowledge that thou 
oughtest to be glorified, and not we to be esteemed, for it. For 
all hath been thy power and grace working in us, poor and help- 
less sinners.” 

Answer: ‘‘ Glory and thanksgiving be rendered unto Thee, 
O God, who showest Thy power in such weak vessels.” 

Priest: “‘ But as for us, we have reason to fear, and to be 
humbled, to see ourselves so extremely miserable, as even to be 
in great danger of offending the hand that helpeth us, and of 
prostituting that to self-love, which is designed for the purchase 
of everlasting glory.” 

In this strain did the Litany continue, through several more 


* Extracts from Gother’s Evening Service, used at Brighton and eleewhere, 
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petitions, and heartfelt acknowledgments of sin, the priest con- 
cluding with this prayer, which is also used in the Church of 
England :—‘« O God, who manifesteth thine Almighty power in 
pardoning chiefly, and showing mercy, multiply thy goodness 
towards us, that, having recourse to Thy promises, we may be 
partakers of Thine everlasting happiness, through the Lord Jesus 
Christ thy Son.” 

The congregation then arose, and the little choir began a 
hymn, apparently familiar to all around, as, without book, they 
‘oined, in a lower tone, with the voices which led this part of the 
service. Katherine, who had risen with the rest, now reseated 
herself, earful that, however unexceptionable she had found the 
humble and devotional prayers, this hymn might turn out to be 
idolatrous. Their civil young neighbour, however, having 
placed in Katherine's hand the little book of hymns, the latter, 
glancing her eye over the one pointed out to her, again rose. 
It was that hymn, dear to the heart of every devout Catholic, 
from the pen of St Bernard, ‘ Jesu dulcis Memorie ;’ translated 
thus :— 


* Jesus! the only thought of Thee, 
With sweetness fille my breast ; 
But sweeter far it were to see, 
And on thy beauty feast. 


* No sound, no harmony 60 gay, 
Can art or music frame ; 
No thoughts can reach, no words can say 
The sweets of thy biest name. 


** Jesus! our hope when we repent, 
Sweet source of all our grace, 
Sole comfort in our banishment, 
Oh! what when face to face! 


* Come then, dear Lord, possess my heart, 
Chace thence the shades of night, 
Come pierce it with thy flaming dart, 
And ever shining light.” 


These four verses only of the abridgment were sung, after 
which, all again kneeling, the priest said, —‘‘ Let us give thanks 
to Almighty God for the various benefits we have received from 
Him during the past week :” and a beautiful Litany followed. 
The most striking novelty, however, both to Geraldine and 
Katherine, was the long and solemn pause which followed these 
words,—°* Let us carefully examine our consciences, and endeav- 
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our to recollect the sins we may have been guilty of, by thought, 
word, deed, or omission ;~—let us conceive a great sorrow for 
having offended God.” This pause, to our two friends, seemed 
endless, yet not a head was raised, not a sound was heard,—till, 
at length, the solemn tones of the priest continued: ‘‘ Behold, 
O God, we here prostrate ourselves before Thee, in humble 
acknowledgment of all our sins. We confess to Thee our 
iniquities, our ingratitude, our general abuse of thy blessings, 
and our daily neglect of whatever hath belonged to thy service.” 
' Answer: ‘* We prostrate ourselves before Thee, O God, in 
the humble acknowledgment of all our sins.” 

In this strain did the second Litany continue, followed by 
supplications for the grace of God during the coming week, the 
latter part being taken wholly from Scripture. Then followed 
petitions for the pastors of the Church, for the king and royal 
family, and for the English nation, concluding thus :—‘ Lastly, 
we beseech Thee, Oh! Father of mercies, that thy saving truth 
may be received throughout the whole world; that all nations 
may be united in one fold, and that all may join with one mind, 
and with one voice, in glorifying God, and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Answer : “ Hear us, O God, and in thy mercy grant our peti- 
tions. Give ear, oh! merciful God, to these our prayers, and 
graciously vouchsafe to grant our requests, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

Priest : ‘‘ May the blessed Virgin Mary, and all the saints, 
be our intercessors with the Lord, that we may be succoured 
and secured by Him, who liveth and reigneth to everlasting ages: 
Amen. And may the souls of the faithful departed rest in peace: 
Amen.” 

Here-all again rose to sing: but Katherine quickly sate down, 
on hearing the first words of the ‘ Ave Maris Stella.’ 

“ Hail! thou resplendent star, 
Which shineth o'er the main ; 
. Blest Mother of our God, 
1 And ever Virgin Queen. 
“ Hail! bappy gate of bliss, 
Greeted by Gabriel’s tongue, 


Negotiate our peace, 
And cancel Eva’s wrong. 

“ Exert thy Mother's care, 
“And us thy children own ; 
To Him convey our prayer, 
‘Who chose to be thy Son. 
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* Praise to the Father be, 
With Christ His only Son, 
Ané to the Holy Ghost, 
Thrice blessed three in one.” 


"© Amen.” 

At the conclusion of this last hymn, the Blessing was given, 
and many of the congregation, after a decent pause, arose to 
depart: Katherine and Geraldine also prepared to leave the 
chapel, but, perceiving that a troop of boys and girls were ad- 
vancing to the rails of the altar, they remained to hear, for the 
first time, a public explanation of the Catholic Catechism. To 
Geraldine, who had now deeply studied every part of the Catho- 
lic doctrine, this unexpected addition to their instruction was 
still more interesting on Katherine’s account than on her own, 
and she listened, therefore, with double pleasure, to every thing 
likely to prove the holiness of that faith, to which she was in 
-heart attached. 

‘* Well! my dear friend,” said Katherine, as the two friends 
returned in the deepening twilight to the Hall, ‘* you expect me 
to acknowledge that I was both surprised and gratified; and I 
will not obstinately refuse to make this avowal. Had that 
devout-looking man uttered extempore the prayers we listened 
to, I should merely have given him individually credit for being 
an exception to the mass of self-righteous panists ; but when I 
read in their book of public devotion, those clear corivictions of 
sin, and their trust in Christ alone for sanctification, I Ate to 
think that I had indeed allowed myself to condemn their faith on 
that point too hastily......... The first hymn, too, was beautiful ; 
but what a pity that all was spoiled at the end, by the Virgin 
and saints !” 

Geraldine, who, to own the truth, had secretly fearea, during 
the service, lest her friends might utter something far more 
offensive to Protestant ears, than what had really occurred, was 
in high spirits, and came readily to the defence of all that had 
been said or sung, as warranted by the testimony o. history, to 
be the belief of the primitive Church, testified by the writings 
of the early divines, and as most consonant with the benevolent 
and social feelings of the human heart. 

“Qh! dearest Katherine,” cried she, “ what can be more like 
a foretaste of the universal reign of Christ, than to join the 
glorified Church in prayer and praise? what more touching, to 
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hearts ever craving for sympathy, than to feel this perfect * com. 
munion of saints !’” 
ae It might, as you say, be very delightful to the natural feel- 
ings,’ returned Katherine, “were it but true! but until that be 
proved, I shall be contented to pray for myself, feeling the deepest 
sense of my coldness, my wanderings, my utter unworthiness to 
be heard, but still trusting to Him, who is touched by my infir. 
mities, and who will never reject the prayer of a sinner. 
* Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling, 
Naked come to Thee for dress, 
Helpless look to Thee for grace : 


Rock of ages rent for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.’” 


‘* Katherine,” said Geraldine earnestly, ‘‘ you have witnessed 
this evening how Christ our adorable Lord and Master, js the 
life, the hope, the centre, of Catholic worship; the well-known 
and beautiful hymn you have just repeated, does not convey this 
more than the one we first heard in the chapel; and what 
could surpass, or even equal, that contrite Litany ?” 

‘It was beautiful,” said Katherine, “1 have told you so 
already, and it required no additional prayer to the Virgin: for 
when we have the privilege of access to the Father through 
the all-sufficient merits of the Son, why trust to, or care 
for, such inferior assistance as that of the prayers of saints and 
angels ?-When Christ maketh intercession for us, what need 
we more ?” 

‘¢ Then why do you pray 2” said Geraldine ; ‘ what can your 
poor thoughts and words avail, when He, who is at once God, 
to grant, and Man, to plead, prays for you? Do you not, by 
the very act of prayer, suppose an insufficiency in the intercession 
of Christ ?” 

Katherine paused, and at length said,—* Certainly, were we 
to trust to our own reason on the subject, we should fear to 
intrude our imperfect and often guilty petitions on the throne 
of grace. We should, as you say, deem it an acknowledgment 
that the intercession of our High Priest was not all-sufficient— 
and shrink from the blasphemous conclusion. But we are not 
authorized in trusting to our weak judgment on this or on any 
subject, where the Bible calls on us simply to obey. We are 
told, it is true, that Christ maketh continual intercession for us, 
which, indeed, seems all-sufficient : but we are also told to ‘ pray 
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always,’ doubtless to keep us in continual mindfulness of our 
dependance on God for all things.” 

‘“‘Then, your objection to the intercessory prayers of our 
deceased brethren whom we believe to have been raised to glory, 
arises not, after all, from the usual plea, that they are unnecessary, 
if not presumptuous, when Christ our intercessor is sufficient for 
us, but from the belief that you are a far greater favourite with 
God than the ‘ just made perfect,’ and that the supplications of 
that pure creature, whom the Holy Ghost thrice pronounced 
‘ Blessed,’ the chosen Mother of your God, are held as nought, 
compared with those of Katherine Graham |” 

‘You are severe, Geraldine,” replied Miss Graham. 

‘‘ No, Katherine, I only want you to perceive, that prejudice, 
and not reason, makes you reject the prayers of others, from a 
dread of encroaching on the intercession of Christ, when you do 
not dread this with your own prayers. You must, therefore, 
suppose a greater efficacy to attend the latter; but why 2” 

‘* Why, because,” replied Katherine, ‘the Bible commands 
one, and says not one word about the other.”’ 

‘* Pardon me,” replied Geraldine, “the Bible says a great 
deal, both plainly and by implication, respecting our prayers for 
each other: for instance, the great apostle, who was favoured 
with the assurance of being a Vessel of Election, yet disdained 
not to entreat the prayers of the Church at Rome.” 

‘* Ah!” said Katherine, hastily, ‘‘ they were his brethren still 
in the flesh, there was no superstition to be dreaded there.” 

‘‘ Then,” said Geraldine, smiling, ‘‘ the benefit or danger of 
intercessory prayer, after all, depends on our body of corruption, 
our frail and perishable flesh; so that mind may commune with 
mind, spirit sympathize with spirit, so long as both are encum- 
bered with matter ; but directly that one of the two is freed from 
these fetters, all commune and sympathy must stop, as super- 
stitious, and dangerous, and derogatory to the perfect mediation 
of Chriat!” 

_ Katherine Graham, not having, as usual, an answer to give, 
was gtave and silent, and, on arriving at the Hall, the friends 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


If stubborn Greek refuse to be his friend, 
Hebrew or Syriac shall be forced to hend: 
If languages and copies all cry “‘ No!” 
Somebody proved it centuries ago, 


Cowper. 

A rew days after this Sunday evening’s excursion, which, not- 
withstanding all her precautions, had not been effected with all 
the secrecy she supposed, Geraldine again sought Mr Everard, 
informing him that she was in a fresh controversial difficulty, and 
had come to him as usual, for assistance. ‘I must first tell you, 
my dear Sir,” said she smiling, ‘‘ that I wrote, some time ago, 
what I consider a very able essay, to prove, from Scripture and 
from history, that the Papacy was not antichrist. This paper, 
in the exultation of my heart, 1 showed to my uncle, a day or 
two before he went away, and what think you he said ?” 

‘‘ He said that you had wasted your time,” replied Mr 
Everard. 

“Exactly so! His reply was, ‘ What sensible Protestant 
‘ever said that the Pope or Papacy was antichrist? Your essay 
is well enough, but a victory over shadows is but a poor feat. 
You must not judge of the Protestant cause by the folly of some 
of its members. Protestants, as well as Papists, may sometimes 
write or say foolish things ; but you must go to the learned and 
accredited Fathers of the English Church for your Protestantism, 
not to all those modern writers and speakers, who soon get beyond 
their depth in argument, and endanger the cause they pretend 
to support !’” 

“ Well!” said Mr Everard, “and why does the good sense 
and candour of this reply cause you any difficulty >” 

“Because this very good sense and candour are completely 
at variance with the authorities to which he bids me listen. Just 
come to this table, on which I have collected all the books to 
which he refers me, and have marked the passages which treat 
of the subject in question. Look here,” added she, opening an 
uld volume containing the writings of Bishop Jewel,—* ‘ Thus 
we have seen who shall be antichrist, and in what Church he 
shall be: that he shall be a bishop, and shall be stalled or placed 
in Rome.’ 

« Then again,” said Geraldine,—‘‘ The Man of Sia, aad 
his errors, are revealed; men see and know, and detest the 
blindness wherein they.were led: the people forsake him over 
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and over the world. Antichrist shall sit in Peter’s chair, and 
Rome shall be the seat of his kingdom.’ 

“ Now then for the Homily,—‘So that laity and clergy, 
learned and unlearned, all ages, and sects, and degrees of men, 
women, and children, of whole Christendom, a horrible and 
most dreadful thing to think, have been at once drowned in 
abominable idolatry, of all other vices the most detested of God, 
and most damnable to man, and that by the space of eight hundred 
years and more !’” 

“ Well done Homily,” cried Mr Everard ; “and here I see 
you have opened its title-deed in the thirty-fifth article of the 
Church of England.” 

«©¢ The second book of Homilies, the several titles whereof we 
have joined under this article, doth contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine, and necessary for these times, as doth the former book of 
Homilies, set forth in the time of Edward the Sixth, and therefore, 
we judge them to be read in churches by the ministers diligently 
and distinctly, that they may be understanded of the people.’ 

** Stay, you must read just one thing more,” said Geraldine, 
“it is an extract from your favourite Coleridge :—‘ If the 
Papacy, and the Romish Hierarchy, so far as it is Papul, be not 
antichrist, the guilt of schism, in its most aggravated form, lies 
on the authors of the Reformation. For nothing less than this 
could have justified so tremendous a rent in the Catholic Church, 
with all its foreseen most calamitous consequences; and so thought 
Luther himself, and so thought Wickliffe before him.’ ” 

“True! very true,” said Mr Everard; ‘and now show me your 
essay.” 

‘* I have mislaid it somewhere among my books,” said Geral- 
dine ; ‘‘but my chief argument was drawn from the explicit 
declaration, given by St John, of that twofold heresy which, he 
tells us, is the spirit of antichrist, the one denying the divinity 
of Christ, the other hishumanity. ‘ This is antichrist that deni- 
eth the Father and the Son,’ 1 John ii. 22; and then,—‘ For many 
decaivers have entered into the world, who confess not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh; this is a deceiver and an antichrist.’ 
John, Epis. ii. 7.—‘ and every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus. Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God; and this is that 
spirit of antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should come 5 
‘and even now afreadyis it in the world.’ 1 John iv. 1—-3. Canany 

. thing be plainer than that the mysterious union of God and man, 
in the person of our blessed Lord, was an exercise of faith be- 
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yond the reception of those who would not submit to the inspired 
teaching of the Apostles? The Arians denied the divinity—the 
Gnostics and Manicheans the humanity of Christ, declaring that 
he took on him only the semblance of man, and only seemed to 
die on the cross.” 

“ Perfectly correct,” said Mr Everard; ‘and did you prove 
from history, that these two heresies tormented the Church 
almost equally during the carly centuries ?” 

‘“‘ Yes! 1 had found from Mosheim, that the Apostle’s warn- 
ing was quite fulfilled; and now, is it not perfectly astonishing, 
that the Catholic Church should be accused of being antichrist, 
when it was she alone (for there was then no other semblance 
of a Church), she alone who pronounced on, and condemned, 
these antichristian heresies? what Pope ever denied the 
divinity or humanity of Christ? And the attempt to fasten on 
that office the odious title and characteristic of antichrist, is so 
wicked, as well as foolish, that I cannot tell which is the most 
glaring !” 

‘‘I like to see you properly worked up to one of your fits of 
indignation,” said the old gentleman, leaning back in a chair, 
and complacently smiling at Geraldine. 

‘I wish that I were only indignant,” replied she; “ but I am 
equally alarmed and saddened, at the never-ending contradictions 
of the best and wisest Protestants.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps amongst the various calumnies which yon are now 
enabled to refute,” said Mr Everard, “ may be that of the Ca- 
tholic Church forbidding to marry and commanding to abstain 
from meats ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Geraldine, “ Protestant history has enabled me 
to fix this upon the Gnostics and Manicheans, under which last 
designation that sect, who abolished marriage, and condemned 
the use of any creature, as food, which had had life, continued 
to disturb the Catholic Church during nine centuries ; but these 
absurdities were never charged on the Catholic Church, which 
had pronounced on and condemned them; that Church which 
elevates marriage to a sacrament, —till calumny, falsehood, and, 
in short, the whole of Pandora's box, was opened at the’ Re- 
formation |" 

‘‘ Hear! hear!” cried Mr Everard. ‘Why, Geraldine, { 
think I must give you a new book to calm you.” a 

‘A new book !” cried she eagerly, “‘ by whom :” 
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“ By Milner, and called the « End of Controversy.” 

** Oh.—Milner !” said she, much disappointed ; ‘‘ I have had 
enough of Milner, in his suspecting the ‘clear. views’ of the 
apostles |” 

But this is not by Joseph Milner, the Calvinist ; it is by the 
Catholic Dr Milner, late Vicar Apostolic of the Midland Dis- 
trict,” said Mr Everard, drawing a sturdy little book from his 
pocket. 

- “A new Catholic book! what a treasure !” cried Geraldine, 

as she took it eagerly from Mr Everard’s extended hand. 
‘** The end of controversy |’ Well, God grant it may be so to 
me! Ithank you, my kind friend. Oh, what a number of in- 
teresting points the author dwells upon.—‘ Miracles, the criterion 
of truth—appealed to by Christ,’ &c.—Exactly the subject I 
want ; but I must first see whether Dr Milner says any thing 
about antichrist.” 

‘© You had better look into the alphabetical index,” said Mr 
Everard. 

“Here is nearly a chapter, or rather a letter, on the subject,” 
at length said Geraldine, and she read for some time in silence, 
with only the occasional remark of ‘ Very true!” “ Very well 
said !” till, at length, she read aloud :—‘ The second character 
of antichrist, set down by Saint Paul, is, that ‘he opposeth and 
is lifted up above all that is called God.’ This character, Mr 
Benson and Archbishop Watson think applicable to the, Pope, 
who, they say, claims the attributes and homage due to the 
Deity. I leave you, reverend Sir, and your friends, to judge of 
the truth of this character, when I inform you that the Pope has 
his confessor, like other Catholics, to whom he confesses his sins 
in private ; and that every day, in saying mass, he bows before 
the altar, and, in presence of the people,.confesses that he has 
‘sinned in thought, word, and deed,’ begging them to pray to 
God for him ; and that afterwards, in the most solemn part o. 
the service, he professes his hopes of forgiveness, not through 
his own merits,. but. through the bounty and grace of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ * 

*¢ You will find no Protestant head of a Churoh going through 
such acts of humility,” observed Mr Everard. “It is seldom 
that a cardinal is elevated. to the chief pastorship, before he is 
advanced in noe and experience. We find this hoary. bead, 

* Canon of the Mas. 
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bending in humility and contrition, in the private tribunal of 
confession, at the feet of a fellow priest, probably his junior, 
probably his inferior in talent as in station, and from him receiv- 
ing the delegated absolution. We find this same aged man, in 
the presence of his flock, thrice striking upon his breast, and 
declaring aloud, ‘1 have sinned exceedingly, in thought, word, 
and deed, through my fault—my most exceeding fault !’” 

‘‘ Yes,” added Geraldine; “and then his begging for the 
prayers of his people; and avowing that his hopes of forgiveness 
rest solely on the bounty and grace of his Lord Jesus Christ ! 
Mr Everard! Mr Everard! this is the daily public declaration 
of the head of the Catholic Church ; and the Protestant refor- 
mers dared to say, that he ‘opposeth and setteth himself up 
above all that is called God,’ and to call him antichrist! Could 
they plead ignorance, when, having been Catholics, they knew 
those services and sacramental obligations by heart? ‘ Oh, what 
shall be done unto thee, or what reward shall be given unto 
thee, thou false tongue !’” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tho’ Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, holy chiefs, 
Have made a battle-royal of beliefs, 

Or, like wild horses, several ways have whirl’d 
The tortured text about the Christian world. 


Dryden. 

‘‘GERALDINE!” said Katherine Graham, some days after this 
conversation, when, having returned from a walk with Mr 
Everard, she found her friend still surrounded by books and 
papers; ‘‘ Geraldine! how long do you intend to keep up this 
mad search after perfection,—hunting after it in vain through 
the Protestant communities, and now, alas | tempted to rush inte 
that ensnaring Church, from which the victim cannot escape, 
but through an ordeal of spiritual anathema enough to daunt the 
stoutest heart? Why be so much dissatisfied with your own 
‘Church, because you find that she differs from the primitive 
Christians? God knows, I am not particularly attached to your 
‘venerable Establishment !’ but never should I dream of leaving 
her, because she was unlike a set of people just emerging from 
Judaism or idolatry, whose minds were evidently in a great state 
of confusion from the rebukes given them in Paul's Epistles.” 
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* Then why does she claim affinity in doctrine and practice?” 
said Geraldine ; ‘‘ why does she carry on a perpetual warfare 
between the spirit and the letter of her faith? why hold out that 
which she is ashamed to fulfil?—Oh, Katherine, she is full of 
cowardice, and therefore full of deception. She is a beautiful 
delusion—-alluring, then deceiving, the soul.” 

** Why, I told the Warden all this myself, which I am sure 
was bold enough,” cried Katherine: ‘ but you were then as in- 
dignant with me for it as he was.” 

* Alas!" continued Geraldine, ‘‘ a member of the Church of 
England knows not what to think. He has the whole Bible put 
into his hands, and is repeatedly told that the Bible alone is the 
religion of Protestants. Accordingly, it often happens that a 
sincere and pious man, after much study and prayer, is led to 
form for himself a rule of faith, according to his view of God's 
will and his own obligations. But no! this must not be permitted ; 
for this man is a ‘ member of the Church,’ his opinions are shown 
by his fellows to be far from orthodox, according to the standard of 
the thirty-nine articles, and the authority of the Church is proved 
to him from the very Bible he holds in his hand; 80, being a 
humble and candid man, he perceives and acknowledges the ex- 
press command of Christ to hear his ministers, and he turns to 
the rule of faith laid down by his divinely appointed Church. 
He reads, and ponders over the ‘ Articles,’ and discovers, by 
their express declaration, that they do not claim divine inspira- 
tion, and only insist on being obeyed as far as they follow Scrip- 
ture. Who, then, is to be judge of their conformity to Scrip- 
ture? Himself? Then he is made dictator to that very Church 
which his Bible tells him implicitly to obey! What a state of 
confusion and contradiction for his mind to be in! Some relief 
is then offered him, in the statement, that, although the founders 
ef the English Church cannot claim the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost to decide the obscure points of faith in Scripture, yet they 
believe that this assistance was vouchsafed to the Christian 
Charch in the early centuries, and therefore they receive its 
decisions as infallible. ‘The member of the Church of England, 
much comforted, then. turns to the infallible interpretation of the 
early Church, and finds himself, as it were, in a new world, 
amongst a set of doctrines and opinions, so different from those 
of the Church of England, that, after this, peep into antiquity, 
the poor bewildered man either consents to remain in the vague 
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supposition that the Church of England, though she has cheated 
him, is just as likely to be right as any other Church, or he men- 
tally wanders from creed to creed, or he banishes the subject 
altogether from his mind—or what is left for him now, Kather- 
ine ?>—he becomes a Catholic;—and, what is more, he remains 
one !” 

‘* You, Geraldine, remain a Catholic! With your under- 
standing, aye ! and pride of understanding too—with your habits, 
like my own, of independent thought and action! You can 
never remain in such a silly pompous Church !” 

‘* Yes I can,” said Geraldine smiling; ‘‘ I can submit to 
authority, when once I trace it from adivine source. You have 
often said of me, partly in jest, perhaps, that in married. life I 
should struggle for supremacy: but the time may come when I 
shall prove your double mistake, by acting on the same one 
principle. For, as I hold the submission of a wife to her husband 
to be of divine appointment, you would see me yield willingly, 
cheerfully —with this all-important proviso, that I do not marry 
a madman or a fool! In the same spirit of obedience on con- 
viction, I consent to obey a Church which is to me as the voice 
of God; for having once submitted to the proofs given me of 
the divine nature of her authority, I yield—and in this case 
without any proviso—for, in marriage, even a sensible man may 
be at times capricious ; but the voice of the Church, having once 
spoken, changes not.” ; 

‘* You speak here of her dogmas ; but ah! remember the cor- 
ruptions of her discipline, of her practice: think of the deceit, 
the tyranny, the immoralities of pricstcraft !” 

‘* Dear Katherine, I have, during the sleepless nights of the 
last month, gone through nearly a brain fever on this very 
subject. The dread of being irrevocably enthralled, like 
‘ Zulica,’ in the ‘ Veiled Prophet ;’ the terror inspired by the 
Papist’ dealings with the unseen world; their crossings, their 
Latin, and their secret prayers ; with all the horrors of Protes- 
tant tradition, rush upon me, and I gasp, and stare around, ex- 
claiming, ‘there is yet escape.’ "’ 

« And why, then, do you not take warning by this merciful 
impression on your mind ?” said Miss Graham; ‘‘ this conviction, 
even at the last hour of the rash step you are about to take— 
this God-send to you—ill as you deserve it !” 

‘¢ Because these impressions are not convictions,” returned 
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Geraldine ; “and I look upon them to be any thing but God- 
sent : they are rather devil-sent, and will not stand the ‘ Ithuriel 
spear of truth.’” 

“* Truth !"" exclaimed Katherine impatiently, ‘all the world 
cants about truth, each one laying claim to it.” 

‘© There, Katherine, we are quite agreed; but I divide the 
Protestant seekers after truth into three classes. The first 
follow Pilate, and, having asked ‘ what is truth ?’ are content to 
let it rest in doubt for ever ; while the second investigate for the 
parpose of confirming themselves in every thing they had pre- 

‘viously thought, and 
* Compound for traéhs they are inclined to, 
Denying those they have no mind to.’” 

A very pretty lady-like way of quoting Hudibras,” said 
Katherine laughing, “and now for your third class 2” 

‘* My third class,” continued Geraldine, “ are they who are 
honestly determined to follow the truth, even though, like the 
Jew, they find it ‘a stumbling-block,’ and like the Greek, 
‘foolishness ;’ and against both these obstacles has the Protes- 
tant to struggle in his conformity to the Catholic Church.” 

** Geraldine!” cried her friend, “ you cannot surely all at 
once change the whole bent of your thoughts and opinions! 
You cannot adopt, without repugnance of feeling, all those out- 
ward forms, and internal persuasions, which you have ever been 
taught to esteem false and pernicious ?” 

“I tell you that it is a struggle, Katherine.—The first time 
I made the sign of the cross, I trembled as though I were bind- 
ing myself to some incantation. I cannot yet invoke any saint, 
still less the Virgin Mother of my God, without a rush of previous 
misconception encircling and obscuring the truth I would hold ; 
and I am still bewildered and terrified on the subject of plenary 
indulgences, from the notion instilled into me all my life, that 
‘indulgence was leave to commit sin.’ Nay more, I confess to 
several things, which, even when explained, I can neither admire 
nor approve |” 

«“ What infatuation!” exclaimed Miss Graham, “ to enter a 
Church in which there are things you can neither admire nor 
approve.” 

‘* Now, Katherine,” replied Geraldine, ‘‘ confess to me with 
your usual integrity, would it not be far greater infatuation to 
admit, as I do, the Divine authority of Christ's One Church, 
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and then to deny the several points of fuith which did not suit 
me? This would be, this ts, the conduct of nine-tenths of the 
members of the Church of England, who idolize their Church 
as a whole, and disobey on principle half her commands. But 
this inconsistency, this ‘infatuation,’ can never be found with 
the believers of ‘ infallibility.’” 

‘* I will answer you honestly,” replied Katherine, ‘‘ not be- 
cause you cull upon me to do so, but because I never have any 
other mode of answering anybody ; and I will say, that, if you 
can once bring your mind to believe in the infullibility of a 
Church, you are right to obey her, or, in other words, you 
begin with a folly, and are consistent in your folly !” 

“ Nay,’ replied Geraldine, ‘call me mad at once; for the 
character of madness is to reason correctly on false premises ; but 
remember, Katherine, that I have as much cause to wonder at 
you, as you have to hold up your hands and eyes at me ; for you 
had not an answer to give my uncle at the close of his arguments 
in favour of a visible and divinely appointed Church, possessing 
authority to decide on points of faith; and yet you seem to be 
just as contented to disbelieve this, as before he advanced any- 
thing on the subject, which is to me incomprehensible.” 

** My dear Geraldine,” replied Miss Graham, ‘‘ I was brought 
up, thank heaven, with the Bible for my sole guide ; and I want 
no Church to explain truths, which those who run may read.” 

‘‘ They run and they read, Katherine, but into how many 
paths do they wander, whose sole guide is the mere letter of 
Scripture, which indeed killeth, while the spirit alone giveth 
life. To use your own word, it is ‘infatuation’ to persist in 
thinking, that merely reading the Sacred Scriptures will impart 
to you the whole and wonderful scheme of God's dealings with 
His creatures.” 

“Then, pray,” said Katherine, “why are the Bereans 20 
much commended for ‘searching’ in the Scriptures ‘ whether 
those things were so,’ which the Apostle had told them ; and 
why is Timothy congratulated that, from a child, he had known 
the Holy Scriptures, which were able to make him ‘ wise unto 
salvation :’”’ 

‘‘ With respect to Timothy, I should say,” replied Geraldine, 
“that he had possessed that great advantage under due subordi- 
nation to his Jewish teachers, who were the divinely appointed 
interpreters of the Law and the Prophets; for do not suppose 
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that I think less than you do of the hich privilege of Scriptural 
knowledge, not for the purpose of waging war with opposition 
of text, but to ‘ponder these things in my heart,’ as did the 
humble holy Mary.” 

““ Well! but now for the Bereans, Geraldine ; how can you 
get over that commendation of their proving from Scripture 
those things, which even an inspired Apostle assured them 
* were so 7” 

‘I cannot explain that text,” said Geraldine, with her nl 
eandour. “ I think it all on your side of the argument: I can 
only give you its opponent passage, in the inquiry of Philip to 
the Ethiopian, when reading the Scriptures, ‘ Understandest 
thou what thou readest 2’* and the answer, ‘ How can JI, unless 
some man show me!’ But, Katherine, are you really so deceived, 
as to imagine that you have from a child taken your faith simply 
from the Bible, unbiassed by human opinion? Did you never 
learn your catechism, never listen to the pious conversation of 
your family, never hear a sermon? What boy or girl ever forms 
a creed but from some bias given by others? If ever I wrote 
an essay it should be on Self-deception, as connected with 
religious liberty.” 

‘* Asa child,” replied Katherine, “ I own that my impressions 
must have been derived from those of others. They could not 
be original, and how far they may have prevented the free 
admission of other sentiments in after-life I cannot perhaps tell ; 
but, of course, I consider iy own mind to be just and candid, 
and I have this assurance of thinking rightly, that, of late years, 
I have sat under a gospel ministry.” 

‘¢ Ah!” cried Geraldine, ‘are you not yet aware, that what 
is termed preaching the gospel, means preaching the Epistles ? 
Do you not observe, that if Christ gives a simple command, or a 
simple promise,—a deep explanation, to prove that He meant 
just the reverse of what He said, is to be given from St Paul ? 
That the Epistles even are only valuable, inasmuch as they con- 
tain the eighth and part of the seventh chapter to the Romans, 
to which every other epistle, and all the four gospels, are made 
to bend ? that, while these modern expounders talk of ‘liberty,’ 
they fasten you down with innumerable petty ligatures, like 
Galliver among the Lilliputians, so that it is in vain you would 
comfort aie that the Brobdignag chuin of infallibility is far 

* Acts vill. 30, 
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distant, while you can stir neither hand nor foot under the glo- 
rious control of fifty tyrants instead of one !” 

“ Then,” said Katherine laughing, “ you intend to become a 
Catholic on the same plea which last year made you advise me 
to marry ?” 

“ Exactly so,” replied Geraldine, in the same tone of mirth ; 
‘“‘ You had three aunts, a grandmother, and cousins innumerable, 
all advising and directing, and blaming you by turns ; and when 
you spoke one day, in self-delusion, on the liberty of your 
single state, I merely advised you to compromise for one tyrant 
instead of many !"” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller ’twixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill: 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light. 
Wor 


Ar this part of the conversation, Mr Everard joined the two 
friends, and, much pleased to find them both laughing, inquired 
the subject, which when told, “ Ah!” said he, ‘apropos of 
marriage, I have not forgotten, Geraldine, my promise to intro- 
duce to you the one good clergyman’s wife of my acquaintance 
— the Protestant Sister of Charity, the ‘ Reverend Mother’ of 
her little parish. When shall we drive across the heath to see 
her >” 

‘*QOh! I should indeed enjoy it,’ said Geraldine eagerly, “ I 
should like a holiday from all thought and care: when shall we 
ria) 3” 

*‘ Why, any day you like, unless, which would be perhaps 
better, I write first to my friend, the good vicar, and tell him 
that you pay him the compliment of letting him fix the day, his 
time being more occupied than ours.” 

Accordingly it was thus arranged, and, on an early day in the 
following week, the two ladies, with Mr Everard, in the open 
barouche, traversed rapidly and gaily the twelve miles of cross 
country read, and, at two o'clock, arrived by appointment at the 
Vicarage gate of Charleton. Geraldine had been given a sketch 
of the inmates in greater detail by Mr Everard, as they had 
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drawn near the spot, and had listened with great interest to his. 
account of the early attachment of that congenial pair—their 
struggles to conquer an affection which poverty seemed to for- 
bid—the vicar'’s success at Collegethe subsequent patronage 
of a noble and grateful pupil—the gift of this living of: Charleton 
«~~and the renewal of vows which principle had obliged them to 
annul. Mr Everard’s intimacy with the inmates and guests of 
the vicarage made the introduction easy, and no formality was 
permitted to waste the precious moments of a day, from which 
all, and especially Geraldine, had promised themselves so much 
pleasure: and while with affectionate respect she conversed at 
once freely with the mild yet cheerful being of whom she had heard 
so much, the vicar’s wife, on her part, had no unworthy mis- 
givings that the elegant and accomplished heiress, of whom fame 
spoke so loudly, would despise her unfashionable dress, and her 
one rosy maid. Calm in the perfect dignity of simplicity, Mrs 
Forester gratified Geraldine’s wish to show and explain all her 
plans for the good of the flock over which her husband pre- 
sided, and she led the way, first to her little dispensary, where 
Geraldine perceived, on a slate, a list of sick persons, with 
memoranda of their respective wants, while shelves and drawers 
filled one side of the room. After some conversation respecting 
the best method of relieving the sick poor, the visitors turned to 
the other side of the room, where was ranged the Village 
Library ; and, after observing for some time in silence the various 
titles of the works, Miss Graham exclaimed, * What a well- 
thumbed ‘ Robinson Crusoe!’ and these other soiled books too, 
what are they ?—more novels ?” 

Mrs Forester smiled, and replied, ‘‘ Some are lives of British 
worthies, some are simple tales of fiction, chiefly by Hannah 
More, in which the Christian duties are inculcated, but in which 
all controversy is carefully excluded.” 

‘¢ T observe,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ that books of devotion and of 
biography, seem, with these little pious tales, to constitute your 
Village Library ; and I look in vain for the periodicals of the 
Traet Society, which I had supposed to be published expressly 
for the lower orders.” 

“ We do.not admit them,” replied Mrs Forester, ‘‘ for they 
ate written ina wrangling spirit, and Mr Forester objects to 
them also, as being one of the means by which his Church is 
being undermined. But I believe that the orthodox Church 
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party are now publishing tracts to counteract the levelling and 
dissenting tendency of the Tract Society.” 

“Ah! poor old state barge!" cried Miss Graham, “just 
heaving on, when all is over!” 

“I will leave this subject to you and Mr Forester,” replied the 
wife mildly ; and she now took them across the village green, to 
the Infant School, where, according to Mrs Forester's plan of 
not forcing the mind, the little creatures were made more happy 
than wise; and those, who were not jumping and laughing, were 
fast asleep on a large mattrass at the end of the long room, till 
their mothers or elder sisters should call for them on their way 
home from the labours of the day. In the School of Industry, 
which the party next visited, Geraldine was introduced to the 
two little daughters of her new friend, who, having finished their 
appointed task, returned full of animation with their mother to 
the vicarage. 

‘* And are you not afraid of vulgar associations for your little 
girls >” said Geraldine, in a low voice to Mrs Forester. 

‘* T should be,” replied she in the same tone, “‘ were not strict 
silence preserved in the School of Industry ; but, during the one 
hour which Ellen and Lucy pass there, nothing is heard but the 
chapter selected for the day, which each girl reads aloud in her 
turn, till, by mere repetition, and without any painful effort, the 
whole school has the chapter by heart.” 

‘¢ And I trust in the heart,” added Geraldine. 

«Ah! that must be the work of the Spirit,” rejoined Mrs 
Forester. ‘ We may plant and water, but God alone can give 
the increase. With respect to my two girls, whose simple Chris- 
tian education has been my first duty, this one hour, of which I 
speak, is the only one during the day, in which they are parted 
from their father and myself ; and I have arranged that this hour 
should be employed where the force of example and of emulation 
should supply the place of their parents.” 

On entering the vicarage gate, the ladies were met by the 
reverend owner and Mr Everard, and the whole party rested and 
conversed in the shade of an arbour overlooking a richly laden 
orchard, till the early dinner was announced by the two little 
girls, who had not only arranged the table and sideboard, but 
who also waited upon their parents and guests with all the self. 

ion and politeness of the truly humble. 

This little scene was at once so novel, and so fraught with ia 
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terest to Geraldine, that, for the time being, she fancied that she 
could willingly pass her duys in that rural spot, where the purest 
affections, and the most heartfelt piety, were thus nourished by 
simplicity and humility. During a long conversation which fot. 
lowed, between Mr Forester and herself, Geraldine, with her 
usual interest in development of character, clearly traced, in the 
now softened and subdued vicar of Charleton, the natural dis- 
position which had been described to her by Mr Everard, and 
which, in connexion with all that she had hitherto seen of Mrs 
Forester, tended to confirm her old friend’s position, that, 
although in nine cases out of ten a wife is a snare and a stum- 
bling-block to a clergyman, yet that redeeming instances were 
to be found, where she is the encourager and sustainer of all his 
better purposes. 

The Rev. Granville Forester was the younger son of the. 
younger branch of a noble family. Hereditary pride, the more 
closely fostered, because of the hereditary poverty which was 
equally his birthright, was to be surpassed only by a pride of 
character, which might break, but could not bend. Scareely a 
trial awaited him during his brilliant career at the University, 
where suceess for a time cured all asperities; but the after-strug- 
gies with adversity again galled and fretted his haughty mind, 
and at length produced a ready-armed sensitiveness, which stood 
ever on the defensive. And when comparative prosperity shone 
at length on him, and from the perpetually mortified tutor, he 
became the pastor of an admiring flock, when the gentle and 
faithful being, whom in absence he had doubted, was proved to 
have loved and suffered for him alone, when all the softer influ- 
ences of life were shed around him, still his habits of adversity 
clung to him, unknown to himself. Secluded in his study, his 
flock saw but little of him except in the pulpit; and there even 
the elegant and classical scholar was better suited to address the 
highly educated class amongst whom he had passed his life, than 
the simple congregation who felt their new viear to be more 
wonderful than profitable. Then it was that the wife, by precept 
and example, effected that which no other being could have ven- 
tured to attempt—the fastidious and morbidly sensitive Mr 
‘Forester became, when she Jeaned on his arm, accessible to all 
classes of his parishioners. Not only the cottager, but the more 
difficult society of the tradesman and the equire, was first en- 
dured, and then sought ; and this personal intercourse with beings 
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of whom he had hitherto known nothing—this acquaintance with 
human life in all its sympathies and vicissitudes—produced a 
change in his public discourses, which rendered them as useful 
ae they were striking. 

This sketch of what he had been, and was now become, to his 
flock, Mr Forester himself gave to Geraldine, adding, as he 
looked at his wife, ‘‘ Under the grace of God, it is she who has 
wrought this change!” 

‘* Well, ladies,” cried Mr Everard, as the party from the haj} 
drove rapidly homeward, “ what think you now of the celibacy 
of the clergy >” 

‘Oh, Mr Everard,” replied Geraldine, “ever since I have seen 
Mrs Forester, I have been indulging in schemes as daring as 
those of your Utopia. I should now like the clergy to marry ; 
but I sheuld stipulate that they confined their choice to a certain, 
olass of young persons, who should be trained to all the duties 
required in the reponsible situation they are to fill; that in the 
species of convent, in which these girls should be educated, no 
accomplishments should be taught except music, and that wholly 
sacred ; that in their mental tuition the greatest love and rever- 
ence should be inspired for the sacred ministry; and that they 
should learn to consider themselves not only high favoured in 
being chosen helpmates for the clergy, but aleo bound in sacred 
obligation to prove such by their docility, their activity, their 
charity, and all that we have to-day witnessed in Mrs Forester.” 

‘* Ah! she is a nonpareil,” said Mr Everard ; “ but remember, 
in your schemes, that our clergy are of every rank, from the 
nobleman to the peasant ; and that an elegant and accomplished 
man, who continues, although in the priesthood, to move in the 
circles to which he was born, and who would conscientiously 
employ those very talents to the glory of God,—that man would 
scarcely feel that he had a helpmate in the humble creature yau 
would introduce to him.” 

«© And why not?” rejoined Geraldine. ‘‘ A clergyman, how- 
ever high-born and highly gifted, if he be truly a pastor to his 
flock, can never esteem these adventitious possessions but as 
secondary to the one thing needful to which he is called. Be- 
sides, I do not wish to debar my Reverend Ladies from those 
mental accomplishments, and those mental graces, which would 
make them fit companions for princes.” 

« Or for bishops,” said Mr Everard 
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“Oh, no! I cannot allow the bishops to have wives. I have 
8 particular and rooted objection to that class of ladies, and 
think that their worldly and expensive career hus been as fatal 
to our Right Reverend Fathers, as Peter-pence was to the See 
of Rome.” 

“« Now, let me tell you, Geraldine, that you are unconsciously 
copying the discipline of a Church, which, in this and in many 
respects 1 admire, notwithstanding its frail and fallen state, 
namely, that of the Eastern Christian World. In the Greek 
Charch, the secular clergy marry, from their own tribe as it were, 
hamely, the daughters of the priesthood, who, as you propose, 
are brought up to a far more strict and retired life than the 
daughters of the laity, and who, from associating chiefly, if not 
entirely, with those of their own calling, have not a wish 
beyond.” 

“Then my scheme is not Utopian, after all,” said Geraldine, 
‘‘for here, you see, I have a precedent in the practical experi- 
ence of the Greek Church.” 

“Yes; but with respect to the bishops. you will receive but 
feeble support from the Greek Church, for they are allowed 
‘one wife’ during their life, and, owing to the prohibition they 
are under of ever wooing a successor, there is a Greek proverb 
illustrative of the superabundant felicity of a bishop's wife.” 

‘* But do they lead fashionable lives?” persisted Geraldine ; 
“have they their Almacks and their operas? Do they speculate 
for their daughters, and corrupt their sons? Do they place 
their husbands in that awful dilemma of disunion from their 
wives, or infidelity to their God ¢”’ 

« I think I can fairly reply, No!” said Mr Everard. “ The 
same strict discipline which is exercised over the education of 
the families of the priesthood in general, would necessarily ex- 
tend its influence over the wives of the superior clergy. The 
class, among the Greek clergy, who lead a stricter, and, as it is 
termed among them, a more ‘perfect,’ life, are the confessors ; 
they have no earthly tie.” 

‘“* Look at those bleak hills in the distant twilight,” exclaimed 
Miss Graham, who had hitherto been silent ; “and look at that 
dark range of fir against the still red sky. Ihave been gazing 
at those objects which speak to me of Scotland ever since we 
left Charleton ; and, while you have been comparing the two 
corrupt and fallen Churches of England and Greece, I have been 
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carried back to the humble manse of the Scottish pastor, there to 
find all my sympathies and all my convictions confirmed in favour 
of simplicity.” 

** Well! well! I love Scotland, and Scotland’s Kirk very 
much too; but observe this, Miss Graham, that for the Universal 
Church, which is to embrace all nations, all ranks, all dispositions, 
it is necessary to have in the priesthood men of different degrees 
of refinement and education. The pious and zealous body of 
Scottish clergy are taken almost exclusively from the lower ranks; 
the English clergy almost exclusively from the higher. I like 
nothing exclusive ; neither did John Wesley, whose purpose was 
to form a body of underworkers to the more highly-educated 
clergy ; and what a prize was lost to the English Church by the 
compulsory dissent of the Wesleyan Methodists! Men who have 
braved all dangers, all privations, to carry the Gospel tidinga te 
their fellow-creatures, and who, in unwearied zeal as missionaries, 
are equalled by few, and excelled by none save the Jesuits !” 

*©Oh! Mr Everard, this istoo much. Your philanthropy and 
Jiberality of feeling extend even beyond my comprehension !” ex- 
claimed Geraldine. 

‘* Because my knowledge and experience extend farther,” 
quietly replied the old gentleman. 

The carriage here stopped at an inn on the road, for the lamps 
‘to be lighted, and, after this interruption, the conversation turn- 
ed on the various little occurrences of the day, till they drove 
into the avenue of Elverton. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Then, fainting soul, arise and sing, 
Mount, but be sober on the wing ; 
Mount up, for heaven is won by prayer, 
Be sober, for thou art not there. 

Keeble. 


Arter many long and fruitless endeavours, on the part of Kather- 
ine, to prevent Geraldine’s farther research into Catholic books 
of controversy or of devotion, a truce was tacitly agreed on be- 
tween the friends, and each took her own course,—Katherine 
exercising the powers of her mind in the investigation of the vari- 
ous points of doctrine then agitating the Evangelical world, and 
feeding her interest in those discussions by the perusal of the 
‘ Record’ newspaper, ‘ The Christian Observer,’ and other peri- 
odicals, sent her by zealous friends,—whilst Geraldine, having 
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determined that Ignorance was a bad plea for remaining a Pro= 
testant, yet fearful of farther involving Mr Everard with her uncto 
by asking his opinion of the books to be procured, remained for 
some time contented with the three works, which, together with 
the catechism, formed the whole of her Catholic library, namely, 
the ‘ Faith of Catholics,’ the ‘ Papist Misrepresented,’ and the 
‘ £nd of Controversy ’: till, suddenly calling to mind the old Mis- 
sal discovered in the Abbey chapel, she claimed it from Mr Ever- 
ard, anticipating a deep and continued interest in comparing the 
Reman Catholic service with that of the Church of England, in the 
Book of Common Prayer. A few minutes after she had quitted 
Mr Everard with the prize, and had seated herself at her writing 
table, with her Prayer-book and Missal spread open, side by side, 
before her, she was joined by her old friend, with another book 
in his hand. “ Here, Geraldine,” cried he, “are the Vespers 
and Litanies of the old Church, which, together with the Mis- 
sal, will enable you to find the source whence is drawn the 
* admirable Liturgy,’ of those ‘good Protestants,’ to whom the 
very sight or sound of a popish book of prayers is an abomina- 
tion.” 

** Will you not remain with me?” cried she, drawing a chair 
beside her own. ‘ Do, if you have no better occupation, help 
me to trace our Church Service in the originals you have brought 
me! Now, tell me the cause of that deep sigh, Mr Everard,” 
added she, as the old man turned away. 

‘* Nothing, girl, nothing—at least, nothing new.... . You look 
unusually like her who is gone toa better world,—that is all! and 
at those times, nay always, you may do what you please with 
me ;” and he seated himself by Geraldine, and drew the two open 
books before him. ‘* Now then for the Mass, and its Protestant 
translation,” cried he. ... ‘* The Catholic Service of the Mass 
opens with the invocation of the Blessed Trinity, during which 
the priest and the congregation make the sign of the cross: this 
invocation and sign is omitted in the Protestant service.” 

“ Then follow, in both rituals, verses taken from Scripture, 
equally humble, and contrite, and beautiful ; but the Cuatholio 
selection, referring to the awful sacrifice which is the very soul 
and essence of the Service, has been changed by the Protestant 
compilers to texts of more general import.” 

“ Next follows, in the Missal, the confession of the priest, lowly 
bending before the altar, und thrice striking his breast, while the 
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clerk, in the name of the people, implores mercy on him. This 
ia omitted in the Protestant service.” 

‘* Next follows, in both rituals, the ‘ general confession,’ with 
this difference, that, while the Catholics, with St Paul, confess 
before Almighty God, his angels, and just men made perfect, the 
Protestants, having resolved to separate themselves froin the gene- 
ral Church, not only from that on earth, but also from that in hen- 
ven, disdain to be looked down upon with sympathy by their breth- 
ren in glory, and omit in their confession the union of God and 
his saints.” 

‘* But oh! how beautiful the ‘general confession’ is in our 
Service,” said Geraldine ; ‘‘ J think, in point of fulnessand pathoa, 
it far exceeds its simple original. Do you not also think, Mr 
Everard, that the marginal translation in the Missal is much less 
beautiful than that of the Church of England ¢” 

“ You are accustomed and attached to the latter,” replied he, 
“and eo, I confess, am I. The language is both touching and 
powerful. As for the English part of the Missul, I scarcely 
know it, and you, too, Geraldine, will soon acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the Latin, to require no translation. Now let us 
go on to the ‘ Absolution,’ which you see is quite as authoritative 
in our ritual, as in the other, with this addition in the Protestant 
absolution, that it is enforced by the declaration, that God hath 
given power and commandment to His ministers, to pronounce 
this forgiveness and luosing of their sins to those which be truly 
penitent.” 

*¢ Then comes in the Church of England Service the ‘ Lord’s 
prayer,’ which, in the Roman Catholic Service, is deferred till 
the more solemn part of the Liturgy ; then, after a few versicles 
and responses from priest and people, in both services, the Catho- 
lic priest ascends the steps of the altar. The Service from that 
period, is in the Church of England, termed the ‘Communion 
Service,’ but, as to go immediately to that would be to omit the 
great part of the Protestant Service, we must now leave the 
Catholic priest at the altar, till we have borrowed from the Bre- 
viary all that is to form the Morning Service of ‘the Protestant 
Church up to that point.” 

“Oh! have you a Breviary? I hope you have,” cried 
Geraldine. 

‘* Not here,” replied Mr Everard, “* but I can supply the part 
of one in point of reference, ‘The psalm, ‘ O come let us sing 
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unto the Lord,’ is the opening psalm in the Catholic service of 
Mating, the ‘Venite Adoremus.’ ‘fhe Psalms appointed for every 
day in the year, us well as the Lessons, are ail retained exactly 
frum the Breviary. The glorious ‘Te Deum,’ (We praise thee, 
U God) was the joint effusion of St Ambrose and St Augustine. 
The ‘ O be joyful,’ ‘ Jubilate Deo,’ also from the Breviary. 

‘“s That is,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ these Peulms and Lessons were 
all arranged from the Bible into a regular Church Service, in 
the Breviary, and the original framers of the Church of England 
Service saw no reason to quurrel with Scripture merely because 
the arrangement was made by Catholics.” 

‘Exactly sol Next follows the ‘ Credo,’ or Belief, which, 
in this part of the service, is that called the Apostles’, and re- 
cited in the Matins and Complin office, as well as in the private 
devotion of every private Catholic family. The constant inter- 
change of Christian charity between the priest and people in 
‘The Lord be with you, and with thy spirit,’ is the ‘ Dominus 
vobiscum,’ &c. of the Mass, as also * Let us pray’ (Oremus.) 

‘“‘ The collect for the day occurs twice in the Church of Eng- 
land Service, and is taken froin the Breviary with Protestant 
omissions. Then follows ‘the Litany,’ as it is exclusively termed, 
from its being the only one in the Established Church. It is 
compiled from the various Catholic Litanies, and wound up by 
that exquisite appeal to the Redeemer, as ‘ Lamb of God,’ 
which is the ‘ Agnus Dei’ of the Catholic Mass. Then follow 
detached prayers, of which that by St Chrysostom is the last ; 
and then, with the Apostolic blessing this part of the service is 
concluded. 

‘* Then the second part, particularly denominated the ‘ Com- 
mupion Service,’ begins, which, in all but its awful belief, is the 
game precisely as the Mass, though not in the same order. The 
loud announcement of the Ten Commandments, preceded by 
the Lord’s Prayer, is an admirable addition by the compilers of 
the English Liturgy. That fine collect, ‘O Lord, unto whom 
all hearts be open,’ &c. is from the Missal; 1 forget for which 
day it is appointed. 

‘“‘ After this, we may rejoin the Catholic priest at the altar, 
during the Collect, Epistle, Gospel, and Nicene Creed ; for, in 
the English Establishment, they follow in the same order, and 
are literal translations from the Missal. 

‘* The sermon is preached ut this part of the service in both 
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Churches, and then: {iow Yorn, in the Book of Common Prayer, 
to the Communion Service) in each ritual begins the ‘ Offertory,’ 
(the name of which is retained) or offering up of the Chalice 
and Paten: while, in the Church of England, alms are collected 
from the congregation, the clergyman reading appropriate verses 
of Scripture. Next he prays for the ‘ whole estate of Christ's 
Chureh upon earth,’ which prayer is substituted for the ‘ Com- 
memoration of the living,’ in the Canon of the Mass. Next 
follows, the earnest exhortations and warnings of the minister, 
that none shall approach unworthily the ‘ Table of the Lord,’ 
followed by a general confession. 

‘“*Then follows, you see, the Absolution, by the chief 
ecclesiastic present, together with verses from Scripture, full of 
encouragement and peace; end now observe, that all this part 
of Exhortation, Confession, Absolution, and of spiritual consola- 
tion and encouragement, is to compensate for the deprivation of 
that private preparation in the tribunal of penance, deemed 
necessary by Catholics before approaching the altar. 

‘Then follows the literal translation of the Canon of the 
Mass, beginning with the words, ‘ Sursum corda,’ ‘ Lift up your 
hearts,’ &c. through the responses and solemn preface to the 
‘Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth,’ ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,’ &c. 

‘“¢ Now comes the solemn part, namely, that of the consecra- 
tion of the elements, and you see the Church of England priest 
follows the order prescribed by the Catholic ritual, but accom- 
panied by a prayer, explanatory of the faith of his Church on 
this awful subject.” 

' 6 What an embarrassed and confused prayer this appears to 
me now,” said Geraldine, ‘* and how characteristic of the com- 
promising spirit in which it was dictated.” 

“Well! well! Let us now get to the end of the two Ser- 
vices, and then we will ponder on the prayer. In both rituals 
the priest first communicates, and then administers to the peo- 
ple, in the words of Christ himself. 

‘* Then follows the ‘Post Communion,’ the * Glory be to God 
on high,’ or Catholic ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’ and the whole ter- 
minates with the blessing of the priest.” 

“ Thank you,” said Geraldine; “I have followed you in both 
Missal and Prayer Book throughout, and have been greatly in- 
terested in comparing the two Services. How astonished many 
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which they are ever ready to swear, is but a compilation from 
what they consider the devil's books, namely, the Breviary and 
the Missal! Now, let me have a Breviary, if you possibly can, 
or else tell me the contents of that book, the very name of 
which is, as you say, a terror to Protestants ?” 

‘*T can bring you from my home, when next I visit you,” 
replied Mr Everard, “a Diurnal, which is the Breviary con- 
densed, and could I have any intercourse with the priest here, 
I would let you see the work itself, which is in four volumes, 
one for each quarter of the year. It could not be well bound 
up in one volume, as the long lessons of the Matins service 
swell it to a vast bulk. The plan of the Breviary is this—Ma- 
tins, Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Complin.” 

**¢Complin’ is a term with which I am not in the least 
acquainted,” said Geraldine: “it does not sound nearly so 
ancient and canonical as the other Catholic services.” 

‘* Ah, but it is a very beautiful service,” replied Mr Everard, 
‘and, excepting Matins, used to inspire me with more devout 
feelings than any of the other canonical hours. I can recall, 
almost as vividly as though it were but a year ago, the Complin 
service at a church belonging to an order of monks at in 
Hungary. While lingering in that town, from the illness of the 
friend who travelled with me, I used every evening to steal into 
that church and listen to the choir. This service, as its name 
implies, is the ‘completion,’ of the canonical hours, the last pub- 
lic act of prayer; and this very feeling, the obscurity of the 
sacred building, and the previous silence, all added to the im- 
pression made on me, as the fine voices of two younger monks 
used to chaunt in the old Gregorian tone, ‘In manus tuas, 
Domino, commendo spiritum meum. Redemisti nos, Domine 
Deus veritatis |” 

*¢ I think,” eaid Geraldine, *‘ that I should find but little diffi. 
eulty in following the Latin service, first, from my knowledge of 
Italian, and then from my remembrance of almost every part of 
Scripture, and of the Church of Englund Liturgy. So that, if 
I catch one or two words, of which | have no doubt, I am then 
enabled to finish the sentence For instance, what you have 
just said is—‘ Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit, 
for thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth!" How con- 
aoling,” added she, ‘is that nightly surrender of one's whole 
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ru into the care of him who neither slumbereth nor sleep. 
eth.” 

** Yes!” said Mr Everard ; “‘and I never felt that more truly 
than when those two young monks so devoutly intoned the verses,” 

‘And you, therefore, repeated them most devoutly,” ob- 
served Geraldine, “and in such unusually beautiful Latin, that 
it sounded almost Italian, and far easier to understand than the 
pronunciation you employ when quoting to my uncle.” 

**[ pronounced the vowels as the Catholics do in all Jandg, 
that is, as it is pronounced at Rome ; and, as you observe, the 
sound is much finer than in our college Latin, which Protestant- 
ism has rendered national, and not universal, a3 it sceks to do 
with every thing on which it can lay its contracting spell.” 

‘¢ I suppose,” said Geraldine, smiling, ‘that we are all to 
speak Catholic Latin in your Utopia?” 

‘* Of course, it must be used between those of different coun- 
tries, when ignorant of each other's living tongue,” replied he. 

“‘ Already have Protestant Englishmen felt the inconvenience, 
when abroad, of pronouncing a universal languaze in a manner 
which those of other countries cannot understand.” 

‘I wish,” said Geraldine, putting the Missal into Mr Ever- 
ard’s hand, * that you would read me some more of the Church 
Latin, that I may catch the exact pronunciation.” 

He did so; and then, after commenting again on the sonor- 
ous and majestic tones of the Church language, Geraldine 
observed, that she found the Italian differ very little in pronun- 
ciation from its parent tongue, except in the “ci” and “ ce,” and 
the “chi” and “che” which, she concluded, were modern cor- 
ruptions. 

“Yes,” said he, “these are decided corruptions ; but they 
have crept into the Latin at Rome, just as it has been found 
impossible to keep the Catholic Latin in England wholly free 
from Protestant innovation in sound, To you, however, { am 
purposely steering clear of either, and am giving you what [ 
conceive to be the pure old Roman Latin.” 

“ How much I should enjoy,” said Geraldine, “ following the 
Latin service with a Missal, in which there is a marginal transla 
tion. It seems to me that any one of ordinary capacity must 
acquire in a short time sufficient knowledge of the language for 
all the purposes of devotion. The modern teachers of the 
Hamiltonian and Jacotét schools, proceed on this plan of con 
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stant reading with marginal translations ; and in my own case, 
with the German, I have found it most successful. Still, I have 
been told, thut the poorer sort of Catholics are seldom seen to 
hold a Missal in their hands, and yet are apparently as much 
“au fait’ in all parts of the service, as though it were read in 
their native tongue.” 

‘© The Catholic service of the Mass is a representation of the 
great sacrifice on the cross for man’s redemption,” replied Mr 
Everard. ‘ Not a movement of the priest, not a change in the 
vestments, nor in the ornament of the altar, but has been ex- 
plained and exhibited before the Catholic from his infancy. On 
entering, therefore, his church, he has but to look towards the 
officiating priest, and he can tell at once, and without hearing a 
word, exactly at what part of the service to join in heart and 
intention. When you go amongst Catholics, you will find all 
sorts of prayer-books—the Missal, perhaps, being in the hand of 
very few, except on Sundays and grand festivals, and even then, 
some favourite book of prayers will be taken up during those 
parts of the service in which the priest supplicates in secret for 
the people around him, and for the whole Church.” 

‘** This diversity of private devotion, during public service,” 
said Geraldine, ‘‘ would seem strange to a member of the Church 
of England : but I conclude that these different books are written 
so as to accord with the established rubric.” 

‘«* They are so; and for those who go to Mass every morning 
of their lives, some new form of words must be requisite. In 
short, you will invariably find in the Roman Catholic Church 
inexhaustible variety united to immovable stability, and for a 
universal Church it must be so. Her dogmas cannot change— 
she cannot suffer a breach to be made in her walls of vast en- 
closure: but within that enclosure there is expansion, there is 
freedom! She is a glorious Church, and testimony to her wis- 
dom is rendered at «different periods, by those even who protest 
from her. Listen to this extract from Sharon Turner's England, 
Book II. page 28:—‘ With all its defects, the Church of 
Europe, during the middle ages, was a venerable and splendid 
pile of moral and mental architecture, which had been, from pure 
philanthropy, built up in this country and in France by the 
Popedom itself, as it was in Germany and Friezland by English 
piissionaries,and in Switzerland by Irish coadjutors, agents under’ 
their Roman chief. Forages it had been the library of Europe, 
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the preserver of ancient literature, the friend of youthful educa. 
tion, and the genial home of all the learning of the Christian 
world. Its monasteries became the asylums of human comfort, 
and the protectors of social peace, in many turbulent and cala- 
mitous periods, and were often the nurseries for some of the 
diviner virtues of our ascending nature. Its general fabric was 
at all times a needed and eti-ctual bulwark of civil freedom, 
against royal encroachments and martial aristocracies.'" 


ers ee 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Could he his godhead veil with flesh and blood, 

And nat veil these again to be our food ? 

His grace in both is equal in extent, 

The first affords us life, the second nourishment. 

And if he can, why all this frantic pain 

To construe whit his clearest words contain, 

And make a riddle what he made so plain? 

Dryden. 

THERE was one solemn point of doctrine which Geraldine had 
shrunk from discussing with either of her uncles, and on which 
she could not bring herself to spgak even to Mr Everard. This 
was Transubstantiation. All her doubts and researches on this 
point were confined to books, with unceasing reference to Scrip- 
ture. Of all the points of separation between the Churches, this 
awful question of a miraculous change in the elements at conse- 
cration, is one of the deepest interest to the devout communicant. 
As a young girl, Geraldine had believed simply the words of 
Christ, and bowed in humble gratitude to a mystery of love 
which she could not fatbom; in later years, her reason had been 
taught to consider the sacrament as a solemn pledge of remem- 
brance and of fidelity, but all beyond this as a superstitious 
dwelling on the material, instead of the spiritual, union, and a 
desecration of the awful majesty of God. Geraldine now came 
to the full investigation of this doctrine, and found ample testi- 
mony on the Protestant side amongst the divines in the Elverton. 
Library ; while Milner's “ End of Controversy,” and the “ Faith 
of Catholics,” were the only books on the other side in her pos- 
session. But it was not so much by argument that Geraldine 
hoped to arrive at the truth. She read what each party had to 
say, and then turned again to Scripture. With respect to the 
most powerful argument, considered conclusive by Protestants 
against a miraculous change in the sacrament of the altar, namely, 
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that Ged often demands our faith in that which is above our 
senses, but never in that which is against them, Geraldine found 
ite refutation in the Gospel narrative, at the baptism of our Lord. 
To the eye of sense, the bodily form of a dove rested upon him; 
but faith demands our acknowledgment of the presence of the 
Holy Ghost: and to indulge in vain inquiries as to how far the 
plumage and muscular action of the bird were an uppearance, 
or a reality, would be much on a par with all that is profanely 
advanced against Transubstantiation. In entering on this deep 
and awful subject, Geraldine was quite on her guard respecting 
her natural disposition of mind to receive willingly that which is 
mysterious, spiritual, and supernatural: but, on consideration, 
these were some of the arguments which had the greatest weight 
in convincing her reason. Were the holy sacrament to consist 
merely of bread and wine in commemoration of our Lord's deuth, 
then the reality falls short of the Old Testament types of this 
solemnity. Melchisedec brought forth bread and wine as types, 
of what? Only bread and wine? The manna from heaven, 
itself a miracle, how could it prefigure less than a miracle ? 
Also she remarked, in the detujjed account given by St Luke of 
the first celebration of these holy mysteries, that our Lord fol- 
lowed the custom of the Jews, continued to this day, of giving, 
after supper, bread und wine around to the guests, in token of 
hospitality and good will. The last day of the festival of the 
Passover is concluded by the master of the house holding a cup 
of wine, while he repeats a considerable portion of Scripture. 
He then drinks, and gives to others to drink of the cup. The 
Evangelist first describes our Lord's observing this ceremony, 
from verse fifteen to eighteen, ut which time He speaks of eating 
the Passover with his disciples, before He should suffer, telling 
them also that He shall no more drink of the fruit of the vine, 
till the kingdom of God shall come. After this, begins the 
celebration of the mysteries, at verses nineteen and twenty; and 
the candid examiner of this ¢wofold description will see, that to 
quote the expression of “ fruit of the vine,” as nullifying the 
belief of a miraculous change in the chalice, is useless, because 
it applies to the Jewish custom just alluded to, and not to the 
institution of the divine mystery. Again, when dwelling on 
the sixth chapter of St John, Geraldine could not but perceive 
that, although in every other discourse our Lord explains all 
that has been figurative and obscure, yet, when the Jews are 
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offended at such a trial of their faith, ‘“‘teo hard for them te 
bear,” so that from that time they left him, to return no more, 
he did not recall them to explain his words, which, if figurative, 
this merciful and just God would certainly have done. 

Geraldine then examined the Calvinistic exposition of this 
chapter, in which this ‘‘ hard saying” is made to bear on “ pre- 
destination” and “free gréce,” and pronounced it to be the 
greatest straining from simplieity. In verse sixty-three, which 
is the grand point on which the Protestant expositor rests, to 
overturn all the rest of the chapter, the expression, ‘‘ The flesh 
profiteth nothing,” she found rendered by Cutholic commentators 
to mean, that the fleshly or carnal wisdom of man profiteth 
uothing in understanding the deep mysteries of God. Geraldine 
could not believe that Christ should contradict himself; and 
after having said, “ He that eateth my flesh shall abide in me,” 
that He should then say that His flesh profiteth nothing. He 
does not here say my flesh, but the flesh: and she decided it to 
be impossible that this one verse, however rendered, should 
contradict the whole plain and explicit declaration of our Lord, 
beginning at verse fifty-one, to the end of the chapter. Nothing, 
however, confirmed her belief more in this perpetual miracle of 
Christ's love to his Church, than the strict ‘discipline of the 
secret,” observed by the early Christians respecting it, founded 
on the command, “ Not to cast their pearls before swine,” and 
the persuasion that faith to receive this great mystery was the 
gift of God. This belief and rite in the early Church was at- 
tended with the same scandalous misrepresentation as besets it 
now. This discipline of the secret, as well as the ancient Litur- 
gies, Geraldine found in the “ Faith of Catholics,” to which she 
now turned. 


From Str Cyni of Jerusalem, (Fourth Century. ) 


‘We do not speak clearly before the Catechumens on the 
mysteries, but are obliged often to use obscure expressions, in 
order that, while we are understood by the faithful, who are 
instructed, those, who are not so, may not suffer.” 


The Synod of Alexandria. , 


(Speaking in reprehension, says)—‘‘ They are not ashamed 
to celebrate the mysteries before the Catechumens, and, perhaps, 
even before the pagans, forgetting that it is written, that we 
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should hide the mystery of the king, and in contempt of the 
precept of our Lord, that we must not place holy things before 
doga, nor pearls before swine. For it is not lawful to show the 
mysteries openly to the uninitiated, lest, through ignorance, they 
scoff at them, and the Catechumens be scandalized through in- 
discreet curiosity.” 

From Oaicen, ( Third Century.) 


“‘ Whosoever is instructed in the mysteries, knows the flesh 
and blood of the Word of God. Let us not then dwell on a 
subject known to the initiated, and which the uninitiated ought 
not to know.” 


TeatuLuian, ( Third Century.) 


(Addressing his wife on the subject of her marrying an infidel, 
in case of his death.) ‘ Will not your husband kuow what you 
taste in secret before any other food? And if he perceives 
bread, will he not imagine that it is what is so much spoken of?” 


From conversations with Mr Everard, as well as from her own 
researches into early ecclesiastical record, Geraldine had found 
that, to preserve this secrecy, tortures and death were endured 
by the early Christians. She then turned to the ancient Litur- 
gies of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Constantinople, Rome, Milan, 
also the Syriac, Nestorian, and Coptic Liturgies, all which she 
found to be the same with respect to the awful manner in which 
their belief is expressed (when the faithful alune are present) of a 
changein the Elements, and in a propitiatory sacrifice to the Deity. 


Extracts from the Liturgy of Jerusalem. 


‘* Have mercy on us, O God, the Father Almighty, and send 
thy Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver of life, equal in dominion 
to Thee and thy Son, who descended in the likeness of a dove 
on the Lord Jesus Christ: who descended on the holy apostles 
in the likeness of tongues of fire ;—that, coming, He may make 
this bread the heavenly Body, the life-giving Body, the saving 
Body, the Body giving health to souls and bodies: the Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and eternal life 
to those who receive it: Amen.”—‘* And may make what is 
mixed in this chalice the Blood of the New Testament, the 
saving Blood, the life-giving Blood, the heavenly Blood, the 
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Blood giving health to soul and body: the Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: Amen.” ‘ Wherefore we offer to Thee, O Lord, 
this tremendous and unbloody Sacrifice, for the holy places 
which ‘Thou hast enlightened by the manifestation of Christ thy 
Son. Grant thy blessing, O Lord! again and again, through 
this holy oblation and propittiatory sacrifice, which is offered to 
God the Father, and is sanctified, completed, and perfected, by 
the descent of the Holy Ghost.” 


Liturgy of Constantinople. 


‘*Q Lord God Almighty, make us worthy to offer Thee gifts 
and spiritual sacrifices ; and grant that we may find grace before 
Thee, and that our sacrifice may be acceptable to Thee. Bless, 
O Lord, this holy bread. Make, indeed, this bread the precious 
Body of thy Christ. Bless, O Lord, this chalice, and whet iv 
in this chalice, the precious Blood of thy Christ, chunging by 
thy Holy Spirit: Amen.” 


Alexandrian Liturgy. 


*O King of Glory, make us worthy to stand at Thy holy 
table, and to consecrate thy immaculate Body and thy precious 
blood. Do thou, O Lord, by thy voice, change these offerings. 
Do thou, who art here present, complete this mystical Liturgy.” 


As Geraldine finished these testimonials of the united and 
exalted faith of the eariy Church respecting this high mystery 
of love, she knelt, in token of submission, exclaiming, ‘* Lord, I 
believe, help thou my unbelief! Her next thought was, of 
that class of Protestants, who, like the unbelieving Jews, in a 
proud and scoffing spirit, had found Christ's words too hard to 
bear, and had sacrificed faith to the fleshly reason which would 
profit them nothing. From the wide spreading of this disbelief 
in the mystery of the altar, it would seem that God had permit- 
ted the Protestant world to depart, as He had done the Jews, 
for he has said, * My spirit shall not always strive with man!" 
This was an awful thought, and fraught with so much pain and 
terror, that Geraldine, unable to dwell on it, turned to the Pro- 
testant account of the supposed introduction of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation to the belief of the Christian world, ata.dark 
and priest-ridden period in the annals of the Church. Cave, the 
learned author of the “Lives of the Fathers,” was great 
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authority ; but when Geraldine read his cool assertion, so im- 
plicitly believed by the Protestant world, that, in eight hundred 
and sixty-five, Paschasius Radbert, Abbot of Corbey, first intro- 
duced the doctrine of Transubstantiation, she could not help 
smiling. ‘‘ No!" cried she, “even my researches have been 
deep enough to refute this assertion. In eight hundred and 
sixty-five, the Eastern Churches had separated from the Latin 
Churches, a lamentable jealousy existed on their side regarding 
any measures of discipline which they apprehended might be 
forced on them from Rome, they were in a disposition to reject 
every thing thence, and yet we find all these schismatical 
Churches agreed on this awful point of Faith. We find no 
council convened to pronounce on the novelties introduced by 
the Benedictine Monk. His book was combated by Erigena and 
other Sectarians, just as a treatise on the Holy Trinity would 
have found an antagonist reply amongst the Arians; but that the 
work of any individual, however learned or pious, should have 
changed the faith not only of his own Church but also'that of 
the Greek, Nestorian, Coptic, and Syriac communities, is a 
stretch of belief quite beyond me, and in fact beyond any one 
who has become aware of the order and government of the 
Church respecting any novelties in religion. We find the con- 
trast between the calm approval of Paschasius Radbert’s book 
by the Church, and that stern sentence which fell on Beren- 
garius, in 1050; asentence revoked in 1055, on his recantation ; 
but'when he began afresh to publish his disbelief in Transubstan- 
tiation, a council was held at Rome, to which he was cited, and 
where he again abjured his opinions, which (like those of Nes- 
torius and Arian in earlier ages) were examined and condemned 
by the Church.” 

‘© No, Mr Everard,” said Geraldine, in reply to her old 
friend’s authoritative inquiry respecting her mornings’ studies, 
** No, I cannot talk with you on this subject of my thoughts. 
I am so happy in our many points of agreement, that I will not 
enter upon the one on which we must part.” 

‘* Then I divine it,” cried Mr Everard, and a long pause 
ensued, during which Geraldine was both pained and encouraged 
by the long-drawn sigh which from time to time escaped from 
him. At length he said, ‘* The contradictions involved in the 
‘doctrine -of the Eucharist are the great stumbling-block to us 
Protestants,.who argue its impossibility on the ground that even 
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the Deity cannot work that which is mathematically inconsistent 
—as that two and two should make three—or that a circle 
should be square.” 

‘* But we cannot argue mathematically on a miracle,”” pleaded 
Geraldine. 

‘* Well, girl, well, I have thought pretty deeply on this sub- 
ject; and supposing the system broached by Bishop Berkeley 
(known as the Berkeleian Philosophy) to be correct, would it not 
reconcile the apparent contradictions in the belief of Catholics 
respecting this great mystery of the Holy Eucharist? I have 
sometimes thought of proposing this as a subject of curious 
speculation, from which an argument might be drawn thus. The 
doctrine of immaterialism may be true. If it be true, then there 
is no contradiction in the Catholic belief: if it be not true, may 
not the material system be such, though unknown to man, as, 
when explained and opened to his view, to render the mystery 
of the Eucharist perfectly clear and comprehensible? Imma- 
terialism was broached by a Protestant bishop, and the belief 
in it is not considered heterodox either in Catholic or Protestant 
Churches. ‘The first approaches to it invest it with an air of 
ridicule ; but when Berkeley’s ideas are thoroughly investigated, 
much ingenuity is discovered in the system, and one is led to see, 
that, if improbable, it is far from impossible. This requires some 
deep thinking.””* 


# See the Rt. Rev. Dr Baines’s Letter to Archdeacon Moysey. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


To-morrow for fresh fields and pastures new. 
Mixton’s Lycidas. 


Tue long and smiling days of summer had now passed, and with 
them the first months of a bright autumn ; the rides and drives 
were over, and home occupations increased in interest. - Geral- 
dine, ever full of resources, and perfectly happy in the society 
of her two chosen friends, continually occupied also in the pur- 
suit of Catholic knowledge, and each day hoping to have an in- 
terview with the priest of Elverton, without compromising Mr 
Everard, was sorry to be disturbed in her retirement by an invi- 
tation, which almost amounted toa command, as coming from her 
father’s bosom friend, and her godfather, the Earl of Hunger- 
ford. It had been arranged between General Carrington and his 
Lordship, that, whenever Dr Sinclair should be compelled to 
return to Oxford, Geraldine should remove to Sedgemoor Priory, 
and the illness of Lady Hungerford had alone prevented the ful- 
filment of this engagement—thus enabling the little party at the 
Hall to continue several weeks longer together. 

‘‘If you accept this invitation to the Priory,” cried Miss 
Graham, much distressed, ‘‘ you will be meeting again with all 
those Catholics—Lady Winefride Blount, the countess Angela, 
and all that set. For you know that Lord Hungerford piques 
himself on his liberality, and, provided he could indulge in his 
joke and his laugh, would willingly have the Pope on his right, 
and the Grand Mufti on his left hand, every Sunday at dinner!” 

‘Oh! that Countess Angela,” cried Geraldine, suddenly re- 
covering from the annoyance which this summons to the Priory 
had given her ; “do you really think I shall meet her there ?” 

The colour mounted into Katherine’s cheeks ; but she did not 
express, for she could scarcely define, the vexation of her feelings. 

“If I could hope,” continued Geraldine, “that at length 1 
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should see and converse with this gifted creature, whom all seem 
to revere and cherish, I would willingly remove to Sedgemoor 
during the winter months, especially as Lord Hervey is abroad, 
and I take you and Mr Everard with me. You know, Kate,” 
added she, laughing, and caressing her friend, * that you cannot 
find it in your heart to desert me, when exposed to fresh dangers 
from Popery !” 

Miss Graham was still silent ; for she could not determine with 
her conscience whether or not to accept the invitation given her, 
as Miss Carrington’s friend, to pass the Christmas at Sedgemoor 
Priory, where the family were scarcely strict enough for her 
principles. However, before the return of Lord Hungerford’: 
groom with Geraldine and Mr Everard’s letters, she gratitied 
her friend by consenting : her generous desire to be a continual 
monitor to Geraldine in the midst of Catholic attraction and pro- 
selytism, determining her to brave the crowd of strangers, and 
all that she expected to dislike, in the projected change from the 
Protestant to the Catholic side of the county. 

‘* My deur Sir,” said Geraldine to Mr Everard, when they met 
after the departure of the letters, —‘ you are now to be rewarded 
for all your self-denial. Long ere this you would have joined the 
sporting party at Sedgemoor, and all the excitement of their poli- 
tical, scientific, and humorous ‘table talk,’ but for me.”’ 

“* Well! well!’ said he, “‘ where is the merit of lingering here, 
if metal more attractive be found at Elverton than at Sedge- 
moor ?” 

« And what day have you fixed for leaving the Hall, Geral- 
dine ?” said Miss Graham. 

“Qn the day previous to Lady Hungerford’s birth-day, which 
falls on Tuesday week, the tenth of December, and which has al- 
ways been celebrated in a joyous though quiet manner at Sedve- 
moor. So that we have nearly a fortnight to pass together in 
our happy retirement, during which time, Kate, we may finish 
the many pretty beginnings we have made in the abundance of our 
summer leisure,—amongst other things, your view of the valley 
church, and my bust of my father.” 

This bust of General Carrington had been begun several months 
previously to his leaving England, during the last season passed 
with his daughter at their residence in Berkeley Square, where, 
taking advantage of those early hours which in London are rarely 
interrupted, Geraldine had succeeded in producing a most spirit- 
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ed likeness of her father, which she hoped to place in the opposite 
niche to one occupied by a bust of her lamented mother in the 
great Hall at Elverton. The work had been executed during a 
tour for health in Italy, in the last year of Mrs Carrington’s life, 
by the matchless hand of Canova, and an artist of more experi- 
ence than our heroine would have shrunk from the competition ; 
but Geraldine, in the same awakened perception of latent genius 
which produced the famous ** Edanchio son pittore!” and in the 
simplicity ofher filial piety, boldly modelled from the head which she 
thought all perfection, a copy full of genius and full of faults. It 
had been the task of the talented sculptor Behnes to point out 
the lutter,—and Geraldine had at length carried down to the Hall 
a cast, which, during some weeks, she kissed by day arid dreamed 
of by night, until that admiring yet true critic, Mr Everard, ob- 
jected to a fold in the drapery, and smilingly watched the un- 
daunted courage with which Geraldine now brought to light again 
her orignal model, and worked anew on the drapery till even he 
was satisfied. It now only remained to pack up this original 
model, and send it where fresh casts might be taken ; and as Ger. 
aldine herself undertook this with Mr Everard, ‘* How strange 
it is," said she, ‘that my late theological studies are so wound 
round this dear work of my hands, that I cannot look at the one 
without recalling the other! And yet, alas! I fear that they are 
sworn foes, not friends; and within these last few weeks espe- 
cially,” added she, looking round to be secure from listeners, “ I 
have had sad forebodings of my father’s dire wrath, against what 
he will think an unpardonable surrender of my former princi- 
ples.” 

‘* So long as you continue to conform to all your former ha- 
bits and duties, and to keep your more enlarged knowledge to 
yourself,” replied Mr Everard, ‘‘ the General will care but little 
for these vague rumours of your inclination for Catholicity.” 

‘* But he will care for my actually becoming a Catholic,” said 
Geraldine. 

‘* To be sure he will; but you cannot think such a step neces- 
sary,” said the old gentleman. ‘‘ Consider your promise to stay 
by the Church of England until you shall have fulfilled all her 
precepts and counsels, which you have never yet done ; and then 
to reflect, whether you do not serve the cause of true religion more 
by giving atirm and public testimony of reformed Catholicity in 
your own community, than by throwing your warm heart and 
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powerful intellect into that side of the scale which needs you not, 
Converts from either Church are exactly what would mar my 
great, my comprehensive scheme of universal concession, and 
universal union. No! girl, no !—Have strength of mind enough 
to remain where you are, and revive the energies of that part 
of the Universal Church in which you were born. I have 
great reliance,” added he, “on the intermarriages which of late 
years are constantly taking place between the members of the 
sister Churches.—Pray, do you know the young Countess de 
Grey 2” 

“ Not yet personally,” replied Geraldine, ‘‘ but I hope to meet 
her at the Priory.” 

* You must give up that hope. Our pretty Angela visits no- 
where during Advent ; and then come all the Christmas festivals, 
which Catholics love to keep amongst themselves. She will pro. 
bably then be at Burnleigh, where they muster a pretty large 
congregation of ‘ the faithful!’ I wish that Lord Hervey may re- 
turn from the Continent, and be introduced to her before Lent ; 
for I want him te marry her, and not you; while you would do 
well to think of Eustace de Grey !”” 

Geraldine here laughed too much, to please Mr Everard ; who 
vindicated himself by—‘* Well ! I maintain that marriages be- 
tween those of different communions do the cause of true religion 
great service, by inducing constant concession and forbearance, 
and by compelling an acquaintance with each other’s faith. Angela 
de Grey has hitherto refused to marry, and report assigns differ- 
ent motives for this conduct. Some say there is a private en- 
gagement between her and Eustace ; others say she is at hearta 
nur !” 

‘* But why tell me what others say,” said Geraldine; “ when, 
as the friend of the family, you must know more than the pub- 
lic 2” 

“How ean I be expected,” replied he, “to know what the 
lady probably does not herself know—her own mind ?” 

The old man said this with unusual testiness, and Geraldine was 
debating whether she might venture to inquire the cause, when 
morning visitors were announced, and no opportunity again oc. 
curred of renewing this delicate subject, before the party from 
Elverton Hul) started, on the ninth of December, for their winter 


quarters. 
The journey occupied but a few hours, and, with the early 
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dusk, the two ladies, with their attendants, drove unter the 
gothic archway of Sedgemoor Priory. Another travelling car. 
riage had preceded theirs during the last mile, which hed been 
60 attentively watched by Geraldine, at each turn of the road, 
that Miss Graham had laughingly inquired, whether, from cruci- 
fixes and missals starting from the trunks and imperials, or whe- 
ther, from the particular trot of the horses, she expected to as. 
certain that Catholics or Protestants were to alight from the 
equipage before them ? 

On entering the house, Geraldine and Katherine, aceording to 
the custom of the Priory, were at once conducted to their rooms, 
where Lady Hungerford came to bid them welcome, embrac- 
ing Geraldine with the warmest affection, and then turning to 
Katherine with graceful courtesy, which appeared to elicit but a 
stiff and cold return from that lady, who continued to endure, 
rather than to respond to, the polite reception given her as Ger- 
aldine’s friend. At length, Lady Hungerford withdrew to her 
toilette, and the friends were left again alone. 

‘‘ Katherine,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ I trust you are not thinking it 
necessary to be disagreeable during your stay here, from a mis« 
taken feeling of religious strictness? I know that your consent 
to this visit proceeded from friendship to me; but, trust me, the 
sacrifice will be very incomplete, unless you be disposed to 
take my friends upon trust, as they take you.” 

“‘ Geraldine,” replied Miss Graham, ‘‘ 1 do not expect to be 
popular with these fashionable and ungodly friends of yours, but 
I shall just steer my own course, and adhere te my own principles 
by the grace of God. 

‘And God forbid you should ever do otherwise!" said Ger- 
aldine ; “ but it is perfectly compatible with the strictest adher. 
ence to principle, to be gentle and indulgent to others, however 
you may differ from them in opinion. Christian humility must 
ever produce that true politeness of the heart, which is directly 
opposed to your present self-righteous contempt of those whose 
guest youare. How do you know that they are‘ ungodly? You 
cannot read their hearts !” 

‘‘ T have never personally known this family,” replied Kather'- 
ine, ‘‘ but I have heard much of them from Major Tankerville, 
the chosen friend of Lord Hervey, their truly pious und affficted 
son.” 

* Afflicted !"’ cried Geraldine, smiling ; “ what do you mean P 
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Lord Hervey has long since recovered the death of his wife, to 
the great satisfaction of his family, and has no other woe of which 
you, Katherine, are likely to be aware.” 

_ ** He surely has the affliction of a Christian son, in seeing his 
aged parents in all the worldliness which he has renounced. 
Major Tankerville assured me, that the example of their son, so 
far from arousing them from their sleep of death, had only alien- 
ated them still more from every thing serious.” 

“I cannot be surprised at this alienation,” said Geraldine, “ for 
not only was Lord Hervey, in the first ardour of his conversion, 
perfectly overbearing in his pharisaical treatment of his parents, 
but the mistaken friends, by whom he was then surrounded con- 
ducted themselves still more rudely,—without tact, without taste, 
without feeling. As for Major Tankerville, his praise-God man- 
ner, that ‘he is not as other men are,’ always disgusted me, even 
during my own inflated days. The last time we met was when 
he accompanied Lord Hervey, in a morning visit to me, in Ber- 
keley Square, when, inquiring after several families in the neigh- 
bourhood, he turned to Lord Hervey, and added,—* And the old 
couple at the priory—any hopes there? any ‘shaking of the dry 
bones ;"” 

‘‘ Ladies,” interposed Mrs Kelsoe, who now appeared, in high 
spirits, and supremely well dressed, “ the first bell has rung ; 
and you have never yet answered me, Miss Carrington, as to the 
black satin and the pink chalis ?”’ 

“* Kelsoe, tell me who are in the house as visitors ?” inquired 
Geraldine, as she made choice of one of the dresses held before 
her. 

‘Why, ma'am, I have had but a moment's sight of Mrs 
Bruce ; however, I believe 1 heard all about the company at 
present here. Only one arrival of the old set, as it were, be- 
sides the county families. The carriage just before us was Sir 
John and Lady Anne Scotney’s ; and his sister, Miss Scotney, 
is come with them.” 

‘* Well, but the families of the neighbourhood =” interrupted 
Geraldine. 

‘Colonel Torrington’s family, and Lady Winefride Blount, 
ds all, I think, ma’am.” 

“Oh!” cried Geraldine, ‘then she is actually here: make 
haste, Kelsoe, I believe it is really late !” . 

The toilette now proceeded in silence, and the half-hour had 
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expired, when, with the usual symptoms which foretold that she 
had some intelligence to impart, Mrs Kelsoe began,—** There 
is another arrival expected lute to-night, Miss Carrington, 
which I suppose will interest and concern you more than the 
coming of any old Roman lady: but this arrival is to be a secret 
from Lady Hungerford, and to surprise her on her birth-day. 
So long as you must have known, ma'am, the hopes of this 
noble family, I thought it best to prevent you being taken un- 
prepared, which, for young ladies, is not p'easant—though, to 
be sure, I don’t suppose my lord would show himself to-night.” 

Geraldine’s heart beat violently, though not with pleasure. 
‘“* You mean, I conclude, Kelsoe, that Lord Hervey is expected 
to arrive to-night from the Continent ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; my lord's valet wrote word to the housekeeper 
to have all in readiness for to-nicht, but on no account to men- 
tion it: at least so Mrs Bruce told me.” 

*¢ A well kept secret!” observed Geraldine, smiling. 

© Ma’am,” said Mrs Kelsoe, “ 1 thought it right to tell you, 
that you might be on your guard; for I have my own reasons 
for supposing that my lady’s birth-day is but a cover for meeting 
you, Miss Carrington, who can’t receive visitors now at the 
Hall ; and I have not lived as lady’s maid all my life without 
ascertaining that young ladies prefer knowing of a surprise 
beforehand.” | 

The last bell now rang, and Geraldine, with Miss Graham, 
descended to the drawing-room, which they found well filled. 
The first object to Geraldine was Lord Hungerford, whom she 
had not seen since her father’s departure, and whose feeling 
towards her was truly paternal. He was evidently watching 
for her entrance, and his hearty embrace, as he welcomed her to 
her second home, brought the tears into her eyes, and produced 
a benevole:t smile on the countenance of the person with whom 
his lordship had been conversing, and who proved to be the 
identical “old Roman lady,” whose arrival had 80 much gratified 
Geraldine, and alarmed Mrs Kelsoe, namely, the Lady Wine- 
fride Blount. Geraldine was reassured by that smile, and by 
the extended hand of recognition, thut she had not been classed, 
and then forgotten, with the host of young fashionables, whom 
her ladyship had necessarily mixed with and endured, during 
the London season of their first acquaintance. No time, how- 
ever, was now permitted for conversing, even on the lightest 
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topics, as the interchange of civilities with well known acquaint- 
ances, and iatroductions to the few strangers present, occupied 
Geraldine’s unwilling attention, till the general move to the 
dining-room. Amongst these strangers was a travelled author, 
whose quarto, just published, had been dedicated to Lord Hun 
gerford, but had remained unnoticed until that morning, when, 
suddenly remembering the arrival of Mr » her ladyship, 
ever full of the proprieties of life, had hastily cut the leaves 
open, read the heads of the chapters, and now politely led the 
conversation to the contents of the book in question. This was 
conducted with good taste and discrimination, and, as several 
persons were present, who possessed tact sufficient to follow the 
clue given, much information was elicited by those who had 
witnessed the scenes described by the traveller, and whose im- 
pressions differed just enough to produce animated discussion. 
Geraldine, who was seated nearly opposite to this gentleman, 
found her attention much divided throughout the dinner, by the 
classical and religious allusions made to the temples and tombs 
of Italy by those around her, at the same time that she could 
not help being amused by the visionary projects of a young 
German Baron, seated next to her, whose actual belief in astro- 
logy made her fancy herself retrograding to the middle ages. 
At length the stars and the Baron were totally forgotten; and 
she gave an undivided and solicitous attention to the classical 
tourist, as these words caught her :—*‘ Our Lady-day, the term 
being retained from Romish times, is precisely the day hereto- 
fore dedicuted to Cybele, and, in fact, the greater the research 
the greater the proof, that the ancient ‘ Mother of the Gods,’ 
and the modern ‘ Mother of God,’ differ in nothing but in name 
and in date.” 

Something was then said which Geraldine did not hear ; but 
the travelled author continued with,—‘‘ Any one, acquainted 
with the Italian character and temperament, would see nothing 
extraordinary in their retaining their pagan idolatry, and, with 
a mere change of appellation, continuing to the fair portion of 
heaven a chivalrous obedience. In short, at every step in Italy, 
the classical traveller is remicded of the ancient mythology, and 
clearly traces the connexion between the pagan and popish 
rites |” 

Geraldine here stole a glance at Lady Winefride Blount; but, 
before she could ascertain whether the smile which played on 
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the old lady's countenance had been caused by this speech, the 
signal was given by the disconcerted Lady Hungerford for the 
gentle sex to retire to smaller and safer topics in the drawing- 
room. When there, her ladyship imparted, in an admonitory 
whisper, to the few who were unacquainted with Lady Wine- 
fride, that her ‘valued old friend certainly had the misfortune to 
be a Catholic, but that really she was so sensible, and so well 
informed, and liberal, that they would find her just like other 
people!” To this last tribute Geraldine was by no means dix» 
posed to agree. She thought Lady Winefride very unlike 
‘*other people,’ and wished much to ascertain whether her 
characteristics were really owing to originality of character, or 
to circumstance and position; how much of the unbending 
carriage, the reserved though kind mamer, the rare but intelli- 
gent smile, belonged to the woman, and how much to the Ca. 
tholic in a Protestant land? Geraldine was not able, however, 
to fix these precise limits on that evening. 

The circle of coffee-drinking ladies remained unbroken until 
the entrance of the gentlemen, when Lady Winefride was soon 
engaged as Lord Hungerford’s partner at whist, and Geraldine, 
surrounded by old acquaintances, who had in priority of date a 
greater claiin to her attention, was borne away to the musical 
instruments, in spite of her wish to hear the conversation be- 
tween Mr Everard and the author, which was taking place at the 
other end of the room. Geraldine, however, resolved to question 
her learned old friend, respecting the accuracy of the traveller's 
sweeping assertions, and, with this hope in view, dismissed all 
deep thought, until music, and cards, and conversation, being 
over, the party dispersed, and she found herself mounting the 
staircase at the same time with Lady Winefride Blount. “ Has 
the clock struck twelve ?” audibly whispered Lady Hungerford’s 
maid to another woman, as the ladies passed. 

«Just on the stroke, Mrs Bruce,” replied the female addressed. 

‘‘ Then tell Monsieur Bigdét, that Lord Hervey had better 
mount at once to my lady's room, for it will be the tenth of 
December, and her birth-day, before they meet,” added the chief 
speaker. 

“I have unintentionally become party to an interesting little 
family secret,” said Lady Winefride to Geraldine, as she stopped 
at the door of her room ; “but to you, Miss Carrington, nothing 
relating to Lord Hervey could, I presume, be well a secret ** 
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and, as she snid this, Lady Winefride threw the full light of her 
taper on Geraldine’s countenance. Taken thus by surprise, our 
‘heroine replied eagerly,—“ I was told that he was coming ; but, 
indeed, Lady Winefride, it is nothing to me!—that is”"—added 
she, with more embarrassment of tone, and with all the vexation 
of being unable to prevent herself from colouring deeply, when 
she least wished it—* that is,—I should much wish for the pri- 
vilege of being admitted to converse with your ladyship alone 
to-morrow, if not inconvenient.” 

“With me?” exclaimed Lady Winefride, in evident surprise ; 
‘**shall you have time for me on such a day as to-morrow ? 
Well, Miss Carrington, be itso. You have but to tap at my 
door to gain instant and welcome admittance. Till then, good 
night, and ‘ Benedicite !’” 


CHAPTER II, 


Is this a time for moonlight dreams 

Of love and home, by mazy streams, 

For fancy, with her shadowy toys, 

Aerial hopes, and pensive joys ? 

Keeble, 

Mas Ketsoz did not belie her usual penetration, when she 
affirmed that Lady Hungerford’s birthday was but the minor 
motive for Lord Hervey’s change of plan, and for his sudden 
re-appearance at the Priory, when, by his last letters, ull had 
seemed arranged for his continuing at Geneva. The truth was, 
that, so long as Geraldine Carrington remained a recluse at 
Elverton, his lordship, feeling that all was safe respecting his 
hoped-for alliance with her, and unable in propriety to be a 
visitor at the Hall, during the absence of its master, had resolved 
that, in the interval of the ensuing months, he would complete a 
work, which he had begun at the solicitation of his London 
evangelical friends, illustrative of the present state of parties at 
Geneva, and which, from his introductions to the leading con- 
troversialists there, was best to be effected on the spot. When, 
however, by Lady Hungerford’s last despatch, he discovered 
that Miss Carrington had consented to join the Christmas party 
at Sedgemoor Priory, and that, amongst the numerous guests 
expected, several formidable competitors might start for the 
same prize, Lord Hervey resolved to leave the subtleties of 
polemics, for a few weeks at least; and, as he must give some 
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reason for his change of mind, he determined, as he rapidly ree 
turned on the Calais road, to take a prominent part in the pub- 
lic meetings in aid of the Reformation Society, to be held in 
———shire, of which his lordship had received due notice, with 
strong appeals to his zeal and personal influence. 

Notwithstanding Geraldine’s anxiety to speak in private with 
Lady Winefride Blount, their meeting was rendered impossible 
by Lady Hungerford’s demands on Geraldine’s time and atten- 
tion, not only during the birthday, but for the two following 
days ; and it was not until the fourth evening after her arrival, 
that, on leaving the dining-room at a later hour than usual, 
Lady Winefride drew Geraldine’s arm within her own, and led 
her to her room, where, stirring the fire into an encouraging 
blaze, and seating her young friend in a chair opposite to her 
own, the old lady began playfully,—‘ As you have ventured, 
of your own free-will, into the confessional, my dear Miss Car- 
rington, I trust that you will let me fully know how far I can 
be useful to you. Trust me,” added she, more gravely, ‘*‘ that 
I should consider it a privilege, and one that would interest my 
feelings most deeply, could I hope that in any way I might pro- 
mote your happiness.” 

‘* You can promote my happiness, dear Lady Winefride,” 
cried Geraldine, “and I have longed for this opportunity, to 
_tell you that, having thought and studied much, since we last 
met,—I am almost a Catholic !”” 

“A Catholic!” repeated Lady Winefride, in evident astonish- 
ment. ‘My dear Miss Carrington—you surprise—I might 
almost say you terrify me!” 

“I did not think that this communication would have so much 
startled you,” said Geraldine. ‘I thought it possible that your 
ladyship’s nephew, Sir Eustace de Grey, might have told you 
of my deep interest in the subjects discussed between himself 
and our mutual friend, Mr Everard, and that each had supplied 
me with books to instruct my ignorance, and disarm my pre- 
judice.”’ 
ue No!” replied Lady Winefride very gravely. It is true that 
Eustace has frequently spoken of Miss Carrington, as she must 
be spoken of by all who know her: but I was never made 
acquainted with your studies, or with the share he may have had 
in promoting them. On the contrary, I believed his thoughts 
to be far differently engaged, and that, contented with your 
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own communion, yours had been exclusively turned to the 
brilliant prospects, and domestic happiness, awaiting you, as the 
wife of Lord Hervey.” 

“* My friends,” replied Geraldine, “have settled my future 
destiny with but little knowledge of the mental change, which 
would make a connexion with this family impossible, even sup- 
posing it to be desired by the chief person concerned, of which 
I beg to assure your ladyship I have had no proof.” 

* But allow me to assure you, with equal frankness,” said 
Lady Winefride, “that I, as an unprejudiced spectator, require 
no farther proof, than has been offered me during these past days, 
to be assured, that on yourself alone it depends, whether or not 
this alliance takes place. I think very highly of Lord Hervey, 
as a conscientious and pious man, and I excuse his blind hatred 
of every thing Catholic. Think what a useful and laudable fask 
will be yours, to enlighten the obscurity, and soften the asperi- 
ties, of his mind, towards that long misunderstood and persecuted 
class of his countrymen, towards whom you now feel so kindly !” 

“Oh, my dear madam !” cried Geraldine, “ I did not request 
the favour of this private conversation, to discuss the good 
qualities of Lord Hervey, or the possible influence I might have 
in disengaging him from the trammels of a prejudiced party. I 
wish him every earthly and spiritual good ; but my chief concern 
at present, is the peace of my own soul, and I was in hopes, 
from all I had been told, from all I had seen, of your ladyship, 
that you would not have refused to aid me !” 

“ You are hurt with me, dear Miss Carrington,” said Lady 
Winefride ; ‘but do not blame the caution with which I hear 
that you are ‘ almost a Catholic !’ for between that state of mind, 
and a fixed determination to enter the Catholic Church, there 
is a great gulf fixed, which few can pass. Faith is the gift of 
God! This, however, I will promise,” continued she, as the 
distant sound of voices announced the final breaking up of the 
dinner party, “this I will promise—to pray constantly for you, 
trusting that my poor prayers may be heard in your behalf, and. 
I will earnestly commend you to those of our blessed Lady, who 
cannot plead in vain !” 

On returning to the drawing-room, Lord Hervey’s countenance 
betrayed the alarm and displeasure, at the acquaintance, which, 
since his arrival, he had narrowly watched, and which seemed! 
to be-drawing towards intimacy, between Lady Winefride and’ 
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Geraldine. Approaching the latter, while yet apart from any 
group, he said, in a low voice, and very gravely, ‘*I believe you 
are aware, Miss Carrington, of the awful state in which my 
father’s old friend continues, in spite of every means of grace 
afforded her, in this land of Bible and of Christian privileges ; 
and I trust you are also on your guard against that crafty spirit 
of proselytism, which every Romanist is bound to exert. I 
cannot resist giving you this warning voice, and you must assure 
me that, in doing so, I offend you not.” 

** I believe that you are mistaken,” replied Geraldine, ‘‘ re- 
specting the pious and liberal-minded person to whom you allude. 
I am sure that you do her injustice: but I am also sure that your 
warning is kindly meant, and therefore I thank you.” 

‘*¢ But will you promise to profit by this warning, which I 
would make tenfold more solemn, were it possible,” added Lord 
Hervey, placing a chair for Geraldine, near a table, covered with 
new prints, which seemed to authorize the téte-a-téte. 

‘* No,” replied she, “ for I repeat, that your warning is given 
in ignorance of the lady, and of her creed.” 

‘* Then, by that very defence,” cried he, ‘I see that the 
poison has been already imbibed. Listen to me, for God’s sake! 
This new friend of yours is not a mere teller of beads: she is an 
unusually clever woman, and well skilled in all that can ‘ make 
the worse appear the better reason.’ I believe my father to 
have listened by far too much to her, when a boy, and, there- 
fore, I can the better judge of the danger now threatening one 
but little versed in controversy.” 

‘¢ T am, perhaps, more versed in it than you suppose,” said 
Geraldine, smiling, ‘for I have been occupied with little else 
ever since the beginning of the Oxford vacation, which my uncle 
spent at Elverton.” 

‘S Ah! the Warden, how is he F” 

« He is in good health, but I fear that I have thrown bim 
into bad spirits, for he is as much dissatisfied with me as you 
can be,” said Geraldine; determined that, as an opening had 
thus been given her. she would not leave Lord Hervey in 
ignorance of her religious opinions. 

“ I could not have ventured to express dissatisfaction, and, 
indeed, I wait but to hear from your own lips, that there is no 
cause of alarm to your best—your Protestant friends.—You are | 
silent,” added Lord Hervey, as he turned over a fresh print oy 
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her seeming notice ; but still Geraldine spoke not. At length 
he asked abruptly, — 

“ Pray, Miss Carrington, what views does your ne Miss 
Graham hold ?” 

“ Oh! the best and soundest in the world,” cried Geraldine, 
looking up with a bright smile of mirth, which Lord Hervey 
thought beautiful. ‘‘ Miss Graham’s religious opinions are 
precisely your own, my Lord, and must therefore entirely satisfy 
and delight you.” 

‘* The opinions of but one woman can satisfy and delight me, 
and all my anxiety is centred in her,” replied Lord Hervey, 
in a tone of such deep feeling, that Geraldine’s heart was touched, 
and she found it safer to join the group of gay disputants, then 
surrounding Lady Hungerford, with their ready spokesman, 
Mr Everard, demanding her casting vote, whether, as the party 
had now increased to a sufficient number, they should do honour 
to her féte by acting charades, or by dancing? 

“ But my birthday was three days ago,” said Lady Hungerford. 

“Yes! but you know it fell on a Sunday,” exclaimed one of 
the fair petitioners. “ It was the only dull birthday I ever 
passed in thishouse. Do let us be merry to-night ‘ en revanche,’ 
dear Lady Hungerford. Only tell us,—which shall it be, acting 
or dancing ?” 

‘“‘ Why, really,” said Lady Hungerford, in genuine perplexity, 
**¥ cannot tell which Hervey would endure the best. But I 
suppose that, as King David danced, and there is no precedent 
whatever in the Bible for acting, the dancing would be the least 
objectionable. What say you, Mr Everard; do you think we 
might quote David dancing with all his might >” 

¢ I think,” replied Mr Everard, “that, as King David's dance 
was in the fervour and exaltation of religious joy, Lord Hervey 
would scarcely admit the precedent for to-night ; but the feasting 
and dancing on the return of even a prodigal son, might induce 
him to forgive our celebrating your ladyship’s birthday, and his 
own auspicious arrival, and so I vote with you, for the gay dance 
and the minstrel throng !” 

‘ We must supply the minstrel part from the fair musicians 
here,” said Lady Hungerford. “I never dreamed of celebrating 
my birthday three days after the time, and must trust to the 
talent and good humour of my guests for making merry,—only, 
no waltzing !* 
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As Lady Hungerford said this, Mrs Torrington, who was an 
intimate friend at the Priory, and a fine musician, touched’ on 
the piano the first notes of Herz's brilliant quadrilles, ‘and 
Geraldine, to whom the music was familiar, and who had deter- 
mined, during the previous debate, neither to dance, nor yet to 
be a kill-joy, drew forth a rich accompaniment on the harp, 
which roused the whist party to a perception of the reason why 
they were driven into a corner,—and very soon all was arranged 
for the dance. Geraldine looked round for Katherine Graham, 
and perceived her, with a scared look, retreating from the im- 
portunities of the young German, and edging close to the card 
table, as the quietest, and, therefore, the most endurable, of the 
two evils. Another glance round the room ascertained that 
Lord Hervey also had withdrawn into a small room, forming a 
sort of recess to the large one in which the party danced, and 
there he paced slowly to and fro, till at length, by a side door, 
he escaped to the privacy of his own apartments ; and Geraldine 
found, to her great dismay, that, from that moment she had lost 
all interest in the joyous scene, that all seemed noise and frivo- 
lity, and that it was a relief when the party at length broke up, 
and she was left to ponder over the fresh difficulties which Lord 
Hervey's continued interest in her, seemed likely to present in 
her path to the Catholic Church. Having dismissed her atten- 
dant, and taking leave for the night of Katherine Grabam, 
Geraldine sat by the remains of her fire for some time, in des- 
pondency, till, suddenly rousing herself,—-“ This must not be!” 
she mentally exclaimed. “ I am in no way compromised; and 
free I will remain, notwithstanding the advice of friends, and 
the treacherous whispers of my own heart!” A feeling of im- 
patience crossed her at that moment, at the sense of honour, 
carried even to scrupulosity, which prevented Lady Winefride, 
while a guest at Sedgemoor Priory, from entering on those 
minor points of Catholic belief, to which Geraldine still objectea. 
“ To-morrow being Friday,” thought she, “ Lady Winefride 
will, I know, return home at an early hour, to attend her reli- 
gious duties at the chapel in Burnleigh—Oh! that I could 
escape, were it only for one day, from the unlooked for danger 
besetting me here!” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ye good distressed, ye noble few, who here unbending stand 
Heneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
Thomson, 

On descending, the following morning, to the breakfast room, 
Geraldine found Lord Hungerford, with a handful of pamphlets 
and hand-bills, standing with his back to the fire, and listening 
alternately to Lord Hervey and Colonel Torrington, with that 
countenance of benevolent, yet humorous, expression, which 
was his characteristic when the speakers had, in his opinion, 
gone beyond their depth in argument. Lord Hervey, supported 
by Colonel Torrington, was earnestly enforcing something, which 
his father was unwilling to grant. Atlength, Lord Hungerford, 
breaking from his two companions, threw the papers on the 
table with a laugh, saying,—“ Well, then, let us come to a 
compromise. I will take the chair, provided that, in addition 
to all I am to say and to read for you and your party, I address 
the audience in an independent speech, and read a few facts that 
have come under my own observation.” 

‘* Willingly, my dear father,” returned Lord Hervey, ‘on 
one condition——” 

‘* Condition!” cried the old lord, in mock dignity; ‘* I'll 
none of your trammels !”” 

‘¢ What is all this 2?’’ said his lady, who, with the rest of the 
party, had now joined the disputants. 

‘*‘ Oh, the same story over and over again,” replied Lord 
Hungerford. ‘‘ Humbug and cant have met together, palaver 
and twaddle have kissed each other! Is not that as good a 
paraphrase as you have heard at Geneva, Hervey?” 

Colonel Torrington laughed, but Lord Hervey, suppressing 
the indignant reply which arose to his lips, drew one of the 
hand-bills from the packet on the table, and read aloud,—that 
‘¢ A meeting for promoting the glorious cause of the Reforma- 
tion, was proposed to be held in the Town Hall of Elverton, 
in the county of Stafford, on the 22nd of December, 183~, when 
all who valued Bible truth, were invited to support, by their 
presence, so important an object, at this awful crisis in the 
advance of Popery, and reign of Satan upon earth !” 

‘¢ I do not see how matters, that are still in advance, can well 
be come to a crisis,’’ observed Mr Everard. 
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*‘ Therefore at any rate,” added Lord Hungerford, “ we may 
eat our breakfast in peace, after which, Hervey, I will give you 
an outline of the speech I should make, and the documents [ 
should read, provided you insisted on my being chairman at this 
absurd meeting.” 

‘¢ And my conditions, my lord, were simply to hear previously 
the speech and the documents,” said Lord Hervey, ‘‘ which you 
now spontaneously offer.” 

‘‘ But what an extraordinary time of the year to select for a 
county meeting!” observed Miss Scotney. | 

“‘ Why so?” replied Lord Hervey to the fair objector. ‘ The 
depth of winter is generally the time chosen for the pleasures of 
a ball, in thin dresses, and at midnight. This meeting, on the 
contrary, will take place at mid-day, in clothing suited to the 
rigour of the season.” 

‘* IT believe,” said Colonel Torrington, ‘‘ that our friend, the 
Major, who is the main spring of all these things, wishes to 
establish these meetings as much at and about Christmas as can 
be arranged, in order to find all the county families at their 
post.” 

‘© Well, now, do tell me,” said Lady Hungerford, * what is 
the good of all these meetings? I know that Hervey thinks highly 
of them, and that Major Tankerville journeys about the country 
to promote them; but really it seems to me very ill-natured and 
unfriendly towards our Catholic neighbours, to be encouraging 
what must give them pain. It is very much against what J think 
Christianity, to be raking up old stories against people; and, in 
point of policy, it is enough to drive them into retaliation, and 
to mar all that proper toleration of each other’s creeds, which 
has of late years been such a blessing in Staffordshire.” 

‘* Bravo, my lady!" cried Lord Hungerford, ‘ you have so 
nearly given my intended speech, that 1 need not rehearse, and 
will merely, with the permission of the company present, read a 
few documents as a specimen of what the Reformation meeting 
may expect from me as their chairman.” 

Lord Hervey, who read mischief in his father’s eye, suggested 
that perhaps another time might be more convenient ; but Mr 
Everard, who likewise suspected the bent of Lord Hungerford’s 
humour, which ran precisely according to his own view of the 
subject, encouraged his old friend to produce whatever might 
throw a light on the contest, and the latter, drawing forth a roll 
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of papers from the breast of his coat, and putting on his specta- 
cles, prefaced his reading by turning to Mr Everard, and asking 
him whether he remembered, at the time of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, how necessary it had been to instruct the head as well as 
to warm the heart, in order to serve the cause of humanity and 
justice >~—*‘ Now you, Everard, were a learned friend tu the 
Catholics ; but I—God help me !—knew little about their history, 
from the time of Guy Fawkes to the last relief bill, till I searched 
into acts of Parliament and became possessed of these very exe 
tracts which I am willing to give forth to this county meeting, 
if required. Great was the alarm, some years back, with my 
Tory friends, that, if emancipation were granted, the land would 
be once more over-run with popery, an event I should have 
deprecated as much as they: but I laughed at this fear, from the 
conviction that popery and John Bull could never shake hands 
again. You remember old De Grey, father to the present 
baronet ?” 

‘¢ Remember him !” replied Mr Everard, with one of his bursts 
of feeling ; ‘remember him! indeed I do; and the best proof 
which his surviving friends can give that they remember the calm 
sense, the mild dignity, of the father, is by loving and serving 
his son.” 

** And pray do you think it necessary to give the same proof 
of remembering old Sir Hugh De Grey?” audibly whispered 
Lord Hungerford to Geraldine, without, however, a thought be- 
yond the passing joke. 

Geraldine returned some answer in the same tone of mirth, 
but, at the same time, being conscious that this unexpected 
question had drawn on her the smiling observation of the whole 
party, coloured deeply, and Lord Hervey’s brow contracted into 
a frown. 

‘* Well,” continued the Earl, “1 once appealed to De Grey, 
whether the apprehensions were not absurd, of the Catholic faith 
being more than tolerated in England? and the reply was—‘ No! 
my lord. When you are better acquainted with the tyranny 
which drove Englishmen into Protestantism, you will admit that 
your Tory friends havejust grounds for apprehending that, when 
that tyranny is removed, the old faith will revive throughout the 
land.’ 

‘¢* Depend upon it, my good Sir,’ said I, ‘ that the Catholic 
religion is contrary to the genius of the country. Our English. 
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man is too great a lover of simplicity, and of plain straight-for. 
ward sense, ever to prefer popery when he has once had a taste 
of something better, that is—better to Ais mind. A proof of how 
well Protestantism and John Bull suit each other, was given, in the 
cordial reception of the Reformation by the bulk of the nation, 

oo painful the change might have been to the comparatively 
ew.” 

*** Certainly that would be a proof,’ replied De Grey; ‘ but 
I deny the fact.’ 

‘*¢ What!’ cried I, ‘deny that John Bull has ever done any- 
thing but follow his own will, either in religion or politics ? 

“** Yes!’ said he, ‘ I deny the fact, that the people of England 
cordially and disinterestedly changed from the religion of their 
forefathers ; and I will give you my counter proofs, my lord, not 
in Catholic histories and biography, which you would doubtless 
consider to be as partial as we find the works of Protestants, 
but I refer you to Protestant acts of Parliament: and, remark 
this, my lord, had the Reformation been the wish of the people, 
no acts of Parliament would have been required to compel its 
reception.’ Sir Hugh then referred to his pocket-book for a few 
dates, on which he gave me this historical sketch, which I have 
since verified by my own researches :—* In the year 1548, King 
Edward the Sixth, as supreme Head of the Church, had it 
ordained and enacted, that any clergyman not using the book of 
Common Prayer, and other rites, according to the Church of 
England, or using any other form of prayer, should suffer im- 
prisonment for life! Here then,’ said De Grey, ‘ we have the 
flock at once left without a pastor, or seduced, by his timorous 
example, into temporizing with their consciences. In 1551, this 
act was extended to the laity, ordering that, ‘if any person be 
present at any form of prayer, or ecclesiastical rites, other than 
those set forth in the book of Common Prayer, he shall suffer 
imprisonment for life.’ Soon after, it was enacted, that, for 
doubting the queen's ecclesiastical supremacy, (a point questioned 
by some Protestant divines, and denounced by Hume) her sub- 
jects were to suffer the pains of death, and forfeiture of their 
estates, as in cases of high treason: That to be reconciled to the 
Church of Rome, or withdrawn from that of England, was also 
punishable as for high treason: That if, at the age of sixteen 
years, any person went not to the Church of England Service, 
he should pay a penalty of twenty pounds per month, and, if 
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unable to pay this penalty, he should be imprisoned until he con- 
formed. Just conceive this demand on the peasantry of a coun- 
try! If unfortunately you had an estate, two-thirds of it were 
vested in the crown, until you became a Protestant; and if you 
could neither pay the penalty, nor conform against your can- 
ecience, you were forced solemnly to abjure your country, and 
transport yourself beyond seas for ever, giving your personal 
property, chattels, &c. to the crown,—the penalty on your re- 
turn being the death of a felon, without benefit of clergy ! Under 
another act, if you did not conform, you dared not move more 
than five miles in any direction from your own house, and neither 
christenings, marriages, nor burials, could take place in your 
family, but as according to the rites of the Church established 
by law. Now, what say you, Lord Hungerford, to this free 
choice of John Bull in the change of his religion !—this ‘ cordial 
reception of the Reformation by the bulk of the people?” 

‘** Why, that you are referring,’ said I, ‘ during some limited 
and peculiarly severe period, in the history of the rival Churches, 
to measures, which I should be the last man to defend, and which, 
thank God, could not, from their very barbarity, last beyond a 
given time.’ 

“ De Grey smiled, and, drawing « parcel of papers from his 
escritoire, put them into my hands, saying, ‘ Here is an abstract 
of acts of Parliament, made by the Whig member, Mr C——, 
before this last session, and sent to me a few days ago. I have 
made a copy, and resign the documents to you.’ 

“* Now,” said the Earl, re-adjusting his spectacles, and getting 
the light comfortably over his left shoulder, “here are the very 
documents, which Mr C——, having imbodied them in the best 
speech which he made that year, in the Lower House, allowed me 
to retain, and which | will now read without comment.” 


‘ Abstracts of Acts of Parliament, which subjected Catholics 
to penalties and punishments for exercising their reliyious 
worship, ic. 

ACT PASSED IN 1568. 


¢Any person reconciling another to the Church of Rome, 
shall have judgment, suffer, and forfeit, as in case of high treason, 
All Jesuits, seminary and other priests, remaining in England, 
or entering the kingdom after forty days, shall for this offence 
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be adjudged a traitor, and shall suffer, lose, and forfeit, as in 
cases of high treason, Receiving or relieving any such person 
shall be a felony ; and sending money or relief to such persons, 
shall be punished with transportation and forfeiture of property. 
Any one knowing where a Jesuit is in the kingdom, and not 
discovering it, ‘shall forfeit two hundred marks. 


STATUTE PASSED IN 158]. 


‘ Any person saying, or wilfully hearing, Mass, shall forfeit two 
hundred marks (that is, one hundred and thirty-three pounds, 
six shillings, and eightpence), and suffer twelve months’ imprison- 
ment; and it shall be treason to be reconciled, or withdrawn to 
the Romish religion; and all aiders shall suffer as for misprision 
of treason. 


STATUTE LIKEWISE IN 1581. 


‘ Any person above the age of sixteen not going to church, or 
usual place of common prayer, shall forfeit twenty pounds per 
month ; and should he absent himself still, he shall give sufficient 
sureties for two hundred pounds for his good behaviour, and shall 
so continue bound until he conform himself and come to church. 
And any schoolmaster, who shall not repair to the Established 
Church, shall forfeit ten pounds per month. 

Every person forfeiting money under this act, and not uble 
to pay the same, shall be committed to prison, there to remain 
until he pay the penalties, or conform himself, or go to the church, 
and there do as is aforesaid. 


STATUTE IN 1587. 


‘ Any person not getting his child baptized by a lawful minis- 
ter, shall forfeit one hundred pounds. 

‘ The sheriff or other officer may break open any house wherein 
popish recusants may be. : 


STATUTE IN 1605. 


‘ Any person discovering where Mass was said, shall have his 
own pardon, and one-third of the goods, &c. forfeited by the at- 
tuinder. 


STATUTE IN 1627. 


‘No child to be sent beyond seas without license, 
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.* Any person sending a child to a papish seminary beyond 
seas for instruction, shall forfeit one hundred pounds— and such 
child shall be afterwards incapable of inheriting his estate, or 
making any purchase. 

‘ No person to keepa school out of the universities or colleges, 
unless in the family of a nobleman of the Established Church, 
under penalty of forty shillings per day. 

. © Any person going himself, or sending any others, beyond the 
seas, to be bred or instructed in popery, shall be disabled to sue 
or use any action at law or equity, to be executor, or adminis- 
trator, or capable of any deed or legacy, or to bear any office, 
and shall lose and forfeit all his lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, rents, annuities, offices, and estates of freehold, for and 
during his natural life. 


STATUTE IN 1670. 


‘ Any person permitting meetings in his house, offices, &c., 
for the exercise of religion, shall forfeit twenty pounds. 

‘ Justices of the peace, constables, &c., are empowered to break 
open doors, &c., where they are informed such meetings may be 
held. 


STATUTE IN 1700. 


. © A reward of one hundred pounds for taking and prosecuting 
a popish bishop or priest for saying Mass, or exercising any of 
his functions. 

‘ A popish bishop or priest saying Mass, or keeping a school, 
shall be adjudged to perpetual imprisonment. 


STATUTE IN 1714. 


‘ Children sent beyond seas shall forfeit their estates, and if, 
on their return, they do not conform, their next of kin, being 
Protestant, shall inherit their estate. 


‘ Note.—So rigidly were all these laws executed, that Lord 
Scroop was, in 1626, accused to the king for conniving at recus- 
ancy, inasmuch as he had only convicted one thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy Catholics, in the East Riding of Yorkshire !’ 


‘¢ There!” cried Lord Hungerford, flinging down the docu- 
ments with violence on the table; “as I said five years ago, on 
first reading these atrocities, so say I now. Free choice was 
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not the portion of England; and furthermore, I will boldly tell 
my guests, that there sits not one amongst us, whose ancestor 
may not have been starved or bribed into his Protestantism. 
Therefore talk not to me,’ cried the old nobleman, who was now 
worked up to a state of indignation, which no one attempted to 
soften or control; “ talk not to me, I say, of these unchristian 
meetings for rousing anew the evil passions of brother against 
brother—where one ignorant weak fanatic succeeds another, 
and silly women give their tears, their smiles, and their gold, 
for the truly feminine excitement of making mischief!” 

This last sentence on the fair portion of the company broke 
up the lingering breakfast table—some laughing and defending 
the speakers and listeners so unsparingly, condemned—others 
deeply pondering as they retired on what they had heard. 
Amongst the latter was Colonel Torrington, who, taking Lord 
Hervey’s arm, drew him into an adjoining room, where they 
paced thoughtfully to and fro. 

“* Of course, it will be out of the question to press your father 
to preside at this meeting,” said the Colonel. 

‘* Yes!” replied Lord Hervey ; “ I was not aware how strong 
and deep his feelings lay. He would certainly be a most unfit 
chairman, and mar the whole proceeding. We have a great 
escape, in his not having indulged his vein of practical humour, 
by consenting to our proposal, and concealing his projects, till it 
would have been too late to frustrate them.” 

‘Do you still intend to patronize this meeting?” said Colonel 
Torrington, with some hesitation. 

“* Still intend it!” cried Lord Hervey. ‘ Why, Torrington, 
we must exert ourselves more than ever, against the weight 
which my father’s quixotic support will throw into the opposite 
scale. It is wonderful what fascination Satan casts round that 
apostate Church, sometimes by the dazzling pomp and dignity of 
power, sometimes by the more subtle attraction of persecuted 
adversity. The public acts passed against popery seem to have 
been certainly severe even to crucity; but we are aiming at 
nothing of that sort. Our warfare is directed neither against 
the lives nor property of these unhappy victims of a false reli- 
gion. Ours is the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God !" 

‘¢ But has it never occurred to you, Hervey, that persons are 
permitted, nay, even invited, to speak at these meetings, who 
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make disgraceful mistakes in history, and, as far as I may ven- 
ture to judge, in theology also? It appears to me exceedingly 
desirable, in our present conflict of opinion with Catholics, that 
we should not urge on them objections which cannot be proved, 
or take for granted that every departure from their faith is 
necessarily an approach to truth. I wish to heaven that none 
but well-informed persons were permitted to speak ; and, by the 
bye, it would not be amiss if Tankerville were a little more accu- 
‘Tate in his statements, and simple in his phraseology.” 

“ And Colonel Torrington a little less fastidious, and more 
filled with zeal for the spread of gospel truth, so as not to make 
a man an offender for a word,” replied Lord Hervey. “ But 
come, my dear friend, prepare your own enlightened address 
‘now, while I write to Sir Thomas Belfast, who promised me to 
take the chair in case of my father's refusal.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


That is the heart for thoughtful seer, 

Watching in trance, nor dark nor clear, 

The “ uncertain” future as it nearer draws ; 

His spirit calm’d, the storm to meet, 

Feeling the rock beneath his feet, 

And tracing thro’ the cloud th’ eternal cause. 
In the mean time, Geraldine had retired to her room, her whole 
‘mind engrossed by what had passed in the breakfast room. 
Did Lord Hervey really intend to speak at this meeting, and, 
after all the sufferings he had just heard detailed, to open anew 
a-crusade against the Catholics, in spite of his parents’ liberal 
and friendly feeling towards them? Who were to appear on 
the Catholic side of the question? and would they be allowed 
an uninterrupted hearing? On these points she bad no means 
of gaining information, unless through Mr Everard, and she had 
seen him start on horseback for Burnleigh, immediately on leav- 
ing the breakfast-table. She thought, with regret, of that weak- 
ness of the chest which prevented this learned and candid old 
gentleman from speaking in public, and determined to prevail 
on him to find, if possible, some other enlightened Protestant, 
to stem the torrent of misrepresentation and invective which 
would be poured forth from the platform of the meeting in the 
sown-hil) of Elverton. She felt thankful that the invitation to 
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be cnairman of the meeting, had roused Lord Hungerford to 
Speak of, and read openly, all those facts which had so deeply 
interested her, and which she must have foregone, had she 
yielded to the wish of accompanying her Catholic friend to the 
service at Burnleigh. 

Ludy Winefride had arrived, at the usual time for the Maas 
on the week days; and, at that very hour when the persecutions 
of “her people” were being related at the priory, she was kneel. 
ing before the sanctuary at Burnleigh chapel, favoured by a 
participation in the most blessed mystery of the altar : and, after 
such communion with her God as a Catholic alone can know, 
the aged Christian was returning full of cam devotion to the 
Priory, when, in driving through the village of Sedgemoor, she 
saw, on a large placard, the same announcement which had 
occupied the thoughts of so many during that day. Lady 
Winefride gave a mournful smile, as she traced the same watch- 
words which had ruined the fortunes, corrupted the integrity, or 
broken the hearts, of those whose histories had been imprinted 
in her early memory. ‘‘ Alarming increase of Popery”’— 
‘* Principles of the glorious Reformation” —stood forth conspi- 
cuously in capitals, amid the smaller print, and furnished, not 
only thoughts of the past, but meditations for the future, till she 
joined our heroine in the drawing room of the Priory. The rest 
of the party had retired, to dress for dinner; but Geraldine, 
who was on the point of following their example, could not re- 
sist the unexpected boon of a short ¢éte-d-téte with the almost 
inaccessible Lady Winefride, and joyfully greeting her, entreat- 
ed her ladyship to grant her ten minutes’ uninterrupted hearing. 

* Do you wish me to subscribe to your Reformation Society ?” 
said Lady Winefride smiling; ‘‘ because it will not take me 
ten minutes to say—* No.’” 

«¢ What a setting at nought of all my confessions and confi- 
dences |” said Geraldine, also smiling, but vexed. ‘* Why is it 
that you continue to elude my serious application to you, that 
you discourage my advance in the pursuit of what you, Lady 
Winefride, must think the only truth ?—that you refuse to dis- 
pel the few remaining doubts which prevent my cordial recep- 
tion of that vast, that wondrous scheme of God's dealings with 
man, received by Catholics 2" : 

‘These are heavy charges,” replied Lady Winefride, still 
smiling benevolently;ea the eager countenance of her reprover. 
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‘* But indeed they are true,” continued Geraldine. “I was 
reconciled to leaving my home, and, with it, the hope of a con- 
fidential communication with the pious and judicious priest of 
Elverton, simply because I concluded that your ladyship would 
be here. My heart leaped for joy, when I found my hopes 
realized, and perceived, by your kind greeting, that 1 was an 
object of some interest to you.” 

‘* And that indeed you are,” interrupted Lady Winefride. 

«¢ But not in what regards my real welfare,” continued Geral- 
dine ; ‘‘and I own that Iam greatly disappointed and cast 
down.” 

“‘You are unused to disappointment or humiliation of any 
kind, I should conclude,” said Lady Winefride ; “and if so, this 
incomprehensible and provoking conduct of mine, in compelling 
you to abide by the judgment of another, will perhaps be a more 
profitable exercise in Christian attainment than the solving of 
some controversial difficulties.” 

‘“‘ Then you are determined not to assist me, Lady Winefride?” 
said Geraldine, proudly yet mournfully. ‘‘ Well! God can work 
without human means, and I will trust no longer to them; I cun 
still read, and think, and pray.” 

‘IT have made no determination not to assist you,” replied 
Lady Winefride ; ‘but the time has not yet arrived for me to 
give you more than this passing advice, which is noé to read, 
and not to think on those deep subjects, which have taken such 
possession of your mind during the past six months. Having 
done all that the head can do, now let the heart work ;—resign 
it entirely into the hands of Him, who has already given you 
such proofs of his electing love ;—pray that he will crown his 
rich gifts to you, by giving you that child-like simplicity and 
humility without which no one can become a Catholic!” 

At this instant, Lord Hervey entered the room, and, not- 
withstanding the polite greeting which took place between him 
and Lady Winefride, his countenance betrayed the displeasure 
with which he again found her ladyship in private communica- 
tion with Geraldine. The latter immediately withdrew to her 
toilette, partly touched and partly mortified, by the result of this 
last appeal to her Catholic friend, yet resolved, for a time, to 
follow her advice, and to cease from controvesy. This, how- 
éver, proved impossible. 

In the evening, Mr Everard drew Geraldine aside, and told 
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her taat he had met several of the Catholic gentry that morning 
at Burnleigh, and that he believed none of them intended to be 
present, still less to speak, at the approaching Reformation 
meeting. “ Some of them,” added he, “laugh at these impotent 
attempts to keep the Protestant world in leading strings any 
longer, and consider that silence, on the part of the aspersed, is 
the most dignified proof of contempt, while those who do con- 
sider some condescension necessary from Catholics towards their 
ignorant countrymen, are deterred from appearing, by the notion 
that a fair hearing will not be granted them.” 

‘TI am sorry to hear t.is,” replied Geraldine, “ for there will 
be great triumph amongst the Protestant party, should the 
Catholics refuse to meet them. Such refusals are always given 
out to proceed from a latent sense of error, and a dread of oper 
and manly discussion before the people.” 

At this instant, Lord Hervey joined them, saying, with an air 
of triumph, “So you see, Mr Everard, these cunning papists 
are afraid to meet us! Refusals have been sent from all the 
principal Romanists of the country, both priests and laymen. 
Error always skulks in the dark. And is not this enough in ite 
self to decide between the parties? We are bold in the Lord, 
Miss Carrington !” 

Geraldine felt that she could not reply with calmness, she was 
therefore silent; but Mr Everard said, ‘‘ Rest assured, my Lord, 
that whenever the lawfully appointed heads and pastors of the 
Establishment invite a conference with the vicars-apostolic and 
bishops of the Catholic Church in England and Ireland, the 
challenge will meet with very different treatment.” 

** But we see otherwise,” replied Lord Hervey ; “ for, when 
the invitation, with every possible concession on their part, was 
sent by the committee from Exeter Hall to Dr Murray, it was 
declined !” 

“Of course it was?" said Mr Everard. ‘‘ Whoare the com- 
mittee of Exeter Hall, that a Catholic bishop should leave the 
important duties of a distant see, to meet a party, who, though 
nominally in the Church of England, advance opinions which un- 
dermine their own Church equally with his—a party unauthor- 
ized by their own spiritual rulers? Let however, the archbishops 
and bishops of the English Protestant Church assemble in Exeter 
Hall, or where you will, with a duly appointed chairman, and you 
will find no reluctance on the part of the Catholic dignitaries to 
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meet them in conference, while the Catholic laity will throng 
the meeting. But pray, Lord Hervey, are you aware of the cir- 
cumatances attending the last bear-garden held at Elverton, catled 
a Reformation Meeting, at which several of the neighbouring 
Catholics were present, both of the priesthood and laity 7” 

‘* T heard there was some clamour,” replied his Lordship ; *‘ but 
I was abroad at the time, and know no particulars.” 

‘* Then I will give you some,” said the old gentleman, raising 
his voice to gain a larger audience, in which he succeeded to his 
full wishes, Lady Winefride alone remaining in the adjoining 
drawing-room. ‘ The facts were these :—At the first Reforma- 
tion Meeting in the town of Elverton, several of the hearers 
were Catholics; and the priest of that place joining the party on 
the platform, had prepared to speak towards the close of the meet- 
ing. Before, however, he could advance in his turn, so many mis- 
statements and invectives had been uttered, and the ignorant crowd 
below had been so much excited by inflammatory eloquence, that, 
when Mr Bernard’s name was announced as the ‘ Roman Catho. 
lic Priest,’ a general groan was heard—his speech was interrupt- 
ed: by comments—he was not allowed to know his own creed, 
atill less to explain it—he was accused of compromising and pal- 
liating in favour of the monster Popery, though he quoted from 
the catechisms—and tumult and uproar continued,—til], coughed, 
and groaned, and hissed to silence, Mr Bernard left the meeting } 
With this experience of the candour and politeness to be expect- 
ed from a wilfully prejudiced party, the Catholic priests declined 
attending the next anniversary meeting; whereupon these Re- 
formation gentry boasted, as they do now, that they had invited 
the Popish priests to attend the meeting, but that dreading to 
encounter a fuir discussion before the public, they preferred carry- 
ing on their proselyting system in secret, which the Elverton 
priest, in particular, was doing to an alarming extent in the town. 
Now, with respect to this proselytism, here was again a perver- 
sion of the truth, which was this. Mr Bernard, on receiving the 
summons last year to attend another meeting, wrote word to the 
secretary and eommittee of the Reformation Society, that he felt 
it to be more profitable to the humble seeker after truth, and 
more in keeping with his holy office, to avoid all wrangling and 
eonténtious meetings; and, instead of again appearing on the 
platform of their assembly, he intended to preach at that time a 
series of controversial sermons in his chapel, when those who had 
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attended the Reformation meeting, and wished in candour to hear 
both sides of a question, were invited to listen to a simple ex- 
position of the doctrines held by Catholics. Well! I believe 
many of the present company have heard what followe—that the 
little chapel was so beset, that, although the windows were taken 
out on the meadow side, yet the crowd extended far beyond the 
reach of Mr Bernard’s voice ; and that, disappointed in hearing 
his public explanation, many went to him for private instruction. 
They have heard of the conversions which followed—of the con- 
sternation of the Reformation party—of the fulminations from the 
Evangelical and Dissenting pulpits—of the rising of the mob— 
of the driving the priest from the town, and the arrival of the 
cholera, and the remorse and terror which recalled Mr Ber-- 
nard—and have quieted all persecution, till, now, this Christmas 
meeting gives the signal for fresh outrage !” 

‘* Dear me,” cried the languid bride, Lady Anne Scotney, 
to her husband, “ how very amusing! and how very fortunate,” 
added she in a whisper, ‘‘ that all this should happen just at this 
time, when | expected to be so dull !” ; 

‘I declare,” exclaimed Mrs Torrington, ‘‘ that I should like, 
above all things, to make a party, and go to this meeting. I 
have never seen an English Catholic priest in all my life, and we 
should have so much to talk over afterwards, which makes a 
Christmas party pass off so well!” 

** Certainly, Mrs Torrington, ‘said Sir John Scotney, “you 
have every claim to be there, for that hapless husband of yours has 
been entrapped to make a speech against the very ogre you wish 
so much to see, but who perchance may eat you both up!” 

“‘Oh, Henry! are you really going to make a speech?” cried 
Mrs Torrington, laughing ; ‘‘ then I must go. Dear Lady Hun- 
gerford, do you ever encounter the noise and mixed company ot 
these places—and will you form a party, and include me? I 
believe people are required to have an order, or tickets, or some- 
thing ; but here is Lord Hervey, who is all-powerful. Are you 
to be chairman, my Lord ?” 

‘¢ No,” replied his Lordship smiling ; “ but I can give as many 
little pink and green talismans, as will ensure your having good 
seats, where you may see and hear everything that goes forward.” 

Lord Hervey now rang the bell, and dispatched a servant to 
his rooms for a packet of cards, which, after presenting one to 
Mrs Torrington, he placed in his mother’s hands, saying, “ Of 
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course, you will keep the reserved tickets for your own party ; 
but the green cards will also secure very good seats for any of 
the household, who may value the good cause sufficiently to go to 
this meeting.” 

Lord Hervey scarcely listened to Lady Hungerford’s reply 
about the sixteen miles, and the short days, his eye resting at that 
moment on another packet of admittance tickets, tied by a harp 
string, and lying by some embroidery, which he well knew be- 
onged to Geraldine. ‘“ Miss Carrington,” continued he, “ will 
perhaps include in Aer party some of our guests ?” 

Geraldine looked up from the chess board, where Miss Graham 
and Colonel Torrington were endeavouring to play with attention, 
and drawing from the packet two of the tickets, presented the 
rest to Lord Hervey, saying, ‘‘ Miss Graham wishes to take one, 
the other is for my own maid ; the remainder of the tickets are 
entirely at the service of the party present.” 

‘‘ But,” said Lord Hervey, ‘are you not aware that each in- 
dividual must have a ticket, and that, if you retain two only, you 
will yourself be left unprovided ?”’ 

. Geraldine smiled at this pretended misunderstanding, and mere- 
ly replied, ‘* Two are all I shall require.” 

«But, my dear,” said Lady Hungerford, “do you not mean 
to be one of the party? I thought you seemed so much inter- 
ested this morning, when the meeting was announced—and all 
these doctrinal points are so much more suited to you than to me, 
I do not like these things, in general, as I said at breakfast, be- 
cause hitherto they have produced ill-will amongst Christians— 
and also, I feel something due to my friend Lady Winefride, while 
she is my guest: but my dear Hervey tells me, that every thing 
will this time be conducted in the mildest way possible ; that any 
respectable Catholic will be allowed to speak, who sends his name 
and address to the committee, and that none of that vulgar clam- 
our will be permitted which Mr Everard has just described. Per- 
haps, my love, you will oblige me by going, as the rest do, and 
not appearing singular. I assure you that, but for Lady Wine- 
fride, and the chill of returning in the evening air, after my ill- 
neas, I should be much tempted to go myself, for I have never 
yet heard my son speak in public.” 

‘*I can scarcely hope that Miss Carrington would find, in my 
feeble efforts, any inducement to listen to a cause she has so little 
at heart,” said Lord Hervey, in a low tone to Geraldine. 
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“‘ My. Lord,” replied she, ‘‘I do but agree with your father, 
in disliking these meetings, and no graces of oratory, no flights 
of eloquence, could reconcile me to them.” 

Lord Hervey wus about to reply, when Colonel Torrington, 
having been check-mated by Katherine, drew him aside, to show 
him a note from Major Tankerville; and Geraldine made her 
escape to the piano, where she sang alternately with Mrs Tor- 
rington and Miss Scotney, till the hour of retiring. 

‘* My dear Geraldine,” said Katherine, when their attendants 
had retired for the night, “I think you seem scarcely aware of 
how mueh your sentiments are known in favour of the Romish 
Chureh. Every thing has been reported to Ludy Hungerford, 
—-by whom I know not; first, of your disgust at the vacillation 
and disputes in the evangelical body ; next, of your conferences 
with your high Church uncle, the Warden ; then of your deter- 
mination to read and judge for yourself; and, lastly,—would you 
believe it,—of our private excursion that evening to the Vesper 
service in the little chapel at Elverton, All is matter for per- 
petual, though whispered, comment and conjecture with the guests 
here, and of long and serious discussions between Lord Hervey and 
his mother.” 

‘* When did you become aware of this >” said Geraldine. 

“ Not till this morning,” replied Miss Graham ; “ when, on leav. 
ing the breakfast-table, Lady Hungerford invited me to her morn- 
ing room, to my greut surprise, for I know myself incapable of 
being a favourite. However, I suspected the truth, from the an- 
xious looks she gave you during the reading of those statutes 
against the Catholics ; the more so, as she told me, because you 
blushed so deeply, when Lord Hungerford attacked you about 
young de Grey.” 

“1 believe I was the object of Lord Hungerford’s joke, mere- 
ly because I sate the nearest to him,” said Geraldine: “and I 
coloured only because—Lord Hervey was watching me.” 

‘¢ How did you know that ?” 

“‘T felt it!” said Geraldine, turning away. 

“Tam happy to hear of that intuitive sympathy,” returned 
Katherine, laughing ; ‘‘ but, my dear, if you blush, merely because 
Lord Hervey watches you, your cheeks might be of a perpetual 
damask.” 


se] wish,” said Geraldine, after musing for some minutes, 
‘that I might publish that engagement between Sir: Eustace de 
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‘Grey and his cousin. I cannot think why Lady Winefride im- 
parted the secret to me, and to no one else |” 

‘* If I did not think that old lady very deep,” returned Kath- 
erine, “I might give her credit for honourable motives in this: 
as it is, I think she invented this engagement to put you off your 
guard in your acquaintance with her nephew.” 

“* Charity thinketh no evil,” said Geraldine ; ‘‘ and, if I were 
to tell you the rebutfs I have received from Lady Winefride, when- 
ever I have sought to engage her in controversy, the advice she 
has constantly given me to pray, and not to argue; and the gen- 
erous tribute she renders to Lord Hervey’s piety and zeal, you 
would own how much are you warped by religious—or rather 
antireligious prejudice. Once only have I pronounced the name. 
of-her nephew, and a shade immediately passed over her coun- 
tenance :—she never mentions him,” 

Neither let us mention him,” said Katherine impatiently ; “I 
wish to forget his very existence, if possible. And now,Geraldine,- 
to the subject of this approaching meeting. It is so much the 
wish of Lady Hungerford that you should go, as the rest of 
the party here intend to do, and it will appear so’open an 
avowal of Catholicism if you do not, that I do wish you would 
sacrifice your own will for once, to oblige others !” 

“ For once /’’ repeated Geraldine. ‘“ Why, Katherine, your 
estimation of your friend is at a low ebb indeed. But I feel for 
you my poor Kate, and can quite understand your irritation at 
my present conduct and position. Let us now say ‘good night,’ 
and, when we meet to-morrow, I will you give my decision, 
which very possibly may be consent.” 


CHAPTER V. 


A thousand probabilities cannot make one truth. 
Italian Proverd. 
At length the day arrived for the now annual meeting of the 
Branch Reformation Society, in the town of Elverton, and the 
arrival and entertainment of the speakers from London—that 
centre of unity!! The previous tea-parties, and expositions of 
the Prophet Daniel and the Apocalypse, together with some 
fresh horrors from Ireland, and a bazaar to be held in aid of the 
impoverished funds, all united to raise expectation and excite- 
ment to fever heat, especially amongst the ladies of the town 
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and its neighbourhood. A goodly train of equipages started 
from Sedgemoor Priory, amongst which appeared the Carrington 
arms, giving, with the reluctant presence of Geraldine, apparent 
sunction and approval to the Reformation cause from the princi- 
pal family of the place. This barouche contained, besides its 
owner and Miss Graham, the ever-animated Mr Everard; but 
just as they were driving from the hall door, Lord Hervey 
called to the servants to stop, and leaning on the door of the 
carriage,—‘‘ I beg your pardon,” said he, ‘‘ for detaining you, 
Mies Carrington, but there has been some great mistake! How 
comes Mr Everard here? I reckoned on a seat in his britzska, 
and find it full of women-servants.” 

‘* Why, where is your own carriage ?” said Mr Everard, full 
of glee. 

‘‘ Full likewise, within and without. I gave it up to the 
steward’s room ; and they have started this hour, to secure seats. 
I made sure of a téte-a-téte with you.” 

‘* Then, my lord, you know but little of my gallantry!” 
replied the old gentleman. 

‘‘ Lady Hungerford wishes to know, my lord, whether any 
thing is the matter,” said a servant, advancing hastily to the 
carriage. During this parley, Miss Graham had removed the 
shawls and furs which had filled the corner opposite to her, and 
Mr Everard, taking the hint, had edged himself into it, leaving 
vacant the seat next the now opened door, and fronting that in 
which sate the grave and silent Geraldine. 

* Do you not think there will be snow, Mr Everard?” said 
Katherine, with a woman’s adroitness, looking, and engaging 
ner opposite companion to look, away from Lord Hervey and 
Geraldine, through the window next her. 

‘* You are resolved, then, not to invite my entrance,” said 
Lord Hervey, in a low murmur, to the fair owner of the equip- 
age, “and not for worlds would I intrude on you. How long 
would it take,” said he aloud, ‘‘ to get horses from Sedgemoor?" 

‘“‘ They don’t keep horses, my lord, at Sedgemoor, but at 
Burnleigh : it would be a good three quarters of an hour.” 

‘* Mr Everard,” said Lord Hervey, ‘ you will have the start 
of me, and all I ask of your generosity is, to beg of Tankerville 
to make use of these papers, if he require them ; and to stand 
up manfully til] I join him.” 

“ My lord,” said Geraldine, at length vanquished, “I wish 
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neither: te. be discourteous, nor te indulge ia any party: spirit. 
Kt is expeeted that you should open the meeting, and I hope 
that you will.do se. by accompanying us.” 

At these words Lord Hervey sprang inte the carriage, which 
rapidly followed the other equipages, and silence for a time was 
unbroken, after the tardy.reply of Mr Everard to Miss Graham, 
accompanied by: one of hie arch looks :—~** No! after all, 1-do 
uot think there will be snow |” 

Like most of those, whose minds are engaged on great and 
lofty topics, Geraldine was easy even to carelessness in the 
ordinary affairs of life ; and the benevolence. and sweetness of 
her temper, which led her to prefer the comfort and pleasure of 
others to her own, made.her ‘facile & vivre’ even to a...charac- 
teristic,—we cannot bring ourselves to call it a fault. This 
pliancy, however, of disposition, in things of inferior moment, 
has its inconveniencies, and had placed Geraldine that morning 
in what modern politicians term a ‘false position:’ but those 
who had teased and fondled her. iato it, had gained nothing-on 
her convictions, and she continued to lean back in deep thought, 
connected with her future avowal of the Catholie faith; while 
Lord Hervey, seemingly intent on the notes for his intended 
speech, to which he continued his pencil corrections, awaited the 
moment in which he might address some prefatory discourse to 
Geraldine, calculated to dispose her to listen with more pleasure 
and approbation to the speakers of that day, than he feared she 
was inclined to do. The silence was first broken by Mr Everard’s 
remarking, that the coachman had, in the Irish phrase, taken his 
‘maorning, or, that the horses were restive, to which Miss 
Graham replied, that, from the unequal motion of the carriage, 
she rather thought that one of the springs was giving way. It 
soon became apparent, even to the two who were the most 
abstracted, that something was the matter, and Lord Hervey, 
grasping Geraldine’s hand, entreated her not to be alarmed. 

** I scarcely ever am,” was her calm reply: but she vainly. 
endeavoured to withdraw her hand, which was only the. mere 
firmly detained, as it became still more evident that something: 
threatened their overturn. One of the servants. fron: the seat 
behind ‘had succeeded in alighting, and, as the horses; bad.now. 
stopped, to rear and kick, he opened the door, and Jetting down. 
the steps, entreated his young mistress to descend, half lifting: 
ber from the carriage; Lord Hervey sprang after her, and 
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seurcely had he done #0, when the horses plunged forward, and 
soon bore the vehicle nearly out of sight, till, at the foot of a 
steep hill, the rearing and kicking recommenced. 

“ What is the cause of all this?” said Lord Hervey to the 
servant. 

“QOne of ‘the wheelers is new to the rest, my lord, and is 
restive with them. He has always been a leader, and wants to 
get on, so he bites the horse before him.” 

Geraldine und Lord Hervey both smiled, as some moral com- 
parisons crossed their minds, and the former's anxiety respecting 
the fate of her two friends, ceased, as she perceived that the 
other groom had succeeded in freeing the restive horse, and was 
now holding him by the rein. ‘ They seem to have now got 
the horses quiet,” said she ; “ but why was any change made in 
the old set =” 

‘‘ The coachman only found out this morning, ma’am, that 
the near wheeler had lost a shoe, and my lord’s groom lent him 
a horse. The coachman has got them quiet now, I think, 
ma’am, and will change him with a leader, and all will go. 
smooth.” 

‘6 Go on,” said Lord Hervey, ‘to give your assistance ; and 
tell Miss Graham and Mr Everard, not to return for us, for that 
we shall soon join them.” 

The man obeyed, and Lord Hervey, with Geraldine on his 
arm, followed, more slowly than was absolutely necessary, which 
the latter perceiving, said,‘ I fear, my lord, that you will 
be late at the Town Hall.” 

‘© Oh no!” replied he; ‘‘ we shall probably go on now at a 
very rapid pace, and great as my wish is to advance, by my 
presence, and my exhortations, so good a cause, yet I consider 
it as much forwarded, in this instance, by pleading with one soul, 
as by addressing hundreds. And when I consider the destiny 
of that soul while yet on earth, her influence over others, and 
the great preponderance she must ever hold, from those attrac- 
tions which far outweigh the gifts of fortune,—oh! Miss Car- 
rington, I cannot but entreat you to listen dispassionately to all 
you will hear to-day!" 

*¢ I do not conceal from you,” replied Geraldine, “that I 
attend this meeting with great reluctance. 1 have been sa 
highly favoured in hearing the controversial arguments of my 
uncle and Mr Everard, that it will be in a spirit of endurance, 
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not of inquiry, that I shall listen to the comparatively ignorant 
speakers of to-day.” 

‘* Pardon me,” said Lord Hervey eagerly, “but I consider 
the Warden to hold the most /egal and anti-scriptural views of 
Gospel truth: and, us for our friend, Everard, his state is truly 
alarming. You have been placed in most dangerous hands. 
Oh! if I dared hope—if I dared advise—God alone is witness 
of the heart-felt interest-——” 

** I will not inquire,” said Geraldine, “by what means your 
lordship became informed of my late studies, and of the convic- 
tion, gradually admitted, of the truth of Catholicity ; for I am 
more anxious to explain what I really do believe, and to ask 
from you a patient hearing——” 

‘I dare not—I dare not. I have no right to tamper with 
error, the more dangerous, because imparted by your lips. I 
could not listen to you unmoved ; und though I believe nothing 
could make that soul fall away which has been once born anew 
in the Lord, yet I should doubtless be punished by vacillation 
and distress of mind.” 

‘* Have you never listened to argument, or even explanation, 
from any Catholic? Are you condemning that of which you 
are ignorant, and in that ignorance, avowed and gloried in, are 
you preparing to address hundreds within an hour ?—QOh ! Lord 
Hervey, can this be rational—can it be Christian F” 

‘* I cannot plead ignorance,” said he, ‘ while, in the precious 
Word of life, I see the prophetic description of the great 
apostacy, and the warning to God’s people, to ‘ come out from 
Babylon, that they be not partakers of her plagues.’ ” 

‘* But, supposing that, by the same Divine Word, J see every 
reason to appropriate to the ancient and unchangeable Catholic 
Church, all those beautiful and touching prophecies, respecting 
the true Spouse of Christ, to be found also in the Revelation, 
as well as in other parts of the Scripture, and that | do not 
admit, from historical fact, that Christian Rome and Babylon 
are the same.” 

“Do not let us argue to-day,” said Lord Hervey, again 

-slackening his pace, ‘‘ we shall have enough of that; but tell me 
-—~if 1 dare ask, and pardon me, if I encroach on the long friend- 
ship of our families—has no undue influence been attempted, in 
leading you to think thus ?” 

‘4* My arguments have been held entirely with Protestants, up 
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to this time,” replied Geraldine. ‘ It is true that 1 have fre. 
quently sought Lady Winefride, for explanation on some points 
which I do not yet understand ; but she has decidedly declined 
giving me the assistance I require.” 

‘“* For what reason ?” said Lord Hervey, much surprised. 

‘** Because she thinks that 1 have read, and thought, and 
argued, quite enough, and that my only part now, is constant 
and fervent prayer.” 

‘* Prayer! yes, prayer to the Virgin and the saints, who can 
no more help you, than these stones and brambles. A papist 
knows not what is prayer.” 

‘‘ The Roman Catholic begs the prayers of his glorified 
brethren, but he also, and principally, prays for himself’ to the 
Lord of all power and might.” 

‘* I do not understand these distinctions and subtleties,” 
replied Lord Hervey impatiently. 

‘* And yet you understand the distinction between loving 
your father, and loving God.— You do not confound these two 
feelings.” 

“ Tell me,” said Lord Hervey ; ‘‘are you personally ac- 
quainted with the young pupist, who has just fitted up the 
ruined abbey near Elverton, as a chapel and dwelling-house for 
the priest ?” 

‘© Who has done this ?”’ asked Geraldine, in her turn. 

‘Do you not know then?” was the additional inquiry of 
Lord Hervey. 

** No; I only suspect it to be Sir Eustace de Grey.” 

« You do know him, then ?” said he. 

“* Very slightly,” replied Geraldine. 

Lord Hervey drew his breath, as though he kept silence most 
painfully, and stopped within a few yards of the carriage, into 
which Mr Everard had now handed Miss Graham, all being 
pronounced “ quite right and safe” by the servants. 

If, however, his lordship had wished to address some last 
words to Geraldine, he was still prevented by some stronger 
feeling, and he suddenly walked quickly forward, and assisted 
her into the carriage, taking his seat as before; and little was 
said by any of the party, except on the neutral subject of the 
restive horee, till they drove up the High-Street of ereres 
and stopped at the entrance of the Town Hall. 

Although they had arrived half an hour before the char was 
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to be taken, the Hull was crowded, and: the difficulty of entrance 
was extreme. At lenzth, however, the pink tickets, and the 
nemes of the party, secured a free passage to the reserved -seate, 
and Geraldine found herself once more amongst the well-known 
faces of the ‘‘ serious world” at Elverton, being introduced to 
their recognition under false colours, which completely baffled 
them. Lord Hervey seemed determined to make his escort as 
conspicuous as possible, not only remaining by Geraldine’s side, 
and thence bowing or nodding to his friends on the platform, 
.but greeting also the fair party from the Priory, who had secured 
seats on the opposite side, and those also, who, later than him- 
self, were toiling past him up the narrow and impeded path. 
Amongst these was the already oft-mentioned Major Tankerville, 
brother to the late Lady Hervey, and confessor-general to the 
serious coteries of Grosvenor Square and Park Lane. His 
half-shut eyes expanded with so much surprise and pleasure, on 
seeing Miss Carrington, that it was evident, that her state of 
mind was known to him; and, notwithstanding Geraldine’s 
chilling manner, he ran over the usual commonplaces against 
the ‘ great apostacy,’ ‘ Babylon,’ ‘delusion of works,’ &c. &c., 
till 2ome one inquired, who was to take the chair, for it was 
reported that Sir Thomas Belfast had the gout ? 

“ Yes!” replied Major Tankerville, ‘‘ unfortunately, the 
meeting cannot have the benefit of his presence, and, as Lord 
Hungerford declines, we have voted the great county proprie- 
tor, Lord » to take the chair. Not that he has precisely 
those clear views, that I should wish, but he has great popular 
eloquence, and is a staunch advocate of Reformation principles 
against anti- Christ.” 

_ *6 And have I really been so daring, or so weak, (for I know 

‘not which to call it) as to consent to listen to all this stupid in- 
‘vective, during three coming hours at least, and with but a 
slender chance of either Catholic explanation, or Protestant 
andour ?"' thought Geraldine, as the gentlemen now left her, 
to mount the platform. 

‘* Pray, may I inquire,” said an unknown lady to Geraldine, 
“who are the two gentlemen who attended you here? d should 
not presume-to ask, but thut I have frequently seea them.at the 
.Lendon meetings, during the first week in May, and therefore 
look on them as public charaeters.” 

* Lord Hervey and Major Tankerville,” replied Geraldine. 
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‘* Ah! they are well known to me by report, as being indeed 
brothers in the Lord, and doubtless they are raised up for great 
purposes in these.awful times of popish revival,” was the reply, 
followed by the question,—‘‘ have you heard what prayers are 
to be used, and whether any hymn will be sung ?” 

To this Geraldine could not reply; but another lady, hearing 
the question, turned round, and informed them, that, as there 
had been such dissensions about the prayers, it had been at 
-length agreed upon, between the Church party and the ortho- 
dox dissenters, to use only the ‘ Lord’s-prayer,’ and ‘ Doxology,’ 
with the * Old Hundredth Psalm.’ 

At this instant, the signal was given from the platform, the 
whole ussembly rose, and, in his touching and sonorous voice, 
the Rev. Edmund Sinclair, as minister of the parish, gave forth 
the model for all prayer. Geraldine’s heart beat with a variety 
of emotions during its recital, especially when, at the close, she 
looked up, and saw the countenance of this beloved relative 
irradiated with heartfelt devotion. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” at length began the noble chair- 
man, ‘‘the fulness and respectability of this meeting is most 
cheering and inspiring to my heart, and gives me every confl- 
dence, that, under the blessing of heaven, this town, from ite 
central and important position, and from the zeal of its inhabi- 
tants. may prove of increasing importance, and a source of 
blessing to the land.” (Hear! hear! from the principal trades- 
people and innkeepers of Elverton.) “ And I say,” continued 
his lordship, “that never was there a time, in the history of 
England, when the true zeal and courage of her sons were more 
required against a dangerous and implacable foe, than at the 
present era! a foe that threatens us again with those chains, 
from which our forefathers so nobly freed us—a foe, that is as 
subtle as he is cruel; as ungrateful as he is treacherous; @ 
cowardly as he is cunning. This foe, my friends, this foe is 
Popery ! (cheers at the climax) and, my friends, let me impress 
on your national and loyal hearts, that we want no foreign im- 
portation into our free island, (hear!) no tampering with our 
glorious constitution. (Hear! hear!) We do not require 
foreign priests, and foreign faith, to teach us our duty towards 
God and the king. (Hear! hear! hear!) No! my friends, 
Popery is no Englishman!! (Immense cheering.) We are 
bere assembled, in the name of the dauntless Luther, to trace 
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the ignorance, the superstition, the idolatry, that he once over- 
threw. (Hear!) We invoke the spirit of the great Reformer, 
for the seme glorious work. What was their cause, is our 
cause, and their watchword is our watchword—the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible!!!” 

The noble lord sate down amidst immense cheering, and the 
treasurer to the suciety advanced, to hope, in his turn, that the 
funds, which were very low, would be replenished by the pious 
liberality of the assembly. ‘* For,’”’ added he, ‘‘ the rapid in- 
crease of the Roman Catholic religion among all classes of 
society, and the multiplication of their places of worship, equalled 
only by the coldness and indifference of Protestants, throw a 
weight on the British society, for promoting the religious prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, which they feel unequal to bear.” 

The treasurer then read the statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditure of the past year; and again addressing the audience, 
said,—‘* That the committee had deputed him, to express their 
final conviction, that the most imperious necessity required the 
exertions of those, who love the principles of the Bible, and 
glory in the religion of the Cross.—Their debt is large, near 
eight hundred pounds, and their spirits depressed, by the painful 
necessity of their continued appeuls.” 

After the treasurer had sat down, the secretary arose, to read 
the report of the labours of the society during the preceding 
year, in which their marches, and counter-marches, being pro- 
ductive of but two instances of seeming success, these anecdotes 
were thrown into a species of historical romance, for the excited 
and delighted ladies of Elverton. The horrors of popery, the 
cruel tyranny of the priests, the ignorant, deluded peasantry, 
formed subjects for eloquent dcclamation ; but the actual facts 
were simply these: first, that a Catholic labourer, having quar. 
relled with his priest, had gone to America with his child, to 
read his Bible, and judge for himself of the true faith ! (hear ! 
‘hear !): second, that a Catholic priest himself had borrowed 
some controversial tracts from the Reformation Society, (hear { 
heur !) and had been heard to say, that he found much subject 
for thought in them. (Hear! hear! hear!) 

Geraldine found it impossible here to repress a smile, but the 
multitude around her saw no barrenness.of material ia the re- 
pert; the fancy being warmed, and the ear pleased, by the 
agcompanying phrases of—‘ And though we cannot positively 
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say, &e., vet we may confidently hope,” &e. “ The Lord's arm 
is not shortened, that it cannot save.” ‘ We know in whom we 
trust. ‘‘ We must not despise the day of small things,” &c. In 
this way was filled a respectably sized manuscript, which at 
Jength was wound up by reading the first motion of the day :— 
‘“‘ That the report be printed,” &c.; and the secretary, before 
retiring to his seat, now announced Viscount Hervey ! 

Great cheering welcomed the young nobleman, and Geral- 
dine, notwithstanding her disapproval of the active part he was 
taking, against what she now received as the truth, found her- 
self listening with breathless attention to the opening of his 
speech, which, elegantly worded, and full of devout feeling, was 
yet delivered with great timidity ; and, while at each hesitation 
she felt her heart beat with anxiety, a smile of satisfaction light. 
.ed up her speaking countenance, when, after repeated plaudits 
of encouragement, from the platform and the audience below, 
Lord Hervey mastered his nervous sensations, and entered with 
warmth into that branch of the subject, to which he had espe- 
cially devoted his attention before entering the lists against the 
Catholic faith, namely, the fatal error inculcated by that “ false 
Church,” that man’s works have in them any merit, instead of 
relying solely for justification on the Saviour, and living by faith 
in him. 

No longer rendered anxious by an inexplicable wish for his 
public success, Geraldine could now give her whole attention to 
the subject, apart from the man, and mourned, as she listened to 
the extraordinary misapprehension of each other's accredited 
and published sentiments, existing between the Catholic and 
Protestant Church, on this never-ending topic of ‘ Faith and 
Works.’ She recalled to mind her researches into the * Faith of 
Catholics,’ and the following declaration respecting ‘ Justifica- 
tion, and the merit of good works :'—'* When man has sinned, 
the remission or pardon of sin is not attainable by him otherwise, 
than in and by the merits and sufferings of Jesus Christ, who 
freely purchased our ransom. Secondly, it is only through the 
same merits of Jesus Christ, that the just man can obtain either 
an increase of holiness in this life, or eternal happiness in the 
next. Thirdly, the good works of a just man proceeding from 
grace and charity, are so far acceptable to God, through ‘his 
goodness and sacred promises, as to be truly deserving an eter 
nal reward, God crowning his own gifts when he crowns’ the 
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gend works of his servants. ‘The merits of Christ, though in- 
Gnite in themselves, are: not applied to ue without a right faith 
ia. him.” Geraldine also perfectly remembered she extract she 
had made froa: the Council of Treat, en the subject of ‘ Justifi- 
cation by Faith,’ and the reward promised to ‘good works.’ 
* Though no man can be just but he to whom the merits of the 
passion of. Christ are communicated, yet this is done in the jus- 
tification of the sinner, when, by the meri¢ uf that passion, the 
charity of God is infused into the hearts of them that are justi- 
fied, and dwells therein: whence, together with the remission 
ef sins, man receives, through Jesus Christ, the virtues of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Wherefore, to them who do well unto the 
end, eternal life ought to be proposed, both as a grace which is 
mercifully promised to them, through Jesus Christ, and as a 
recompense of their good works and merite in virtue of this pro- 
mise. And, as Jesus Christ perpetually sheds his influence on 
them that are justified, which influence precedes, and accom- 
panies, and follows, all their good works, and without which no 
works can be pleasing to God, we must believe that nothing is 
now wanting to render them deserving of eternal life, provided 
they depart this life in the fear of God. Although in the 
Scriptures good works are so much valued, that Jesus Christ 
himself promises, that a cup of cold water shall not lose its re- 
ward, and the apostle testifies, that a momentary pain endured 
in this world, shall produce an eternal weight of glory ; never- 
theless, God forbid that a Christian should trust or glory ia 
himself, and not in the Lord, whose bounty is so greut to ali 
men, that he will have those gifts which he bestows upon then 
to be their merits.” 

_Geraldine, whose deep interest in this subject had enabled 
her to retain all this explicit declaration of the last council of 
the Catholic Church, now also recalled as accurately the twelfth 
article of the English Church, as follows :—‘* Albeit that good 
works, which are the fruits of faith, and follow after justification, 
cannet put away our sins, and endure the severity of God's 
judgment, yet are they pleasing and acceptable to Ged in 
Christ, and do spring out necessarily of « true and lively faith, 
insomuch, that by them a lively faith may be as evidently 
known, as a tree by ite fruit.” All this passed threugh the 
region of Geraldiae's comparison and judgment ; and although, 
ia every difference between the ancient waiversal Church, and. 
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that of England, she now saw reason to abide implicitly by the 
former, yet she could net but wonder at the wide breach between 
them on thia question of ‘ Faith and Works,’ which could only 
be accounted for by the grest advance of Calvinistic principles, 
which, instead of being canfined to one article, (the seventeenth) 
in the Chureh of England, was creeping over the whole. From 
these recollections and reflections Geraldine was recalled to the 
speech, by the repeated applause it produced; and she suffered 
her attention no more to wander. 

Lord Hervey continued to expose what he really took. for 
granted to be the fatal self-righteousness of the Catholics (never 
having read their books, nor listened to a word of: explanation, 
nor attended their service, in his life); and it was with a. mix 
ture of indignation and sorrow that Geraldine heard those hacke 
neyed falsehoods repeated and enforced from the lips of him, 
whose piety demanded her respect, and whose tenderness, to- 
wards herself, had produced a feeling of interest and gratitude, 
which made her listen with a painful conflict of feeling. To- 
wards the close, however, of his speech, Lord Hervey expanded 
into several beautiful expressions of his hope, that those, his 
erring brethren, might be brought to serve the Saviour in sin 
plicity and truth, and that the devout of that. Church (for he 
would not doubt there were such) might receive grace to be 
come as lights to the rest. To sueh he would say, as Jesus did 
to Peter,—‘ When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 
Scarcely had Lord Hervey resumed his seat, amidst general 
applause, on the right hand of the chairman, when Major Tene 
kerville, who was then announced, began by expressing his sor~ 
row at finding himself necessitated to differ on one point, and om 
one point only, from his noble and highly-esteemed friend, whe 
had just addressed the meeting. He (Major Tankerville) felt 
convinced that a little explanation was alone required: but, at 
the close of the speech, hig noble friend had not quite clearly 
expressed his views of the Saviour's kingdom, that it was a ‘little 
Glock’—‘ that many were called, but few chosen ;’ that we were 
commanded to ‘come out and be separated,’ and to ‘touch not 
the unclean thing.’ At these words, Lord Hervey rose to ex» 
plain, that he entirely agreed with his gallant friend, adding » 
few words, which appeared to satisfy the Major ; who now pro- 
ceeded to prove, not only that Catholics were anti-Christians, 
but that three-quarters of the Protestants then listening to him, 
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were ‘children of wrath ;’ that, in fact, the ‘tittle flock’ would 
prove much smaller than even many regenerated persons sup- 
posed, whose views were still confused, and who judged of the 
‘Almighty by their own corrupt hearts, instead of by the text of 
Scripture. ‘ Alas!” thought Geraldine, “how is that sacred 
volume desecrated by the presumptuous appropriation of its 
meaning by every flippant reader.” 

But Major Tankerville had not yet reduced the number of the 
elect to that select half dozen, self-included, to which, after an hour's 
quoting, and proving, and denouncing, he finally limited salvation, 
much to his own satisfaction, and to that of the so-called ‘serious 
party’ in Elverton, many of whom were seated near Geraldine, 
and who, after nodding and elbowing their assent and sympathy, 
gave utterance at length to their feelings in a loud and length- 
ened tribute to the Major’s theology, that again sent our heroine 
into a pondering fit. But it was now a philosophical inquiry 
into that love of safety, which is enhanced by the danger and 
distress of others, and had just arrived at the conviction, that 
selfishness is the mother of Calvinism, when a fresh speaker was 
announced—the Rev. Dr Dunning from Bristol. To him suc- 
ceeded a Rev. Mr Smithson, from Birmingham ; and thirdly, a 
Mr Small, from Quebec. These two last were dissenters. 
Each began by assuring the audience that he could say nothing 
after what had been so ably said, &c., yet each hammered on 
the railing of the platform, during a weary half hour, while he 
‘* trusted,” and *‘ felt convinced,” and ‘‘ considered,” and “ en- 
tirely agreed,” and ‘‘ gave his tribute,” and spoke of the “ man 
of sin,” and of “ anti-Christ,” and of the ‘* mystery of iniquity,” 
and of “ Babylon,” till weariness stole over the assembly, and 
many of the party from Sedgemoor Priory were devising means 
of escape, when, as the last diluted repetitions of Mr Small drew 
to a close, some animated discussion apparently took place 
among the gentlemen on the platform, with frequent references 
to the chair. Mr Everard was seen to advance and succeed 
Major Tankerville in gaining the ear of the noble chairman, and 
at length Lord —— arose, and announced to the meeting, that 
he had the pleasure to introduce Sir Eustace de Grey, a Ca 
tholic proprietor of that county ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Without history a man is purblind, seeing only the things which almost touch 
bis eyes. - 
Fuller, 


Lirtce had Geraldine expected that any thing from that plat. 
form could have softened the proud calm, the stern endurance, 
with which she had nerved herself to bear the torrent of misap- 
prehension and invective, which had been and was still to be, 
poured forth on that day ; and those alone who have known what 
it is to become apparently blunted in feeling, from meeting with 
constant disapproval and opposition of opinion, can understand 
the sudden gush of tears, which filled Geraldine’s eyes, as she 
saw, amidst the crowded assembly, one who felt as she felt! 
These were happy tears ! 

“My Lord,” said Sir Eustace, addressing the chairman, ‘ I 
thank you for your liberality, which has permitted a member of 
an aspersed Church to stand up in her defence, and to offer some 
explanation of the infatuation, or, if you please, madness, which 
could induce an Englishman of independence and education to 
glory in the name of Catholic! In you, my Lord, I address a 
layman, and therefore, to your opening speech of popular elo- 
quence will I confine myself, while, leaving to afar abler exposi- 
tor than myself the doctrines of the ancient Church, I reply to 
the challenge your Lordship holds out respecting the influence of 
the Catholic faith on the honour, the bravery, the national inde- 
pendence, and constitutional laws of England. As truth is every 
man’s property, it is essential to the common good, that each 
one should regard it with veneration, and carefully seek its de- 
fence against every assailant ; for in every storm it is a shelter, 
in every danger a panoply, in every battle a refuge, anda balm 
in every time of trouble. Whatever side a man may take, if 
clad in this armour, he will ‘never be ashamed to meet his enemy 
in the gate.’ Still, in a conflict, in which each side not only 
claims, but may honestly think they possess, the truth, the only 
touchstone is historical record, and facts, not sentiments, must 
be our aim. 

‘* Let me then first ask who granted to Englishmen the famous 
trial by jury, and laid the foundation of our boasted Constitution? 
The Catholic Alfred! Who gained for them Magna Charta? 
The Catholic barons of England, with a Catholic archbishop at 
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their head.— Who won the glorious fields of Cressy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt? The Catholic armies of our land, under our 
Catholic Edwards and Henry. And let me farther ask, had 
the Catholic Irish been withdrawn from our men-of-war, or from 
the ranks of our armies, on the eve of the modern achievements 
of British valour—what would have been the fate of those 
desperately contested battles ?>—what would have been the issve 
of Aboukir, of Trafalgar, of the fields of the Peninsula? It 
would not have been even doubtful at Waterloo !”—(hear, hear.) 
‘* My dear countrymen, contemplate for an instant the true posi- 
tion of the Catholic soldier or sailor, and then judge of his 
patriotism, and of his bravery. During the whole of the late 
wars, the heavy yoke of spiritual tyranny forbade his ever aspir- 
ing to a post of trust and glory—yet he fought on! He knew 
that he must hopelessly endure, in addition to the humiliation of 
inferior rank, the scoffs and banterings, and often the open insults, 
of the favoured Protestant—yet he fought on! That noble am- 
bition, which has ever led to brighter deeds than mere animal 
courage, that ambition was denied him—yet he fought for Eng- 
land’sglory ; he merged himself in his country’s fame!” ( Applause.) 
—‘ Nor is this all. There have been times when the heavily: 
taxed and impoverished Catholic nobleman or gentleman, has 
entered so zealously into the martial spirit of the day, as to drain 
his remaining resources to fit out a company of volunteers, the 
command of which (it being denied himself’) he must necessarily 
give to a Protestant, while he fought in the ranks !|—-and doubt 
less, while he did so—a contemned and despised Catholic—the 
pure offering he made his country was viewed by the countless: 
armies of heaven, and the laurels denied him here, were laid up 
in store for the brave Machabee! My lord, I would farther 
observe, in reply to your lordship’s remark, that ‘ Popery is no. 
Englishman,’ that ‘a nation may be in possession of the truth, 
but truth is not national !’*—(‘ Bravo!’ cried the sympathetic 
voice of Mr Everard from the back of the platform.)—* The 
Catholic Englishman cherishes his country—can sacrifice self. 
interest to ber glory—can die in her defence: but his expansive 
creed teaches him to love all mankind, especially those of the 
‘ household of fuith,’ which, in his universal Church, are of every 


« A remark by the author of “ Four years in France,” the able and lameated My 
Best, formerly a clergyinan of the Church of England, and a convert to the Catholin 
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tribe and every nation. Far be from him that narrow-minded 
exclusiveness, that spreading out of self, which can see nothing 
good out of England, because Ae was born in England, and, 
obstinately refusing to see the vices of his land, opens his eyes 
to nothing but the corruptions of other nations. I have listened 
to several declarations to-day, from the speakers who have pre- 
ceded me, that the chief pastor of the Catholic Church was Anti- 
christ : but”—(here Sir Eustace was stopped by an amendment 
from Lord Hervey, that the ‘ office,’ and not the person,’ of the 
Pope was Antichrist, as proved by Scripture. Sir Eustace bowed 
and proceeded.) ‘‘If the office of a visible head to Christ's 
Church be antichristian, the following deductions are inevitable: 
—First, that England was converted to Christianity by Anti- 
christ! Pope Gregory having sent Augustine, with other mission. 
aries, for that purpose, in the year 590: Secondly. That the 
* Man of Sin’ also preached repentance and grace to Ireland, 
Pope Celestin having sent St Patrick thither for that purpose : 
And lastly, That heathen nations were everywhere converted 
to the ‘religion of the cross,’ and ‘to the mark of the beast ;’ at 
the same instant, it being an historical fact, that no missionaries 
went forth excepting those in communion with Rome, until the 
sixteenth century. Your lordship invokes the spirit of Luther, 
and of the rest of the Reformers, but, having studied their cor- 
respondence and their various formularies of faith, I question 
whether they would not be much surprised at the greater part of 
the theology advanced by the gentlemen on the platform this 
morning. At any rate I would suggest that, as Luther and Calvin 
each devoutly consigned the other to hell, it might be safer not 
to invoke their assistance !"—(a laugh.) ‘In reply to the last 
and most imposing part of your lordship’s brilliant address, 
namely, ‘ The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible!’ I will, with the permission of your lordship and the 
meeting, read the declaration of the Catholic Bishops, published 
in 1822.” (hear, hear.) “ But, before doing so, permit a few 
comments on this high sounding cry of Protestants. Catholics 
uaturally inquire whether those, who have abridged the Bible, 
should raise the clamour of the ‘ whole Bible,’ against those who 
have preserved every part of the written word of God untouched, 
from the time when the canon of Scripture was fixed by the early 
Church ? Catholics continue to receive as inspired, eight books 
which the Protestants reject, —therefore this watchword can only 
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raise a smile. With the same surprise, Catholics listen to the 
lest declaration, of ‘nothing but the Bible ;’ for they find that 
the patrons and subscribers of the Bible Society, are likewise the 
zealous promoters of the Tract Society; and that, after endea- 
vouring by every argument and illustration, to prove that the 
‘Bible alone is a sufficient guide to heaven,’ the same men, when 
addressing the last mentioned society, exert all their reasoning 
and eloquence, to prove the utility and blessed effects of these 
separate notes and comments called tracts! Catholics are also 
aware, that each Protestant sect has a favourite and appropriate 
Bible, of which the notes suit the opinions of that particular 
body. The High Church of England has authorized the notes 
collected from their venerated theologians, by Bishops Mant 
and D’Oyley, as proper explanations to the unlearned of the 
true meaning of Scripture ; and this Bible, with its copious and 
learned notes, is also published in cheap editions, to be circulated 
amongst the poor. The Low Church party have also their Bible, 
with the ‘private interpretation ’ of the Calvinist Scott; and an 
old lady of my acquaintance might have expressed the feeling of 
the whole body when she exclaimed, ‘ As long as I can read 
dear Mr Scott's notes, and look at his picture, I feel quite safe!’ 
—(a laugh.) ‘ There is also known to be a certain Matthew 
Henry's Bible, with his comments for the Independents, or Non- 
conformists ; so that Catholics, when fully acquainted with these 
fresh inconsistencies and contradictions, may be permitted to smile 
again at this high sounding cry of ‘ The Bible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible,’ which, like all bombast, means 
nothing,” Sir Eustace then read the “ Declaration of the Catho- 
lic Bishops,” as follows :— 


DECLARATION OF THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS. 
PUBLISHED IN 1822. 


** On the Holy Scriptures. —In England, the Catholic Church 
is held out as an enemy to the reading and circulating of the 
Holy Scriptures. Whereas the Catholic Church venerates the 
‘Holy Scriptures as the written part of the word of God. She 
has in all ages been the faithful guardian of this sacred deposit ; 
she has laboured to preserve the integrity of these inspired 
‘writings, and the true sense in which they have beer universally 
understood at all times from the apostolic age. The Catholic 
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Church has never forbidden or discouraged the reading and cir. 
culating of authentic copies of the sacred Scriptures in the origi- 
nal languages. She binds her clergy to the daily recital of the 
canonical office, which comprises a large portion of the sacred 
volume, and to read and expound to the faithful, in the vernacu- 
lar tongue, on Sundays, the epistle and gospel of the day, or 
some other portion of the divine law. As to the translations of 
the Holy Scriptures into modern languages, the Catholic Church 
requires that none should be put into the hands of the faithful, 
but such as are acknowledged, by ecclesiastical authority, to be 
accurate, and conformable to the sense of the originals. There 
never was a general law of the Catholic Church prohibiting the 
reading of authorized translations of the Scriptures: but, con- 
sidering that many, by their ignorance and evil dispositions, have 
perverted the meaning of the sacred text to their own destruction, 
the Catholic Church has thought it prudent to make a regula- 
tion, that the faithful should be guided in this matter by the ad- 
vice of their respective pastors. Whether the Holy Scriptures, 
which ought never to be taken in hand but with respect, should 
be made a class-book for children, is a matter of religious and 
prudential consideration, on which the pastors of the Catholic 
Church have a right to decide with regard to their own flocks: 
and we hold that, in this matter, none have a right to dictate to 
them. 

‘“ The Catholics in England, of maturer years, have permission 
to read authentic and approved translations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures with explanatory notes: and are exhorted to read them in 
the spirit of piety, humility, and obedience. 

‘¢ Pope Pius the Seventh, in a rescript dated April the 13th, 
1823, and addressed to the Vicars Apostolic in England, ear- 
nestly exhorts them to confirm the people committed to their 
spiritual care, in faith and good works: and, for that end, to 
encourage them to read books of pious instruction, and particu- 
larly the Holy Scriptures, in translations approved by ecclesias- 
tical authority ; because, to those who are well-disposed, nothing 
can be more useful, more consoling, or more animating, than the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, understood in their true sense, 
—they serve to confirm the faith, support the hope, and to in- 
flame the charity of the true Christian. But when the reading 
and circulation of the Scriptures are urged and recommended as 
the entire rule of faith, as the sole means by which men are to 
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be brought to the certain and specific knowledge of the doctrines, 
precepts, and institutions of Christ ; and when the Scriptures so 
read and circulated are left to the interpretation and private 
judgment of each individual, then such reading, circulation, and 
interpretation, are forbidden by the Catholic Church, because 
she knows that the circulation of the Scriptures, and the inter- 
pretation of them by each one’s private judgment, was not the 
means ordained by Christ, for the communication of the true 
knowledge of His law of all nations. She knows that Chris- 
tianity was established in many countries before one book of the 
New Testament was written—that it was not by means of the 
Scriptures, that the Apostles and their successors converted 
nations, or any one nation, to the unity of the Christian faith— 
that the unauthorized reading and circulation of the Scriptures, 
and the interpretation of them by private judgment, are cualcu- 
lated to lead men to contradictory doctrines on the primary 
articles of the Christian belief, to inconsistent forms of worship, 
which cannot all be constituent parts of the uniform and sublime 
system of Christianity, to errors and fanaticism in religion and 
to seditions, and the greatest disorders in states and kingdoms.” 


This declaration was listened to with marked attention, when, 
after a short pause, Sir Eustace continued.—‘ To prove, by one 
little anecdote, amongst a thousand, the misapprehension under 
which Protestants labour with respect to the biblical ignorance 
of Catholics, I will conclude this subject with mentioning a trifling 
occurrence which fell under my notice about three months since, 
when enjoying a tour in Switzerland, with some highly esteemed 
Protestant friends. One of the ladies of our party was much 
struck by the looks and manner of a little muleteer, who accom- 
panied us, with others of his tribe, in our excursions round 
Berne, and asked him in French, whether he could read? ‘Oh 
yes! he could read, and liked reading very much.’ Had hea 
Bible ? ‘ No! he had never seen one!’ My fair friend groaned 
over this proof of popish ignorance, and the next day Jent the 
little fellow a cheap edition from the Tract Society in Paris of 
* Bible Stories,’ telling him they were all true, being taken from 
the Sacred Word of God. The following morning, Louis re- 
appeared with his book, and the conclusion in the mind of his 
fair patroness was, that priestcraft had interfered to prevent his 
acquaintance with Scripture. ‘ What, had he not read the book 2° 
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‘** Oh yes! it was very pretty, but all the stories in the first 
part, he had read, and could repeat by heart, from ‘ L’ Ancien 
Testament,’ and all those in the second part, from ‘ Le Nouveau 
Testament.’ ” 

«¢ * Why, then, he had read the Bible !’” 

**¢Qh, had he? He did not know any name but the two 
Testaments.’ ” 

‘*¢ And how came he to have read all those stories 7” 

“* Why, his priest had taught them to him every Saturday 
evening, when he went up with the others to his Catechism !’” 
(Hear ! hear !) 

“‘ My Lord, in taking leave of this meeting, I would express, 
in the name of my fellow-Catholics, our due sense of the good 
intentions of those, who would spare neither labour nor expense 
to provide us with Bibles, when, like the little muleteer, their 
precious contents have been taught us from our earliest infancy. 
We also thank you for the well-meaning exhortations you give us, 
to put our own construction on Scripture, in opposition to the in- 
terpretation of our Church: but we must see a far different re- 
sult to the Protestant rule of faith, before we can be induced to 
leave our good mother. The advantages, nay, the necessity, of 
having a living speaking authority, for preserving peace and order 
in every society, is too obvious to be called in question. The 
Catholic Church has such an authority, but your different socie- 
ties of Protestants, though claiming it, cannot effectually exer- 
cise it, on account of your opposite fundamental principle of each 
man’s private judgment. When debates arise-amongst Catholics, 
concerning points of faith, the pastors of the Church, like judges 
in civil contentions, fail not to examine them by the received rules 
of faith, and to pronounce an authoritative sentence upon them. 
The dispute is thus terminated, and peace restored; for, if any 
party will not ‘hear the Church,’ he is of course ‘ considered as 
a heathen and a publican :’ but dissensions amongst your Protest- 
ant communities must be irremediable and endless, from your fund- 
ainental law of religious liberty. Let me assure you, likewise, my 
Protestant countrymen, that the same method, which Christ has 
appointed to keep peace in his Church, has also preserved it in 
the hearts of her children ; and while other Christians, who have 
no rule of faith, but their own fluctuating opinions, are carried 
away by every wind of doctrine, and are agitated by dreadful 
fears, a8 to the safety of the road they are in, Catholics, being 
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moored te the rock of Christ's Church, have 20 apprehensions on 
thishead. Their faith is clear to them—their sole anxiety is how 
best to fulfil its high demands on their practice.” (Here one of 
the speakers on the platform observed, that a false security was 
most awful, crying “ Peace—peace, when there was no peace 1”) 
Sir Eustace thea continued, with reference to this observation.— 
‘In justification of this confidence in the power granted to his 
Church to decide on matters of faith, the Catholic would reason 
thus :—‘ There was no time when a visible and speaking authority 
did not exist, to which submission was due. Before Jesus Christ, 
that authority was in the Synagogue; when the Synagogue 
was on the point of failing, Jesus Christ himself appeared ; when 
that Divine Being withdrew, he left a Church, and with it his 
Holy Spirit. Tell me that Christ once more appears upon earth, 
teaching, and preaching, and working miracles, and I want that 
Church no longer. But has he not left, you would say, his writ- 
ten Word? He has done so, a Word holy and adorable, but it 
is a Word that may be handled, and expounded, as fancy shall 
direct ; a Word that remains si/ent under every interpretation. 
(Hear | hear!) When difficulties and doubts arise, then I must 
have some external guide.’** The ancient Church, in possesssing 
the affection and confidence of her children, claims equally the 
homage of their reason; and, in reply to that intended reproach, 
so frequently advanced to-day, that the ‘ Catholic fuith is a reli- 
gion of the senses,’—I say, you are right, my friends, our Catholic 
faith is a religion adapted to every sense, every faculty, every 
power possessed by man, and is therefore the only one to fully eat- 
isfy the yearnings of his complicated nature; the only one to fill 
his heart, his mind, his soul, his strength ; the only one that can 
grasp the reach of the Almighty’s harmonious scheme of a Univer- 
sul Church, formed of countless millions of every tribe and every 
language—divided not by the grave, death having no power over 
the perfect communion of saints ; having one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one Hope, in a glorious Resurrection unto life eter- 
nal {" 

Here De Grey paused, and bowing to the chairman and to the 
meeting, retired from the front of the platform ; and, whether it 
were from the novelty and excitement of hearing something on 
the opposite side of the question, or that the open countenance 
and manner of the young Catholic had softened their party pre- 
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judice, the applause at the conclusion of his address was given 
heartily and kindly, and many whispered encomiums followed, in- 
dicative of the discovery, that, although a papist, the young man 
had not turned out se great a fool as might have been expected. 
Roem was politely made for him on the left hand of the chair. 
man, and he had scarcely seated himself, when the lion of the day 
was perceived to mount the steps of the platform, and amidst the 
perfect uproar of excitement and approval, the secretary, after 
several ineffectual efforts to be heard, at length raised his voice 
sufficiently to give forth, in resounding tones, the celebrated name 
of ‘‘ Mr Shadowshake, that instant arrived from Ireland!” Fresh 
applause followed his announcement to the meeting of their 
favourite courier from the land of Hobgoblin, which applause 
was hushed into a perfect calm, as the reverend gentleman began 
to recount the terrific’ wonders and marvellous acts of popery 
in the sister isle ; when, after nearly an hour's address, during 
which he had seen, heard, conjectured, supposed, believed, and 
taken for granted, more Satanic exploits than any one who had 
not followed Mephistophiles over the Brocken, Mr Shadowshake 
clasped his hands, and exclaimed,—‘* Indeed ! indeed ! my heart 
weeps tears of blood for Ireland. My unhappy country has be- 
come a den of wild beasts ;— yes, the Romish priests are wild 
beasts, they are hyenas! !’’* 

With this the reverend Reformer sank back exhausted, his face 
covered with the sympathetic dew of fear—and heat ; and aglass 
of water was handed to him, as he reposed at the back of the plat- 
form. 

The noble chairman now put to the “ Ayes” and “ Noes” of 
the assembly, whether, before breaking up the meeting, with the 
concluding prayer and psalm, an Irish gentleman, who had come 
over from Ireland in the same paeket with Mr Shadowshake, 
should be permitted to address the meeting on the subject of Ire- 
land's religion, and Ireland’s distress, for the space of half an 
hour? The “ Ayes” carried it, and one of the most stinay coun- 
tenances that Erin could produce, presented itself at the ratling 
of the platform, and in a strong Irish accent Mr O’Niel thus be- 
gan :— I am indebted to the courage of the noble lord and his 
friends on the platform, for the liberty allowed me of advancing 
to this barrier, from which, having in honour bound myself not te 
leap down among you, I may venture to acknowledge, ever to 

@ Extracts from a speeoh made in Exeter Hall. 
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the timid sex here present, that I am a—wild beast! in fact, a 
hyena! (loud laughter)—to the excited imagination, at least, of 
my honest countryman who has just preceded me. Yes! my 
English fellow Christians,” continued he, in a changed and deeply 
impressive tone, “I am an Irish Catholic priest ! one of that race, 
whose cruelty, rapacity, and usurped power, have been the theme 
held up this day, for your execration. And now, what can I re- 
ply? Why this—that we Irish Catholic priests, have learned 
your notions of us, and, as the servants of Him, who, when He 
was reviled, reviled not again, have also learned forbearance, and 
compassion for the calumnies you utter. (Hear! hear!) We con- 
sider that, with the earliest dawn of life, the infant mind is com- 
pelled to imbibe the fables of false men, that, as the infant mind 
expands, it is only to take in a larger quantity of anti-Christian 
prejudice, and that, when arrived at maturity, it is still presented 
with these fubles in another form ; so that, from the cradle to the 
pulpit, the Protestant mind is fed with nothing but faleehoods ! 
May we not then be surprised that we are treated with any for- 
bearance or indulgence? (Hear!) This I address solely to the 
innocently ignorant; but I have something to say to the wilfully 
ignorant also, and it is this :—For three hundred years have the 
Catholics of these realms declared their faith, and Protestants 
have refused to hear it! For three hundred years have Catholic 
books of faith been published, and Protestants have refused to open 
them! To what, then, have you listened ?—to Protestant tradi- 
tion! What, then, have you read ?— Protestant dreams and fic- 
tions? and is this the way to understand the faith you condemn ? 
And shall I regret that no better specimen of the Irish priesthood is 
before you, than one, whose rustic appearance, and habits of se- 
clusion amongst the simple poor of his own land, so little fit him 
to address this refined and brilliant assembly? Shall I regret that 
no practised controversialist, no finished orator, presents himself, 
to answer all the charges brought against us?—No! it matters 
not! In his simple way has Patrick O’Niel addressed such meet- 
ings before: he has, by the force of truth alone, compelled the 
suffrages of the benches below, and the apologies of the platform 
around him; his clerical opponents and himself have seemed to 
part as brethren ; and, in a week or two, these very men have 
formed a meeting at their next station, and repeated the calum- 
nies for which they had just apologised. (Hear! hear!) ‘My 
dear Sir,’ said I, to one of these Reformation gentlemen, whom I 
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met soon after this repetition of injury, ‘I thought you had begun to 
know and esteem the Catholic priests, and I am surprised and 
hurt at your late speech!’ ‘ My dear Sir,’ says he, ‘no one can 
esteem the Catholic priests more than I do, as individuals ; I only 
attack the priesthood in general.’ ‘ Ah! my dear Sir,’ says I, 
‘it is a peculiarity attached to the Catholic priesthood, that, as 
individuals, we are are all children of God, and in the lump, all 
children of the devil.’ (a laugh.) Just now, in leaving Cork for 
Bristol, I meet another agent for this society, whom I find run- 
ning off with a wrong end of a story, and I very innocently go 
after putting him right. ‘ My good sir,’ says he, ‘not a word 
against my story, if you please, for I am at the fag end of my 
tour, and—I want anecdotes !’ (much laughter.) Now, my friends, 
allow me to congratulate you on the budget which the Rev. Mr 
Shadowshake has opened for your amusement to-day, and, in 
comparison with which, I fear my stock will prove but scanty. 
However, as my countryman has said so much respecting the 
Catholic priesthood, as being inimical to the moral and religious 
education of the people, perhaps you would like an ‘ anecdote’ on 
that subject. (Hear! hear!) Scarcely a speech has been uttered 
this day, but it has been said of Ireland, that ‘ darkness covered 
the land, and gross darkness the people ;’ and I admit that, dur- 
ing many years, the dearth of learning was most lamentable. 
(Hear.) Ah, my friends, you are pleased with this concession 
on my part! wait a little, however, for I shall expect the same 
candour from you! Our inquiry is, whether this ignorance was 
owing to the priesthood. From the year 1695, to the year 1782, 
an act of your Parliament was in force, in Ireland, by which the 
Catholic Priest and the Catholic Schoolmaster, were transported, 
if the one were discovered instructing the people in the myster- 
ies of religion, or the other teaching the children the simple ele. 
ments of education. (Hear! hear!) This act extended to Catho- 
lic printers and booksellers, and by no means remained a dead 
letter, as four hundred and twenty-four priests were shipped off, 
and large rewards offered to any one who should find the unlaw- 
ful practice of education going forward. My dear old father is 
still alive, he is fast approaching his ninety-ninth year, and to 
this day he boasts of having got his learning as he got his whis- 
key—both illegally. (a laugh.) Yes! in bogs under hedges, and 
in deep vallies, the priest and schoolmaster carried on their il. 
licit process of education, while some of the boys stood on the 
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neighbouring hiil, to give the alarm, if the Discoverers, as they 
were called, should appear in view, to catch, and send the Catho- 
lic tutors abroad. (Hear! hear!) Now, my friends, take this 
fact. It is not yet fifty years since.these Protestant laws were 
repealed, so that every Irish Catholic beyond the age of fifty, 
who ean read or write, reads and writes illegally. He got his learn- 
ing in violation of the laws at home, or he smuggled it from the 
continent. And now what think you? Why, a truce to pleas- 
antry, when those men, who regret that these cruel, tyrannical 
laws were ever repealed, are the persons to come forward, and 
taunt us with our ignorance. (Hear! hear!) Yes! they, and 
such as they, have walled up, and would again wall up, the foun- 
tain of knowledge, and then reproach us with not having drunk 
deep of it? They seal up the volume of science, and if we stretch 
forth a hand to open it, they strike, and while striking, wantonly 
reproach us for being ignorant of its contents, (Hear! hear! 
hear!) But, never shall it be forgotten—to the glory of Ireland 
is it recorded—that, in the cause of literature and science, as in 
the more holy cause of religion, she has suffered persecution | 
(Loud cheers.) And can her sons forget that there was a time, 
when the youth of other countries flocked to her renuwned sem- 
inaries and colleges, when by the divines of other countries, she 
was styled, the ‘Isle of Saints,’ when, in her freedom, in her glory, 
in her domestic peace, Ireland was Catholic—wholly, purely, 
Catholic? And now, when you would change the faith that 
made her glory, and her peace, have not her groans, her tears, 
her passionate appeals—have not heranguish, her crimes, her deep, 
deep curses, told you what your new religion would make old 
Ireland? (Hear! hear! hear!) Yes! Protestant dissent has 
laid low the flower of nations! She lies bleeding, and you would 
‘fain poison the only balm that can heal her wounds—that balm 
which is found in the love, the trust, the veneration, which her 
noble children feel for their priests—those pastors who have en. 
tered in at the door of the sheepfold, by apostolical and sacra- 
mental ‘ordination, not climbing over, as ‘ thieves and hirelings, 
whose own the sheep are not.’ These shepherds are ready to lay 
down their lives for their flock, and the flock feel this. They have, 
in undertaking the solemn work of the ministry, left all for their 
spiritual children. Like their divine example, they can say, ‘ Who 
is my mother, and who are my brethren?’ And can you hope that 
the adopted children should not feel this? Can you hope to se- 
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ver ties, which wre knit to the rock of ages? No? my dissenting 
friends, give over your hopeless cause ;~~‘It is bard to kick 
against the pricks!’ Turn, with the great convert St Paul, to 
serve the Church you have hitherto persecuted, thinking to do 
God service! Or if this seem to you yet impossible, at any rate 
pause from the violation of Christian charity ; for, oh! has it 
never struck you, that the position in which you have placed 
yourselves is a most awful one—that of bearing false witness, that 
of inducing strife and contention, which are the works of the 
devil? My Bible-quoting friends, who pique yourselves on re- 
membering every word of sacred writ, can you not act on that 
beautiful assurance, ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God?’ But, indeed, I would hope, that 
many who are here, love to be peace-makers, and shrink from bear- 
ing false witness against theirneighbour. I would hope, that many 
who are here, have never heard or read a word of Catholic ver- 
ity in their lives. If such, then, there be here at present, I in- 
vite them to listen to the following solemn declarations, from the 
mouth of a Catholic priest ; but remember, that in hearing them, 
your plea of ignorance is over, and that, from this date, any mis- 
representation of the faith of Catholics, is a deliberate breach of 
God’s commandment, and a compact with the father of lies ! 

** *#Cursed is he, who commits idolatry, who prays to images 
or relics, or worships them for God.’” At the end of this, and 
each following anathema, Sir Eustace de Grey, in a loud and 
stern voice, answered, ‘* Amen.” 

‘** Cursed is every goddess worshipper, who believes the 
Virgin Mary to be more than a creature, who adores her, or 
puts his trust in her equally to God; who believes her above 
her son, or that she can in anything command him:’” “ Amen.” 

‘¢* Cursed is he, who believes the saints in heaven to be his 
redeemers: who prays to them as such, or who gives Gods 
honour to them or to any creature whatsoever :’” “‘ Amen.” 

“‘¢ Cursed is he who worships any bread in God, or makes 
God of the empty elements of bread and wine :’” * Amen.” 

«** Cursed is he who believes that priests can forgive sins, 
whether the sinner repent or not: or that there is any power on 
earth or heaven that can forgive sins without a hearty repent- 
ance, and serious purpose of amendment :’” ‘* Amen.” 

666 Cursed is he who believes that, independent of the merits 
* From Gother’s Works. 
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and passion of Christ, he can obtain salvation by his own good 
works, or make condign satisfaction for the guilt of his sins, or 
the eternal pains due to them :’” “ Amen.” 

*** Cursed is he who contemns the word of God, or who hides 
it from the people, in order to keep them from the knowledge 
of their duty, and to preserve them in ignorance and error :’” 
‘* Amen.” 

‘*¢ Cursed is he who leaves the commandments of God, to 
observe the constitutions of men ;’ ” ‘* Amen.” 

‘*¢ Cursed is he who omits any of the ten commandments, or 
keeps the people from the knowledge of any one of them, to the 
end that they may not discover the truth ;’” “ Amen.” 

‘** Cursed is he who preaches to the people in an unknown 
tongue, such as they understand not, or uses any other means 
to keep them in ignorance :’” “ Amen.” 

‘** Cursed is he who believes that the Pope can give to any 
one, upon any occasion whatever, dispensations to lie, or swear 
falsely ; or that it is lawful for any one, at the last hour, to 
protest himself innocent, if he be guilty :’ ” “ Amen.” 

‘* * Cursed is he who encourages sin, or teaches men to defer 
the amendment of their lives, on presumption of a death-bed 
repentance :’” ‘* Amen,” 

‘** Cursed is he who places religion in nothing but pompous 
shows and ceremonies, and who teaches not the people to serve 
God in spirit and in truth :’” ‘* Amen.” 

‘*¢ Cursed is he who loves or promotes cruelty : who teaches 
people to be bloody-minded, and to lay aside the meekness of 
Jesus Christ :’” ‘‘ Amen.” 

‘* ¢ Cursed is he who teaches it to be lawful to do any wicked 
thing, though it be for the interest and good of Mother Church, 
or that any evil action may be done, that good may ensue :’” 
‘© Amen.” 

‘«¢¢ Cursed are we, if, in answering ‘Amen’ to any of these 
curses, we use any equivocations or mental reservations, or do 
not assent to them in the common and obvious sense of the 
words :’" ‘* Amen.” 

«¢¢ What!’ my friends, I hear you ask, ‘Is it possible that 
pepists can seriously, and without check of conscience, say 
¢ Amen’ to all these curses?’ Yes, they can, and are ready to 
do so, whensoever, and as often as shall be required of them. 
When Protestants, therefore, find that Catholics utterly reject 
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the doctrines imputed to them, and this, too, in the most solemn 
manner, ought they not to bring forward some documents equally 
solemn? (Hear!) And can they do so?—No! they cannot. 
(Hear! hear!) On you, my hitherto ignorant friends, I trust 
these solemn declarations, in the name of the Catholic priesthood 
and laity, which my honoured brother in the faith, and myself, 
have given you, will find some resting place in your hearts and 
consciences, and that, on leaving this meeting, you will own that 
Catholics are not such as you had supposed them to be: while 
we, on our part, being aware that the night of prejudice cannot 
pass away in an hour, will await, I trust, in patience and humi- 
lity, the dawn of a new day, when it shall be said, as in early 
times, ‘ Behold how these Christians love one another.’ (Hear! 
hear!) Yes, my Protestant brethren, if you will now extend 
the right hand of fellowship towards us, it shall be accepted, 
not as the sign of a truce merely, but in token of an everlasting 
peace, worthy of that festival which is at hand, and on which we 
may together sing the glorious anthem of the angels—‘ Glory 
be to God on high, and on earth peace and goodwill to men.’’™ 
Mr O'Niel here left the meeting, amidst loud and continued 
cheers. 


CHAPTER VII. 


If thy heart were right, then every creature would be to thee a looking-glass 
of life, and a book of holy devotion. 
Thomas.a-Kempis. 


Tue clock of the Town-Hall struck four, as the last verse was 
intoned of the old hundredth psalm; and all were now eager to 
depart, although, as it was perfectly dark, excepting the scattered 
lights on the platform, the ladies of the Sedgemoor party had 
been charged not to move, till their escort should have joined 
them. Colonel Torrington was the first to free his impatient 
wife, and Lady Anne, from the bench on which they had stiffened 
and yawned; and Sir John Scotney overtaking them at the 
door, the quartett drove off as they came. Colonel Torrington, 
who had been rendered anxious and distressed by the address of 
the Catholic Priest, was but little disposed to converse ; still he 
had to pacify his disappointed wife, for not having given his 
intended speech ; while Sir John had to endure the extravagant 


* Several parts of this speech are taken from those at the Reformation Meet.ng 
at Turbay, 1833. 
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admiration of De Grey's appearance and grace of manner, on 
which Lady Anne continued to expatiate with an irritation and 
peevishness to which poor Sir John had no clue, save in the 
consciousness of his own exterior deficiencies. 

“« I used to meet Sir Eustace de Grey for ever in Yorkshire, 
the winter before last,” sighed her ladyship, ‘‘and he used to 
admire me so much!” 

“ {cannot be surprised at that,” replied the good-humoured 
husband, “ for I admired you, Anne, not only the winter before 
last, but during many winters.” 

‘© But I had not an idea, at that time, that Sir Eustace could 
make such a speech. I am sure he always talked great nonsense 
to me at the balls. I wonder whether he and Miss Carrington 
are really engaged? As for her believing in the Roman 
Catholic religion, I do not credit a word of it, for really she is 
a very clever girl, though so dreadfully conceited, it is quite 
fatiguing : and I do not think she is at all the style of woman to 
attract Sir Eustace de Grey: but then her fortune is‘ very 
coavenient for him.” 

“* Oh, there is nothing in that attachment,” cried Mrs Tor- 
rington: ‘I have reasons for knowing that Sir Eustace never 
thought of Miss Carrington, though she certainly did think of 
him, and therefore tried to admire all the absurdities of his creed: 
but Lord Hervey’s attentions have given a marked turn to her 
theology.” 

“‘ Yes, indeed,” returned Lady Anne; “I have seen enough 
to be aware that this far-famed heiress would have no objection 
to be a countess !” 

‘* 1 do not know the woman who would object,” observed 
Colonel Torrington. 

‘¢ Well,” continued his lady, ‘‘ at any rate, Miss Carrington 
seems to have decided in favour of the Protestant coronet, else 
why should she have conveyed Lord Hervey, in this public 
manner, to hear the Protestant cause defended, and have de- 
tained him so long, talking to her, that I thought he would never 
join you on the platform. You cannot think how the people 
round me were noticing and commenting upon this conduct.” 

“Do you know,” said Lady Anne, “that I cannot help 
thinking, that Miss Carrington knew of the return of Sir Eustace 
de Grey, and that is the reason why she at last consented to 
come. Did you not remark how agitated she was, when Lord 
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——: announced thet Sir Eustace would address the meeting— 
or perhaps she pretended to be so. I think this Geralding 
Carrington is a perfect coquette, and her religious doubts, the 
greatest farce in the world. I suppose that Sir Eustace will 
now have his eyes opened,—not, as I said before, that he ever 
liked that style of woman !” 

So saying, the pretty bride leaned back inviting repose, and 
her example was soon followed by her companions, who each 
slept or mused in a corner of the carriage, till they reached the 
Priory. 

In the mean time, Geraldine and Miss Graham remained in 
their places, till Mr Everard, attended, not by Lord Hervey, 
but by Major Tankerville, succeeded in finding them, and our 
heroine eagerly secured the arm of her old friend, not only for 
thé positive pleasure of his kind protection, but also for the 
negative one of avoiding the conceited and tedious Major, who, 
she feared, might expect an invitation to the seat, which Lord 
Hervey had occupied in the carriage. And where then was the 
latter, that his usually prompt attendance had devolved upon 
another? Was it, that he had remained to converse with either 
of the Catholic speakers? Had he been convinced by any of 
the beautiful truths they had uttered? She dared scarcely admit 
such a hope, yet, she longed to find what effect had been pro- 
duced on his mind. The little party could proceed but slowly 
down the stairs, and through the portico, with the rest of the 
crowd, and, as Major Tankerville followed with Katherine, 
uttering in audible tones every thing the most distasteful, Geral- 
dine began to consider, whether civility really demanded of her 
so total a sacrifice of her comfort, as that of having him opposite 
to her during the sixteen miles of her drive back to Sedgemoor. 
She then reflected on the Catholic belief in voluntary sufferings 
as acceptable before God, and at length feeling, that, with this 
belief, she could endure any thing, even the Major, she was just 
turning to offer him the vacant seat in her barouche, when, on 
the last of the steps leading down to the portico, she saw Lord 
Hervey waiting to hand her into the carriage, and found, from 
the few words which passed between the friends, that Major 
Tankerville was engaged to meet Mr Shadowshake at a dinner 
given in the town. With lightened step Geraldine followed 
Katherine into the carriage, Lord Hervey and Mr Everard took 
the opposite seats as before, and the door was already shut, 
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when, for the first time, seeing Lord Hervey’s countenance by 
the flaring gas lights, she exclaimed, with all the warmth of 
manner arising from her conviction of his mental suffering,— 
‘¢ Oh you are ill, Lord Hervey! you are indeed! You bave 
been over-fatigued. Stop!” cried she to the footman, ‘‘ stop 
the carriage !” 

Lord Hervey did indeed look ill, and confessed that, before 
the close of the psalm, he had been obliged to leave the platform, 
and to repose in a less heated atmosphere than the one he had 
quitted. The people, who had collected round him, had pressed 
him to drink some restorative, and he was sufficiently strength- 
ened, he said, to proceed—he would not detain his kind friends 
—the drive could not but refresh him, both in body and mind, 
and at length the carriage drove off; not, however, before 
Geraldine bad caught a glimpse of Sir Eustace de Grey, wit, 
leaning against one of the pillars of the portico, with his cloak 
wrapped closely round him, had fixed his eyes intently upon the 
occupants of the carriage, and now, on neeting Geraldine’s glance 
of recognition, bowed profoundly, and, as she thought, coldly ; 
but before she could determine whether it really had been so, 
her attention was again attracted by the pale, sad countenance 
of Lord Hervey, as closing his eyes, he permitted his harassed 
mind, and aching head, to repose in silence, which no one 
interrupted, and which was soon succeeded by a calm of thought 
and feeling, to which Geraldine’s kindness of look and tone had 
chiefly contributed. 

Their route did not exactly lie in the direction of the Manor 
Hall, but, on leaving the town, Geraldine distinctly traced the 
Abbey ruin, and almost uttered an exclamation of pleasure, as 
from one of the renovated arched windows, a faint light assured 
her that it was inhabited. As she continued to watch that part 
of the ruin, which for nearly a mile remained visible, she pictured 
to herself the Catholic priest, Father Bernard, engaged in 
solitary prayer or study,—or perhaps hearing the confession of 
some penitent—or conversing with some chosen friend—perhaps 
with De Grey! If so, how interesting would be the subjects 
discussed! she envied each by turns. Miss Graham had also 
seen the light from the ruin, and, willing to recall her friend 
from the train of thought to which she guessed that sight had 
given rise, made some whispered remark to Geraldine, calculated 
to remind her of the companions beside her. 
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“ Do not lower your voice on my account, Miss Graham,” 
said Lord Hervey, in a voice scarcely audible from weakness. 

‘ST had hoped, my lord, that you were asleep,” said 
Katherine. 

““ Asleep!” replied he; ‘*‘ Oh no—how could [ sleep !”’ 

These words struck on Geraldine’s already softened heart ; 
yet how could she yield to its dictates? She did not believe 
that Lord Hervey’s illness had been caused by awakening doubts 
respecting the justice of his cause, but from anxiety, rendered 
almost desperate, on her account, when after having induced her 
to be a listener to all that he fondly trusted would re-convert 
her, his hopes had been overthrown by the unexpected defence 
given by the two Catholics. Geraldine was right in her con- 
jecture respecting the cause of Lord Hervey’s illness. He had, 
from the moment when De Grey advanced to the front of the 
platform, fixed his eyes on her, who was the chief, if not the 
only, object of his solicitude. He had marked the start of joy- 
ful surprise with which she heard Lord ——~’s announcement— 
the emotion which succeeded, and the enthusiastic attention 
which she afterwards gave to the whole of De Grey's brilliant 
and effective address. Pang after pang had shot through Lord 
Hervey’s heart, as he saw in De Grey a twofold rival, with 
whose talents his humility trembled to compete: and although 
assurances had been given him that no attachment, or even pre- 
ference, had subsisted between De Grey and Miss Carrington, 
still it was impossible for Lord Hervey to believe that a state 
of indifference could long continue—and fearing, that greatly 
as the Catholic and himself differed on many other points, they 
must agree to love and admire the same woman, his Lordship, 
at the close of De Grey's speech, seemed resolved to remain on 
the platform, for no other purpose than to watch the speaking 
countenance of Geraldine. Throughout the calamitous and 
harrowing details of popish atrocity, brought forward by the 
reverend Mr Shadowshake, that countenance had given him no 
encouragement, it looked by turns weary and contemptuous, 
till, on the opening of Mr O’Niel’s address, the flash of triumph 
in her“eye, and the merry laugh which he saw, though he heard 
it not, told him that the time was passed when Catholic and 
Protestant could address her on equal ground. These convic- 
tions, as they were slowly admitted by Lord Hervey, would not 
have so greatly discouraged him, had he known that the pain 
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which Geraldine was inflicting was shared by herself, and that, 
in the silence which followed his mournful reply to Miss Graham, 
Geraldine had probed her heart sufficiently to find that it was 
there her danger lay. The excitement of the preceding hours 
had left her also fatigued and depressed, and her thoughts tinged 
with gloom. So much of mental conflict had been, and must 
still be, hers—she was so keenly alive to the misrepresentation 
which her conduct and motives would meet from a hasty and 
censorious world, she shrank with such terror from the publicity 
which must soon be given to her opinions, that she clung more 
and more to the fond idea of being loved, and more truly appre- 
ciated the value of that disinterested attachment, which yet she 
must renounce : but must she indeed renounce it? Should Lord 
Hervey’s religious convictions remain steadfast, was there nothing 
to be expected from his liberality ?. Would he, would his parents, 
ever consent to his marriage with a Catholic? If so, what 
would be her line of duty? She could not resolve:—but the 
flattering suggestion was not discarded, that the purity of her 
motives, in becoming a Catholic, would be far more evidenced 
were she to marry a Protestant, and the rumour hushed for ever, 
that, in the mighty change which her religious feelings had 
undergone, any part was to be attributed to De Grey. 

The evening at Sedgemoor Priory was passed in comments 
sotto voce between those who had attended the meeting. Mr 
Everard sate apart with Lady Winefride, rallying her on her 
supposed ignorance of her nephew's movements, and giving her 
an outline of both his and Mr O’Neil’s speech: while Miss 
Graham, as she partly listened to this, could not help occasion- 
ally overhearing also the whispered conversation of the group 
surrounding Lady Hungerford, and was amused to find how cn- 
tirely the speakers on each side, were, by their own party, sup- 
posed to have won an easy victory. At some distance from the 
rest of the party, Colonel Torrington had challenged Geraldine 
to a game of chess, and Lord Hervey, who, though unable to 
attend the dinner table, had joined the party in the evening, 
rested on a sofa near them, ostensibly watching the game, which 
was conducted with such apparent deliberation and caution, that 
it remained yet undecided on the breaking up of the whist party, 
notwithstanding the discovery by Mr Everard, that both kings 
were in check! Had Geraldine been aware how much Colonel 
Torrington had been initiated, during his drive home, into her 
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supposed vacillation and coquetry, she would have been still 
more grateful for his giving her so excellent un excuse for silence. 
As it was, however, she guessed that he intended only kindness, 
and she guessed rightly. Colonel Torrington did not sce the 
necessity of believing all or any part of what had fallen from the 
lips of his wife and Lady Anne. Still there had been some asser- 
tions made, with such apparent simplicity of knowledge, that he 
could not but believe them partly true; and when he drew 
Geraldine aside to their quiet chess table, it was from the bene- 
volent feeling, that, although she had received the Catholic faith 
for the sake of one admirer, and now was about to relinquish it 
for another, yet he should leave all severity to the ladies, it be- 
ing more their vocation, and content himself with hoping, that 
all theological whims would be dispatched previous to her union 
with his friend, Lord Hervey. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


As the desiring nothing abroad, brings peace at home, su the relinquishing 

ourvelves interiorly, joins us to God. 
Thomas.a.Kempis. 

Tuart light, which Geraldine had silently observed in the abbey 
ruin, did in truth proceed from the dwelling of the priest, towards 
which Sir Eustace bent his steps, immediately on leaving the 
Town Hall. Having been, with Mr Everard, chief architect in 
rendering the ruin habitable, he was at no loss to find the private 
entrance, and was ushered in with glee, by Joanna, the house- 
keeper, to the room in which Mr Bernard awaited him. 

‘“* Welcome, Sir Eustace,” cried the latter, “‘ you are the first 
to enter these old walls since my establishment here, and you 
ought to be the first !”’ 

‘* Give me the fitting blessing,” replied De Grey, bending his 
head, while he held his pastor’s hand between both his own. 

« Almighty God bless you, as I do,” replied the priest. 

The fire blazed cheerfully, and served more than the candies 
to light up the little apartment, round which De Grey turned 
with interest. I have not been here,” suid he, ‘since the 
finishing of all this oak-work, and I hope you found niches 
enough, and shelves enough ?”’ 

‘‘ Three niches were all I wished, and I found them,” replied 
Mr Bernard: ‘one for our blessed Lady, and the other two for 
St John the Evangelist and for St Bernard, my two patrons. 
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They stand well in the divisions of the book shelves; do they 
not?” 

‘* They do: but where is the well-remembered crucifix ?” 

‘* There is one,” replied Mr Bernard, pointing to a small 
recess, which, with its slab, its one chair, and its cushion, be- 
tokened, with the presence of the crucifix, its appropriation as a 
confessional : “ there is a beautiful one !” 

“* Ah! but not the one,” said De Grey. ‘* Where have you 
placed that exquisite work of Benvenuto Cellini *”’ 

‘It is not here,” replied Mr Bernard. 

** Why not ?” persisted De Grey. 

Mr Bernard only smiled. At that instant, the door was flung 
open, and Joanna, entering with quick step, soon placed thie din- 
ner in readiness on the table. She then reminded the good 
priest and his guest, that all was ready, and grace being said, the 
friends proceeded to do justice to Joanna’s skill in meagre fare. 

‘‘ The good Protestants of Elverton little expected to see any 
Catholics at their meeting, or they would not have been so un- 
merciful as to fix it on a Friday,” said the priest smiling. 

‘*Oh, I am scarcely at all fatigued,” returned De Grey. 
‘‘ There was no clamour, no strife: on the contrary, the most 
marked attention was given by the audience, and the occasional 
interruptions from the platform were made in the strictest adher- 
ence to good breeding.” 

‘* A blessed change, indeed, in the spirit and temper of the 
town,” observed Mr Bernard ; ‘‘and whom did you see at this 
meeting ?”" 

‘*T saw the future Lady Hervey!” said De Grey, crossing 
his arms, and leaning back in his chair. 

‘¢T do not know her,” quietly observed the priest. 

‘* Yes, Sir, you do know her, by her present name, and from 
the many proofs given you by Mr Everard of her fine mind, and 
her unconquerable desire to know the truth. ‘ Unconquerable,' 
however, I dare no longer call it, since a coronet has proved the 
stumbling-block !”° 

‘* Was Miss Carrington the only person present?” said the 
priest, smiling. 

‘¢ No! there were crowds besides: but what could induce her 
to be there ?” 

‘* And why should she not ?” continued Mr Bernard. ** You 
represent this meeting to have been perfectly decorous in every 
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respect, and perhaps Miss Carrington might wish to hear the 
public speakers on both sides.” 

‘* All that would have been perfectly excusable, and even 
praiseworthy,” said De Grey, ‘‘ could it but have been the case : 
but I learned on the platform, that not a Catholic was expected. 
My request in behalf of Mr O’ Niel and myself, took them quite by 
surprise, a surprise that was quite equalled by my own, on per- 
ceiving Miss Carrington, who, it seems, conveyed a party thither. 
Lord Hervey, by the bye, arrived in her equipage, and returning 
in the same way; and she must, therefore, have deliberately 
consented to listen, during hours, to falsehood and invective, 
against what she knows to be the truth, for the sake of—Lord 
Hervey.” 

‘* Well! well!" said the charitable Mr Bernard, “we must 
suppose that her convictions are not so strong as you have ima- 
gined, or that she has obtained Lord Hervey’s consent to follow 
them, even though she become his wife ; but now for the speeches.” 

“Ah! Mr Bernard, you do not know Geraldine Carrington.” 

‘‘ | suppose not,” returned he, smiling: but let us forget that 
lady for a while, and now speak to me of the meeting in gene- 
ral. What did you touch upon in your own speech ?” 

‘* Being but a layman,” said De Grey, “ my chief task was to 
correct the historical and chronological mistakes from the chair, 
mistakes which were listened to with the most complacent atten- 
tion, notwithstanding the counter-evidence of Gibbon, Hume, 
and the rest of the Protestant, or rather infidel, historians. I 
also endeavoured to calm the outrageous pity expressed for us 
papists, as they nickname us, because we do not think it neces- 
sary that our children should study the Levitical ceremonial, and 
other parts of the Old Testament, which, in the outcry for the 
‘whole Bible,’ it would seem were considered by them as essen- 
tial to the formation of a young woman's: Christian education. 
But enough of my own speech: you should have heard Mr 
O' Niel, for I cannot attempt to report another man’s eloquence.” 

‘‘ Endeavour to recall part of it,” requested Mr Bernard, 
aware that, when once fully entered into the subject, De Grey 
could pour forth a flood of eloquence, rarely to be surpassed, and 
this soon became the case, in giving the young Irishman’s ade 
dress, though it was in abridgment. “ And these are the men,” 
cried he, in conclusion, ‘* who are denounced as blood-thirsty 
tyrante—as having neither the love of God, nor of man. What 
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has England done, that she should thus be given up to believe a 
lie?” 

The friends sate by the fire for some time in silence, till, at 
dength, Mr Bernard inquired what was Sir Eustace’s opinion cf 
the increase of Catholicity in England ? 

‘* Within the last year,” replied De Grey, “there has been 
scarcely a circle in which some instance has not occurred, to be 
deplored or ridiculed, of conversion to the ancient faith; and, 
in most of these cases, the first steps have been made in conse- 
quence either of the overstated reports of Protestants against us, 
(for he who proves too much, proves nothing) or, from the nega- 
tive proof given of our stability and peace, by the endless vacilla 
tions of those who are not Catholics,” 

After discoursing for some time on these subjects, there was 
again a pause, and one the more strange, considering that, after 
an absence of several months, Eustace de Grey could again 
command the undivided attention of his venerated friend. Mr 
Bernard made one or two observations, which were assented to 
in so absent a manner, that at Iength he became aware of this, 
and sate patiently waiting till the spell should be broken. At 
length De Grey roused himself, and inquired whether the parti- 
culars of Mr Richmond's will had been made known to Mr Ber- 
nard ! 

The latter replied, ‘‘ No!” that he had merely heard of the 
old gentleman’s decease, and that Sir Eustuce and his cousin, 
the Countess Angela de Grey, were his joint heirs. 

‘© Then you have yet to hear the peculiarity of this will,” said 
De Grey, “which is this: the bulk of the fortune is left to 
Angela for her life, should she continue single, and at her death 
is to come to me and my heirs. Should she marry, she forfeits 
half to me: but if Iam to be the chosen man, she resigns the 
whole to me !” 

‘‘ Pardon me,” said Mr Bernard, ‘‘ but I do not quite compre- 
hend.”’ 

De Grey repeated the conditions of the will, and then Mr 
Bernard inquired whether Mr Richmond had not arranged this 
extraordinary will under the influence of some feeling which re- 
quired explanation ? 

** He gives us this explanation in a rational manner enough in 
the will itself,” replied De Grey ; “‘and I believe him to have 
been in the most complete possession of his faculties. He sets 
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forth the consideration he has always had for me, as his male 
heir, and the superior affection he has always borne Angela, as 
the child of his favourite niece ; and adds, that, while he has felt 
anxious to continue to Angela every comfort she has enjoyed 
beneath his roof, he would not indulge this acknowledged par- 
tiality to the exclusion of my claims on his fortune. Mr Rich. 
mond had always maintained, that a wife should possess nothing 
independently of her husband; and perhaps the old gentleman, 
in his dread Jest Angela should become the wife of another, in- 
stead of fulfilling the dearest wish of his heart, which was a 
union with me, has thought to bring in the generosity of her 
character as auxiliary to his scheme. Yet this complicated 
arrangement fuils in its intention. Angela may wish to fill my 
impoverished coffers with old uncle Richmond's savings, but it is 
not in her dignified and delicate nature to eall farther on my 
gratitude ; while 1 am equally embarrassed how to act towards 
her. Were I convinced of her sometimes suspected preference 
for me, the mere circumstance of lying under obligation to the 
woman who loved me, ought not to gall my pride perhaps: but 
I confess that I feel somewhat of a grudge to good old uncle 
Richmond, that he has not divided the property simply and une 
conditionally between us, or, better still, that he should have 
empowered me to be the bestower and minister of all her com. 
forts.” 

“ Those struggles of the natural heart, against receiving the 
benefits of our fellow-creatures, must be subdued,” replied Mr 
Bernard. ‘ Doubtless, in most cases, it is more blessed to give, 
than to receive ; but the blessing here intended, is one laid up in 
store for those who give in simplicity, in self-denial, expecting 
no present return; not for those who proudly scorn an humble 
position, and only breathe freely on an eminence, amidst the in- 
cense of praise and gaze of dependants.” 

¢ Still it is the birth-right of man to be the benefactor, and 
not the obliged,” said De Grey. 

‘If I thought so,” replied Mr Bernard, smiling, and holding 
out his hand to the friend who had indeed denied himself in many 
comforts, to give him a suitable home, —* if I thought so, I should 
not be here !’ 

De Grey seized the hand extended to him, and exclaimed, “ I 
am still of my own opinion, my dear Sir, for, in this reapect, I 
am by far the happiest of the two.” 
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“ But should you be happy,” continued Mr Bernard, “ if, in 
return for all you have done for me, I were to shrink from you 
in all that morbid delicacy and self-love, which is miscalled ‘ pro- 
per pride?’ If I were to upbraid my Maker for not having given 
me a dignified competency, placing me out of the reach of 
humiliating benefits? Remember, that, with the whole range of 
his own created beings spread before him, He chose to be the 
reputed son of an humble artisan,—that, while his followers left 
all to follow him, He bestowed no earthly favours on them. We 
hear of his accepting the hospitalities of Lazarus and Martha, 
but we hear of no addition to their household comforts, from the 
gratitude of him who could command the riches of heaven and 
earth. He submitted that woman should minister unto him, 
whose reward was not found here below, and in every thing, even 
to being the guest and the dependent, He ‘ humbled himself,’ 
Believe me, Sir Eustace, that it is far more easy to acknowledge 
Jesus Christ to be Lord and God, than to follow him in his pre- 
Jerence for humiliations and privations.” 

“* Most true,” replied De Grey, with a sigh, “and to the hum- 
ble in heart is given farther grace, enabling them to receive all 
those hard sayings, which lead on to perfection. 1 sometimes 
wonder that you have never entered into a religious order, and 
added the merit of obedience and poverty to your other cruci- 
fixions of the flesh !”’ 

‘‘Iam more adapted by my all-wise Maker for-the pastoral 
charge,” replied the priest, “and therefore it is my duty to re- 
main in the post assigned me, striving, though in the world, not 
to be of it, and to possess my little property as though I posses- 
sed it not, denying myself in all things not essential to life, and 
parting from every thing, however innocent, or even sacred, 
which might ensnare me into making idols.” 

‘¢ Mr Bernard,” said De Grey impetuously, ‘ you shall never 
disengage yourself from your attachment to me, or any other of 
your penitents. Keep your heart wide open, Sir, and let the 
full tide of brotherly love gush forth. In truth, there is not too 
much of that feeling abroad, and, in the state of politics and re- 
ligion in this country, where every second man you meet is ready 
to knock you down, for the sake of his party, or his creed,—for 
God’s sake, let Catholics, at all events, love each other ; and Jet 
him, especially, who bears the name of John Bernard, cultivate 
and show forth the virtues of the beloved disciple !” 
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‘*Do not misunderstand me,” replied Mr Bernard. “I aim 
at nothing beyond what that highly favoured disciple offers to 
me, in his meek, and pure, and lovely example. You well re- 
member his injunctions so often repeated, and so strongly en- 
forced, that the flock should love one another ; still more should 
the shepherds of that flock feel and observe this, But tell me, 
what inspired him with that tender charity? Was it not that 
he had laid on that sacred bosom, and drank at the source of 
divine and fraternal love? Could St John ever forget, amidst 
his Jewish or Gentile converts, however interesting or engaging 
they might be, that he had spoken with the Lord of Glory ?— 
that, heart to heart, he had been united to his God? Could he 
love them, but in Him and for Him? Never! never!” 

Mr Bernard devoutly crossed himself, De Grey did the same. 
During the solemn pause which followed, the distant sounds of 
the Town Hall clock were heard to strike eight; and the little 
echoing chimes of Joanna’s clock told the same hour of night 
prayers in the abbey. The friends arose, and, by a door into 
the sacristy, joined the old housekeeper and the little boy who 
served as acolyte, and all passed into the chapel. During the 
usual Catholic service, at that tranquil hour, De Grey’s over- 
excited feelings became subdued ; the intense yearnings he had 
previously felt after earthly happiness ; the uncertainty of his 
position, and of his own feelings respecting the Countess An- 
yela; the bright vision, which, in Geraldine Carrington, as a 
convert to the Church, had floated before his imagination ; all 
ceased to agitate him, as, kneeling before the sanctuary, the 
things of time were viewed in their real light, and the eye of 
faith perceived that there was nothing ‘fair,’ or ‘bright,’ or 
‘true,’ but heaven ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


He who's convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still. 
Hudibras. 


Durine a walk, on the following morning, to watch the village 
skaiters on the sheet of water on Sedgemoor Common, the party 
from the Priory fell into several unprecedented téte-a-tétes. 
Amongst these were, Lady Hungerford witlhgMr Everard, Lord 
Hervey with Miss Graham, the young G@rman Baron with 
Lady Winefride, and Geraldine with ... Major Tankerville !— 
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the Scotney and Torrington couples keeping together, and in- 
dulging in their usual comments and conjectures, respecting the 
matrimonial and theological intentions of the rest. That these 
several conferences were the result of some preconcerted plan, 
appeared evident to each of those who were thus sought, and to 
none more than Mr Everard, who, though frequently consulted 
by Lady Hungerford, had-never before been invited so decidedly 
to walk with her out of listening distance ; and his acuteness in- 
stantly detected in the formal manner of her opening attack 
upon him, that she had learned it by heart, either from her son, 
or from Major Tankerville. This persuasion induced him to 
remain perfectly silent, that her ladyship might not be flurried 
out of any part of the charges she had against him, which, in 
fact, made up a pretty long list; but to which, after a decent 
pause, to be assured that he had heard the last, the old gentle- 
man only replied by his usual, “ Well!” 

‘ Well! Mr Everard,” said her ladyship, much encouraged 
by the correctness with which she had remembered all his delin- 
quencies, and the patience with which he had heard them,— 
“ Well, Sir! I can only repeat my surprise, that you, who have 
hitherto proved such a friend both to General Carrington’s 
family and to our’s, should now have been so instrumental in 
bringing such an affliction upon both houses, as the loss of this 
dear girl.” 

‘* My good lady,” replied Mr Everard, ‘‘ you might just as 
reasonably upbraid an oculist because he has removed a film from 
the eyes of one, who, for family reasons, had better have been 
kept blind! Not that I can take any credit to myself for having 
cleared Miss Carrington’s vision. Had I been unwilling, she 
would have found some other to do her bidding.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” replied Lady Hungerford, ‘if you had resolved that 
Miss Carrington should believe all this Roman Catholic faith, it 
would have been far better that you should have remained her 
only instructor, than to have engaged this handsome and talented 
young Catholic as your aid-de-camp.” 

‘*¢ Lady Hungerford,” returned Mr Everard, “ remember, that 
it was at your own house, two years ago, that Geraldine Car- 
rington first met Eustace de (srey. Some renewal of the 
acquaintance was, | believe, made during the following season in 
London, and once only since then, and that by chance, at the 
abbey ruin near Elverton.” 
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“ Ah! Mr Everard,” sighed her ladyship, “indeed you have 
not considered the danger of working upon the romantic and 
poetical turn of our dear young friend, by these scenes and 
associations of mind !” 

‘* And so, my lady,” said the old gentleman, stopping abruptly, 
and dropping his arms, “‘ you suppose Miss Currington fool 
enough, to believe in seven sacraments, and Transubstantiation, 
because I have put some painted.glass into an arched window ?” 

Lady Hungerford not having received any directions what to 
say in reply to any defence from Mr Everard, his sullies in 
general defying calculation, now Jooked a little at the skaiters, 
and then at Geraldine and Major Tankerville, who were deeply 
engaged, as it appeared, in combating each other's opinions. 
She felt some hopes revive from the see-saw motion of the 
Major’s arm, which she thought betokened argument or elo- 
quence, and again leaned on Mr Everard, to join the rest of the 
party. Miss Graham and Lord Hervey having apparently 
finished their appointed task, were now standing on the ice close 
to the group of skaiters, till the fears and remonstrances of 
Lady Hungerford engaged them to return to safer footing. A 
graceful figure-dance then began between four of the village 
youths, from which Major Tankerville turning, as from an un- 
godly sight, Geraldine found herself at Jength standing in peace, 
to enjoy one of the few rural amusements left to England, no 
longer ‘ merry England,’ sectarian gloom having spread over its 
village greens, and round its blazing hearths, stopping the dance, 
the song, the festive games, of olden times. It was on the 
opposite side of the water that Geraldine and Major Tankerville 
had parted, and after some time watching the evolutions of the 
skuiters, her attention was drawn to the position in which she 
stood with respect to the rest of the party; a relative position, 
which was in perfect keeping with her approaching declaration 
of the faith she inwardly cherished. Between herself, and her 
still kind, though anxious friends, lay deep waters, only to be 
passed by means of a brittle surface, which seemed to her no in- 
apt representation of the forbearance and charity of the contro- 
versial world towards a convert to the ancient Church. She 
now looked earnestly at the group, from which she had thus 
accidentally been separated, and her heart sank, as she rapidly 
threw a prospective glance on her intercourse, aS a convert to 
Catholicity, with these her protesting friends. So deeply were 
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her thoughts engaged on this difficult subject, that she perceived 
not that the rustic feats were over, nor observed the various 
signs made to her by her own party, not to cross the ice, which 
they feared she might attempt, but to join them at the head of 
the water; and it was not until the returning footsteps of Major 
Tankerville on the frosty ground caught her ear, that she re- 
membered his existence, and with it the probability that his dul] 
ignorance was to be a second time inflicted upon her. To 
escape was now her sole aim, and, hastily taking the path which 
led to the rest of the party, she was soon within greeting dis- 
tance of Miss Graham, who was advancing to meet her, accom- 
panied by Lord Hervey. The latter, whose spirits seemed 
revived, gave an arm to each lady, and the whole party turned 
towards the Priory. 

‘* Did you ever converse with Major Tankerville before >” 
inquired Lord Hervey of Geraldine, anxious to discover what 
effect the exhortations of his friend had produced on her mind. 

“‘ Never,” she replied; ‘‘ nor can I say that Major Tankerville 
has ‘ conversed’ to-day. Ido not think that term could apply 
to his communications with any one.” 

‘* Why not, Miss Carrington? Give me your definition of 
Tankerville’s speech, or talk, or what I am to call it ?” 

‘¢T have heard,” continued Geraldine, ‘‘ of some orators in 
Parliament, who can make a grand opening speech, but who can 
never reply. This is the case with Major Tankerville. He 
cannot reply, and therefore he cannot converse. He starts well 
enough, and you sre forced to listen with respect, because he 
repeats so much of the sacred Word of God: but when, in your 
turn, you object that such and such texts cannot be applied 
where he would apply them, because of such and such reasons, 
he cannot combat those reasons. I often wondered, during our 
walk, that he could not bring forward something in answer to 
my objections. I almost longed to help him. His only resource 
was to repeat these misapplied texts in a louder tone, which, as I 
told him, left the point in debate exactly where it was before ; 
and I believe, that never was man in greater rage with woman, 
than Major Tankerville with me.” 

‘©Oh! he is only zealous,” pleaded Lord Hervey; “you 
must pardon him. And may I ask what were the particular 
points on which he dwelt >” 

‘‘ Why, that is exactly what I wished your good friend to cone 
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fine hima :if to,” replied Geraldine ; “and I find it more difficult 
to remesiber what each one said, than I have found it to recok 
lect whcle evenings of discourse with my uncle, Dr Sinclair. 
But I will do my best, and endeavour to render our conversation 
as methodical and consecutive as it was in reality the reverse. 
To begin then: ~The Major’s first charge against the Catholics 
was, that they preferred the human authority of the Fathers to 
the divine authority of the Bible. Then followed a torrent of in- 
vective. As soon as I was permitted to reply, 1 said, that I was 
quite accustomed to hear that charge, and that nothing could be 
more false. That I supposed it to originate from discovering how 
little the ancient theological writers agreed with the modern Pro- 
testants, that the latter, being forced to resign them, accused 
the Catholics of being guided by them, rather than by the Bible ; 
but that the question was really this: the Bible stands unrivalled 
and alone; but which body of men are to be trusted for its ex- 
planation, the ancient, or the modern, Christians? those who 
had listened to the Apostles and their immediate successors, or 
those who in these days taught in direct opposition to them? I 
did not attempt to argue with Major Tankerville, as I should have 
done, had he found it convenient to remember the authority given 
by Christ to His Church, to decide in matters of faith: for I be- 
lieve he shuts his eyes, or calls it a misprint, whenever he comes 
to any strong text of that nature. 1 made battle with him en- 
tirely on his own ground, and it was that which at last made him 
so angry. In reply to his assertion, that the Bible was to be 
our sole guide, for that the spirit accompanied the sincere reader, 
I told him that my private study of the Bible had determined me 
to be a Catholic! He spoke against human authority, and I 
agreed with him, and objected to any one’s presuming to inter- 
fere between God and my soul, and inquired, how it was that he 
could venture to speak to me, when I hada Bible? In fact, I 
claimed every privilege, equally with himself, of choosing or 
rejec’ing exactly what appeared to my own judgment wise and 
good I said that, if 1 found more wisdom in the early councils 
than in the modern religious societies, 1 had every right to my 
preference ; that, if the Fathers of the early Church were but 
men, what then were their successors? What were the Fathers 
of the English Church and those of the Kirk of Scotland—the 
frarers of the Thirty-nine Articles, or of the Assembly's Cat- 
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echism? Major Tankerville did not attempt to defend these au- 
thorities: he considered them to be only ‘ partially enlightened ;’ 
—-therefore I proceeded to his own particular set of highly il- 
luminated Christians—the chairman and committees of the Bible 
Society, Tract Society, Reformation Society, &c., and inquired 
upon whut grounds I was to yield my private judgment to them? 
Were they more than uninspired men? Most assuredly and 
avowedly not. Then, why were these men to interpret, aud dic- 
tate, and dogmatize to me, a Bible reader, when they own, nay 
even boast, that the Holy Ghost has not overruled their decis- 
ions’ Here Major Tankerville caught a view of the villave 
skuaiters, and not having an answer to give, he fled from them, 
and from me: and now, Lord Hervey, that I have attended the 
Reformation Meeting, to please your mother, and have taken a 
walk with Major Tankerville, to please yourself, I trust that no 
more is expected of me !” 

‘Oh donot say this,” replied Lord Hervey, earnestly. ‘‘ You 
have a prepossession against poor Tankerville, and therefore 
nothing comes acceptable from him; but if you could be induced 
to have a conference with some other pious Christian fiend, some 
faithful gospel minister—for instance, Mr Shadowshake.” 

‘‘ Mr Shadowshake!”’ cried Geraldine, laughing. ‘‘ Now con- 
fess that good purblind Mr Shadowshake’s testimony amounted 
to this—that, in the Roman Catholic Church, there have been, 
and still are, ambitious prelates, artful Jesuits, and immoral 
confessors ;—what advantage could accrue from my listening to 
endless anecdotes, true or false, on these topics? I donot leave 
the Church of England because of her former race of hunting, 
drinking, swearing parsons! neither do I conceive it would have 
been the duty of a pious and enlightened Israelite, during the 
latter years of Eli, to have renounced the faith of his forefathers, 
because a Hophni and Phineas, by their disgusting rapacity and 
licentiousness, drew a glaring scandal on the temple of their God, 
to so great a degree that it was said, ‘ Men abhorred the offering 
of the Lord!’ This mistaken conduct of renouncing the dogmas 
of a Church, on account of the mal-practices of its members, is 
exactly that for which I blame Luther and the rest of the Refor- 
mers. Had God intended that moral rectitude should be inva- 
riably bound up in the priestly office, to what purpose is the fol- 
lowing text, from the divine lips of Christ himself, —* The scribes 
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and pharisees sit in Moses'seat. All, therefore, whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do: but do not you after their 
works, for they say and do not.’” 

‘* I do not remember that text,” said Lord Hervey. 

“TI can quite believe that you do not,” replied Geraldine ; 
‘for I have been perfectly astonished at the way in which, as a 
Protestant, and piquing myself on my knowledge and impartiality, 
I have dwelt on some texts, to the total exclusion of others, and 
this must be, in fact, the secret of all sectarianism. With resnect 
to tie stumblingblock, so often cast in the way of the weak be- 
liever, by the infirmities of those placed over him in high and 
sacred office, we might reflect, that, amongst the twelve chosen 
Apostles, those who were the most favoured and distinguished, 
were those who the most transgressed. One doubted, another 
denied, a third betrayed his Lord, and two more gave way to a 
spirit of resentment and revenge, while all strove who should be 
greatest !” 

“I never considered the subject in this light before,” said 
Lord Hervev. 

“* Take care, my Lord,” whispered Katherine, “that Miss 
Carrington does not convert you, while you are endeavouring 
to do the same kind office by her!” 

This was said in a playful tone, but it was a warning truly 
meant— Miss Graham’s discrimination having led her to perceive, 
that Geraldine was more than a match for her noble admirer in 
power of mind, grasp of thought, and stock of information. 
That Geraldine appeared not to have fully discovered her 
advantages, was to be accounted for solely by that dimness of 
vision which a growing affection ever produces; and Miss Graham 
trembled lest Lord Hervey’s conversion to the faith of his lady 
love, should be the result of these repeated conversations. Why 
this kind hearted and devoted friend should have dreaded a turn 
in Geraldine’s affairs, which would have smoothed all difficulties, 
would also appear most strange; but all was to be accounted 
for by that terror and aversion to the Roman Cutholic Church, 
which seemed inaccessible to argument or feeling. She now 

ejoiced that the walk was ended, and that Lord Hervey, instead 
of entering the house with them, turned back to join his friend, 
Mujor Tankerville, and pace with him up and down one of the 
sheltered walks in the shrubbery. 

‘© Come! my dear Kate,” cried Geraldine, playfully, when 
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the friends were again alone in the privacy of their rooms, “it 
is now your turn to report the subject of your téte-d-téte this 
morning. Pray, what did you say to our zealous friend, and 
what did he say to you?” 

‘* I indulged in much fewer impertinences than, by your own 
account, you appear to have indulged in to poor Major Tanker- 
ville. I fear that you will make that man your enemy !” 

** And I fear you will make Lord Hervey too much your 
friend,” returned Geraldine. ‘1 am rather jealous of your 
private consultations together.” 

** T am glad to hear this,” said Katherine, smiling ; ** but the 
feeling is wasted—all our talk was of you.” 

‘* And what of me? The old story of popish bewitchments >” 

** Yes! Lord Hervey is very anxious that you should have an 
interview with some pious and talented Evangelical minister, 
who could bring you back to the pure faith you are deserting. 
Some one who has experience in controversy, and could expose 
the fallacy of those opinions you now adopt." 

** And did you tell him,” said Geraldine, ‘that I have listened 
to High Church, Low Church, No Church! till I can hear 
nothing that is not only threadbare, but torn to rags?” 

“Lord Hervey is no more satisfied than myself,” replied 
Katherine, ‘‘ with the views of those who have hitherto been 
your instructors, and then your opposers in controversy. You 
might as well have listened to the Pope himself against popery, 
as have taken that inflated High Church Warden for the guardian 
of your protestantism |” 

‘* Still you allow, Katherine, that my uncle is a perfect 
specimen of the old-fashioned High Church of England, and 
that in him, and from him, I have seen and heard enough to 
satisfy me respecting that party amongst Protestants ?” 

** Yes, I allow so far,” said Miss Graham. ‘ At the outset 
of your battle with him, you called yourself ‘the little David, 
with but sling and stone.’ I thought of this afterwards, when, 
by merely pushing his own principles to their extent, you van- 
quished him, and, to carry on the metaphor, Goliah fell under 
the weight of his heavy armour, and was beheaded by his own 
sword.” 

“* So much for High Church defeat, or suicide,” cried Geral- 
dine ; “and will you not allow that I have had specimen suffi- 
cient in the Low Church marches, and counter-marches, and 
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mutinies, to see that the Church militant must have a general, 
with subordinate officers, to ‘fight the good fight’ with any 
success? Just conceive, in a great pitched battle with formi- 
dable adversaries, that each soldier abided by his own private 
tactics, pursuing them, even through the bodies of his equally 
perverse companions in arms! what but carnage and disgrace 
could be the issue of this private judgment? And yet this is 
exactly the view to be now taken of the Low Church party, 
against the invisible but desperate enemies, led on by the 
‘ Prince of this world !’” 

‘Do not suppose,” replied Miss Graham, ‘that because I 
cannot always oppose you in metaphor, I am necessarily won 
over to the point to which I see you would lead me. I cannot 
cope with you at all times, not being so versed as yourself in 
this particular line of controversy, which, I cannot but think, 
you have taken up from the want of other mental aliment. You 
are fond of grappling with difficulties, Geraldine ; and this ex- 
vitement of mind is become necessary to you ; but I foresee that, 
when once in the Roman Catholic Church, and by degrees ac- 
customed to, and satiated by, all the wonders and mysteries of 
that mighty pile of accumulated belief, you will then sigh after 
more than even that abundant storehouse can bestow !” 

** You are right, Katherine! I shall still, I trust, sigh after“ 
that full, perfect, all-satisfying Church, to be found only in 
heaven. Yet, in that militant part of the Universal Church, of 
which I am in heart a member, struggling and imperfect though 
it be, I enter the bright vista leading to the eternal portals, I 
mount the first step of the Patriarch’s ladder. That perfect 
communion between the glorified and militant Church throws a 
halo round the latter, full of inspiration. It beckons onward!” 

‘* Almost all the party here, Geraldine, are persuaded thut 
you are led into the Romish Church entirely by your imagina- 
tion.” 

‘¢ Let one of them conquer me in stiff and sober argument, 
before they repeat this absurd charge,” cried Geraldine; “ or 
let them, in penance for it, wade through all the tomes I have 
done, making notes, comparing one author with another, and 
searching for truth, with infinitely more trouble and labour, than 
if I had merely jumped after it to the bottom of a well.” 

‘¢ Again a metaphor,” said Katherine, smiling. 

« Well then,” continued Geraldine, ‘‘do you not see, Kate, 
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that if I possess this imagination, this love of excitement, this 
perception of the vast, the beautiful, the harmonious, no other 
religion than the Roman Catholic can possibly satisfy me. In 
fact, my friends here are so far right, that my imagination, 
together with every power of my mind, and every faculty of my 
soul, leads me there. But these friends, and almost every one 
in this cold calculating age, speak of imagination, as though it 
were a crime, never reflecting that, if God be not the author of 
evil, He cannot bestow evil gifts upon His children. 1t is man 
who perverts and misuses every heavenly gift; and how? By 
expending it upon the things of earth. But am I doing this? 
It is in vain for my friends to indulge the hope, that this, to 
them, alarming faculty of mine can be crushed and annihilated. 
I can no more still the aspirations of the imagination, than I can 
those of the mind and soul, of which J deem it the offspring. 
Possessing, then, a gift which cannot be destroyed, and which, 
df not used, will be abused—how is it to be employed *” 

‘* Certainly, in the service of God,” replied Katherine ; ‘but 
even then not with extravagance ; for St Paul says, ‘ Let your 
moderation be known unto all men.’ ” 

‘© Or,” rejoined Geraldine, ‘‘ as the Catholic version has it, 
‘Let your modesty be known unto all men,’ which version I 
prefer. But do not expect me any longer to argue by opposi- 
tion of texts on any subject. Three hundred years have proved 
its inefficacy in settling disputes amongst Protestants, and I 
consider it as a desecration of the sacred word of God. The 
sense of the Bible is gathered from the grand whole, not from 
detached parts ; and the entire weight of Scripture goes to prove 
that we are to offer up our whole being to our God.” 

‘¢ | know, and trust I observe, that truth,” replied Katherine; 
“but remember, that God, who gave you an exalted imagina- 
tion, gave you also judgment and common sense, of which fully 
as strict an account will be demanded, as of the other more 
brilliant quality.” 

‘‘ Granted! my dear friend; and this is the account I can 
give of my judgment and common sense, which two qualities are 
exclusively canonized and worshipped in this our nineteenth 
century. When I began to reflect that my title of § Protestant’ 
was a negative one, and referred to something positive, and 
precursive, I immediately made myself acquainted with that 
against which I had been all my life protesting: now, that 
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showed some judgment! And when, on the investigation of 
this original Church, finding nothing to protest against, I pro- 
tested no longer—surely this wus common sense in its most 
palpable form !” 

Katherine smiled, and sighed. ‘‘ Then I may tell Lord 
Hervey that you have irrevocably made up your mind.” 

‘* You may,’ replied Geraldine ; but the animation of her 
countenance passed away, as she said this, and she also sighed. 


CHAPTER X. 


Sweet is the smile ot home, the mutual look, 
When hearts are of each other sure ; 
Sweet all the joys that crowd the household nook, 
The haunt of all atfections pure. 
Yet in the world c’en these abide, and we 
Above the world our calling boast. 
Till then who rest presume— 
Who turn to look are lost. 
Keeble. 


On entering the drawing-room before dinner, Lord Hervey again 
sought Miss Graham, and inquired in a Jow voice the success of 
her conference with Miss Carrington. 

‘TI can report no success whatever,” she replied; ‘and I 
rather think it will be the better policy to abandon the subject 
of controversy for the present. Geraldine is armed at all points, 
and, so far from disliking an opportunity of making us all wiser, 
as she thinks, she readily brings all the powers of her mind, and 
all the graces of her playful fancy, to make the ‘ worse appear 
the better reason.’ ” 

“Then you think the case hopeless, Miss Graham,” said 
Lord Hervey, in so desponding an air, and leaning so confiden- 
tially over Katherine’s chair, that several of the party observed 
him with surprise, and watched Miss Graham’s countenance, to 
discover whether a melodrama of rival friends was about to be 
enacted. 

“I think the case hopeless, as far as argument is concerned,” 
said Katherine ; ‘‘ and I do not think it would be right to work 
upon her feelings. I have never attempted it, and the trial, if 
successful, could not be lasting. Miss Carrington would never 
consent to lose her own esteem.” 

‘* Then what is your resource, Miss Graham—what can be 
said, what can be done, to rescue one so dear to us—to you, I 
mean, especially ?”’ 
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“* should advise,” replied Katherine, ‘that Miss Carrington’s 
Protestant friends now preserve total silence, that opposition 
may no longer feed the energy and resistance of her character. 
Let her, on the contrary, see all the wood and wire of the fabric 
which she now so much admires. I would fain believe ‘ 'tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view,’ and that a near approach 
will break the spell." 

‘* A near approach!” repeated Lord Hervey doubtfully, for 
the image of De Grey crossed his mental vision ; “do you think 
that would be wise in Miss Carrington’s present state of mind?” 

‘* Why, my Lord,” continued Miss Graham, “ we have seen 
the little effect of any warnings or reasonings, while the priestly 
power, and all its train of tyrannical absurdities, continue but a 
speculation, atheory. But let our high-minded and independent 
ieee begin to feel one link of the popish chain, and she will 
rebel,” 

‘* T like your plan better than Tankerville’s ; and yet there 
is much hazard in it,” said Lord Hervey. 

*¢ What does Major Tankerville advise >” 

** He advises much sterner methods, than any of Miss Car- 
rington’s friends would be inclined to adopt ; and I grieve to 
say, that a mutual misunderstanding of each other’s characters 
has only been increased by my ill-timed request, that they should 
engage in argument. He thinks this lovely and endearing crea- 
ture is completely a spoiled child, and intoxicated by the homage 
rendered to her talents, and that bewitching— I know not what 
to call it—daringness or originality of mind, which surely is the 
best test, after all, that the heart is all candour and simplicity. 
What think you, Miss Graham ?” 

‘© T think,” replied Katherine, ‘‘ that my dear Geraldine’s 
character is like the limpid stream, which flows over the rich 
ore, its very clearness and graceful ripple being in itself so 
attractive, that you scarcely remember the golden stores be- 
neath.” 

‘¢ Beautiful!” cried Lord Hervey: ‘‘ how refreshing it is to 
hear one woman sincerely praise another !”—and so approvingly 
did his Lordship now look on Katherine, that Geraldine, who, 
while she talked with Lady Hungerford, was watching the two 
apart, caught that peculiar expression which had hitherto been 
directed to herself alone, and a momentary pang shot through 
her heart. All now moved, at the summons to dinner, and as 
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Lord Hervey was roused to lead in, as usual, the Lady Anne 
Scotney, while Miss Graham took the arm of Major Tunker ‘ville, 
another look of intelligence passed, which was equally observed 
by Geraldine: but this time she felt no pang at the possibility 
of Lord Hervey’s attaching himself to the woman, who, of all 
others, was, perhaps, the best suited to him. ‘There even came 
a sensation of relief, that the responsibility of making Lord 
Hervey miserable was not to be added to her other trials. That 
Katherine had not a thought of self in conversing with his lord- 
ship, Geraldine was as perfectly persuaded, as if she had heard 
every word that had passed, and, with her usual ardour, she now 
longed to impart her ideas, and wishes, to her faithful and un- 
conscious friend, who, from the other side of the table, turned 
her clear confiding eyes on her the more fondly, because her 
neighbour, Major Tankerville, was imparting to her in a growl, 
which he intended for a whisper, that no greater sign of repro- 
bation could be given, than Miss Carrington’s rejection of gospel 
truth, as imparted by his lips that morning. 

During the rest of the evening, Geraldine’s thoughts were 
wholly turned to the communication she desired to have with 
her friend, and, after the party broke up, her impatience suffered 
a long trial from the seemingly unusual duration of her maid's 
attendance, us well as the continued discussion which went on 
in the adjoining room, between Miss Graham and Pheebe, re- 
specting the speakers at the late meeting in Elverton. At length 
the tirewomen withdrew, and Miss Graham, throwing open the 
door of communication, came to bid her friend ‘ Good night.” 

‘* Oh, Kate, do not say ‘good night’ yet awhile, but rest : 
this easy chair, and let me talk to you for half an hour.” 

‘© No, indeed, Geraldine, we have both talked enough, ‘ad 
more than enough, for one day. You looked pale at dinner, 
and Lord Hungerford, who was the first to remark it, said he 
was sure you kept late hours. I must plead likewise for myself, 
for I am very sleepy.” 

« But, Katherine, I have something really of consequence to 
say to you; nothing of controversy, but yet something which 

concerns us both. There! sit down, and I will tell you all 
about it.” 

Miss Graham accordingly leaned back in the cushioned chair, 
while Geraldine stood a little apart, preparing to open her mind ; 
when, after soine little hesitation and delay, she perceiver, on- 
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approaching her friend. that her comfortable position had invited 
her into so peaceful a nap, that, struck with the contrast to her 
own wakeful and energetic thoughts, Geraldine gave way to her 
keen sense of the ludicrous, in a merry peal of laughter, which 
awoke Katherine, and excited sufficient astonishment to fix her 
attention. 

‘‘I beg your pardon, dear Kate,” cried Geraldine, ‘‘1 did feel 
very serious, quite in keeping with the subject I had to propose ; 
but now, perhaps, after all, it would be as well for us both to go 
to bed.” 

‘* No,” said Miss Graham, smiling, “now that you have be- 
fun in so Wise a manner to disburthen your mind, I am ready to 
hear the sprichtly remainder.” 

© Well then, my beloved Katherine !” cried Geraldine, throw- 
ing herself on her knees and taking both the hands of her friend, 
—‘‘] have discovered to-day, that had Lord Hervey not been 
aiready prepossessed in my favour, had he met us both together 
for the tirst tinie, you, Katherine, you would have been his choice.” 

“Tis true | went to sleep, but then I awoke again,” said Miss 
Graham. ‘“ Now you, Geraldine, are still dreaming! No won- 
der that such absurdities should make you Jaugh.” 

‘¢ But I did not laugh at the fact 1 have mentioned, though it 
makes me so happy. It was your composed nap that so much 
amused me,” replied Geraldine. 

“‘T was by far more sensibly employed than yourself,” said 
Katherine, ‘by resting myself, while you were vainly endeavour- 
ing to place this unmanageable subject ina fair light tome Did 
I not tell you this morning that you loved to grapple with diffi. 
culties? now here is a delightful impossibility for you !” 

‘Not at all impossible, or even difficult,” persisted Geraldine. 
* Lord Hervey will soon weary of the hopeless task of recon- 
verting me. Iam but a passing fancy. There can be nothing 
deep in his regard for me, the principal bond of union being 
wanting, which is religious sympathy. I know well that Lady 
Hungerford declares her son to have loved me from a child, but, 
considering that he has married in the interval of his devotion, 
I do not feel myself obliged to be more grateful than the case 
requires.” 

“You know, very well,” replied Miss Graham, “that Lord 
Hervey was deterred from avowing his sentiments towards you, 
four years ago, from witnessing the preference you showed for 
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Don Carlos Duago. Lord Hervey then left the neighbourhood, 
and very shortly afterwards—too shortly not to betray his dis. 
appointment—he married Miss Emily Tankerville. How could 
he, then, do otherwise than forget you? Would it not also have 
been an insult to her gentle and pious memory, to have admitted 
a thought but of her, during the tirst year of widowhood? Yes! 
Lord Hervey has acted throughout with all the feeling and 
propriety to be expected from him,—his only fault being that 
want of self-confidence, which prevented his remaining to com- 
pete with, and overcome, his foreign rival.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Geraldine, “I might have become the wife 
of Lord Hervey four years ago, had not my fancy been gained 
by another, from whom obedience obliged me to part: but I can 
now see that it was so ordained, that I might at this time be left 
unshackled, to follow the dictates of my conscience. Therefore, 
do not fear, on my account, to love Lord Hervey, if you should 
find it possible. His destinies are not linked with mine; and 
while you probably look on this assertion as a flight of the ima- 
gination, I feel it to be a truth.” 

“‘ Dearest Geraldine,” said Katherine, rising, “1 cannot in 
conscience suffer you to break through your hours of rest in this 
manner. Your days are now full of conflict and danger ; let 
your nights at least be calm:” and breaking from her friend, she 
entered her own room, leaving Geraldine still on her knees, and 
now absorbed in devotion. 

The following day was Sunday, and an early breakfast was 
attended by those who deemed it their duty to go to the morning 
service at the parish church. Major Tankerville, having ascer- 
tained that the rector of Sedgemoor held very erroneous views, 
mentioned his intention of going to the Baptists’ meeting-house, 
where a very godly man led the congregation, and Lord Hervey 
seemed rather inclined to follow, his example. However, on 
starting for a walk across the park, according to a previous en- 
gagement with Colonel Torrington, Geraldine and Katherine 
found that Lord Hervey and his father were waiting to join 
them. Lord Hungerford gave his arm to Geraldine, while 
his son walked by her on the other side, and Miss Graham fol- 
lowed with Colonel Torrington. 

‘Where the deuce is Everard *” cried Lord Hungerford. 

“©Gone with Lady Winefride to the popish mass at Burn- 
leigh,”’ replied Lord Hervey. ‘* What account does that old 
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man think of giving, at the last awful day, of this tampering with 
danger, this public sanction, of what in his heart he disbelieves, 
and ought to abhor ?” 

** Better leave Everard and his conscience to his Ged,” ree 
plied the Earls; “how do you know that he disbelieves what you 
abhor ?” 

‘* Because he confesses that he would give half his learning, 
and half his wealth, to believe what the Catholics believe, but 
that he cannot. He, therefore, does not think their faith, in all 
its parts, necessary to salvation, and it must be this restless de- 
sire of conformity to their Church, without the capability of believ- 
ing all she teaches, which leads him to form those extravagant 
schemes, which have made him the laughing-stock of all parties.” 

‘* Everard’s is but the usual fate of religious peace-mukers,” 
replied Lord Hungerford :—‘‘ not that I mean to defend all his 
schemes,—for instance, he not only would have all Christian 
communities to frequent indiscriminately each other’s places of 
worship, but would have them intermarry, for the sole purpose 
of compelling toleration and forbearance. Now this presents 
many difficulties ;”......and the old lord fell into a pondering 
fit, in which he was joined by his companions, not without some 
embarrassment of feeling ; Lord Hervey was the first to break 
through this silence, by introducing some pious subject of less 
personal application, which lasted till they reached the village 
church of Sedgemoor. 

The prayers were devoutly read, and the sermon, to avoid 
which Major Tankerville had gone to the meeting-house, con- 
tained nothing certainly to amuse the intellect, no discoveries of 
hidden meaning in simple texts, no high doctrine, but an earnest 
practical exhortation to the flock on ‘ forgiveness of injuries,’ 
grounded on the pure motive of conformity to Christ our exam- 
ple, and as done unto him, and for him. From the rector’s 
mode of appeal to his hearers, Geraldine concluded that dissen- 
sions in the parish had given rise to his choice of subject, and felt 
that it must sink deep into the hearts of those personally in- 
terested. 

On their return home, by the same rural foot-path, the ser- 
mon, a8 usual, was the subject of discussion. Lord Hervey 
lamented that the preacher had imbibed “‘ Baxter's low views ;”” 
Lord Hungerford anathematized that ‘‘ confounded spirit or 
criticism,” which had tuken possession of most church-goers 3 
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Miss Graham thought the sermon obvious and dull ; and Colonel 
Torrington confessed that he had dreamed of forgiving the rec- 
tor for something or other, and only woke at the general stir. 
Lady Hungerford and Mrs Torrington drove to church in the 
afternoon, and this little diversity in the monotony of the day, 
together with some letter-writing, helped on the tedious hours 
till dinner, before which time Lady Winefride Blount and Mr 
Everard returned, and the conversation became animated on the 
question of using horses, and employing the coachmen on Sun- 
days,—a question which has been so often discussed, that we 
will not record the many wise things said by the party at Sedge- 
moor Priory, respecting the Jewish and the Christian Sabbath ; 
mercy to animals; the superiority of man’s soul to the brute 
creation, &c.: merely noticing a fresh plan from Mr Everard, 
that horses should rest on Saturday, the seventh day, it being 
that originally given for their repose. 

In the evening, Lord Hervey, who could not follow Miss 
Graham's advice, to cease from controversy with her friend, 
asked Geraldine what were the texts to which she alluded, when 
she said that * Protestants, with the whole Bible before them, 
dwelt on some texts, to the total exclusion of others ?” 

‘*T have so long a list against you,” said Geraldine, smiling, 
‘‘that, if I once begin, there will be no time for the sacred music 
I have promised you.” 

‘© Then will you come to my mother’s room, after breakfast 
to-morrow morning? We shall find only herself, unless you will 
permit me to bring Tankerville.” 

“ Surely,” said Geraldine, with some embarrassment, ‘‘ it be- 
longs to Lady Hungerford alone to decide whom to admit to her 
private sitting-room : but, if | might hope for a calm and friendly 
discussion, it should be rather with yourself and Miss Graham, 
than with Major Tankerville.” 

‘© Then be it so,” said his lordship, rising from his seat by 
Geraldine. ‘* And now may I bring the harp near the fire, that 
you may not suffer, while you give us delight ?” 

Geraldine, ‘“ however, preferred going to the instrument, and 
sang to it during the next hour, neither voice nor memory fail- 
ing her. Those of the party who could keep awake, felt and 
expressed themselves much indebted to the relief which the 
music gave to the monotony of the Sunday evening; and the 
dozers, who formed the majority, started up occasionally to utter 
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the:r encomiums. At length, on Geraldine’s putting aside the 
harp, to escape quietly to her room, Lord Hervey, after express- 
ing the feelings which her exquisite voice, and devotional expres- 
sion, had awakened in him, informed her, in a whisper, that his 
mother, and one or two of their guests, had consented to accom- 
pany himself and Major Tankerville to another room, where they 
intended to read and expound a chapter before prayer. 

“I am quite ready to be one of the party,” said Geraldine ; 
** but why all this secrecy :” 

‘“« My father desired,” replied Lord Hervey, “ that, if we in- 
sisted on turning preachers, it should be without attracting his 
notice. In fact he disapproves of any one’s explaining the Word 
of God but the clergy, and would have refused our request, but 
from his wish to have his guests happy in their own way.” 

In the mean time, Major Tankerville, with that want of tact, 
for which he was so distinguished, had roused the sleeping earl 
to an imimediate sense of what he had conditionally granted, and, 
not satisfied with toleration, was endeavouring, in the phraseology 
which Lord Hungerford loathed, to persuade him to attend the 
exposition about to be given. Lord Hervey looked alarmed, and, 
after several ineffectual attempts to gain his friend’s attention, 
called to him by his name. Major Tankerville now saw his mis- 
take, and merely lingered to say,—‘‘ I am sure that I fecl per- 
suaded that of myself 1 can do no one good thing!” to which 
Lord Hungerford replied drily, ‘‘ Never thought you could, 
Major !" and again seemed to doze. 

Those of the party, who intended to form a portion of the 
household congregation, now dropped off quietly, and Geraldine, 
taking Lady Hungerford’s offered arin, accompanied her to the 
places assigned them in the room, where the servants immediately 
assembled: and, to Geraldine’s great satisfaction, Lord Hervey, 
and not Major Tankerville, approached the table on which lay 
the Bible, and opened the sacred volume at the chapter selected. 
Before, however, he took the chair placed for him, Lord Hervey 
approached his mother and Geraldine, and, telling the former 
that he had forgotten to express his wish, that all present should 
join in a hymn previous to the reading, requested our heroine to 
lead the voices, after he should have given out the first verse of 
the hymn selected, which was the following :— 
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* Jesus! thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress, 
*Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With Joy shall 1 lift up my bead. 


“ When from the dust of death | rise, 
To take my mansion in the skies, 
E’en then shall this be all my plea, 
Jesus hath lived......hath died for me. 


** Bold shall I stand in that great day, 
For who aught to my charge shall lay ? 
Fully through Thee absolv’d I am 
From sin and fear, from guilt and shame. 


** And when the dead shall hear thy voice, 
Thy banish’d children shall rejoice, 
Their beauty this, their glorious dress, 
Jesus ! the Lord, our righteousness |” 


Geraldine, having chosen a tune well known to most of those 
present, was joined at first timidly, then more boldly, by many 
around her, especially by one fine manly voice, which she after- 
wards found was Colonel Torrington’s, and, during the last two 
verses, an impressive chorus was given from the domestics at the 
farther end of the room. After the hymn was concluded, all 
were again seated, and Lord Hervey read, with deep devotion, 
the seventeenth chapter of St John’s Gospel, returning to the 
fifteenth and seventeenth verses, which he had more immediately 
appropriated for his text. ‘ I pray not that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from 
the evil. They are not of the world, even as 1 am not of the 
world, Sanctify them through thy truth, thv word is truth.” 
Lord Hervey’s commentary on these verses was “simple and 
touching. The household and visiting domestics listened with 
the profoundest attention. Lady Hungerford wept, from a 
variety of emotions, and Geraldine found herself deeply moved. 
There was something in the genuine and unaffected piety of this 
young nobleman, which could not fail to inspire a respectful 
tenderness of feeling. The exposition being over, all knelt in 
prayer, and here the petitioner's expressions rose to eloquence, 
the eloquence of the earnest and devout. Geraldine felt that she 
was (perhaps unconsciously) the occasion and object of many of 
the heartfelt supplications which arose from Lord Hervey’s lips, 
and she could scarcely restrain her emotion. It was a relief 
when, the prayer being over, she could escape, without returning 
to the drawing-room, and rushing to her own upartment, she 
gave unrestrained vent to the sorrows of her heart. 
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“Qh? why,” thought she, “ why do | think differently from 
him? Why, if he be justified in the sight of God, has this 
knowledge been given me of truth, which he thinks error? 
Would that we had never met! Wretched, wretched Geral- 
dine!” Another burst of grief followed. She recalled the time 
when a similarly painful question had arisen, whether, as a Pro- 
testant English girl, she should be justified in marrying a foreign 
Catholic, and she remembered that the result of her delibera- 
tions had been, that, provided Christians were earnest in their 
love and fidelity to their Divine Master, and full of forbearance 
and charity towards each other, it was outstepping scriptural 
prohibition to prevent the union of Catholic and Protestant. 
‘© Whence comes it, then,” thought she, ‘‘ that scruples now 
arise in my mind, as a Catholic, which never molested me as a 
Protestant? Is it that four years’ experience of disunion 
umongst Christians has taught me the blessedness of being of 
‘one heart and one mind,’ or is it that Lord Hervey’s cast of 
disposition leads me to dread that ill-judged friends would usurp 
power over him, to mar my freedom and happiness ?—I cannot 
analyze my feelings, I cannot think to any purpose, my only ref- 
uge is prayer,’"—and Geraldine, now sinking on her knees, fer- 
vently prayed that she might be led aright, and that the weak- 
ness and vacillation of her heart might be overruled, to advance 
the cause of truth at whatever trial to her own feelings. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Those ancient doctrines charged on her for new, 
Show when, and how, aud from what hands they grew. 
Dryden. 


Lorp Hervey entered his mother’s sitting room, on the 
following morning, before the hour agreed upon with Geral- 
dine, and found Lady Hungerford on her chaise longue, her 
attention divided between the Court Journal and her Persian 
cat, which, with the ‘clearest views” respecting his own com- 
fort, was claiming far more than his share of the pillow. Lady 
Hungerford welcomed her son with her usual tenderness, and 
her satisfaction increased when she found that Geraldine was to 
spend that part of the morning with her; till,on Lord Hervey’s 
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mentioning the subject of their projected conversation, she 
sighed, and, shutting the Bible, which he had brought with him, 
and had spread open on the table beside her, “I grieve to think, 
Hervey," said she, “that I, who used to have such a respect for 
the Bible, and always made a point to read a little in it every 
night, am now frightened at the very sight or mention of the 
book, for, instead of giving me any comfort, I always happen to 
fall upon some text that has caused disputes, or that some one 
says has been wrongly translated. If I had the courage to keep 
my own opinions like your father, I know that I should be 
happier, but I have not his firmness, and, indeed, I do not know 
that I ever had any opinions.” 

‘* But, dearest mother,” said Lord Hervey, ‘you were happy 
last night. The tears you then shed were those of devotion. 
You were satisfied with the light I endeavoured to throw on the 
part of scripture selected.” 

‘© I was partly happy, and partly sad,” replied Lady Hunger- 
ford. ‘I was happy in thinking of your piety and goodness. I 
thanked God that, in these days of carelessness, if not of open 
infidelity, you should be what you are!’’ and the fond mother 
kissed the open brow of her son, and blessed him. 

‘‘ Now, why that deep sigh ?” said Lord Hervey, after a little 
pause, and kissing his mother’s hand as she leaned over him. 

‘*T sigh to think of your father's prognostics respecting the 
Church ; and I sigh still more, dear boy, to think that it 
is your party that has driven Geraldine Carrington into 
Popery !” 

Lord Hervey started, and said eagerly, ‘‘ Does she accuse us 
of this ?” 

‘‘ Hush, here she is,” whispered Lady Hungerford, as Geral- 
dine entered, “and thank goodness, without her eternal Miss 
Graham.” 

“I find that Katherine has engaged herself to teach, or Jearn 
some new work with Miss Scotney,” said Geraldine, approach- 
ing the table, on which she deposited her Bible, and a little note 
book containing the texts in question. 

‘*So much the better, dear girl,” said Lady Hungerford, 
‘‘ for it is seldom that I can have this calm enjoyment of you, 
and Hervey, alone with me ;—and even now you are going to 
spoil it all by these never-ending controversies.” 

' © It was Lord Hervey’s proposal, not mine,” said Geraldine. 
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‘* For my own part, I have had enough of controversy, and dee 
sire to be free from its excitements and its cares." 

‘¢ Then, my love,” cried Lady Hungerford, “‘ you shall have 
nothing said to you in my room that you do not like to hear, and 
Hervey would be the last person to desire it. He only wishes to 
converse with you here quietly, without all the usual ‘ entourage.’ 
... Now, don’t mind me; | am always silent of a morning ; but 
tulk away just as if I were not here, only remember there are so 
many interesting topics for you and Hervey besides religion.” 

Lord Hervey smiled, Geraldine blushed, and each opened 
their Bible, the former to show his mother that if he intended to 
speak on subjects of more personal import to Miss Carrington, 
it would certainly not be in her ladyship’s presence, and our 
heroine to prove to Lady Hungerford, that she had accepted 
the invitation to her room for no purpose beyond that of 
examining the texts in question. 

‘* May I look at this note-book ?” said Lord Hervey, securing 
the little manuscript which lay near him, 

‘*] scarcely know whether to consent,” replied Geraldine ; 
‘*for I wrote those questions and doubts nearly a year ago, be- 
fore 1 conversed with my uncle and Mr Everard, and when I 
had no spiritual adviser near me, whom I could trust. I was 
alone with my Bible. 

‘‘ Then this manuscript must have tenfold more interest with 
me,” said he. ‘ Would that you had been always alone with 
your Bible!” 

‘* You will scarcely think thus, when you have seen the result 
of my private study and meditation,” replied Geraldine. 

‘‘Then, would that I had been always with you!” added he, 
with emotion. Geraldine then pointing to the page in her 
manuscript, where the reference to scripture begins, requested 
him either to read, or to let her read aloud, while the other 
should refer when requisite to the Bible.—Lord Hervey first 
read as follows :— 


“ The following Texts are proof that the Church Triumphant 
is full of sympathy and good offices to the Church Militant. 


“ PIRST—-THEIB KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT PASSES UPON EARTH. 


‘© * Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses. — Heb. xii. 1. 
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«* Which things the angels desire to look into.”—1 Pet. i. 12. 

‘¢¢ We are made a spectacle unto the world, and unto angels, 
and unto men.’—1 Cor. iv. 9. 

‘¢*God manifest in the flesh... seen of Angels."—1 Tim. iii. 
16. 

«¢ Then shall I know, even as also I am known.’—1 Cor. 
xiii, 12. 

‘6s There were great voices in Heaven, saying, The king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord. How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell upon the earth.’—Jtev. vi. 10. 


‘“SECONDLY—THEIR ACTIVE AGENCY. 


“* The God of Shadrach, &c., who hath sent his anvel, and 
hath delivered his servants.’— Dax. iii. 28. 

““* My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ 
mouths.’— Dan. vi. 22. 

**¢ Bless the Lord, ye His hosts,—ye ministers of His, that do 
His pleasure.’ — Ps. ciii. 21. 

‘*¢ The angel of His presence saved them.’—Js. Ixiii. 9. 

“¢* For an angel went down at a ies season into the pool, 
and troubled the water.’—Jo/n v. 

‘** Are they not all ministering ae sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation. *— Heb, i. 14. 

*¢ Their (little children’s) angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in Heaven.’-— Matt. xviii. 10. 

*** And there appeared an angel unto Him from Heaven, 
strengthening Him.’—Zuke xxii. 43. 

“*¢ And angels came and ministered unto Him.’— Matt. iv. 11. 

** ¢ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for some have en- 
tertained angels unawares,’— Heb. xiii. 2. 

«* Immediately the angel of the Lord smote him.”—Acts 
xi. 13. 

‘© *T, Jesus, have sent my angel to testify unto you these 
things in the Churches.’— Rey. xxii. 16. 

*¢He sent, and signified by Llis angel, unto His servant 
John.’—Rev. i. 1. 


66 PHIRDLY—-THEIR COMMUNION IN PRAYER WITH THE CHURCH 
ON EARTH. 


«¢ But ye are come unto Mount Zion, &c. and to an jnnu 
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merable company of angels, to the general asaembly and Church 
of the first-born, which are written in Heaven, and to God the 
judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect.’—Heb. 
xii. 22, 23. 

«‘« That there should be no schism in the body; but that the 
members should have the same care one for another.’—1 Cor. 
xii. 25. 

‘*¢ There shall be joy in Heaven over one sinner that renent- 
eth.’— Luke xv. 7. 

*‘ « Charity never faileth.—1 Cor. xiii. 8. 

“¢¢ Pray one for another.’—EpA. vi. 18. 

‘¢¢ And the four creatures, and the four and twenty elders, fell 
down before the Lamb, having every one of them harps and 
golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers of the saints.’ 
—Rev. v. 8. 

*** And another angel came, and stood at the altar, having a 
golden censer, and there was given unto him much incense, that 
he should offer with the prayers of the saints upon the golden 
altar which was before the throne.’ 

“* And the smoke of the incense, with the prayers of the 
saints, ascended up out of the angel's hand.’—Hev. viii. 3, 4. 

‘*‘ I find, from the above texts, that the Church is a genera, 
assembly ‘ under God, the judge of all,’ comprising, first, an in. 
numerable company of angels ; secondly, the ‘spirits of just men 
. made perfect ;’ thirdly, the members not yet received into glory. 
I find that, in this Church of the first-born, there is to be no 
schism, but that the ‘members should have the same care one 
for another,’ that they are to ‘pray one for another,’ that in 
heaven ‘ charity never faileth,’ (and can there be a more lovely 
exercise of charity than intercessory prayer?) I find in the 
heavenly vision given to St John, that the angels at the altar 
offered up the prayers of the saints. Now, if these were the 
glorified saints, their prayers must have been for their militant 
brethren, because, for themselves, prayer had turned to praise : 
—if the word ‘saints’ may apply to those on earth, their prayers, 
in being offered by the angel, prove the communion through all 
parts of Christ’s one Church ; and from this communion of love 
let me not be excluded! 

“‘ This beautiful truth has been abused; but no truth should 
on that account be abandoned; for what is there true or beautiful 
which has not been abused? There are greater and lesser truths 
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revealed to man. Among the former is the great truth, that 
Christ died for sinners: among the latter, that His disciples 
laboured for the conversion of sinners. Does my belief in the 
latter contradict or obscure my lively faith in the former? Just 
80, many subordinate articles of belief in the Church neither 
contradict nor obscure the great foundation of her faith; for 
truth cannot injure truth ! 

‘‘ If the perfect communion of saints be proved from Scripture, 
and found to have been the belief in those early ages, acknow- 
ledged pure by the English Church (but, in reality, taken on 
trust, without her knowing much about them) ; when we hon- 
our those whom God honours, and believe that ‘ great praise 
hath he in his saints,’—are we to exclude from this perfect and 
spiritua] body, the humble holy Mary, virgin mother of our Lord ? 
If the angel of God addresses her thus, ‘ Hail thou that art full 
of grace, the Lord is with thee!’ and the Holy Ghost, by the 
mouth of Elizabeth, ‘ Blessed art thou amongst women, and bles- 
sed is the fruit of thy womb ;’—can it derogate from our love and 
service to our divine Redeemer to add, ‘ Holy Mary, Mother of 
God, pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour of our death 
Amen!’ This is the whole of the address to the Virgin, called the 
‘ Hail Mary’ (Ave Maria) ; that part, ‘ Mother of God,’ being 
added, when certain heretics advanced opinions against the perfect 
union of God and man in Christ, born of a woman. 

** As, in the earlier ages of the world, Satan seduced all the 
nations to idolatry (or adoration of false Gods), so, in these lat- 
ter days, has he with subtlety changed his mode of seduction, and 
now persuades men, that every proof of love, respect, and hom- 
age, to those whom God has honoured, is idolatry, till, in fear 
of this very crime, a conscientious but ignorant fear, men are 
srought to Arianism, and often beyond that, to what is termed 
pure Deism! The Arian, who believes Christ to be only a 
perfect creature, may well fear to exalt his Virgin Mother ; but 
the Catholic feels that no love or honour, rendered to this pure 
creature, raised by her God ‘above other stars in glory,’—no 
homage, thus felt, and thus rendered, can approach to the eter- 
nal radiance of Him, who is co-equal with the Father, and unto 
whom is said, ‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever !’" 


¢¢ You have put my mind into a perfect chaos,” said Lord Her. 
vey, as Geraldine took the manuscript from his hands, and closed 
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it. ‘* Surely, if it were necessary to believe all this, our Refor- 
mers would not have rejected it.” 

“ Which of the Reformers do you mean?” said Geraldine ; 
“*for they differed and quarrelled so much, that it is impossible 
to quote them as a body on any one point of Doctrine: for in- 
stance, Luther believed in the ‘ Real Presence,’ and cursed all 
those who called the Elements mere ‘symbols.’ Calvin believed 
in thut which Luther anathematized, and, in his turn, cursed 
‘Luther's belief as idolatrous. Wickliffe, their precursor, believ- 
ed in Purgatory, &c. Now, you, Lord Hervey, and the greater 
part of the members of the Church of England, do not think with 
either Luther, Calvin, or Wickliffe, on the above, and many other 
points, and yet you are constantly talking with warmth of the 
glorious Reformers, and of their divine mission, believing most in- 
nocently that these men were agreed in all essential points.” 

‘‘ Well then,” said Lord Hervey, ‘ we will not dwell on those 
particular points of difference, but will merely take their author- 
ity on the obvious Scriptural sense, against the corrupt interpre- 
tation of Rome!” . 

** Do you mean with reference to the communion of Saints >” 
said Geraldine. ‘ I have made extracts from those parts of Lu- 
ther’s writings, which Mr Everard permitted me to read (the 
rest he said were too coarse for a woman's eye), and here is what 
the Patriarch of the Reformation says on the subject :—‘ who can 
deny that God works great miracles at the tembs of his saints ? 
], therefore, with the whole Catholic Chureh, hold that the saints 
are to be honoured and invocated by us.’ And again—‘ Let no 
man omit to call upon the Blessed Virgin, and the angels, and 
saints, that they may intercede with God for them at the instant 
(of death).’” 

“ Did Luther really continue to believe in the invocation of 
the Virgin and saints, even after he had strength of mind togive 
up the rest of the popish faith *” cried Lord Hervey, in great 
sutprise. * Well! it can only be accounted for by the difficulty 
which every one must feel in relinquishing the errors of youth 
for the convictions of riper years.” 

‘** And if this were the case with Luther’s strong mind,” said 
Geraldine, “if he clung to error, merely because he was accus- 
tomed to it, may this not be the case with yourself? Is it not 
very possible that you reject all the Scripture we have just read, 
the universal consent of the Christian world during fifteen centu- 
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fies, and the testimony of this great reformer, just because you. 
have been taught the reverse, and—you are accustomed to 
if ?” 

Lord Hervey was silent for a while ; at length he said—* The 
progress of the reformed principles was necessarily slow, and we 
owe too much gratitude to Luther to upbraid him for what he 
left undone. Of course, old prejudices hung about him: bat they 
hung more loosely on his successors, and, as Scriptural truth be- 
came more apparent, gradually fell off, to be trodden under foot,. 
as they deserved,” 

‘* Now, Lord Hervey,” cried Geraldine, ‘*I am going’ to. 
make what you will think a rash promise, but I will abide by it. 
It is this: I will remain as I am, a nominal Protestant, nay more, 
J will settle into a genuine and immoveable. one, provided you 
can find scriptural authority for believing in the divine mission of 
Luther, and his confederates !” 

** Not at this very moment,” said Lord Hervey ; “because though 
I could engage to prove from Scripture, that he who opposes 
Antichrist must be for Christ, yet, in order to collect the most 
weighty texts which bear on this point, I should like some pre- 
paration.” 

“I allow all due preparation,” said Geraldine, “and wish to 
argue with you simply by the words of Scripture ; and as you 
bend to no Church authority, but confide in your own Judgment 
on Seripture, while I have an equal claim to an accurate judg- 
ment, we must consent to keep as close as we can to the plain 
and obvious meaning, or we shall wander away from each other 
for ever.” 

“Oh, not for ever!” interrupted Lord Hervey. 

“TI trust not,” replied Geraldine: “and yet what can be ex~ 
pected, when each is resolved that the other alone shall yield ?” 

“ And surely it is woman's graceful part to do this,” said he,. 
taking her hand, which lay on the book near him.. 

*¢ I will yield,” replied Geraldine, withdrawing her hand, “ on 
the conditions I mentioned before, of finding from Scripture, that 
the Protestant Reformers were divinely commissioned to preach, 
against the Church. which had nurtured them.” 

“ Surely their commission, if not absolute, was implied,” saidi 
Lord Hervey, ‘in the corruptions of the Church against which, 
they preached’; that Church which had revolted from God, and 
which therefore God had: cast off >” 
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“ There is nothing in Scripture to justify this assertion, that 
the Christian Church could be cast off by God,” replied Geral- 
dine. ‘On the contrary, if we turn to Isaiah, and the prophecy 
is applied by St Paul to the Gentile Church, we shall find this to 
be impossible.” She then read from the fifty-fourth chapter, ninth 
and tenth verses,—‘*‘ * As I have sworn that the waters of Noah 
should no more go over the earth, so have I sworn that I would 
not be wroth with thee nor rebuke thee. For the mountains shall 
depart and the hills be removed, but my kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, 
saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee !’” 

«* But this promise was to the pure invisible Church,” said 
Lord Hervey. 

“It was made,” continued Geraldine, ‘* to that Church, which 
by the same prophet, is compared to a mountain on the top of 
mountains (Isaiah i. ii. 2. and Mich. iv. 1); by the pro- 
phet Daniel to a ‘great mountain filling the whole earth,’ (ii. 
35), and by St Matthew to a ‘city set on a hill which cannot be 
hid.’”’ 

Geraldine then employed the arguments which the Warden 
had used with Miss Graham, to convince Lord Hervey that a 
Church which was to preach, to baptize, and to exercise author- 
ity, must be visible ; and brought him to own this necessity, while 
she fully granted the invisible nature of the spirit’s operation on 
the hearts of the elect. 

‘< Well,” said Lord Hervey, “I am glad to find that we are 
disposed to agree thus far. Indeed, if you would adhere to 
Scripture alone, I should be full of hope; but, unfortunately, 
you bow to that most unscriptural thing, ‘ tradition,’ and here we 
must part.” 

‘* But if I cannot prove a Scriptural warrant for obeying tra- 
dition,” said Geraldine, “I am ready to give it up.” 

“* Are you ?” oried he; ‘‘ what a concession |” 

Geraldine smiled, and read the following exhortation of St 
Pau],—‘* Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the tradition 
you have been taught, whether by word or our epistle.” She 
then read the 13th and 14th verses of St John’s Third Epistle, 
—‘* I had many things to write, but I will not with ink and pen 
write unto thee. But I trust I shall shortly see thee, and we shall 
speak face to face.” 

‘* I should have no objection,” said Lord Hervey, “ to obey 
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the unwritten commands of the inspired Paul or John, but tradi- 
tion, like a snow-ball, has rolled on, till it has bid fair to crush 
the truth. There is no warrant for tradition, or, in other words, 
oral instruction on matters of faith, beyond the text which refers 
exclusively to the apostle.” 

‘* I promise to abide by Scripture on this point,” replied 
Geraldine, ‘‘and Scripture will tell you that oral instruction in 
matters of faith, continued, by the Apostles’ commands, to be 
given by their successors; for St Paul says to Timothy, ‘ The 
things which thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.’ I donot believe,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ any more than 
yourself, that Timothy, or his faithful successors in the ministry 
could, in their instructions, venture to broach anything new. 
I believe that they merely transmitted the faith once delivered 
to the saints,” 

“‘ But if these instructions were of any real import,” said 
Lord Hervey, “why were they not in the Bible ?” 

‘** How can I ‘dive into the secrets of the Most High?” 
replied Geraldine. ‘‘ It is sufficient for me to know that Scrip- 
ture itself tells me that it is not the sole rule of faith, and com- 
mands me to obey likewise those oral instructions, which, by the 
undeviating testimony of Catholic divines, have come down to us 
from the times of the apostles. I cannot disobey them without 
disobeying the Bible; for the command to ‘hold fast’ the un- 
written word is just as explicit as the command to hold fast the 
Epistle.” 

“ But if these traditions contradict Scripture, we must be sure 
that they are spurious, and unworthy of any trust,” said Lord 
Hervey ; “and that is exactly what these Romish traditions do 
most palpably.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I cannot agree with you,” returned Geraldine ; 
‘‘and I do not believe that the Holy Ghost, speaking by the 
mouth of St Paul, would direct us to anything spurious, when 
it is promised that He would ‘ guide us into all truth.’ You 
may think that the Cutholic traditions contradict Scripture, be- 
cause you have a very fulse idea of what those traditions are,—- 
trusting, in fact, to nursery tales, and Protestant tradition, for 
an account of them,—and yet, in common with all the Protestants 
around you, following them most strictly in several articles of 


faith |” 
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“* Impossible |" cried Lord Hervey. ‘‘ My faith is grounded 
on the plain declarations of Scripture, I endeavour to obey 
every thing laid down for me in the New Testament, and nothing 
beyond.” 

‘* Indced !” said Geraldine smiling. ‘ Then while you pre- 
pare for me Luther and Culvin’s credentials, I will give you 
some proofs of your unconscious obedience to traditions, But 
all this must be forsome other time. The bell has ulready rung 
fur the servants’ dinner, and poor Kelsoe is waiting in my room 
to put on my habit ; I must go.” 

‘*.Come back to me, my love,” said Lady Hungerford, ‘“‘ be- 
fore you mouat your horse. I must just say one word quite 
alone with you—not even for Hervey to hear.” 

** In which case,” said Lord Hervey, laughing, ‘1 must be 
off with the best grace I can.” 


CHAPTER XIL 


** Whatever passes as a cloud between 

The mental eye of faith, and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disappear, 
Or seem less lovely, and its hopes less dear ; 
This is our world, our idol, tho’ it bear 
Affection's impress, or devotion's air."* 


Ir was not till the evening that Lady Hungerford could say her 
‘‘one word” to Geraldine, her other guests having claimed her 
attention at the time appointed for the private communication. 
In the mean time, the younger party rode during the fine part 
of the day, and on their return, while Geraldine was sitting with 
Lady Winefride in the drawing-room, and hearing, to her regret, 
that the latter had arranged to return to her cottage at Burn- 
leigh, on the following day, Lord Hungerford entered, bringing 
with him a letter from Genera] Carrington, 

“© Oh! this is joy!" cried Geraldine, kissing the well-known 
writing. 

‘¢ Yes !" said Lord Hungerford, “ and therefore I came to see 
that joy, nore thun to hear of the General, for I had my own 
letter.” 

‘Ss It is four months since I last heard,” said Geraldine, as she 
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opened the letter, and for a while read silently. At length she 
smiled, and said, “ What spirits he is in! all hope, all ardour, 
in what he thinks the just and legitimate cause.” 

‘© Ah! confound legitimacy !” cried the Whig lord. “ And 
so Don Carlos is getting on?” 

‘* Here is the letter, my lord,” said Geraldine ; ‘“ perhaps it 
is of later date than your own:”’ and she handed it to him, after 
she had taken off the seal, which she kissed, aud placed in her 
bosom. 

Lady Winefride smiled. ‘“ I see that you are a lover of relics,” 
said she; “and the knowledge that your father’s hand has 
pressed that seal, endears it to you, especially as you have 
parted from the letter.” 

** Can I make an extract from this part of the General's ac- 
count ?” said Lord Hungerford, pointing to what he referred. 

‘* Certainly,” replied Geraldine ; and the earl withdrew to 
his study, when Geraldine, seizing Lady Winefride’s hand, 
exclaimed,—‘ Well may I value every part of that dear letter. 
It is the last I can receive from him, before he knows the truth 
—to him, the fatal truth, of my conversion to the Catholic 
Church.” 

Lady Winefride pressed Geraldine’s hand, but was silent. 

‘‘ I wrote to my father,” continued the latter, ‘when the 
Warden first arrived at Elverton, and I had made up my mind 
to consult him respecting my religious doubts. Although there 
has been little congeniality between the two, they have always 
paid mutual tribute to each other’s worth and talent, and my 
father will naturally conclude, that so deep a theologian as my 
uncle, Dr Sinclair, must have quieted all my doubts, and fixed 
me in peace and gratitude within the pule of my own Church. 
This supposition, also, would be confirmed by my last letter, in 
which I did not meation the subject, for the reason, that my 
mind having become once more disturbed, without foreseeing 
what the termination would be, I did oot wish to grieve him 
with anxieties when at so great a distance from me. All this 
false impression will now render my task more awful, J have 
arrived at my present position by degrees: but to him it will 
seem as the riven heavens, and the falling thunderbolt !” 

‘¢ I will not lull you into a false security on that point,” said 
Lady Winefride. ‘In earlier life, General, then Major, 
Carrington, was most intimate in the family of my sister and 
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brother-in-law, Sir Hugh and Lady Mary De Grey, and at their 
house, I have witnessed a violence, an almost wildness, on the 
subject of the Catholic faith, which makes me now tremble for 
you, unless the increase of years have brought with it modera- 
tion and liberality.” 

‘¢ My beloved father is all moderation and liberality,” replied 
Geraldine, “on every other point. Indeed, on this, I have 
never heard his particular sentiments, but, though generally 
silent, as if from determined self-control, his look is terrific, and 
conveys to me the impression rather of his having received some 
dreadful injury from a Catholic, than of his having been influ- 
enced by any party zeal against the opposite creed. Can you 
not, Lady Winefride, recall something of that nature having 
occurred, at the time of your intimacy with my father?” 

«‘ There were some circumstances of mystery, connected with 
General Carrington, at that time,” replied her ladyship, ‘* which, 
as he was too lofty to explain them, perhaps irritated and fretted 
him. An unhappy estrangement took place on the subject, be- 
tween him and my brother-in-law, and I grieve to say, that no 
open reconciliation was effected before the death of Sir Hugh 
De Grey,—although we may trust that in their hearts there was 
peace and brotherly love.” 

The entrance of Mrs Torrington and Miss Scotney put a 
stop to this painfully interesting conversation. Geraldine retired 
to her room, a thousand flitting conjectures succeeding one to 
the other in her mind. She had thought of her poor house- 
keeper’s death-bed confession, the instant Lady Winefride had 
mentioned “ circumstances of mystery which General Carrington 
was too lofty to explain.” She also remembered her maid 
Kelsoe’s knowledge of the General's estrangement from the 
family of De Grey, and from that family’s faith, and that faith- 
ful attendant's terror and grief, at the bare possibility of a union 
between herself and Sir Eustace. Geraldine trembled at the 
step she was about to take, less from dread of her father’s anger, 
than from grief, at being the one to open the deep wounds 
which, she felt convinced, he must have received from the 
perfidious or ungrateful conduct of some Catholic. The more, 
however, Geraldine reflected on ber father’s smiling and almost 
contemptuous toleration of all creeds, the more she was per- 
suaded, that he was little likely to care about the religious 
opinions of any man, provided his ‘‘life were in the right ;* 
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tilt, at length, she was encouraged by this conviction to hope, 
that he might not, after all, be so very deeply pained by her 
adoption of whatever creed might suit her; and, supported by 
this hope, she joined the party at dinner, and received their con- 
gratulations on her ‘good news from Spain,’ with a cheerful 
countenance, though her heart still throbbed with anticipated ill! 

‘“‘ Pray, Lord Hungerford,” said his lady, ‘are you aware 
that Sir Eustace de Grey called here this morning? He sate a 
long while with Lady Winefride and myself, and was so chatty 
and pleasant, that I forgot all the letters and notes I had to 
write ; and I was so sorry that Lady Anne and Miss Carrington 
were out riding all the time, and Hervey too!” 

‘“*‘ And why did you not detain him, to escort his aunt home 
to-morrow, and keep us all alive in the interim >” said Lord 
Hungerford. 

“ Because he would not be detained,” replied Lady Hunger- 
ford. ‘He made some bad excuses, and was so positive, that, 
at last, I was piqued, and Jet him depart.” 

‘¢ Eustace has guests at ‘the Moat,’” pleaded Lady Wine- 
fride, and “ guests towards whom he would be desirous to show 
all due respect.” 

‘** A couple of priests, I dare say,” said Lord Hungerford, 
Jaughing. ‘ Why, I should be delighted to see them ; we have 
all sorts of priests and preachers in this house! Eh! Major, a 
glass of wine ?” 

In the evening, Lady Winefride took leave of Lord and Lady 
Hungerford, and of their guests, as she had arranged to return 
at an early hour to Burnleigh on the morrow, it being the eve 
or vigil of Christmas Day. ‘‘I will take my leave of you, my 
dear young friend,” said she to Geraldine, “as you pass to your 
room to-night ;” and Geraldine, pleased with the invitation, 
watched the time-piece in the drawing-room with impatience, 
during the hour which succeeded, and eagerly kept her appoint- 
ment; when she found, as she had hoped, that the attendant had 
withdrawn. 

-* Miss Carrington,” said her ladyship, taking her hand, 
‘‘were I to follow the dictates of my heart, it would be to invite 
your attendance with me, during this holy season, at the solem- 
nities to be observed at Burnleigh, but I still recommend your 
avoiding, instead of seeking, your Catholic friends, until you 
shall have sufficiently questioned and probed your own heart. 
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When this has been done, and your final determination taken, 
should that determination be to ‘ forsake all,’ in order to follow 
Christ in the way he has appointed, of submission to his spouse, 
the Church, then make use of me: you will not find me wanting. 
These few words, ‘Come to me!’ or, ‘I will be with you on 
such a day,’ will be sufficient. I have watched you silently 
but with scrutiny sufficient to praise Almighty God in you. 
Farewell !” 

‘* Ah! Lady Winefride,” cried Geraldine, shrinking from the 
praise given her, ‘‘ perhaps I shall delay a long time, perhaps I 
shall falter,—shall never have the courage. Oh! it is more 
difficult by far than I expected! What is to become of me 
when you are gone ?”” 

‘‘ My presence here,” said Lady Winefride, “can do nothing 
for you, and might prevent my future services, which, I again 
repeat, shall be devotedly yours. I urge you to nothing but 
fidelity to your convictions! Do not act until these are fixed : 
but when fixed, remember the awful fate of him, who knew his 
Lord’s will, and did it not !” 

* Yes! 1 do! I will!” cried Geraldine. “* Oh! my God, have 
pity on me! Lady Winefride, pray for me!” 

Some hours after Lady Winefride’s departure on the follow- 
ing morning, while Geraldine, apparently engaged in some fancy- 
work, was absorbed in deep and painful thought, she was invited 
by Lord Hervey to walk. You injure your health over this 
embroidery frame,” said he ; “and I am sure that Miss Graham 
will accompany us. 

‘**] think not,” said Geraldine. ‘ Katherine is writing letters 
of importance to Scotland, by to-night’s frank: there will be no 
post to-morrow.” 

‘* And cannot you walk without your Katherine >” said his 
ordship. 

“ Not very well,” she replied ; ‘‘ but I can work without her.” 

*¢ What will you do, when Miss Graham is compelled to leave 
you ” 

‘* Why, I must reflect, that this is a leave-taking world, and 
look forward to meeting Katherine again, either here or here- 
after.” 

‘* You are not in your usual spirits,” said Lord Hervey, gaz- 
ing earnestly on Geraldine’s countenance, and then turning 
quickly round, to ascertain that no one was in the room besides 
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themselves. ‘You are not in apirits,—you are not happy! 
How, in fact, can you be so, when, with your affectionate and 
sensitive feelings, you are led, by these new and pernicious 
friends of yours, to desert the old and faithful ones, who have 
loved you from your childhood.” 

** I do not desert them in heart,” said Geraldine. ‘‘ I shall 
ever think of them with tender gratitude :’—a rush of over- 
powering emotions here so neurly overcame her, that she rose, 
and would have left the room, but Lord Hervey sprang towards 
her, and, seizing her hand, exclaimed, “ Stay! hear me once,— 
for the last time, perhaps. Oh! if argument, if prayer, if warn- 
ings, are all unavailing, listen, for pity’s sake, to but one re- 
quest : it 1s, to wait,—to pause,—to reflect, during some months. 
You cannot refuse so small a boon, Geraldine |” 

“ Until the return of my father, I cannot, without his express 
permission, take-any public step towards entering the Catholic 
Church,” said she, with regained composure. 

“* Geraldine!” said Lord Hervey, again addressing her by 
that familiar name, and raising her hand to his lips, ** you have 
seen that I love you !”—his voice was here checked with emo- 
tion, and he turned away; while she remained motionless, and 
as if nerved to bear all that she had so long foreseen was to 
come upon her. Lord Hervey again turned towards her, and, 
in a firmer voice, added: ‘* After four years of separation, dur- 
ing which other and dear ties forbade any remembrance of the 
bright and joyous being, who had smiled on all but me, I return 
to find this being all, and more than all, I had before known, 
and yet lost to me for ever!” 

*‘ Did I not believe that every trial is sent for our purification,” 
at Jength replied Geraldine, “ I should mourn that we had thus 
met, to give mutual pain, without any beneficial result. Had I 
not believed, my lord, that you were to pass the winter at 
Geneva, J should have remained at the Hall. Still, you were 
made acquainted with my religious opinions by Lady Hunger- 
ford, from the first hour of our renewed acquaintance.” 

‘© Acqnaintance !” echoed Lord Hervey, much hurt. 

‘¢ Our renewed friendship, I mean,” said Geraldine. ‘* You 
were immediately told of my wish to be a Catholic, and if, on 
that account, you believed me lost to you, I was so, and must 
continue so, My determination is irrevocable.” 

‘Still, you will take no devided step at present,” said Lard 
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Hervey, eagerly. ‘ You tell me that you cannot,—thank God 
for that! And now that you must pause from all this contro- 
versy, will you not let some softened feelings have place in yout 
heart? Will you not prove to your Protestant friends, that at 
least you leave them with regret ?"” 

‘s¢ They can never know all I feel,” said Geraldine, turning 
pale, yet by great effort restraining her tears. ‘“ My dear Pro- 
testant friends must ever live fondly in my remembrance. They 
have every claim on my gratitude. Why should I ever love 
them less? It is I, and not they, who have changed !"" 

Yes !"’ cried Lord Hervey, “ it is you who have changed, in 
spite of early precept and example,—in spite of spiritual advice 
and experience,—in spite of admonition, of entreaty,—of tears, 
—of ill-requited, though devoted, love !” —— 

‘* Oh, stop !” cried Geraldine, ‘this is cruel! Do you think 
yourself the only sufferer? Do you think that my heart is less 
torn than your own? Can you not feel, that it is far more ter- 
rible to inflict pain, than to endure it?—and on me falls this 
double load. Oh, Hervey ! if we are about to part for ever, let 
it be in kindness !”” 

‘‘ If we are to part for ever!” repeated he: ‘ Geraldine, first 
and dearest love, tell me, would you be mine, could you return 
my affection, if our faith were still the same ?” 

“It is simpler and better to tell the truth,” said she, gently 
and mournfully. ‘‘ Were I still a Protestant, I could return 
your affection ;—and now,” added she, as the tears gushed from 
her downcast eyes, ‘‘ be generous, and leave me !” 

* Oh, my God!” cried he, clasping his hand to his forehead, 
“keep thou my senses, for I know not what it is right to do! 
Geraldine, let us not part! be mine, and let the secret of your 
unhappy change remain within your breast and mine; I will 
never reproach you !” 

Geraldine trembled violently, yet disengaged herself from the 
arm that would have supported her, and said,—‘* Whatever [ 
am, I must be that openly; yet, where I can yield I will do so. 
Let me have the free and open exercise of my religion. I will 
use that indulgence with moderation, and bless you for your 

ness.” 

‘«¢{ dare not! I dare not!” exclaimed he, with increased agi- 
tation. ‘‘ I am bound to the cause I have espoused so publicly ; 
I cannot permit the open avowal of your faith. I grieve——" 
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“ Then, my Lord,” said Geraldine, “if we cannot meet on 
equal ground, we must decidedly part. I ask of you nothing but 
toleration: you ask of me a dereliction of principle. 1 cannot 
submit to despise myself, which the moral coward must ever do; 
and whatever I am to God and my own conscience, that I will 
dare to be before the assembled universe!” Her eyes flashed, 
and her cheeks glowed, as she suid this, in a tone which brought 
the colour likewise to Lord Hervey’s face. 

“‘ But,” said he, imploringly, “do aot reject this, in the first 
moment of indignation. Think calmly, when alone, of all that 
really and intrinsically would be yours. Think, also, of all that 
must mar the domestic peace and public integrity of the man, 
who, in these days of controversial conflict, openly unites him- 
self to a Roman Catholic! Think of the conspicuous part I 
have taken in this war of opinions, and that I am born the heir 

‘* Lord Hervey,” interrupted Geraldine, “ I request that you 
will add no more. Enough, and more than enough, has beea 
already said. We never can be more than friends, but we may 
continue to be such, respecting and forbearing one another. 
Farewell |" 

‘Oh! give me one of those first dear looks,” cried he. ‘*Lis- 
ten once again,—for the last time... my loved, lost Geraldine, 
farewell !"’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


How wilt thou then look back and smile 
On thoughts that bitterest seem’d erewhile, 
And bless the pangs that made thee see 
This was no world of rest for thee. 
Keeble. 


Karneaine Graham, having despatched her letters to Scotland, 
was leaning musingly on Geraldine’s chimney-piece, when the 
latter entered. One glance sufficed to Miss Graham, who, taking 
both Geraldine’s hands, exclaimed reproachfully, “‘ You have re- 
fused Lord Hervey !” 

‘Say rather,” replied she, ‘that Lord Hervey has refused 
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“ Geraldine! this is mockery,” cried Katherine ; “ you have 
goaded him on, till, in despuir, he has said something which your- 
pride has resented, and you have quarrelled.” 

‘* Far from it,” said Geraldine. ‘‘I have been softened into 
weakness, of which I shall blush to think hereafter :—but he 
talked of secrecy, of cowardly secrecy, and this toa Currington!” 

“Did Lord Hervey require more of you, than you of him ?” 
said Katherine surprised. 

Geraldine here related the point of disagreement, and said, 
‘*think you I could be happy with a man who would exact from 
me the concealment of my faith? Never! I am ruffled at this 
moment, but very soon shall | be in greater peace than if every 
possible concession had been made me. I shall soon fee) no 
other regret, than that of having ever harboured the thought of 
compromise and fetters.”” 

‘“‘ Geraldine, lie down, I entreat you,” said Katherine, ‘‘ or 
weep, or relieve this feverish excitement by the air. Your head 
must ache, for your eyes are full of fire.” 

‘Yes! [ am grateful for it. Iam just in a proper state for 
all the tedium of this evening, and all the leave-taking of to- 
morrow, for I must return home, of course, after Christmas Day. 
I feel as if this throbbing at the top of my head, and this necessity 
for talking, would last just so long and no longer, not that even 
then you will find me weak and lamenting......No! I pant to go 
onward |”” 

“You are, at this moment, full of resentment,’’ said Miss 
Graham, “ and, therefore, of false strength; but do not trust to 
this—it will soon fail you, and the reaction will. be in its turn 
quite as powerful.” 

* No! no! I shall not trust myself to dwell on the past, or on 
what might have been the future. I have mhuch of vigorous 
action before me, and, till all is accomplished, I shall not think 
of repose. But tell me, Kate, are you disposed to leave Sedge- 
moor so abruptly, or had you not better reriuin here a few days, 
at least, after me ?” { 

‘I remain here without you, for whom. alone I came?” cried 
Mises Graham. ‘“ No, indeed, my GeraJdline ; and, while on the 
road, I will tell you my future plans; they are perfectly incom- 
patible with any longer stay at this placje.” 

Owing to the departure of Lady Witnefride Blount, and the 
indisposition of Lady Anne Scotney, L.ord Hungerford, on the: 
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announcement of dinner, led out Mrs Torrington: and the be- 
wildered Lord Hervey, who, like our heroine, had nerved him- 
self to all the usual routine of the day, but who was unprepared 
for any exertion beyond it, finding himself close to Geraldine, 
and far from Katherine, to whom Colonel Torrington was ad- 
vancing, called out in distress, ‘‘ Where is Lady Anne 2” 

“* She has already dined in her room,” replied the unconscious. 
Lady Hungerford ; “therefore, you may give your arm to Miss 
Carrington.” 

There was no alternative for either of them, but to walk 
together arm in arm, and to sit side by side. Colonel Torring- 
ton and his lady exchanged looks, and the latter reported to 
Lady Anne, when she next visited her sick couch, that she had 
always said Lord Hervey meant nothing by his attentions to 
Miss Carrington, and that his present change of manner was in- 
tended to prove this to her, which was highly honourable: 
but that, in consequence, they should soon see an end to her 
revived Protestantism, and a fresh ardour for Romanism! As 
for the friend and confidante, Miss Graham, she knew not what 
to think of her.” 

‘© Why, you do not suppose,” said Lady Anne, “that Lady 
Hungerford would ever consent to her son’s marrying that Scotch 
Amazon, even should he muster courage sufficient; and why 
should he marry any one at all, so soon after Emily's death ?” 

** Oh! he was always full of that sickly sensibility,” said Mrs 
Torrington, ‘‘always in love with some one or other. This Miss 
Graham would manage him completely, which, after all, would 
be best for him. But what a daughter-in-law compared with the 
elegant and ‘recherchée’ Geraldine Carrington.” 

“Oh! but all that stiffness would be voted dignity, and that 
rude manner of contradicting, thought proper dash aad spirit in 
the future Countess of Hungerford. I cannot endure either of 
them, but any one is better than that ‘manierée’ Miss Carring- 
ton.”. 

On the morning succeeding Christmas Day, Geraldine and 
Katherine, with their attendants, left Sedgemoor Priory to re- 
turn to the Hall. The former had been much tried by her part- 
ing interview with Lady Hungerford ; especially as the latter 
declared, while tears ran down her cheeks, that it had become 
part of Geraldine’s new creed not to feel. 

Jn vain did our poor heroine assure her that she felt too much: 
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to weep. Tears were the only test by which Lady Hungerford 
ever ascertained the extent of her own emotions : it was also the 
usual and accredited mode of showing grief and affection. Be 
sides, Geraldine did not look pale enough, to satisfy her wounded 
friend. The fevered spot on either cheek, and the brilliant eye, 
gave to all but an acute observer the appearance of buoyant 
health; and Lord Hungerford, also struck by the glowing anima- 
tion of her countenance, as she tremblingly expressed all the 
gratitude and affection she felt for himself and Lady Hunger- 
ford, exclaimed— 

‘Well! it cannot be helped, my dear. Every body has a 
right to their own opinions, and to publish them likewise, if he 
or she think fit. It is a pity that you and Hervey cannot make 
it out together. I never knew much of my late daughter-in-law, 
and should have been proud of you: but a plague on all contro- 
versy say I! I think you had better not see Hervey again be- 
fore you go, poor fellow ! for I fear he feels this affair more than 
you do |” 

Several miles had been passed before either Katherine or 
Geraldine spoke At length, the former inquired whether her 
friend had seen Lord Hervey before leaving the Priory? 

** I just caught a glimpse of him, on turning out of the park 
gates,” replied Geraldine ; “he was stationed there, but evi- 
dently not wishing to be seen. I received this last night ;" and 
Geraldine put a letter into Miss Graham's hand. 

‘*I would rather not read it,” said Katherine, returning the 
letter; *‘ I think it scarcely fair to intrude into his sorrow.” 

** I would respect it also,” said Geraldine, ‘to any one else; 
but you are his friend as well as mine, and I still hope may be- 
come more to him than I could ever be.” 

“ Geraldine!” said Katherine, after a pause, “do you know 
to whom I was writing, during that eventful morning of your 
decisive interview with Lord Hervey ?” 

«* No, indeed,” replied Geraldine, “ farther than that it was 
to Scotland—perhaps to that Margaret Fergusson, your’ other 
dear friend, and my rival !” 

“I¢ was to her brother, Kenneth,” said Katherine, ‘ with 
whom, two years ago, I discussed more points than the famous 
Calvinistic Five, and to whom I hold myeet pledged to be faith- 
ful for weal or for woe.” 

“Oh! my own Kate, is it really so?” ied Geraldine, em- 
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bracing her friend. “ Then why all this secrecy towards one, 
who has ever opened to you her whole heart ?” 

‘* Because,” said Katherine, “our engagement was at first 
but conditional, depending upon an appointment, which he has 
since obtained, but which has not turned out so lucrative as he 
had hoped ; and our engagement was for a time suspended. An 
additional office, however, is now attached to the former, which 
more than makes up the required income, although it brings with 
it of course its apportioned labour. 1 never would mention our 
difficulties, because I know your generosity, and I likewise know 
my own and Kenneth's pride! We can receive assistance from 
no one,” 

‘* But now all is prosperons, is it not?” said Geraldine, eagerly s 
‘you can marry your Kenneth Fergusson now, without farther 
delay, can you not ?” 

‘** T suppose so,” replied Katherine; “but you know that Z 
cannot be the one to suggest that all difficulties are cleared.” 

‘* But you can tell him,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ that ‘ wearing pur- 
ple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day,’ have not 
made you disdain a more humble lot with him.” 

‘¢ Something of that declaration was contained in the letter 
lately dispatched,” said Katherine ; ‘‘ but to require such an as- 
surance would argue but little knowledge of Kate Graham. [| 
sent it, however; for, when a man is poor, he is apt to be dis- 
trustful.” 

Geraldine now questioned her friend concerning the rise and 
progress of this attachment, the family and connexions of Mr 
Fergusson, the prospect of increasea income, and the probabilities 
of meeting her friend again, and of enjoying her happiness. 
Katherine entered the more readily into the details of her en- 
gagement, and expected marriage, from the generous desire she 
felt to draw Geraldine’s attention from the subject of her own 
trials ; and, for a time, so well succeeded, that our heroine's 
thoughts were peacefully dwelling with Kenneth Fergusson and 
his Kate, * within a mile of Edinburgh town,” when the car- 
riage stopped at the lodge gates of her own home. 

Poor Mrs Kelsoe’s temper was not proof against the accumu- 
lation of disappointments, which were included in this unexpected 
return to Elverton Hall. She had permitted hope to rise, each 
day, respecting her young lady's preference of Lord Hervey 
to the young “ Roman” Baronet, till, on the Sunday evening, 
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this hope was confirmed past all doubt, by the conspicuous part 
which Lord Hervey assigned to Miss Carrington in the family 
‘devotions, and which the latter had accepted with the dignity 
and ease so natural to her. Mrs Kelsoe, and her great confi- 
dante, Mrs Bruce, were, therefore, only startled by what ap- 
peared to them the thraldom of etiquette, when the sudden de. 
parture from Sedgemoor Priory was first announced to them, and 
remained incredulous to the dark hints of Monsieur Bigdt, re- 
specting Lord Hervey’s “ mauvaise fortune,” till the hour of 
starting, when the truth was rendered too conspicuous to be 
longer doubted, by the estranged looks and manner of the princi- 
pal actors in this painful scene, and by the absence of his lord- 
ship when the carriage was announced, to which it had ever been 
his post to hand its fair owner. Stiff and grim sate the faithful 
attendant in the travelling carriage which followed that in which 
Geraldine and Katherine were discoursing, and too deeply morti- 
fied and disappointed to heed the silent sympathy of the young 
and simple Phoebe, whose tears, as they flowed at the remem- 
bered “petits soins’’ of the accomplished Bigdt, might have 
moved a heart less bent on higher matters, than was that of Mrs 
Kelsoe. “I suppose you remember, ma'am, that, by your own 
orders, all the hangings are taken down in your own boudoir, 
and I am sure I don’t know where you'll find anything the least 
comfortable !” said she, as she followed Geraldine and Miss 
Graham into the entrance hall. 

‘“‘ There are plenty of comfortable rooms,” said Miss Graham, as 
they all followed the servant, who carried lights into the library. 

‘© Well, ma’am, I only hope you will find it so; but no one 
ever yet liked this library, with a strong north wind, howling, as 
it always does, on this side of the house. Mercy on me! how 
cold it strikes! Iam sure Miss Carrington will catch her death 
of cold.” 

‘* Not with this delightful fire, and this large screen round our 
dinner table,” said Geraldine, trying to smile, and elude the 
scrutiny of Mrs Kelsoe’s eye. 

* Rather a contrast, ma’am, to the long dinner table, and the 
delightful company, we have had at the Priory, so cheerful and 
suitable to the season. It does seem, to be sure, so very un- 
natural, as it were, for young ladies to be moping at Christmas, 
of all times of the year, when they might spend it so differently ; 
aud such a risk too for the health.” 
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The entrance of Mr Hilton, the steward, with the letters of 
that day’s post, enabled Geraldine and Katherine to signify, by 
their deeply attentive perusal of those addressed to them, that 
Mrs Kelsoe might withdraw, which, at length, after many at- 
tempts to linger, she was obliged to do; and the friends were 
left alone. 

** Geraldine,” said Miss Graham, “ this letter would have re- 
called me from Sedgemoor, had I not returned here on your 
account. I must now arrange every thing for my immediate 
journey to Scotland.” 

“¢ What, immediately ?”” cried Geraldine sorrowfully : ‘ but 
I will endeavour not to be selfish, Katherine. The return to 
Scotland is full of hope and joy to you. I conclude that the 
letter is from Mr Fergusson.” 

“No!” said Katherine, ‘it is from my uncle Graham, and is 
full of bad news, respecting the health of my dear grandmother. 
He, and my aunt, think her sinking fast, and wish me to take 
advantage of his escort back to Edinburgh. He will be in 
London on the twenty-sixth, which is to-day, and will leave it 
on the thirtieth. I must join him there, in the interval. The 
call is too peremptory to be deferred. Dear as you are to me, 
Geraldine, and now dearer than ever in your accumulating trials, 
still my father’s mother has the first claim on me. As for Ken- 
neth,” added she, smiling, ‘* I would have made him wait some 
months for my return, were it only to punish him for not 
writing.” 

‘* Probably the letter is directed under cover to Lord Hunger- 
ford,” said Geraldine, ‘in which case you will have it by the cross 
post to-morrow evening. And then, if you hear not, I shall 
conclude that Mr Fergusson has travelled up with your uncle 
Graham, and intends to surprise you by his presence in Port- 

Place ; while I, as you perceive, am careful to follow Kel- 
soe’s prudent advice, that ‘ young ladies should always know of 
a surprise beforehand.’ ”’ 

The entrance of the servants with the dinner, prevented any 
farther conversation at this time, and, during the rest of the even- 
ing, Geraldine, whose state of excitement called for incessant 
occupation, made rough drafts of the various letters she must now 
be called upon to write. She accomplished one to her former 
governess, one to a friend who had taken deep interest in her 
apiritual conflicts, some time previous to her present inquiries ; 
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and these, with other letters which were written before she went 
to rest, were all locked up, until she should have conquered the 
repugnance, the almost terror, with which she thought of writing 
that one letter, which must be sent before every other, namely, 
that to General Carrington. ‘* After my Kate has left me,” 
thought she, “ I will bind myself to this difficult task: till then, 
I will be solely hers !” and on this did she act, and Miss Graham 
encourage her to act, during the few remaining days which inter- 
vened, before the departure of the latter for London. 

** T cannot but rejoice, dearest Katherine,” said Geraldine, in 
one of their many conferences, ‘‘ that a positive duty, although 
a melancholy one, recalls you at once to your favourite Scotland, 
and prevents your sacrificing yourself any longer to a friend, 
who, during the last six months, has been the cause of unceasing 
and painful anxiety to you. Well do I know, that you would 
have remained with me, in spite of love in the north, and popery 
in the south, had not Mrs Graham's illness decided for the 
former.” 

Yes! I would have remained with you, Geraldine, although 
my warnings and counsels have proved of no avail. However, 
I cannot but see that all is arranged for us far better than we 
could have arranged it for ourselves. I am prevented from 
being a witness of that, which, in the detail, would deeply pain 
me, but to the bare fact of which I have at length submitted in 
hopeless resignation: while you, instead of your opposing and 
disapproving Kate, may now surround yourself with enthusiastic 
admirers, and solace yourself with their approbation. One 
parting advice I must, however, give. Let nothing induce you 
to admit the addresses of any Roman Catholic, before you your- 
self become one. I speak this, well knowing that you are by 
far too highly favoured by nature’s and fortune’s gifts, not to 
have many enemies.” 

‘© I defy their calumnies,” said Geraldine, proudly—too 
proudly: ‘‘but do not talk about me just now, let us talk of 
Scotland. You are happy, dear Kute,” added she, embracing 
her friend, “in the contemplation of an union, which truly de- 
serves the name. Oh, what is the mere absence of fortune, 
when earthly affection and heavenly hopes are the same! I 
envy you your journey back to your chosen land, where alone, 
according to your ideas, is to be found the purity and peace of 
the gospel. I think, Kate, that your very poverty is exquisite!” 
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Miss Graham smiled, but the smile was one of sadness, as she 
replied, —“ It may be exquisite to contemplate in a poetical point 
of view, while nothing rough or coarse intrudes itself: but trust 
me, Geraldine, there are many things which can never have 
entered the scope of your experience, but which render poverty 
truly galling to the proud and sensitive mind. The personal 
intercourse which must be endured with inferiors, the possible 
intrusion of familiarity, the sense of equally ‘ gentle blood’ with 
those who would either patronize or forget you ; all this——” 

‘* All this,” interrupted Geraldine, ‘‘would be nothing, 
provided that he for whom I willingly and cheerfully endured 
it, were possessed of sufficient real dignity, to feel unmoved by 
the weakness and baseness of others.” 

‘* You have now mentioned not only my capabilities, but my 
fears,” said Katherine. “In spite of my regard for Kenneth, 
I see the one vulnerable part in the character I had thought 
perfect ; and while 1 am ready to renounce much for him, with- 
out feeling it a sacrifice, 1 am forced to see, that, in renouncing 
much for me, he does feel it to be a sacrifice.” 

Tears, a rare thing with Katherine Graham, rose in her eyes, 
but this proof of woman's weakness was instantly conquered by 
woman's strength. ‘‘ Geraldine,” said she, ‘‘ I trust that you 
so fur understand my character, as to believe, that the paltry 
common-place fear of not marrying the man I prefer, weighs 
but as a grain compared to the heavy humiliating load of con- 
victed disappointment in his character.” 

“‘ Katherine,” exclaimed Geraldine, ‘‘ this is harsh, and too 
hasty also to be just. Wait till your arrival in London, and 
then, if you find him not—oh no! not even then, condemn a 
friend unheard. Remember, also, that a man is bound in honour 
not to press on the devoted self-denying disposition of woman, 
but to think while she only feels!” 

‘* Do not repeat all that fashionable sophistry to me,” inter- 
rupted Katherine. ‘* When a woman, with the full use of her 
intellects, consents to marry an avowedly poor man, who, at 
length, informs her officially that he is not rich, as if this point 
were a novelty to them both—when he continues, furthermore, 
to prate of honour, as if he knew the meaning of the word, and 
of exposing the dear object of his affection to privations, &c., as 
if this ‘ dear object’ meant anything but himself—what can she 
feel towards him who is obliged to deceive himself before he has 
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the courage to deceive her; what can she feel but contempt? 
This contempt I now feel from the bottom of my heart ;—but 
oh | it is hard to feel it for Kenneth Fergusson !” 

‘“‘ Surely,” cried Geraldine, ‘‘ you must have some surer 
knowledge than mere forebodings of the worldly spirit which is 
to cloud your future life? You must have received some com- 
munication which you conceal from me ?” 

Miss Graham, without reply, placed in Geraldine’s hands the 
following letter, which had reached Elverton Hall that morning. 
The plausible contents might have appeared neither ecld nor 
hollow to Geraldine, but for the news previously received of 
the writer's improved income. As it was, she perused this 
farewell with the deepest indignation : 


“© My dearest Katherine, 

‘* You have doubtless heard, through Margaret, 
of the addition made to my labours by the death of Mr Crawford, 
and the determination of those high in office to make each sub- 
ordinate do the work formerly divided between two. A truly 
paltry method of retrenching the expense of public offices, for 
the additional salary is too contemptible to be mentioned. I do 
not expect to stand the labour of this mental treadmill much 
longer. It is perfectly unsuited to my former tastes and attain- 
ments. The exertions of my good brother, the Laird, to push 
me forward in the world, without untying his own purse-strings, 
may at length get me the long talked of secretaryship to Sir 
Alexander Gillespie, and exile me for some years to the Colonies. 
However! be my fate what it may, it must, alas! be a lonely 
one ; for I could not be so selfish as to involve the woman of my 
affections in hopeless poverty and misery; and, greatly as [ 
suffer, it will be some mitigation of those sufferings, to know 
that you, my ever dear Katherine, will exert the good sense and 
vigour of mind for which I have so greatly admired you, and 
endeavour to forget, amongst your more fortunate English friends, 
one, who can now, alas! be only a source of pain to you. In 
dwelling on your happiness, I shall catch from it some faint 
reflection, and be rewarded for the sacrifice 1 now make. [I 
shall, from time to time, hear of you through my sister, with 
whom I trust all those friendly relations will be kept up, which 
tormed her happiness ;—und believe me, that no distance, nor 
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lapse of time, can ever change the sentimenta of deep respect 
aud regard, with which I am, dearest Katherine, 


Your sincere friend, 


Kenneru Stewart Gorvon Frrcusson.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I feel like one who treads alone some banquet hall! deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, and all but he departed. 
Muore. 


Two days after the receipt of this letter, Katherine Graham left 
Elverton Hall, to join her uncle, Mr Graham, in London. The 
parting between her and Geraldine was far beyond the mere 
supension of their hourly and confidential intercourse, for each 
felt that much was about to be demanded of her strength and 
fortitude, before she again met her friend, and now, by mutual 
consent, these last farewells were brief, and not a tear was shed, 
Geraldine returned from watching the carriage, which conveyed 
from her the warm-hearted and faithful Katherine, and wandered 
through the lonely apartments. ‘* Perhaps,” thought she, ‘this 
desolation may remain unchanged, and I have heard the last 
friendly voice, and received the last friendly embrace, to be 
given me in my father’shome!” This foreboding of ill, however, 
did not prevent her from beginning, on that day, her dreaded 
task, and, steady to her resolve that neither timidity nor tender- 
ness should have power over her, she finished, by the evening, 
her long and painful letter to General Carrington. Giving 
merely a rapid sketch of her mental history, up to the epoch of 
the Warden’s visit, she, from that date, entered more into detail 
respecting her progress towards Catholicity, dwelling on those 
essential truths in which the Protestant communities had dis- 
appointed, and the Catholic Church had fully satisfied her. She 
recalled to her father how often he had both ridiculed and de- 
plored her religious anxieties and doctrinal changes, and appealed 
to his tenderness, whether it would not comfort him to see his 
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child in perfect peace? She then turned to the circumstances 
of her visit to, and return from, Sedgemoor Priory, disclosures 
as formidable as that on which they had depended ; but in avow 
ing to General Carrington that her renunciation of Protestantism 
had involved that also of her noble admirer, she felt that she 
could well appeal to her father’s proud and susceptible sense of 
honour, treating it as a thing impossible, that a child of his could 
ever descend to compromise or concealment for the sake of any 
alliance, were it the first in the kingdom. She reminded him 
also of his early lessons in frankness and moral courage, and of 
his saying, that, when it resulted from the fear of man, ‘‘ he who 
carried a secret carried a curse!” Little did Geraldine think 
that every word of this theme would be a dagger in the heart of 
General Carrington, whose conscience had indeed dictated these 
lessons to his infant daughter, and whose lofty reputation and 
manly bearing, had added the more convincing argument of 
example in all that had ever come within the scope of her 
observation. 

The following evening, after the despatch of this important 
etter, Geraldine drew from her desk those already written to 
poth her uncles. That to the Warden was carefully read again 
and again, a word added here, and retrenched there, where the 
meaning might have been expressed too concisely for clearness, 
or with toe much amplification for strength: while that to her 
favourite, Edmund, after a hasty re-perusal, and a deep long- 
drawn sigh, was sent the same night to the Vicarage, with the 
hope of calling forth an answer on the next day. ‘‘ Now the 
worst is over!” thought Geraldine ; and, with somewhat light- 
ened spirits, she wrote the following lines to Lady Winefride 
Blount :— 


“My dear Madam,—The time has arrived more specdily 
than either of us, perhaps, anticipated, in which I am to prove 
my grateful obedience to your injunction, and to call on you for 
guidance andsupport. I left Sedgemoor Priory, on the twenty- 
sixth, probably for ever! My friend, Miss Graham, has returned 
to Scotland, and I now accept your ladyship’s invitation to 
Burnleigh. I had hoped for the still greater pleasure of welcom- 
ing you here, but on maturer consideration of my father's cha- 
racter and opinions, I judge it best not to invite your ladyship's 
Catholic servants amongst his Protestant household during his 
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absence. This I have told him in a letter just despatched. I 
am grateful for the strength given me—pray for me, that it fail 
not !"” 


The night, which witnessed the dismissal of the above four 
decisive letters, was the close of the old year; and, if few even 
of the careless can, without some passing feeling, hear its knell 
struck by the midnight clock, and the instant announcement of 
its successor rang by the merry bells, it may be concluded, that 
to our heroine the memorics and hopes of that hour were fraught 
with emotion. The several belfries in the town of Elverton were 
nearer to the Hall than those of the Valley Church, yet, from 
the direction of the wind, and the aspect of the windows, the 
bells of Woodbridge were those which fell the most distinctly 
on Geraldine’s ear, and mingled with her first visions of the 
night, as at length, overcome by all the fatigue and agitation 
she had gone through during the past week, she for the first 
time slept profoundly. 

It had long been the custom at Elverton Hall, for the tenants 
and household to celebrate the first day of the new year, and 
Geraldine, in the midst of her anxieties, had not forgotten this. 
She gave directions to the steward, and to the new housekeeper, 
that the festivities should take place as usual, and confiding in 
the warm attachment which the principal part of the dependents 
bore their absent master, she herself superintended the placing on 
a bracket, at the end of the tenants’ hall, one of the fresh casts of 
General Carrington’s bust, which she had found awaiting her 
return from Sedgemoor. If any thing could have increased the 
attachment which she had, from her infancy, inspired in the 
hearts of her dependents, it would have been this delicate 
appreciation of their fidelity and love; and the lvud cheers, 
which reached the library in which she sate, were succeeded by 
a petition, that their dear young lady would condescend to pass 
along the north gallery, that they might thank her, and drink 
her’s and the General's health. This could scarcely be refused; 
and Geraldine, attended by Mrs Kelsoe, looked from this 
appointed place of communication on the assembled inmates and 
guests, with smiling welcome, courtesied with her usual grace 
to the uproarious health-drinking, and even made a short speech, 
after which she withdrew, in the full satisfuction, that, however 
ill at ease hersolf, she had contributed to make eighty persons 
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as happy as hospitality and merry-making could possibly effect. 
This thought, and the expected reply from Lady Winefride 
Blount, cheered for a while the solitude to which she had 
returned in the library, where the faint sounds of music and 
revelry from the tenants’ hall were nearly overpowered by the 
winter blast, which rushed impetuously through the avenue, and 
howled amongst the brambles. Never having been an invalid, 
and therefore unaccustomed to solitude within reach of festivity, 
Geraldine felt as though this present isolation was a foretaste 
of that soon to come, and in the depressed state of her spirits, 
she listened to, and looked around, on every thing as though it 
were for the lust time. On other occasions, her father and her- 
self, with their guests, had joined the tenants’ feast, and then 
returned to talk and Jaugh round their own blazing hearth: but 
now every one seemed already gone for ever! The necessity 
of exertion, while anything remained to be done, had kept up 
the feverish excitement of her spirits, but now she must be pas- 
sive, at least, till the answer should arrive from Burnleigh ; and 
to be passive, and to wait, was, just at this time of solitude and 
approaching bereavement, the most difficult and painful part that 
could be assigned her. Another hour passed, and Geraldine, 
finding it impossible to fix her attention to any book, was alive 
only to the strange loneliness of her feelings now increased by 
the stilling of the distant sounds of human fellowship ; while new 
and mysterious breathings seemed around her, and she felt that 
the powers of her mind were becoming unequal to struggle 
against the nervous sensations which began to steal over her. 
She pushed her chair backwards, till it touched the wall, and 
drew the table after her: still she could not fix her attention to 
any occupation. She cast her eyes around the room, and having 
neglected to ruise the lamp, or to stir the fire, its vast obscurity 
oppressed her. Again she heard, or fancied she heard, the 
same breathing sound, and that it came from one of the large 
octagon windows, before the recess of which hung dark green 
damask curtains. Geraldine would now have given all she pos- 
sessed to reach the bell, but could not; and she had not even 
the comfort of knowing that over-exertion of mind and feeling 
had alone produced this nervous state of terror. Some time 
elapsed, and she was still sitting erect, with her eyes fixed on 
the nearest recess, when, to her unspeakable relief, a servant 
entered, bringing a letter to her from the vicar of Woodbridge. 
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Her heart now beat with contrary emotions, but, desirous to 
prevent a recurrence of the tremor she had so painfully endured, 
she pulled aside the dark curtains, and entered each recess, be- 
fore the servant, having attended to the lights and heat of the 
room, again retired. Geraldine’s dread of the letter from her 
beloved uncle was second only to the arrival of one from Spain. 
She felt that humanly speaking, nothing could change her fixed 
mental convictions ; but she also knew how peculiarly suscepti- 
ble she was to gentle remonstrance and entreaty, and especially 
feared that, in the present weakened state of her mind, the con- 
tents of this letter might inducesher to hesitate and delay, when, 
having made the first difficult step, all ought to be steady ad. 
vance. Mr Sinclair wrote as follows :— 


“ My dear Niece,—I cannot reply to your communication of 
yesterday without great pain, I might say anguish, of mind. 
Through the silent hours of the night, I lifted up my soul in 
prayer, for the companion of my youth, and the friend of my 
matured years. I prayed for your father, that the shock might 
neither injure him, nor recoil on you. I prayed likewise for 
myself, that no selfish feeling might imbitter my regrets that you 
have deliberately chosen to Jeave my simple ministry, and the 
venerable Church which received your baptismal vows as well 
as those of confirmation, and to desert that altar, where I have 
so often administered to you the bread of life, and where I had 
hoped to join your hand with one deserving of you. Can you 
renounce all this? But I reproach you not. May our Heavenly 
Father over-rule this evil for your ultimate good! I leave you 
now in words, that denote my feelings more perfectly than, in 
this hour of painful disappointment, I could hope to express 
them! They are the words of one who fought the good fight, 
and whom, I trust, we both shall meet, where minor differences 
shal] be lost in the perfect love and enjoyment of Him, who will 
be all in all!—* We may die without the knowledge of many 
truths, and yet be carried to Abraham’s bosom ; but if we die 
without love, what will knowledge avail? I will not quarrel 
with you about any opinion; only see that your heart be right 
with God, that you know and love the Lord Jesus, that you love 
your neighbour, that you walk as your master walked, and I de- 
sire no more. I am sick of opinions, I am weary to hear them, 
my soul loaths this frothy food! Give me solid and substantial 
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‘religion, give me a humble gentle lover of God and man. A 
man full of mercy and good faith, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy,—a man laying himself out in the work of faith, the 
patience of hope, the labour of love. Let my soul be with these 
Christians wheresoever they are, and of whatsoever opinion. 
‘ Whosoever thus doeth the will of my Father, which is in 
Heaven, the same is my brother, sister, and mother!’ Thus 
felt John Wesley, and thus feels and subscribes your still devoted 
friend and uncle, 
‘¢ Epmunp Sincrarr.” 
@ 

Geraldine pressed this letter to her heart. ‘‘ Dearer than 
ever,” cried she, “never have I been disappointed in your 
Christian charity, never have you given me a causeless wound, 
and your reward shall be found in that sure promise, ‘ blessed 
are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy !’” In the letter to 
her uncle, Geraldine had enclosed a short but affectionate note 
to his wife, referring to the letter for all explanations, and en- 
treating her never to speak to herself on a subject of necessary 
disunion, but to let all kindly intercourse continue on those 
many points of Christian union, on which the writer herself pro- 
mised to dwell. She also gently intimated to Mrs Sinclair that, 
having found some of the deepest theologians on the Protestant 
tide, ineffectual to detain her from the Catholic Church, it 
could not be expected that one of her own sex should bring for- 
ward any thing new or unanswerable. Great, therefore, was 
her annoyance, when, on the following morning, Mrs Sinclair 
was announced, and in spite of Geraldine’s reiterated entreaties, 
bean, in all the confidence of ignorance, to enter the lists of 
controversy. An hour of worse than useless discussion ensued, 
when, becoming desperate at the total failure of her expected 
conquest, though ‘she had not forgotten the weapons most 
familiar to her, namely, caresses, upbraidings, and tears... 
Mrs Sinclair, habitually incautious, uttered many things in the 
heat of the moment, which even she looked back upon with 
some misgivings, and which worked upon the naturally haughty 
temper of Geraldine, till she fully and openly expressed her 
contempt. Things were thus gathering to a most alarming 
crisis, when a carriage drove past the library windows, and 
stopped before the hall. “Zam at home,” was Geraldine’s re- 
ply to the precautionary inquiry of the servant, before he 
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attended the summons of the bell, and, in a few instants, 
(Jeraldine’s eyes and heart were gladdened by the sight of Mr 
Everard. 

‘*¢ And so you thought I had forgotten you,” cried he, as he 
scized Geraldine’s hand, unconscious of the presence of Mrs 
Sinclair: “ You thought to yourself, ‘Oh, yes! old Everard 
knows very well when he is well off, and will find it very con- 
venient to be displeased with me, until the Sedgemoor party 
breaks up, when perhaps he may find his way back to the Hall.’ 
Ha ! was it not so? You know it was!” 

‘* No, indeed,” replied Geraldine. ‘I knew very well that 
you had reason to be displeased with me, but that after your 
anger should have passed, nothing would detain you from visit- 
ing me in my solitude—a solitude, however, of only two days’ 
continuance ;—here is Mrs Sinclair.” 

Mrs Sinclair feared Mr Everard, and after many kind in- 
quiries on his part, and timid replies on hers, she departed, tell- 
ing Geraldine that she would write to her, and also make her 
uncle write again ; to which last assurance Geraldine paid little 
tegurd, feeling that the letter which she so carefully cherished 
could never have a successor. 

“‘ My dear girl,” said the old gentleman, when they were left 
alone, ‘‘ I come charged with every thing that is kind from 
Lady Hungerford. 1 am the bearer also of a letter to you.” 

“ From herself?” interrupted Geraldine. 

‘* Partly from herself,” replied Mr Everard. 

* Oh! why bring me letters or messages?” cried Geraldine, 
alarmed at the effect they might have’ on her. ‘I know the 
kindly feelings towards me of both Lord and Lady Hungerford; 
it has almost broken my heart to pain them ;—I want no assur- 
ances of their regard.” 

‘But you must read the letters,” said Mr Everard: “ you 
must not be obstinate and prejudiced as a woman, while you are 
candid and liberal as a theologian :” and he drew from his pocket 
a thick letter. Geraldine was confident that Lady Hungerford 
could never have written all its contents, and it was, therefore, 
with more pain than surprise, that she drew from her ladyship's 
envelope, the dreaded letter from Lord Hervey. 

** Well!” cried Mr Evcrard, ‘‘I shall look at the old pictures 
about the house, or have some talk with Mr Hilton, while you read 
that letter—and remember that I am to take back an answer.” 
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Geraldine’s first impulse, as Mr Everard withdrew, was to 
throw the letter from her, while, leaning with both arms ona 
table, she remained for a while in painful and irritated thought, 
in which, however, Lord Hervey had no part, excepting as 
connected with Mrs Sinclair’s remarks during her most injudicious 
visit. Geraldine, with a mind jarred and unhinged, had received 
all the communications of that lady with apparent contempt, but 
they had wounded as deeply as could have been designed. To 
brave the world in the cause of truth; to join the band of 
hitherto aspersed Christian worshippers ; to sacrifice riches, and 
popularity, and even the softer feelings of the heart, to the 
voice of conscience, all this was to bear adversity in the way 
that exactly suited her lofty nature: but to become a Catholic 
when all the neighbourhood were persuaded that she did so for 
the sake of Sir Eustace de Grey; to refuse Lord Hervey, when 
rumour gave forth that the difficulties had not been on her side, 
but on his; to pursue the course which would appear to justify 
all these assertions,—this was to bear adversity in the way thut 
was the most galling to a proud and sensitive woman, and 
Geraldine recoiled from her appointed task. Conscious of her 
weakness, she dreaded to open the letter, which doubtless would 
tempt her by reasonings and concessions, which she might not 
have strength to oppose. ‘‘ The art of Satan is employed in 
adapting temptations to our own especial characters and tem- 
pers. Our education, natural turn of mind, family prospects, 
duties, difficulties, must all be considered, if we would detect the 
governing principle of our hearts, and learn whether worldly or 
spiritual things chiefly influcnce us. It is easy to abstain from 
that love of the world, to which our disposition is opposed ;”— 
and, we may add, very difficult not to follow it in its plausible 
sympathy with some of our loftiest feelings. Geraldine’s vul- 
nerable point was where she deemed the fortress the most im- 
pregnable, namely, the side of womanly pride and dignity ; and 
the enemy of souls well knew how to hide the breach he was 
gradually making. What no argument, no tenderness, no am- 
bition, could effect, might yet be gained by the paltry ‘ on dits’ of 
a country neighbourhood, and Geraldine once more reflected, 
that to become a Catholic, yet to marry a Protestant, would be 
to stifle for ever the breath of scandal, and prove the purity of 
her motives to the world. 

‘‘ Why, you have never even opened the letter,” exclaimed 
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Mr Everard, on his return to the library. ‘ That is a confession 
of weakness, young lady.” 

“ A sense of weakness is in itself strength,” replied Geraldine, 

ousing herself, and determined to keep secret the struggle of 
her mind. 

“ Capital!” exclaimed he. “I never knew you fail in an 
answer yet: but come, we must seriously talk over this 
business.” 

“1 do not think you are consistent in the part you take in 
it,” said Geraldine. You once told me not to think of Lord 
Hervey, for that you wished him to marry the Countess Angela; 
when, on the contrary, you now seem to desire this ill-starred 
union as much as Lady Hungerford herself could do.” 

‘“‘ Because the circumstances are completely changed,” said Mr 
Everard. “ When I thought that you were very sensibly resolved 
to remain a member of the Church of England, in its true sense, 
acting up to all she inculcates, and becoming a guide to the 
ignorant, and spur to the slothful of her communion, then I 
wished you to marry a Catholic, that the prejudiced family, on 
each side, might learn wisdom, and cultivate peace. But now 
that you are determined to take this most unnecessary step, and 
to leave your appointed post in the Universal Church, to follow 
out some theories, in which, perhaps, 1 may too much have 
helped you, now I wish you to marry a Protestant, for the same 
good cause of toleration and peace. Where's the inconsistency 
of this? ‘I beg your pardon,” said Geraldine, “ for thinking 
your conduct inconsistent. 1 do not acknowledge the wisdom of 
your plan, but still, I give you credit for consistency ; and now, 
may I defend myself, in my turn, against your charge, of un- 
necessarily quitting my appointed post in the Universal Church ?"’ 

“* Yes! defend yourself; but let it be quickly done, that you 
may read your letter.” 

‘¢ My defence is briefly this,” continued Geraldine. ‘I find, 
in the Church of England, no assistance whatever in obeying 
her commands, and I leave her, for the express purpose of ful- 
filling them in the ancient Church, whence she borrowed them.” 

Mr Everard laughed; but, faithful to his trust as ambassador, 
he recalled his young friend’s attention to the important letter, 
which lay still unopened, and at length prevailed on her to give 
it an attentive and earnest perusal. As Geraldine continued to 
fix her eyes, if not her attention, on the last paragraph of the 
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letter, Mr Everard merked the conflict which was reflected on 
her brow. She then left the room, but, within an hour, she re- 
turned, and proved, by the reply which she authorized him to 
give to Lord Hervey, that, if the conflict had been severe, it 
had been succeeded by a resolve, as calm as it was determined. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The door is closed—but soft and deep 
Around the awful arches sweep 
Such airs as soothe a hermit’s sleep. 


From each carved nook, and fretted bend, 
Cornice and gallery seem to send 
Tones that with serapha’ hymns might blend, 


On the third day following Geraldine’s decisive conversation with 
Mr Everard, the travelling barouche rolled once more through 
the lodge gates, on the Sedgemoor and Burnleigh road. Of the 
two occupants, one was weeping, while the other, her arms folded, 
and her looks fixed on vacancy, seemed perfectly unobservant both 
of the objects which were rapidly passed, and of the grief of her 
companion. Ten miles were traversed in this manner, and the 
first exclamation from either lady or attendant, was called forth 
by the sudden motion given to the carriage by the coachman, in 
turning the horses from the well known cross road, which led to 
the gates of the Priory. 

* Pretty creatures,’ cried Mrs Kelsoe; ‘‘ it is as hard to turn 
a horse as a Christian, from what he’s used to.” 

At the entrance of the town of Burnleigh, one of the servants 
descended to inquire at a shop the exact direction to the house of 
Lady Winefride Blount, and, as Geraldine heard the reply, 
“ Next to the Catholic chapel, down the lane, first turning to 
the right,” she recalled these words of St Augustine,—** Among 
the many considerations that bind me to the Church is the name 
of Catholic, which, not without reason, in the midst of so many 
heresies, this Church alone has so retained, that, although all 
heretics wish to acquire the name, should a stranger ask where 
the Catholics assemble, the heretics themselves will not dare to 
peint out any of their own places of worship.” Geraldine now 
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felt the reality of her vicinity to the friend who was anxiously 
awaiting her arrival, yet this caused no emotion. Wound up to 
that pitch of strength and self-possession, necessary for the task 
she had imposed upon herself, she had, during the three days 
succeeding Mr Everard's visit, accomplished all that yet remained 
to be done, before taking the decisive step of becoming the guest 
of Lady Winefride Blount. More letters had been written, 
several painful conversations had taken place with persons in the 
neighbourhood, who conscientiously thought it their duty to give 
their warning voice to the infatuated Miss Carrington ; and, after 
another scene with Mrs Sinclair, and one still more distressing with 
the distracted Mrs Kelsoe, Geraldine had nerved herself to hear 
the solemn farewell of her beloved uncle and his children, and to 
tear herself from the circling arms of her favourite little cousin, 
who continued to upbraid her with—‘* You don’t love your god- 
child any more!” Lady Winefride’s invitation had been frank 
and eordial, yet, as the carriage now turned down the wooded 
lane pointed out by the shopman, Geraldine thought of the fond 
hearts she was grieving and forsaking, and, as she recalled Lady 
Winefride’s reserved manner, sighed to think that mere kindness 
and calm approval was to greet her at the dwelling of her Catholic 
friend. During the last three painful days, her feverish excite- 
ment had amounted to irritability, the most distressing to her 
tender conscience. She now desired not to feel: it became al- 
most a prayer, and, at length, mistaking exhaustion for apathy, 
she assured herself that the stunning of her own susceptible feel- 
ings was a permanent change, in answer to her repeated supplica- 
tions. The carriage now stopped before the entrance to the first 
Catholic dwelling she had ever visited, and Geraldine was con- 
firmed in her hopes of passiveness of feeling, as she followed the 
servant, who announced her arrival, in dignified self-possession, 
which seemed to have become a necessity arising from her present 
isolated position. ; 
Geraldine had expected to find Lady Winefride alone, and was 
surprised to hear the sound of other voices issuing from the door, 
before which the servantstopped. He paused, however, but for aa 
instant, and then, proceeding to a small room beyond, opened the 
door, and Geraldine found herself encircled in the arms of Lady 
Winefride. A long and fervent embrace was given, while tears 
roiled down the cheeks of the elder friend. At length, the emo- 
tions of the heart found utterance, and, while she still held the 
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silent Geraldine to her bosom, the long unheard tones of approval 
“were poured unrestrainedly from the lips of the hitherto reserved 
and caatious Lady Winefride. 

‘*Thank you, my kind friend,” said at length the unhappy 
girl ; “I owe you much gratitude, and by and bye, perhaps, I 
shall feel it. At present, all is dried up here”—placing her hand 
on her heart,—‘‘ and what is worse, the spiritual as well as the 
natural affections are gone: the understanding too is obscured. 
I do not remember why I am about to become a Catholic ; I have 
‘forgotten all the train of reasoning once so clear to me. I am 
‘proceeding mechanically, and often doubt whether my brain is 
cupable of guiding me.” 

‘Again Geraldine submitted to the fond embrace of her friend, 
and felt the tears fall on her brow and cheeks; but she would 
willingly have rushed from her, and from every one, and have 
courted the wild solitude of the heath which was spread before 
the windows. It was a relief when, after a while, Lady Wine- 
4ride proposed to show her to the room allotted to her, and, after 
placing her on a sofa, gave orders that no one, not even Mrs 
"Kelsoe, should disturb Miss Carrington. ‘‘ I too will leave you 
for an hour, my poor child,”’ said her ladyship ; “ and I exact but 
one promise, that you will not leave the room till my return.” 

‘© { will promise not to leave the room,” suid Geraldine, 
anxious to be Jeft alone ; and Lady Winefride withdrew. ‘‘ How 
ungrateful I must seem, how ungrateful I am,” was Geraldine’s 
first reflection ; ‘“‘but the greatest repugnance to every thing 
‘Catholic seems to possess me. Am I really about to be entrap- 
ped into a darkly mysterious creed, and this in spite of the tears 
and warnings of so many virtuous and learned of the Protestant 
Church? Surely I have arrived at this termination of my spiri- 
tual journey by slow and well authenticated steps. I was, during 
thé whole of that time, in full possession of my intellect and judy- 
ment—that is, I believe so. I have no powers of reasoning left 
mow. Am | to wait, or to goforward? Is this deadening of my 
faculties a trial of my faith, or a warning ‘sent me, or a tempta- 
tion ? Oh my head—my head!” Incapable of farther thought, 
she continued to lie on the sofa for some time, nearly insensible. 
The first thing which recalled her benumbed senses, was the 
gentle sound of music, so soft, so dreamy, so ethereal, that Ger- 
aldine at first fancied she had been dead, and had awakened to 
nyela’ harpings. -Soon the tones swelled into rich effect. She 
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recognised the organ, and the mingling of bass and treble voices, 
which rose and fell in waves of solemn sound. She still lay mo- 
tionless, but no longer cold, suspicious, ungrateful. What no 
partings, however tender, no greetings, however joyful, no cen- 
sure, no praise, could effect, was wrought by the unexpected and 
soothing influence of sacred music. She now wept violently, and 
then exhausted, yet in calm and peace, listened to the solemn 
modulations of the organ, as the voices ceased. In regaining her 
powers of memory, Geraldine recalled to mind, that, from the 
position of the roonmih which she had been left, she must be 
close to the chapel ; she also remembered having heard Lady 
Winefride speak of the inestimable privilege of living where no 
illness, nor stormy weather, could prevent her attending the ser- 
vices of her Church ; and she concluded that, from this very room, 
her friend had, during a Jong illness, been favoured by the high 
privileges she so greatly valued. Rising from her recumbent 
posture, Geraldine softly opened a door on the side whence she 
had heard the music, and found herself in a large curtained tribune, 
or gallery pew, whence, without being observed, she could see 
all that passed in the chapel below, into which she now looked 
with intense interest. 
The winter's day was drawing to its close, and the chapel was 
in deep twilight, relieved only by the lights at the altar, and 
those in the choir, which latter were only discovered faintly 
gleaming through the crimson curtain which surrounded the or- 
gan. The voices now began, alternately solo and chorus, to sing 
‘the ‘* Litany of our Blessed Lady,” and, at the touching fall of 
the voice, at each “‘ Ora pro nobis,” Geraldine’s tears again fell, 
till, at the close, when the subdued voices of the whole choir sup- 
plicated more than sang, the thrice repeated ‘*‘ Agnus Dei,” she 
dropped her head, and wept the most delicious tears she had 
ever known. They were the harbingers of returning hope and 
love. Geraldine no longer doubted and trembled. She felt that, 
in her present earthly desolation, her God was with her, never 
to forsake her; and she almost fancied an audible voice saying to 
her, * Oh! thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt 2” 
More hymns succeeded ; one of these was the well-known Christ- 
‘mas hymn, “ Adeste Fideles ;” and the whole concluded with 
Beethoven's simple and touching “‘O sacrum Convivium,” du- 
ring which the Benediction of the blessed Sacrament was given. 
and: Geraldine’s head was bowed, in Catholic faith and awe, fith 
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the rest of the flock. All now silently departed, the priest and 
the acolytes into the sacristy, the general congregation, by the 
public door, into the road towards the town, and the family of 
Lady Winefride Blount through a private door, into the vesti- 
bule of her dwelling-house. 

“I can love you and thank you now,” said Geraldine, throw- 
ing her arms round Lady Winefride’s neck. ‘I am happier and 
better, and, for the first time since leaving Sedgemoor Priory, 
I have wept.” 

‘* T rejoice to hear it,” replied Lady Winefride. ‘I fixed on 
Thursday for the pleasure of receiving you, because I expected 
that the effort of coming to me would be such as nothing but heav- 
en could repay, and, on that day, we have, during the time of 
indulgence, the privilege of benediction in this chapel.” 

‘* Do not speak of the effort of coming to you,” said Geraldine ; 
‘ but rather that of leaving those I have now left, as if for ever,” 
—and she again wept unrestrainedly. At length she inquired, 
whether there was not a large party visiting her ladyship at that 
time ? 

‘‘ No,” replied Lady Winefride. ‘I have no room for a 
large party. A few intimate and devout friends are with me, 
but to-day all but myself and you dine with our good priest, Mr 
Conway, at the chapel-house, and we shall be left to an unre- 
served téte-a-téte, for I threaten you with no introduction, not 
even to Mr Conway, till to-morrow.” 

The friends then descended to their quiet dinner; and, after 
a few hours, when rest and calm sympathy had restored Geral- 
dine’s wasted strength, her spirits gradually revived, and she 
gratified her kind friend by smiles and questions, and would even 
have entered upon the history of her departure from Sedgemoor, 
and all that it involved, had not this and every subject of excite- 
ment, been interdicted by Lady Winefride. 

From the same dread of over-pressure on a mind already too 
highly wrought, this experienced friend postponed the discussion 
of any theological questions, till Geraldine should have passed 
some days in the calm enjoyment of Catholiv privileges, and re- 
fused to reply to the remaining “ conditions,” which Geraldine 
told her must be conceded to her, before she conld become a 
Catholic. These were,—to be allowed to receive the sacraments 
fa both kinds—to continue the constant reading of the Scriptures 
—fo be dispensed from saving the Litany of Loretto—and to 
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have nothing to do with indulgences! Lady Winefride smiled, 
and replied, ‘‘ Rest assured that Mr Conway will give you every 
comfort possible, by either leading you to hope for what yon now 
desire, or satisfying you so completely respecting the wisdom of 
the Church, as to leave you willing in all things to sacrifice your 
private judgment to her divinely delegated authority.” 

‘But these are matters of discipline, not of dogma,” said 
Geraldine. 

‘‘The power of the Church to grant indulgences,” replied 
Lady Winefride, ‘is a matter of faith, not of discipline. But 
remember your promise, to cease from controversy until after 
to-morrow. Give those pale cheeks, and hollow eyes, some 
chance of recovery.” 

‘< ] cannot recover till I am perfectly convinced of all, even the 
smallest things, proposed for my belief in the Church 1 am about 
to join,” said Geraldine: ‘‘but I have this consolation, I am 
sure that eventually I shall be satistied. It is more from 
curiosity, and from a remembrance of incurable stupidity re- 
specting these indulgences, that 1 am so anxious to have them 
either explained, or abolished.” 

‘* We must endeavour to do the former,” said Lady Winefride, 
again smiling ; ‘‘ for the Church is little likely to change, or her 
children likely to desire a change, in one of her most consolatory 
and blessed favours.” 

«*T know that ‘indulgence’ is not leave to commit sin,’’ said 
Geraldine; ‘‘ and | therefore begin to suppose, that it must mean 
that, during the time of indulgence, Catholics are exempt from 
their more rigorous and penitential duties, that they keep holiday 
from confession, penance, and such constant church-going, and, 
in fact, are, for the time being, Protestants."’ 

*¢ On thecontrary,” said Lady Winefride, ‘ never are the con- 
fessionals and chapels more thronged than during the time of in- 
dulgence.” 

“‘ And you just now spoke, I remember, of the benediction 
being given every Thursday, during the indulgence. But what 
is the indulgence then ?”’ cried Geraldine ; “1 give up guessing 
in despair.” 

“© Mr Conway will tell you,” said her ladyship, ‘‘and with 
additional effect, as you are come to us at the very season, this 
being the Christmas indulgence, beginning on Christmas mad 
and not to end till the Epiphany.” 
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On returning at an early hour to the room, which Geraldine 
already loved from its vicinity to the chapel, she delayed ringing 
for her maid, as Lady Winetride lingered with her, and they 
both passed into the tribune. 

** Qh!” cried Geraldine, sinking on her knees before the front 
of the tribune, “ how beautiful, how holy! Every thing breathes 
of God |” 

As she said this in a raised tone of voice, Ludy Winefride 
geritly pressed her arm, placing her finger en her lips. 

Geraldine looked round, to ascertuin the reason for this caution, 
but perceived no one. Her friend was now engaged in prayer, 
and Geraldine remaining on her knees, also raised her heart to 
God in gratitude and love. When they had returned into the 
room, Lady Winefride explained herself, by saying, ‘‘ Did you 
perceive the lamp suspended before the altar? It burns day and 
night, in token to all who enter this chapel, that the blessed 
sacrament is kept within the tabernacle.” 

These words and the look of awe and devotion which accom- 
penied them, rested forcibly on Geraldine’s mind, and the extent 
of Catholic faith on that point of sublime mystery, succeeded to, 
and superseded, every other which had lately occupied her 
thoughts; and, filled with emotion, she again stood before the 
entrance to the tribune. 

‘“* This chapel,” said Lady Winefride, still speaking in a sub- 
dued tone, “‘ was, during the times of persecution, covered with 
a false ceiling, and the only entrance to it was through this very 
door, which, on any alarm, was backed by wainscoting kept ready 
in the house, and presented the appearance of a shallow closet. 
This house has never passed from the possession of Catholics, 
although the chapel house has been witness to many changes in 
ite possessors. You are therefore sheltered in the very bosom of 
Catholicity, dear child, and may its treasures be yours in rich 
abundance. To-morrow the hour for Mass is nine o’clock. You 
ean enter the tribune, curtained as it is, in your dressing-gown, 
should you wish to rise so soon after your fatigues.” 

6‘ J shall certainly rise,” said Geraldine, “ unless taken ill; but 
tell me, Lady Winefride,” added she, suddenly looking round the 
room, “ why am I thus privileged? how do you yourself enter 
the chapel? is there another door to this pew? Oh, I see it tg 
the case. I have your ladyship’s own room.” 
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““ You have,” said Lady Winefride ; ‘and I bleas the Divine 
Providence which has led you to it.” 

“* But I cannot bear to benefit at your expense,” said Geral- 
dine- ‘ Oh! why do you spoil me by all this indulgence ?” 

““ If I found it any great exercise of self-denial, to leave my. 
favourite room for a favourite friend,” replied her ladyship, 
siniling, ‘‘it would be a proof that self-indulgence, the vice of 
old age, was creeping fast upon me. So be comforted, especially 
us you are aware, that we Catholics have some superstitious 
pleasure in renunciation of all kinds.” 

‘* Ob, I cannot be reconciled to this,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ and ® 
you ought not to insist upon it, my too kind friend. Why not 
let me also have pleasure in renunciation 2” 

“‘ To renounce your own will,” said Lady Winefride, ‘‘is by. 
far the most difficult and meritorious thing which any one can 
attempt ; to the natural heart, it is like the camel passing through 
the needle’s eye ; and especial grace can alone effect it. Let me. 
see you begin your Catholic life by consenting, against your, 
will, to make use of all that I have endeavoured to arrange for 
your comfort : and now, good night ; Almighty God protect and. 
bless you.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Never in my breast 
Did ignorance struggle so with desire 
Ot knowledge, * * % 
So on I far'd in thoughtfulness and dread, 
Dante, Carcy's Translation. 


Greatowe found in Mr Conway, the Catholic priest of Burn. 
leigh, much to disappoint, and much to delight her. The for.: 
mer, however, consisted merely in the good man’s being too fat, 
teo red, and too jocular, to please her over-refined und fastidious: 
taste ; while the latter was inspired by the deep piety, strong. 
senae, and varied information, which, sccompanied by, the 
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sweetest benevolence, was ever ready for those who required 
them. Geraldine soon imparted to him her remaining perplexi- 
ties, and the conditions which she must insist upon, before she 
entered the Catholic Church ; and after some desultory conver- 
sation on these topics, she entreated him, first to explain what the 
Catholic Church really meant by granting indulgences, and 
plenary indulgences, and even selling them ? 

“ As for selling them,” replied Mr Conway, * you may as well 
ask, why Judas sold his Divine Master for thirty pieces of silver ; 
for the Catholic holds, that to be concerned in buying and sell- 
ing the spiritual treasures of the Church is a sacrilegious crime ; 
and while we lament that such infamous transactions should ever 
have taken place, we look on them as treason against the pure 
doctrine of Catholicity. We do not retort upon the Church of 
England that she sanctions simony, because we often see and hear 
of advertised, as well as secret, transactions of that nature, re- 
specting benefices, with the cure of souls annexed tothem. And 
the assertions by Bishops Watson, Porteus, and other Protestant 
divines, respecting the Catholic doctrine of indulgence, is exactly 
in accordance with all their other wilful misrepresentutions of the 
ancient Church.” 

‘1 almost begin to despair,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ of ever under- 
standing the truth.” 

“ Your mind has been bewildered by all you have heard and 
read on the subject,” replied Mr Conway ; so that what would 
have been an easy task to one simply ignorant, is rendered diffi- 
cult by previous misconception. Let me then dislodge these im- 
bibed notions, by telling you first that indulgence is not, and 
never could be, leave to commit sin of any kind, past, present, 
or tocome. Secondly, that indulgence has nothing to do with 
forgiveness of sin, or with the eternal punishment due to it. 
Thirdly, that it implies no exemption from repentance or from 
penitential and other good works. Fourthly, that it is not the 
transfer to sinners on earth, of the overplus goodness or justifica- 
tion of the saints in Heaven, through the ministry of the Pope. 
And now, Mies Carrington, having told you what an indulgence 
is not, let me tell you what itis. Indulgence then is a relaxa- 
tion of the canonical penance enjoined by the Church, in which 
we believe is contuined the actuul remission, by God himeelf, of 
the whole. or part, of the temporal punishment due to sin in his 

, sight. You, who are doubtless well acquainted with your Bible, 
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will be enabled to recall many instances of the Almighty pardon- 
ing the guilt of sin, and remitting the eternal punishment due to 
it, and yet leaving a temporary punishment to be endured by the. 
penitent sinner. Thus, for example, the sentence of spiritual 
death, and everlasting torments, was remitted to our first father 
upon his repentance; but the sentence of corporeal death was 
never remitted. You will remember also, that, when God re- 
versed his severe sentence against the idolatrous Israelites, He 
added, ‘ Nevertheless, in the day when I visit, I will visit their 
sin upon them.’ This visitation was in temporal punishment. 
Again in the case of King David, that model for penitents, the 
inspired Nathan tells him,—‘ The Lord hath put away thy sin,’ 
that is the eternal punishment of it—but he adds, ‘ Nevertheless, 
the child that is born unto thee shall die, —which was the tem- 
poral punishment of his transgression. One instance more. 
When David’s heart smote him for the pride and vanity which 
Jed him to number the people, the Lord pardoned him, but still 
Jeft him his temporal punishment, giving him the choice of war, 
pestilence, or famine. I said that 1 would give you but one in- 
stance more; but I must recall the penitential conduct of the 
Ninevites, and the temporal punishment which they voluntarily 
undertook, in order to avert the just wrath of God ; which works 
of penance were not only accepted, but their example held out 
to our imitation by Jesus Christ himself, when he tells us, that, 
at the last day, this people will rise up in judgment against us, 
if we do not copy their example.” 

‘* This appears to be the only instance,” said Geraldine, ‘‘in 
which the eternal and the temporal punishment were both can- 
celled. I suppose that, in the Catholic Church, the eternal 
punishment is remitted by absolution, and the temporal punish- 
ment by indulgence. My mind used to be confused between 
these ; but no wonder, considering the perpetual misrepresenta- 
tions given me on the subject of indulgences.” 

‘In the early Church,” continued Mr Conway, “the pen- 
ances, or temporal punishments, which were often very severe, 
were, according to the honest simplicity of that age, performed 
in public or, at least, made no matter of secrecy. In these 
times of morbid sensibility, and where, from difference of creed, 
public penance would be almost impossible, the Church permits 
@ more private mode of penance, and grants the indulgence, 
to her penitent children, of substituting works of mercy, of 
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secret devotion, and self-denial, for the ancient canonical pene 
ance.” 

** But,” said Geraldine, “ I hear of plenary indulgence, which 
means a full and perfect indulgence. In that case adi the 
temporal punishment is remitted ; and Catholics become, for the 
time being, Protestants.” 

** Before you make us like Protestants,” said Mr Conway, 
*‘ you must hear the conditions of a plenary indulgence. Those 
granted to the faithful in the four districts of England, are at the 
times of Christmas,—the first week of Lent, Easter, Pentecost; 
the feasts of Saints Peter and Paul; the Assumption ; the feast 
of St Michael, and that of All Saints. At these times, instead 
of severe and public penance, before being admitted to the 
privileges of these great festivals, the Church exacts but this 
preparation, First, that the faithful confess their sins, with 
sincere repentance, to a priest approved by the bishop ; Secondly, 
that they worthily receive the holy communion; Thirdly, that, 
if their state and condition will allow it, they give some alms to 
the poor, either on the eve, or the day, of their communion ; 
Fourthly, that, on the day of their communion, they offer up 
some prayers to God for the whole state of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world, for bringing back all straying souls to the 
fold of Christ, for the general peace of Christendom, and for the 
blessing of God upon this nation. These are the conditions on 
which the temporal punishment is forgiven, or, in other words, 
the indulgence is granted,” continued Mr Conway; “the dif- 
ference between this penitential preparation and that laid down 
before some of the other festivals, being too inconsiderable to 
detain you with it. You will perceive, that for the Church ‘to 
give leave to commit sin’ on the holy conditions | have just 
inentioned, is tuo absurd to be admitted by any rational mind.” 

«* Protestants never read or hear of these beautiful preparations 
for the penitent’s approach to the sacred festivals of his Church,” 
said Geraldine ; ‘‘ and, while they rail at indulgences, they enjoy 
them self-granted and unconditionally.” 

** And, therefore, without a blessing,” rejoined Mr Conway. 

“ And now, Mr Conway,” said Geraldine, “that 1 have 
overcome my objection to indulgences, nay, more, that I think 
them most wise and holy, I take courage to tell you that I dis- 
like excessively the use of the word ‘ penance.’ It conveys still 
to my mind the notion of heartless, mechanical work, ur der a 
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heavy taskmaster. Why do you not use the word ‘repentance,’ 
which implies a change of heart ?” 

te But would it be wise, or even rational,” returned Mr 
Conway, “ to abolish a word, which is understood in its full and 
beautiful meaning by all the Catholic Church, merely because 
the deserters from her vilify and misuse it?” 

‘* For the sake of concession to Protestant prejudice,”’ said 
Geraldine, ‘‘ it were better to call it ‘ repentance.’ ” 

‘* But we cannot,” said Mr Conway, smiling, “ prefer a part 
to the whole. The two words are not synonymous. Penance 
includes repentance; but contains likewise ‘confession’ and 
‘ satisfaction ;’ and, in this its full acceptation, it ranks among 
our sacraments.” 

‘* Ah! that word ‘ satisfaction,’ alarms me no longer,” said 
Geraldine; ‘‘I understand it to mean the practical part of 
repentance.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by Lady Winefride, 
who came herself to announce the early dinner, which had been 
thus arranged, in order that a long evening might be given toa 
project, which she had much at heart, and of which Geraldine 
was already apprized. This was the forming a regular choir of 
amateur singers, that High Muss might be performed, every 
Sunday and festival, in the Burnleigh chapel, which had hitherte 
been left to the chance compassion of visitors, or to the hired 
and expensive services of public performers from S——. Geral- 
dine was enchanted at this opening for her vocal powers in the 
service of that Church, to which her whole soul was devoted. 
She had promised her venerated friend to lead the contralto 
voices, and to assist, by her scientific knowledge of music, in all 
the rehearsals: and now, in all the pleasurable excitement at 
having so interesting and soothing a task before her, she hastened 
to the party already assembled in the dining-room, when the 
first person she saw advancing eagerly to greet her, was Sir 
Eustace de Grey. At another moment, this meeting would 
have been still more full of emotion: even now, surrounded as 
they were by the prose of life, each felt the sympathy of the 
other, and before Geraldine had withdrawn her hand from De 
Grey’s warm grasp, her eyes had filled with tears, and it was 
some time before she could recall her thouzhts from the home 
she had perhaps forfeited, the friends she had forsaken, and all 
the sorrow she had known, since the renewal of their acquainte 
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ance in the abbey ruin. The first rehearsal, however, of the 
projected Church music, was an interesting topic to all at table, 
and Geraldine, recalling her thoughts from the past, entered,with 
enthusiasm into the various plans proposed for the good govern- 
nent and prosperity of the choir. All the party were in high 
spirits, none more so than the good priest at the bottom of the 
table, and Geraldine reminded De Grey of his having so often 
expatiated on the simple and heartfelt cheerfulness of Catholics, 
when freed from the constraint of those who might misjudge 
them. 

‘* T have never been in English Catholic society before,” said 
she, ‘‘and you can scarcely imagine the continued interest I 
have, in listening even to the most commonplace observations, 
from those who believe such sublime truths.” 

As Geraldine said this, De Grey looked very much as if he 
thought that she could scarcely imagine the “‘ continued interest 
with which he listened even to the most commonplace observa- 
tions” that fell from her: but before he could reply, Lady 
Winefride, addressing him, said, with rather pointed meaning ; 
«* Our choir, Eustace, starts under favourable auspices. In the 
first place we have the unexpected advantage of Miss Carrington's 
rich tones, to lead the contr'alto parts, and, to my joy, I now 
hear from my friend, the Rev. Mr Turner, that our dear Angela 
will soon bring her cherub notes for the leading soprano.” 

‘¢ Oh! what delightful news,” cried Geraldine, with such 
genuine and evident satisfaction in her look and tone, that Lady 
Winefride smiled in reassured happiness, und De Grey, turning 
to the lady seated beside him, discussed the merits of Webbe, 
Ricci, Paxton, Novello, and other sacred composers, who had 
condescended to write for small choirs. The lady he addressed, 
hesitated about joining the choir, on account of the unconquerable 
dislike she had to binding herself to anything, however pleasant 
or praiseworthy. From this arose some raillery, respecting the 
vows of nuns and of wives, and then, returning to the incon- 
venience of engaging rashly in this amateur choir of Burnleigh, 
the fair lover of indolent freedom appealed to Geraldine, whether 
it were not better to delay beginning, until there should be at 
least two to each part. ‘‘ Now just conceive,” added she, 
“the thraldom in which Sir Eustace is about to place himself, 
when there is no bass voice but his own.” 

“ Surely,” replied Geraldine, “‘the same voice could join 
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eccasionally, which gave forth such rich and feeling tones, the 
other evening, at the Benediction, and which, far beyond the 
other voices, conveyed to my heart the full meaning of the sacred 
words: I think Lady Winefride told me that it was a Catholic 
resident, who sang that evening. Cannot he bear his part ?” 

‘“ He is quite ready to do so,” said De Grey, colouring 
violently. 

‘‘ Do you mean the bass voice at Benediction, last Thursday ?”’ 
said the lady smiling. “I am afraid that Sir Eustace will gain 
little by Ais assistance.” And the truth now flashing across 
Geraldine's mind, that she had unconsciously given this flatter- 
ing tribute to De Grey’s own powers and expression, she became 
still more confused than himself, and never loved Lady Winefride 
more truly, than when she gave the signal for retiring to the 
discussion of § Chump Books,’ ‘ Long Books,’ and ‘ Motet Books,’ 
in the drawing-room, where, until the parts assigned each singer 
should be sufficiently perfect to prevent the necessity of talking 
and practising, the rehearsals were to take place, instead of in 
the chapel. 

Two young ladies arrived shortly after, announced as Miss 
Somerville and Miss Grant. ‘The former, who had too violent 
a cold to enable her to sing, but whose zeal would not permit 
her to remain at home, had brought with her a young Protestant 
iriend, whose musical talents were noted in the neighbourhood, 
and whose clear soprano voice would, she thought, enable the 
choir to dispense with her own. Lady Winefride greeted her 
unexpected guest most cordially, thanking Miss Somerville for 
having prevailed on her to favour the choir, at the momentous 
point of starting ; and the gentlemen now entering, her ladyship 
sate down to the instrument, and modulated through major and 
minor keys, to the entire satisfaction of Geraldine ; while poor 
Miss Grant, whose countenance denoted anything but happiness, 
continued to whisper to her ardent friend, that she ought to bave 
told her she was bringing her to sing with Roman Catholics, 
which she had not fully explained ; and that she did not know 
what her father would say, ifhe knew she was going to ‘‘ sing 
High Mass!” 

‘* And I am sure I know not what Mr Conway would say,” 
returned Miss Somerville, laughing at the term used by her 
friend. ‘‘ No one but the priest can sing High Mass. How- 
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ever, you are not called upon by this party to sing at High 
Mass, either; we only ask you to assist in the practising till I 
am recovered.” 

** But what words I shall have to sing,” said Miss Grant, 
with increasing terror and dislike; ‘all in Latin, and idolatrous ! 
Oh, indeed Ellen, if I had understood that the sacred music you 
begged me to join, was the popish muss, I never should have let 
you hurry me off as you did.” 

“* Come, young ladies,” cried Lady Winefride, who, during 
the latter part of this dispute, had been consulting with those 
most experienced, respecting the choice to be made of the music 
before her ; “here is a desk, with its lights between every two 
persons ; and now, Eustace, take to each desk a ‘ Chump-book,’ 
and look out Webbe’s F, in three parts, for the ‘ Kyrie’ and 
* Gloria,’ Paxton’s § Credo,’ and Ricci’s ‘Sanctus,’ § Benedictus,’ 
and * Agnus Dei.’” 

In about ten minutes more, all was arranged, voices cleared, 
‘Lady Winefride had promised to give the tenor his note at a 
forinidable part, and the first burst of the Kyrie was given, when, 
lo! a fresh delay! Miss Grant had failed in courage, when ac- 
tually pronouncing the Latin with Catholic accent,—the Latin 
of the mass, which she had been taught to consider the Devil's 
own tongue, and had shrunk away, leaving her poor friend to 
make a despairing attempt at the treble solo in ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ 
which totally failed. No one at that moment felt proper com- 
passion for Miss Grant but our heroine, whose own fears and 
scruples, scarcely yet overcome, led her to feel for one still 
blinded and deceived. She could not be spared, to take a 
‘soprano part, because, directly her true and steady contr’alto 
left her companion, (a young person with a magnificent, but un- 
taught, voice) this voice losing its guide, immediately ranged 
tifter soprano, tenor, bass, “in wandering mazes lost; und 
Lady Winefride, giving up this impracticable measure, turned 
yound to the now silent circle, exclaiming,—“ Will any one ex- 
plain to Miss Grant the words we request her to sing, while | 
practise over parts of the ‘ Credo’ with Mr Barker, our nervous 
tenor ?” 

‘* Oh, I will,” cried Geraldine, joining the young lady, who 
had retired to the farther end of the room, ina state of great 
annoyance and alarm. “ I am sure that were I to translate the 
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words of the Catholic service to you, Miss Grant, you could 
not object to any part; for I conclude that you are not a dis- 
senter, in the Protestant acceptation of the term.” 

*¢ Dissenter !” cried Miss Grant, ‘“‘no indeed. My father is 
curate of Burnleigh.” 

“ Then,” said Geraldine, ‘he must love and admire the 
Church of England Liturgy, and is in the constant habit of say- 
ing with yourself and the rest of his congregation ; * Lord have 
mercy on us: Christ have mercy on us!’ Should you have any 
scruple in singing, as well asin saving, these words ?”” 

“ Of course not,” replied Miss Grant. 

‘* Well, then,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ You can sing the Kyrie 
Eleison without farther scraple; and if so, can you object to join, 
as with the choir of the heavenly host, in singing ‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men.’ 
‘We praise Thee, we bless Thee;’ and so on through the whole 
of that part in the Church of England Communion Service, be- 
ginning in the Latin ‘ Gloria in excelsis?" ” 

“Oh! I did not know about that being sung,” replied Miss 
Grant. * Of course I would sing that.” 

‘‘ Have you, then, any objection to singing the Belief, or 
* Credo ?’” 

“ What a question! to be sure I have not.” 

* Or any shrinking from this declaration : * Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth, the heavens and earth are full of the 
majesty of thy glory.’ ” 

‘© Ob no! for those sublime words are also in the Chureh of 
England Communion Service.” 

“And perhaps you have heard before, ‘ Blessed is He who 
cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the highest !’” 

‘* Yes I have, they are the words of those who spread their 
garments and palm branches before our Lord, in his triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem.” 

‘* Then if you are not only acquainted with all this, but ad- 
mire and are touched by it, what think you of these concluding 
words: ‘ Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us; give us peace !’” 

“Indeed,” said Miss Grant, rather hurt and piqued, ‘you 
scem determined, ma’am, to select exactly those parts of the 
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service, which, as a Christian, I must love and respect, and you 
tell me nothing about the rest of it.” 

‘*I suppress nothing,” said Geraldine ; ‘‘ I have carried you 
through the regular service of the choir, at High Mass. The 

Offertory,’ which is changed according to the festivals, is not 
to be sung to-night, for we cannot yet tell whether the vocalists 
will be ready by Easter, or must wait till Whitsuntide, for their 
first performance; but you could not object to the Easter Hymn, 
er to the hymn for Whitsunday.” 

‘* Certainly,” hesitated Miss Grant, ‘‘in what you have told 
me, there does not seem anything so very objectionable; but 
still___” 

*‘ Objectionable!” at length cried De Grey, in a transport of 
indignant enthusiasm; ‘‘ Objectionable! Grant me patience, 
Heaven! How long are the inspired words of the angel who 
brought us good tidings of great joy, and those of the multitude 
of the heavenly host, to be suspicious to the Protestants of Eng- 
land, when uttered by the mouths of Catholics! The very sen- 
tences, also, which Protestants have retained in their Church 
Service, as expressive of the most sublime and heartfelt devo- 
tion, these are superstitious, idolatrous, blasphemous, from the 
children of the ancient Church.” 

‘* How could I tell!” pleaded Miss Grant. 

‘*Et vitam venturi seculi; Amen,” now sang forth Mr 
Barker, giving thereby notice that he had conquered the diffi- 
eulties in his part of the Credo; and every one being impatient 
to recommence, Miss Grant was again handed to her post, and 
conciiiated even Sir Eustace by the currect and feeling manner 
ja which she performed the 1eading part assigned her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ave Maria! Mother blest, 
To whom caressing and carest 
Clings the eternal child ; 
Favour’d beyond archangel’s dream 
When first on thee in tenderest gleam, 
Thy new-born Saviour sinil’d. 
Keeble, 


Geracoine had sunk to rest, after the harmony of that evening, 
in a state more nearly approaching happiness than she had known 
for years. The holy words pronounced by those she trusted, 
and the touching music which had accompanied them, followed 
her even in sleep, and mingled with the visions of the night. 
That solo, which the bass voice had taken in the ‘‘ Gloria” was 
again sung, every inflection was remembered, and, in this vision- 
ary repetition of the evening, the chapel, not the drawing-room, 
was the scene. Angela de Grey likewise was there, in lieu of 
the little Protestant. It was she who took the first solo in 
Ricci’s ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” and stood with her hands clasped, and a 
cowl over her face, uttering such unearthly yet lovely sounds, as 
an Eolian harp best gives. Then Sir Eustace sang not as he 
had first done, but poured forth deep and solemn moans; and 
when it came to Geraldine’s turn, she gasped and could not 
utter a note, and all the congregation waited, and looked up, 
till, at length, with a despairing effort, she awoke to the unusual 
circumstance of discovering the reality to be: better than the 
fiction, and was happy to lie awake a little while, in the security 
of her newly found happiness. 

On the following morning, Geraldine reminded Lady Wine- 
fride that Mr Conway had promised to devote an hour each 
day to. her remaining doubts and difficulties, until she should 
ery ‘enough! I am a Catholic!” A message was accordingly 
sent to the chapel house, and, after some time, Mr Conway 
appeared, having been detained by peace-making. 

“You have been indeed well employed,” said Geraldine, 
‘there is no office to which a surer reward is promised.” 

‘* And now,” said Mr Conway, smiling, ‘I am to be peace- 
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maker oetween you, Miss Carrington, and some still unexplained 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, and where | see a willingness 
to know, and not to combat, the truth, I am delighted to be 
thus called upon. We, yesterday, got over the terrible difficulty 
of indulgences, that is, 1 trust we did so. Perhaps you will 
prove to me that you perfectly understand the Catholic doctrine 
on this point ?” 

‘ J understand,” replied Geraldine, “ that, as Christ gave to 
his Church power to remit the eternal punishment of sin. on the 
sincere repentance of the sinner, so did He likewise bequeath to 
His Church the power of remitting the temporal punishment 
under certain conditions. If this mode of viewing absolution 
and indulgence be correct, I shall find little difficulty in remem- 
bering to distinguish between them. And it strikes me as a 
curious cavil in Protestant writers, that, while they have retained 
the power in their own Church of canonical punishment, they 
should object to the merciful part of commutation of punishment 
under certain holy conditions.” 

“St Paul,” said Mr Conway, “saw fit to forgive the tem- 
poral punishment which still remained due to the guilty Corin- 
thian, after his sincere repentance had obtained absolution. The 
Council of Trent,” continued he, ‘‘ proposes nothing more to our 
belief, upon the subject of indulgences, than that ‘the power of 
granting them hath been given by Jesus Christ to his. Church, 
and that the use of them is salutary,’ adding, that it ‘should be 
retained with moderation, however, Jest ecclesiastical discipline 
come to be enervated by an excess of mildness,’ which shows, 
that the manner of dispensing indulgences has discipline chiefly 
for its object.” 

‘¢ But oh, Mr Conway,” suddenly exclaimed Geraldine, “ I 
had forgotten the most difficult part, the only terrible part of 
indulgences,—it is the carrying them into purgatory. I cannot 
believe that priests on earth can have influence over the state of 
separate spirits !” 

‘* Nor does the Catholic Church assert it, in the sense which 
your objection seems to imply. She teaches, indeed, that 
indulgences are beneficial to the souls in purgatory; but she ex- 
pressly declares, that they operate, not judicially, or authorita- 
tively, but simply by way of assistance or satisfaction, —depend, 
ing for their efficacy on the merits of Christ, which are offered 
te God in recompense for the sins of the deceased, and deriving 
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the application of these merits from the execution of some good 
work, performed for that purpose by the living meinbers of her 
body. It is clear that, in this doctrine, there is no undue 
assumption of authority ‘over the state of separate spirits." The 
influence exerted, is the influence of the merits of Christ; the 
authority claimed by the Church is, that of assigning the con- 
ditions, on which, in certain cases, these merits shall be applied: 
and to accuse her, therefore, of asserting an improper jurisdic- 
tion, for thus applying them, is no better than to say, in refer- 
ence to another point in which you are already satisfied, that 
each individual who breathes a prayer for a soul in purgatory, 
arrogates to himself an ‘influence over the state of separate 
spirits.” And now for your next difficulty.” 

“ The next which occurs to me,” replied Geraldine, “ are the 
terms applied to the Virgin Mary in the Litany of Loretto. I 
feel her to be ‘blessed among women,’ I rejoice that all nations 
should call her thus; she is indeed ‘ highly favoured,’ ¢ full of 
grace ;’ and, if I find such joy in the perfect communion of 
saints in prayer, I must surely feel more love and confidence in 
this exalted creature’s prayers for me, at the throne of grace, 
than in those of any other saint in glory. I can say with the 
whole Catholic Church, ‘ Holy Mary, pray for me ;° but I shrink 
from giving to the created mother the titles and attributes which 
I ever felt were for the uncreated Son, her God as well as mine. 
I see a prayer book on that table: let me state my objections, 
and hear your defence, my dear sir, to every line of this Litany.” 
Geraldine then opening the ‘‘ Garden of the Soul,” at the 
‘«* Litany of Loretto,” which is used in private, as well as in 
public, by every Catholic, made a running commentary on it im 
the following manner :—‘“‘ There can be nothing to alarm us in 
the opening of the Litany. On the contrary, the supplication to 
the Holy Trinity, to ‘have mercy on us,’ and the change, 
directly we invoke the blessed Virgin, to the simple ‘ pray for 
us, show at once the distinction made by the Church between 
the creature and the Creator. I love all her titles also, as 
Mother and Virgin; but now follow those which I wish explain- 
ed. I do not, perhaps, object to ‘ Mirror of Justice, or Right- 
eousness, because that she must have been, if full of grace ; but, 
? Seat of Wisdom,’ that appears to me to apply only to God. 
* Cause of our Joy,’ is, of course, in refe ence to her bringing 
forth our ‘ Joy,’ our salvation, and I do not object to the poetical 
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appellations which follow: they appear fanciful, but they proba- 
bly refer to prophecy concerning this wondrous creature. My 
disapproval now begins... How can the Catholic Church ven- 
ture to term the created Mary, ‘Ark of the Covenant,’ ‘Gate of 
Heaven! ‘Refuge of Sinners’? These high and glorious titles 
belong solely to Christ. I finish my protest against this Litany, 
by objecting to call the blessed Virgin, ‘Queen of Angels—of 
Patriarchs—of Prophets,’ &c. Not that I mistake the sense in 
which this is understood; but it is a hazardous term to use, 
when we address our God as King of Heaven. It is placing her 
on seeming equality, and it is inviting the Protestant assertion, 
that the Catholic system is borrowed from Paganism; it is, in all 
appearance, the Jupiter and Juno of the Mythology, and I will 
frankly own to you, my dear sir, that 1 am hoping against hope, 
when I call upon you to explain and justify these titles given by 
your Church to the blessed Mary.” 

** Miss Carrington,” replied Mr Conway, “you deserve to be 
set at rest, for your observations on this, and every point on 
which I have had the pleasure of conversing with you, show 
solid thought and discrimination, as well as pious sensibility. 
You are right in conjecturing that most of the terms of respect 
and love, given to our blessed Lady in this Litany, are taken 
from the prophecies concerning her, which prophecies are, by 
Protestant commentators, interpreted to mean exclusively the 
Christian Church. When David says, in the forty-fourth 
Psalm, ‘The queen stood at thy right hand,’ &c., you do not 
accuse him of placing the Church on an equulity with God: 
therefore, in seeking for the figurative meaning of these expres- 
sions, when used towards our blessed Lady, we must, in common 
fairness, be guided by our immovable doctrine, that there is but 
‘one God,’ and with this doctrine ever present to your mind, 
you will readily rejoice in acknowledging the sublime dignity, to 
which, as mother of the world’s Redeemer, the blessed Virgin is 
exalted above the other created inhabitants of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. It is as Mother of God, that she is termed ‘ seut of 
wisdom,’ He being the eternal wisdom whence alone she is 
replenished. The ark of the Old Testament contained the 
covenant of the old law, and was holy, being sanctified hy what it 
contained. So likewise is the blessed Mother holy, and called thé 
- ark, because she has borne Him, who is the ‘ Mediator of the 
mew cuvenant,’ just as she is called ‘ Morning Star,’ from beiug 
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the harbinger of that bright day which has brought immortality 
to light. The other expressions to which you object, ‘ Health 
of the weak,’ ‘Refuge of sinners,’ refer to our trust in her un- 
ceasing prayers offered for us to the throne of her Eternal Son. 
Thus, you will find, that in every prayer, litany or hymn to the 
Virgin Mother, the great mystery of our redemption is the 
theme, and that every striking title, and endearing epithet, 
addressed to her, is founded solely upon our adoration of the 
Divinity which overshadowed, and was born of her.” 

Geraldine was much interested in following Mr Conway 
through this explanation, and declared herself, at length, satis- 
fied, respecting the use of these high titles in honour of the 
Mother of God. ‘I will rest satisfied,” said she, ‘ with all 
you have explained to me to-day. My remaining difficulties are 
not forgotten, but I have every hope of their being dispelled, 
and I must not monopolize your precious time.” 

“In truth, I have an engagement,” replied Mr Conway, 
looking at his watch: “ but only tell me the hour which would 
be the most convenient to you each day, and I will so arrange 
my other affairs as to reserve that hour for Miss Carrington 
alone.” 

Geraldine, with many expressions of her obligation to Mr 
Conway, for the time and thought which he had bestowed on 
her, now took leave, and went in search of Lady Winefride, 
who had promised to read her some interesting documents re- 
lating to the execution of those celebrated adherents of the 
Stuarts’ cause—the Earl of Derwentwater, Lord Kilmarnock, 
and others. 

Lady Winefride, however, was engaged with a poor woman, 
and Geraldine, while waiting her return to the drawing-room, 
carelessly took up the newly arrived county paper, when the 
following paragraph caught her eye :— 

‘‘It is no longer a subject of conjecture that, the beautiful and 
accomplished heiress, whose retreat has hitherto bid detiance to 
every gallant siege, has now fled into the ranks of popery; this 
flight, which is said to have taken place at night, from E-——n 
Hall, to the cottage of a high born devotee of that school, hav- 
ing occurred sume days since. Rumour, with its hundred 
fongues, is still busied in affixing different motives for this 
‘Hegira. Some insist that the secret but cunstant visits oi « 
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popish priest in the vicinity have effected this sot disant eon- 
version: othera, that an attraction of a more tender nature is the 
motive ; a third class confine their observations to the mistaxen 
military ardour of a certain gallant general, who, without reflect- 
ing that ‘the better part of valour is discretion,’ has quitted the 
command of his own castle, and, regardless of domestic foes, lin- 
gers to assist the cause of despotism in a foreign land. We 
understand from good authority, that the fair ‘renegade’ will 
shortly embrace the double chain of hymen and popery ; the 
plans of ambition and of interest, on the part of a certain 
impoverished baronet, having proved successful over feminine 
credulity.” 

‘“‘ Impertinent! contemptible!” cried Geraldine, throwing the 
paper from her, and standing erect, like the image of her proud 
father, as Lady Winefride entered the room. 

“Is this the result of your long conference with our good 
priest?’ said her ladyship, startled at what she conceived a 
fresh misconception on Geraldine’s part, of some Catholic 
doctrine. 

“Lady Winefride,” said Geraldine, again taking the paper, 
and pointing out the insulting paragraph, “ You will perceive 
that, from respect to you and yours, I cannot continue your 
guest.” 

Much surprised at her young friend’s manner, and still more 
by these words, Lady Winefride read what was given her. At 
first her colour also rose, and her countenance took that fixed 
determined expression which it had borne during Geraldine’s 
first acquaintance with her. Soon, however, this passed away, 
and, at the climax of the insolent insinuation, she smiled. 

“You can smile, Lady Winefride,” observed our too sensitive 
heroine ; “I cannot! To think that vulgar crowds will, from 
this malicious paper, dare to utter their ignorant calumnies, and 
pretend to understand a character like that of Sir Eustace de 
Grey—this makes me feel as if I were determined to tread at 
once on the neck of this hydra, by taking leave of you, even 
were it for ever—but I cannot smile !” 

Again did Lady Winefride smile, and, with all the open 
benignity which her countenance had lately worn, she said— 
“There are other modes of slaying this ‘hydra’ than that which 
you propose. Remain quietly here for the present.’ It is far 
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better for us to send Eustace into banishment, than to part, until 
letters arrive from General Currington. In the meantime, it is 
possible that the arrival of Angela may permit me to publish the 
engagement, which I trust may be fixed beyond farther doubt 
between her and my nephew.” 

‘* And well would it have been,” said Geraldine, *if the un- 
accountable mystery of this engagement had not continued so 
long.” 

“It shall continue no longer for you,” replicd Lady Wine- 
fride. ‘I am at liberty to explain the peculiar circumstances 
under which Angela has been placed, and which exonerate her 
from any charge of caprice in an affair, which, with her sensitive 
conscience, has been more painful perhaps to her than Eustace. 
His position, however, is one of some trial, and I would that 
he were either wholly unshackled, or wholly bound {” 

Geraldine’s heart beat at these last words, she even forgot the 
annoying paragraph, in the interest they excited ; but the des- 
tinies of Eustace and Angela de Grey were not to be unveiled 
to her at that time. Lady Winefride’s other guests entered the 
room, and necessarily occupied her attention. Morning visitors 
also called, and filled up the time till dinner; while Geraldine 
retired to feed on somewhat turbulent thoughts. Hitherto the 
child of prosperity, and of that better part of prosperity, the 
golden opinions of all who knew and spoke of her, Geraldine 
could not bear the degradation (so she felt it) of being misjudged 
by the public. She could not yet submit to the only touch- 
stone of her submission to God’s designs respecting her, of 
bearing reproach and evil report for His sake. She said in 
her heart, as many other weak children of God have said, 
* Any thing but this!” but this was, from its very nature, 
the one thing appointed to the high-minded Geraldine UCar- 
rington. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


With two wings a soul is lifted up above earthly things; that is, with simplicity 


and purity. 
Thomas a Kemp. 


In the deop window-seat of the convent-parlour at N——, 
sate the Countess Angela de Grey, watching the merry troop of 
pensioners, that, frolicking round the young nun who had charge 
of them during this hour of recreation, passed from their appro- 
priated wing of the building, and bent their steps towards the 
avenue, which led from the Convent to the high road, the limit 
of their walk being half way down this avenuc, the whole extent 
of which was two miles. The fair creature who followed them 
with her blue eyes, and faintly echoed their merry laugh, might, 
in that evening hour and darkened room, have passed for one of 
those youthful pensioners detained in penance. Her fair auburn 
ringlets fell on a cheek and throat of childhood’s colouring, and 
her fairy figure was dressed with the simplicity of that age. Yet, 
as she turned to greet the lay sister, who entered with the even- 
ing’s Jogs for the par)our fire, it might be seen that thought, and 
suffering, and beregvement, had left each their traces—thut girl- 
hood, and first womanhood, both, had passed, and that Angela 
de Grey was thirty. 

As the lay sister crossed the room, one of the logs of wood 
escaping fell on the floor, and befure the exclamations of the sis- 
ter were over, the Countess had sprung {rom her seat, and seized 
the refractory billet, which she placed on the fire. 

‘“¢ Take care of the splinters with your little hands, Countess,” 
cried the old woman, smiling. 

“ Why, sister Martha, this is not the first time I have helped 
you to carry wood,” said the Countess Angela. ‘* Do you not 
remember the great heaps we used to collect for you duriny re. 
creation, while old Cecily was fancying that our exertions were 
for her? but you were the favourite.” 

« Ah! and IJ used to tell you, when you pretended to be pre- 
paring for works of mortification, that the greatest of all was hav- 
ing no favourite.” 
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“So you did, sister Martha, and you never spoke more wise- 
” 


** | never spoke wisely in my life,” said Martha, biuntly. 

“Well, then, you can repeat wise things,” said the Countess, 

** Yes, I can do that, thanks to our holy rule. There strike 
the seven minutes! How I do waste my time!” 

‘* What, in talking to me?” inquired the Countess, laughing. 
‘*T wish I could have had you at the Bavarian Court, sister Mar- 
tha; what a treat you would have been !” 

‘“* Much better for you to come back to us, and forget a wicked 
world,” replied sister Martha.—‘ What should I do at court?” 

‘Upon my word, I do not know,” said the Countess, still 
laughing, and embracing the uncouth lay sister, ‘* excepting that 
it would have been a fine opportunity of suffering.” 

“< Ah, but we are not to do extraordinary things, when simple 
ones will serve us. I have got plenty of opportunities, within 
this enclosure, of suffering, and so will you, if you come among 
us, Countess ; no fear of that. I must go now: have you any 
of the nuns coming to you to-night, or do you go to the work- 
room, or noviceship, till Angelus >” 

‘“‘Neither of these, sister Martha, but something still better. 
I am going to reverend mother’s room, at half-past seven, to re- 
main til] the Angelus. In the meantime, | shall amuse myself, 
never fear.” 

‘¢ When you were a pensioner,” said sister Martha, ‘‘ bless 
you ! you kept a bead of your rosary for me, a poor sinner. 

‘¢ And when I was a fine court lady,” replied the Countess, 
‘I did the same. I never forgot to say an Ave for you, sister 
Martha, every night, and to go to communion for you, on every 
anniversary of your feast.” 

‘‘ Bless you, bless you; whether your vocation is to be for 
the world or the cloister, you'll live and die a saint,” said the lay 
sister, hurrying away. 

** Oh, but you forget what a beggar I am myself for prayers,” 
said the countess, following her. ‘* Pray for me, sister Martha, 
that, in the spiritual retreat Ium about to make, the will of al- 
mighty God, respecting my future life, may be declared to me.” 

‘¢ Yes! yes! I'll pray,” said sister Martha, “but depend on 
this, that Almighty God would rather work an open miracle, than 
that such a soul as yours should be led into error.” 

An hour from this time, the great bell tolled and rang the 
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** Angelus Domini,” which was echoed by that in the dormitory, 
at the farther end of the convent. The Countess Angela was 
still sitting with the Prioress, when summoned to commemorate 
the ineffuble mystery of the Incarnation. Both instantly sank 
on their knees, and, as the second toll gave the signal for the 
humble undoubting reply of the chosen Mary, Angela de Grey 
felt calm in the assurance, that, in the choice she was about to 
make, the will of God would overrule her own; and, casting 
aside all her doubts, her scruples, and anxieties, she said, from 
the bottom of her heart, ‘* Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be 
it done unto me according to thy word!” After this last of the 
canonical summons to prayer, strict silence being always preser- 
ved in convents, the Prioress pressed the hand of her companion, 
and passed along the upper cloister to the work-room, where night 
prayers were said: while the Countess descended to the chapel 
for the purpose of private devotion, until the portress should come 
to conduct her and her attendant to the visitors’ quarters, which, 
as well as those of the father confessor and assistant priest, 
were on the opposite side of the quadrangle, at the back of the 
convent. The chapel, at this season of the year, was in total 
darkness by the hour of night prayers, excepting from the lamp 
which burned day and night before the tabernacle ; and, after 
the distant sounds were hushed, of the nuns collecting from the 
different corridors to the work-room, all was silence till the clos- 
ing Litany, when the repeated ‘‘ Ora pro nobis” came in full, yet 
softened, effect on the ear. All this to a stranger would have 
‘been most imposing, and this, in its religious sense, it was to her 
who knelt alone in the alcove beneath the choir, but to a ‘ con- 
vent girl,’ the romance and excitement of the cloistered life is 
superseded by a loving confiding sense of home, of childish joys, 
of early friendships with fellow-pensioners, of devoted attachment, 
nay, almost worship, for some chosen nun; of those eras in the 
life of every young Catholic, more especially marked in a con- 
vent education ; of her first confession, her confirmation, and the 
blessed festival of her first communion! -Neither are the exam- 
ples of poverty, humility, purity, meekness, silence, ever wholly 
‘Jost on the generous, uncalculating piety of childhood, examples 
-more effective far than precept, however well administered! The 
proud, the vain, the turbulent pensioner, has often recalled, in 
other scenes, these lessons of the heart, and has felt their purify- 
jug and soothing effect, while others, having lost the ties which 
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detained them in a cold, sad world, have returned, to find all the 
- young springs of warmth and mirth gush forth anew amidst the 
scenes of their childhood. And thus it was witi Angela de 
Grey. 

An orphan from the age of eight vears, she was placed by her 
uncle and guardian, Mr Richmond, in the school at N Con- 
vent, where its present superior was then the principal instruc- 
tress. Her guardian, and other friends, came occasionally to 
see her, but, as no regular vacations are permitted at the con- 
vent schools, the little orphan may be said to have known no other 
home than the cloistered retreat at N——, until the uge of sevene 
teen, when for the advantage of foreign masters, and as an in- 
troduction to the circles to which her birth entitled her, she was 
taken by Sir Hugh and Lady de Grey to Munich, where a high 
office at the Bavarian court fixed them during several years. 
Here a brilliant career opened before the ‘ convent girl,’ which, 
with most of her aye, would have dried the tears of regret, and 
effaced the scenes of her humble, simple childhood. But with 
Angela it was not so. At the age of twelve she had declared to 
the confessor of the convent, that she had a decided vocation to 
be a nun, and a nun of that especial order. At sixteen, she re- 
peated the same declaration ; and, although the good father en- 
couraged her as little, this time, in her girlish fancy, as hereto- 
fore, yet he thought more seriously of her inclination, and, on her 
leaving him, nearly heart-broken, comforted her by the assur- 
ance, that, if her call were from God, no change of scene and 
mode of life could detain her from obeying that call; but that, 
if gratitude and attachment towards the nuns, or any other hu- 
man feeling, influenced her, in fancying a vocation when she had 
it not, the world would assuredly undeceive her. Angela re- 
membered this, when, two years having pussed at Munich, the 
wish, or rather the command, of the king was conveyed to her, 
that she should listen to a proposed alliance with the young Bar- 
on de G—ffe. Her early dreams, for so they then appeared, 
were renounced in favour of reality! But the predictions of the 
confessor were fulfilled, that a true call from God to a hidden life 
can never be resisted, except by the perverse in heart. These 
apparent dreams of childhood had been the guileless offering of 
her pure being to Him, and were accepted ; while the apparent 
reality of the present was indeed the dream. Angela had retired 
from the court gaieties to a neighbouring convent, there to make 
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a general confession and spiritual retreat, previous to her. marri- 
age; and to that convent, after a fatal fall from his horse, while 
hunting, was the body of Baron G—ffe conveyed ! 

The following year, Angela returned to England, but her yearn- 
ings after N—— Convent were yet surpressed by her gratitude 
and pity for her old doating uncle, Mr Richmond, whose infirmi- 
ties, especially that of sight, demanded her constant care. Many 
years thus passed; Angela de Grey continued her labour of 
love, and refused every proposal to quit him, for whom alone she 
remuined in a world she had never loved. At length Mr Rich- 
mond died, but left her still fettered, as well as Sir Eustace, by 
his dying wishes: and Angela’s only alternative, a truly Catho- 
lic one, was, to engage her loved nuns at N , and those also 
of the convent near Munich, in a Novena, or nine days’ prayer, 
for the complete assurance of the Divine will respecting her final 
choice of life. During this Novena, Angela was to enter into a 
spiritual retreat, and, on the final day, after mass should have 
been said for her, the decisive reply was to be given to the offer 
of his hand and heart, which Sir Eustace de Grey had written 
on the morning after the Reformation meeting at Elverton. 
Whether, on that, to him, eventful morning, De Grey had ex- 
perienced pain or pleasure, in the despatch of this letter, can 
only be conjectured, us, after parting from Mr Bernard, he pro- 
ceeded on horseback to his solitary home, which was situated: at 
an almost equal distance between the towns of Elverton and Burn- 
leigh, the only spot now left to the descendant of those, who had 
been lords over all the lands around him. De Grey passed into 
his usual sitting-room, and, after standing for some time with his 
back to the fire, fixing his eyes abstractedly on the objects immedi. 
ately before him, he started into some consciousness of a purpose, 
and of a determination to act on that purpose. He looked around 
for his writing materials, and, not seeing them, passed into a 
favourite reading closet, which he had lately fitted up as an or- 
atory. The first object which here met his eye, was the cherish- 
ed crucifix of Mr Bernard, which De Grey had missed and in- 
quired for, in the chapel-house of the Abbey, without receiving 
any answer respecting its disappearance, and at the foot of which 
lav a note. directed to himself, containing these lines :- 
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* Dear Sin Eustace, 


‘© On the removal of my little possessions from the 
old chapel-house to this in the Abbey, I thought, during some 
hours, that my cherished crucifix had been stolen. On finding 
it afterwards where Joanna's zealous care had placed it, I be- 
eame aware of having suffered too much anxiety respecting this 
sunposed loss, and resolved to part from my treasure. You will 
value it temperately, yet devoutly. Your faithful and obliged 
friend in Christ, 

“Joun Bernagp.” 


**Qh! when shall Jarrive at this perfect disengagement from 
earthly things,” thought De Grey, as he reverently placed the 
crucifix in its destined situation, and then wrote the letter above 
mentioned, the answer to which was but to prepare him for that 
which should be sent him at the close of the Novena, and which 
De Grey, in this interval, endeavoured to expect with the same 
ealm and child-like simplicity of faith with which it would be 
sent. 

The day, which saw the Countess Angela enter on her 
spiritual retreat, was the same on which the weekly county 
paper, with its coarse insinuations, arrived at the cottage of Lady 
Winefride Blount. It had lain unnoticed by De Grey on the 
table of the reading-room at Burnleigh, until the exclamation 
and friendly jog of a neighbouring popish squire, roused him 
from the pamphlet he was reading. ‘* Capital,—’pon my word 
too bad; here, Sir Eustace, here’s something for you; no mis- 
taking it. Oh! capital!” and the paper was thrust into De 
Grey’s hand. The hope that the reply from the Countess 
Angela might be acceptance of his hand, was, perhaps, the first 
feeling which crossed the indignant mind of De Grey; the next 
thought was of the insult offered to Miss Carrington ; and, in the 
hope that he might arrive at the cottage before any of its inmates 
should have opened this evening’s paper, and county chronicle, 
he started up, and hurried from the reading-room, regardless of 
the loud laugh of his rough brother in the faith, and reached the 
drawing-room of his aunt just when, by the absence of the ladies 
at their tuilet, he found it empty. A ylance showed him the ob- 
noxious paper: he seized it, and then perceived that the watch. 
ful care of Lady Winetfride had cut out the paragraph of which 
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he was in quest. At that instant, his aunt entered, exclaiming, 
““ Why, Eustace, 1 thought you expected a bachelor party at 
your own house to-day.” 

**I do,” replied he, ‘but I came here first, to effect what I 
see you have already done. Thank heaven that her feelings have 
been spared.” 

Lady Winefride was silent. She thought it more prudent, 
that neither of the parties mentioned should be aware that the 
other had seen this public conjecture respecting them. 

‘* There is but one step to be taken,” said De Grey, striding 
up and down the room. ‘Should Angela refuse to become my 
wife, I must leave England.” 

- You must certainly leave the neighbourhood,” replied his 
aunt, 

‘* My former desire to enter into public life,” continued he, 
‘‘is only hushed, not destroyed, and it is probably not too late 
to accept Lord ’s former offer of his services in the diplo- 
macy. I can write to him on the subject by to-night’s post, but, 
at the same time, must tell him that my final decision cannot be 
given till next week.” 

‘‘ Eustace,” said his aunt, “ you have hitherto so indulged me 
with your confidence, that I cannot help entreating to have it 
now.” 

‘You shall have it,” replied he, “as far as I know myself. 
I was, I dare not say I am, fascinated by Miss Carrington: but 
my heart was, in boyhood, and will again be, Angela’s. She 
was my first love, and shall be my last, if she will trust her hap- 
piness to my keeping. So highly do I prize the treasure of her 
pure affections, that I would not expose myself to injure them 
by even a passing thought of admiration for another; and you 
well know, that had not these meetings of the amateur choir been - 
irrevocably fixed, before Miss Carrington wrote to inform you 
of her coming, I never should have ventured to see, to listen to 
her again.” 

Lady Winefride sighed. She loved and admired Geraldine, 
she venerated Angela; but Eustace de Grey was the child of 
her adoption and affection, and she saw his happiness in peril, if 
not wrecked. ‘* Do you join in this Novena?” at length she in- 
quired. 

** I do,” replied De Grey ; “ the prayers are the ‘ Memorare,’ 
and ‘ Salve Regina.’ 
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‘* Yes,” said Lady Winefride; “I am likewise engaged in 
them, and vray nothing doubting but that our blessed Ludy’s 
intercession wil! be neard, in the choice of life which Angela is 
about to make. Bless you also, nay principally, my dear boy. 
For God's sake leave me now ; for I dread your lingering here 
to-day on many accounts :”-—~and De Grey hastily took leave, 
and rode homewards. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ and lo! presaging Thy approach, 
‘The heathen temples shake, 

And trembling 1p forsaken fanes, 
‘Lhe fabled iduls quake.” 


GreatLy as Geraldine enjoyed the social Catholic circle at 
Lady Winefride’s cottage, the hour passed each day with Mr 
Conway was that most fraught with comfort and encouragement ; 
and, during the ensuing week she discussed with that pious and 
well-instructed man all the remaining points of doubt or difficulty 
connected with her embrace of Catholicity. So grateful, in fact, 
did she feel towards him, who was thus made the means of estab- 
lishing her faith, that she forgot all the little inelegancies which 
had at first repelled her, forgave his chuckling laugh, his snuff, 
and his round shoes, and watched for his visit with eagerness, 
which increased each day. ‘‘ But how little did 1 think,” said 
she to Lady Winefride, ‘that Mr Bernard, who first inspired. 
me with veneration for the Catholic priesthood, should not be 
the one to instruct me! How often have I watched from the 
north windows of the Hall, that dear abbey ruin, and fancied 
myself going on a pilgrimage to see the holy man, and receive 
his counsels and his blessing. I still cherish the hope, that he 
may receive me into the Church. And, oh! should the time 
ever arrive when, in these long silent walls, 1 shall form, as you 
are doing here, a Catholic choir, I shall feel that my earthly 
wishes are fulfilled.” 
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Lady Winefride smiled. ‘‘ Then you are perfectly at rest, J 
trust, concerning our doctrines and our discipline.” 

“* Perfectly,” replied Geraldine. “ Mr Conway’s last instruc- 
tions were on that, to me, difficult subject, the giving the com- 
‘union but in one kind to the laity. He made me observe that, 
when our Saviour instituted the Holy Eucharist, He made it a 
sacrifice as well as a sacrament, ordaining the twelve apostles 
(who alone were present) priests, to consecrate this sacrament, 
and offer this sacrifice. For this latter purpose, namely, that of 
sacrifice, it was requisite that the victim should be mystically 
immolated, which was then, and is still, performed in the Mass, 
by the symbolical disunion, or separate consecration, of the body 
and the blood. It was requisite also, for the completion of the 
sacrifice, that the priest who had immolated the victim, by 
mystically separating its body and its blood, should consummate 
it in both these kinds: and it is to the apostles, as priests of the 
sacrifice, that our Lord gives the command, ‘ Drink ye all of 
this,’ and mot to those who communicate sacramentally. I ob- 
jected that Christ, in express terms, promises, in the sixth of 
St John, ‘to give His body and His blood to all his mystical 
members.’ To which Mr Conway replied, ‘that, by that same 
unfailing word, the communicant does receive, not the symboli- 
cal disunion, or separate consecration, as in the sacrifice, but the 
whole and entire Christ—body and blood, soul and divinity—in 
the sacrament. He then told me that priests and bishops (nay, 
even the Pope himself), unless they offer up the holy sacrifice, 
do not partake of both kinds: so that there is certainly no injus- 
tice to the laity in giving them under one kind the whole sacra- 
ment. Mr Conway then turned to the Scriptures. When 
Christ, after His resurrection, took bread, and blessed, and brake, 
and gave it to the two disciples at Emmaus, it is clear, from the 
text, that He administered the holy communion under one form 
alone, and it is thus commented upon by Suints Chrysostom, 

‘Jerome, Augustine, and others. Likewise the baptized converts 
of Jerusalem are described as persevering in the doctrine of the 
apostles, and in the communication of the breaking of bread, and 
in prayer, without mention of the chalice, in Acts il. 42. This 
is also the case, at the religious meeting ut Troas, on the first 
day of the week, to break bread. Mr Conway then turned to 
the first epistle to Corinthians, xi. 27, ‘ Whosoever shall out 
shis bread, o7 drink the chalice of the Lord, unworthily, shal] be. 
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guilty of the body and blood of the Lord ;’ showing me how, by 
the alteration of this word ‘or’ into ‘ and,’ the Protestant trans- 
lators have altered the original text to suit their own views. 
Not that I could pretend to judge between the translations ; but 
I found, from a marginal note, that learned Protestants had con- 
ceded this small but important word. Certainly, when I recall 
the accounts, in ancient ecclesiastical history, of the blessed sacra- 
ment being preserved under the form of bread alone, in the ora- 
tories and private houses of the primitive Christians, for private 
communion, and for the viaticum in case of danger of death, the 
primitive belief must have been that of the Catholic Church in 
this day. I also remember that St Birinus, the apostle of the 
West Saxons, brought the sacred host into this island, in a cloth 
round the neck, called an orarium.” 

** You have also doubtless read,” said Lady Winefride, “ of 
the blessed sacrament being given, in early times, to baptized in. 
fants, in one kind only ; that it consisted of a drop out of the 
chalice ; and that, as late as the twelfth century, infants received 
under the form of wine.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Geraldine; “and Mr Conway, in explaining 
to me the different discipline, found requisite at different times, 
respecting the administration of this holy rite, reminded me of what 
I had also read, that Pope Gelasius required all his flock to re- 
ceive under both kinds, for the purpose of detecting the secret 
Manichean heretics, who refused the chalice from erroneous no- 
tions; and this change of discipline respecting the chalice, the 
granting it at some periods for special purposes, and withholding 
it at others, for fear of desecration, no longer disquiets me; for 
I shall, as a Catnolic, receive under one kind infinitely more than 
the communicant of any other community, who receives the 
pledge and remembrance only, while I shall receive my God !” 
Geraldine here paused, overcome by the intensity of her feelings. 
At length she said,—‘* I find from Mr Conway, that there was 
a sect, in primitive times, called the Capharnites, who were con- 
demned as heretical by the Catholic Church, for holding exactly 
what is attributed to her by the Protestants in this day, namely, 
that the sacred elements were the guffering, not the glorified, 
body and blood of our Lord. Mr Everard constantly declares, 
that, when a Catholic and High Church Protestant discourse 
calmly on this point, there is little or no difference between their 
faith, for each believes a great mystery. But there must ever: 

Y 
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remain this essential difference,—one Church holds, that, in con- 
secration, a miracle takes place, the other Church denies it. 
Setting uside the joy, the privilege of the former belief, I also 
think it far better for my soul to believe in the boundless love of 
my God, than to doubt it. He will never punish us for too much 
trust in him. It is the safer side on which to be mistaken.” 

That day at dinner, the party received the welcome addition 
of Mr Everard, who had now returned to his bachelor home at 
Burnleigh, somewhat testy at being put out in his plans to make 
every body happy in his own way, and especially annoyed at 
what he termed the superfine punctilio of the De Grey family, 
in the absence of his favourite Eustace. Towards the close of 
dinner, however, the old gentleman’s spirits revived, and, when 
he joined the ladies in the evening, he was almost in good 
humour with every body. During a ‘ téte-&-téte’ which he con- 
trived with Geraldine, he imparted to her that Lord Hervey 
was hurt at not having received a reply from herself to the long 
letter he had sent to the Hall, particularly as she had never ful- 
filled her promise, respecting some controversial points on which 
each had something to impart. 

“Lord Hervey must not be hurt at my declining to corre- 
spond with him on any topic,” replied Geraldine. ‘ The long 
letter, which I received by you at Elverton, contained the point, 
which, could his lordship but have proved, would, according to 
a promise I gave him, have recalled me to Protestantism. This 
was, giving me evidence from Scripture, that the Reformers had 
a divine commission, as had the Jewish followers of our Lord, to 
leave the Church which had nurtured them, and to found new 
Churches. Now, you and my uncle would of course say, ‘ Talk 
not of ‘leaving,’ or of ‘founding ;’ these terms apply not to re- 
forming or remodelling.’ But Lord Hervey being not High 
Church, but very Low Church, does talk with exultation of 
* leaving’ a ‘ corrupt,’ and ‘ wholly vile’ and ‘ abominable thing, 
and treading her idolatries under foot, specifying as such the 
vital doctrines of the Catholic Church. However, as he cannot, 
after all his attacks, give me one text to prove the divine missior. 
of the Reformers, he actually, at the close of his letter, takes his 
sword and buckler from the armoury of the High Church, and 
tells me that an express and supernatural mission is not to be 
expected or required ef the Reformers, who were but restorers 
of primitive sinrplicity.” 
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‘Well, but you must give him some answer,” said Mr 
Everard. 

* Then tell Lord Hervey,” said Geraldine, “that, as the com- 
mand to ‘ obey them that have the rule of you’ is divine, and so 
explicit that the simplest child can understand it, so nothing, 
that is not equally divine and equally explicit, can justify the 
disobedience of the Reformers to their divinely-appointed rulers, 
and, as this counter-order cannot be found anywhere in Scripture, 
the original command stands in its full force against all who have 
dared to revolt against the Church established by God.” 

“¢ T will tell him this,” said Mr Everard ; *‘ but there is some- 
thing else still required of you. You promised Hervey a paper 
of proofs that he and other Protestants, in some instances, follow 
tradition instead of Scripture.” 

““ I can easily send him that paper,” said Geraldine. ‘* It 
was written at Sedgemoor, but it would have been ill-timed to 
have given it, and I afterwards mislaid and forgot it.” 

She then drew the paper in question from many others, 
theological and controversial, which had accumulated in her 
desk, and placed it in Mr Everard’s hands. 

‘* Scripture gives intimation of the first day being sanctified 
by the resurrection of our Lord, but never of its superseding and 
deposing the old Sabbath, which was hallowed from the creation 
of the world. The first precept in the Bible is, to sanctify the 
seventh day. This obligation is enforced by every possible 
injunction throughout the old law, and when Christ appears, he 
confirms it, by saying, ‘I am not come to destroy the law, but 
to fulfil.’ Yet, with all this weight of Scripture authority for 
keeping the Sabbath day holy, you disobey it, and follow tra- 
dition, in transferring its duties to the first day of the week, 
while you make this day of hitherto sacred rest, one of tenfold 
labour. 

‘“‘ Christ commands you to wash the feet of your brethren, 
and accompanies the command by every inducement of tender- 
ness, of warning, and of example. Yet you disobey this plain 
injunction of Scripture, and follow tradition, which teaches that 
this command is figurative. 

‘* Scripture gives no express warrant for the baptism of 
infants. On the contrary, faith is invariably stipulated for as 
essential, before admittance to that sacrament, and every instance 
of baptism throaghout the New Testament, is of uduits onty. 
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Yet you follow tradition, which admits unconscious infants to the 
sacrament of baptism. 

‘* You receive, and constantly repeat, the apostles’ creed, for 
which no authority is given from Scripture, but wholly from 
tradition, which teaches, that these articles of fuith were collected 
into that form during the lives of the apostles, and received their 
sanction.” 

‘* Well! well! I will give Hervey this paper, when next I 
see him,” said Mr Everard. ‘* By the bye, that ‘ calamity of his 
time,’ as Camden calls the Bishop of Llandaff, that Major Tan- 
kerville, has converted Miss Scotney, whom he intends for 
Hervey, and is himself a good deal closeted with Lady Anne!" 

“‘ Miss Carrington !” cried Lady Winefride from the tea-table ; 
‘that laugh was music to my ear. Come to our round table, 
and bring Mr Everard with you. He likes the first aroma of 
the tea, and I will indulge him.” 

Amongst the circle at the tea-table, was the Reverend Mr 
Grant, father of the young lady who had assisted, with so many 
scruples, at the first rehearsal of the sacred music. This gentle- 
man, though peremptory with his daughter on the subject of 
popish acquaintances, yet lived on the most friendly terms him- 
self with Lady Winefride and the Catholic priest; sent her 
ladyship his daily newspaper, accepted her first grapes, and was 
her usual partner at whist in the winter sociabilities of Burnleigh ; 
making up to his conscience for this parleying with the enemy, 
by occasional yet gentle praises of the simplicity of Protestan- 
tism. 

‘* But you Protestants require such incessant excitement, such 
provocatives,” said Lady Winefride, in reply to a challenge of 
this nature. ‘‘ Our old neighbour near Burnleigh, the invalid 
Admiral, who never ventures to dine out, from the dread of en- 
countering unwholesome diet, often invites me to share his 
boiled mutton and batter-pudding: I obey the summons, and 
find, accordingly, the mutton and the pudding ; but behold the 
former covered with pickles, and the latter with preserves or 
wine sauce. Now this is precisely the soi-disant simplicity of 
your Protestantism, which requires the constant pickle of con- 
troversy, or the preserve and wine-sauce of new interpreters and 
new preachers, to keep you to your barren fare, and prevent 
your craving after the angel's food vouchsafed to Catholics.” 

‘6 Or suppose, my lady,” returned the curate, ‘‘ we forgive 
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our good Protestant admiral his little deviations in the super- 
ficies, in favour of his staunch adherence to the plain solid founda- 
tion he has beneath.” 

‘In his mutton,” rejomed Lady Winefride, laughing, 
‘‘which, with a change of name, he has borrowed from us, the 
sheep! But a truce, good Mr Grant, while I ask Mr Everard 
his news from the Priory.’ 

“I have already mentioned the most interesting part,” said 
the old gentleman, smiling at Geraldine. ‘‘ There are, however, 
some new guests ; but they lack individuality. That Mr —, 
the author of ‘ Popery and Paganism considered and compured,’ 
is still at the Priory: his next work ought to be, ‘ Protestant 
comforts considered and enjoyed.’ ” 

‘* Mr Everard, you treat that work of Mr ——’s with more 
indifference than I expected,” said Geraldine. ‘* Do you con- 
sider the subject as too threadbare to rouse your indignation ?” 

‘* Exactly so,” replied he. ‘* Mr —— has just followed in 
the stupid track of earlier authors, and, as I have told him, if he 
and his predecessors were to follow up their reasonings with any 
consistency, they must be compelled to discard every token of 
respect, much more of adoration, to the Supreme Being. They 
must begin by pulling down their churches, because the heathens 
had temples of worship. They must renounce their belief in the 
Trinity, because that doctrine can be traced in the celebrated 
letter of Plato to Dionysius, as well as in the writings of other 
pagan philosophers. They must be compelled to own, that St 
John borrows the divinity of Christ from the Eastern school, 
the parallel being much stronger both in name and character 
between Christ and the Indian Chrishnu, than between the 
rites and ceremonies of pagan and Christian Rome. They 
must also relinquish, for the same reason (namely the incarna- 
tions of Chrishnu), their belief of salvation through the incarna- 
tion and atonement of Christ. Nay, why admit the existence 
of a God, the Judge and Futher of all, since the pagans had their 
Jupiter! In short, the argument upon which Mr ——, and 
those from whom he has borrowed, seek to condemn the belief 
and practice of the Catholic Church, is too hollow to bear 
sounding.” 

: & You mean, I suppose,” said Geraldine, “ that these traits 
of resemblance, must necessarily be found, from the pagans having 
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retained, amidst all the corruptions of their polythe.sm, some 
vestiges of the truth.” 

** You are right,” returned Mr Everard, “ and if these gentle- 
men would be truly wise and truly learned, they would, instead 
of stopping short at Pagunism, trace up to Jewish and Patri- 
archal times.” 

“« But, Sir,” interposed Mr Grant, “ we object in the Protes- 
tant Church to retaining the Patriarchal, and especially the 
Jewish, rites, for they were but types and shadows of Christian 
reality.” 

‘* Well, Sir, and in as much as the Jewish rites were typical, 
or national, the Catholic Church retains them not. Pray do 
you find her continuing the ‘ burnt-offerings,’ the ‘ meat-offer- 
ings,’ the ‘ peace-offering,’ the ‘ sin-offering,’ the ‘ trespass-offer- 
ing,’ the ‘ram of consecration,’ and the ‘scape-goat ?’ Do you 
find, in the Catholic Church, the ‘ feast of trumpets,’ the ‘ feast 
of weeks,’ the ‘ feast of tabernacles,’ the ‘ feast of the passover?’ 
These have truly passed away; but not so the use of emblems. 
There is a distinction between types aud emblems. I say, that 
those parts of the Jewish service are properly retuined in the 
Catholic Church, which are embiematical, and which were 
ordained by the Almighty, as a homage to His majesty, and 
glory to be rendered to Him by His Church for ever. Well, Sir.” 

‘* You must give me a little time, Mr Everard, to settle my 
thoughts. You always rush on at such a prodigious rate, that 
quiet folks cannot follow you. I will think over all this in my 
study ;"’ replied Mr Grant. 

«* Well, Sir, well! and in the mean time, I will indulge my- 
self, if not you, by reading, (with Lady Winefride’s permission), 
a page or two from a pamphlet sent me last week, the produc- 
tion of a deeper brain than that which produced the ‘ Paganism 
and Popery considered.’ It is, in fact, a reply to this letter, 
and I own that I have borrowed from its pages several of the 
arguments which I have just been urging.” Here Mr Everard 
drew forth the little pamphlet and began: ‘‘‘ You imagine that 
little or no change has taken place in the Pantheon, by the 
substitution of all the saints in it for all the gods’ ...... ‘1 will 
suppose, if you please, an ancient Roman revisiting that temple: 
the first thing which would strike him, would be the sign of 
salvation—the image of Christ crucified, raised upon every altar, 
—and most conspicuously upon the principal and central one. 
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On the right, the picture of one whom men are stoning, while 
he, with eyes uplifted, prays for their conversion, would rivet 
his attention ; and on the left, the modest statue of a virgin, with 
an infant in her arms, would invite him to inquiry. Then he 
would see monuments of men, whose clasped or crossed hands, 
express how they expired in the prayer of hope...... Around him 
he would see, at whatever hour of the day he might enter, 
solitary worshippers, who gently come in through the ever-un- 
closed brazen portals, to keep watch, like the lamp which sheds 
its mild light upon them, before the altar of God. And I fancy 
it would be no difficult task, with these objects before us, to ex- 
pound and fully develope to him the Christian faith ; the life of 
our Redeemer, beginning with His birth from a virgin, to His 
death upon a cross; the testimony to His doctrine, and the power 
which accompanied it, exhibited in the triumph of the first among 
His martyrs; the humble and modest virtue His teaching in- 
spired to his followers, their contempt of worldly praise, and 
the fixing of their hopes upon a better world ; the constant and 
daily influence His religion exercises among its believers, whom 
it sweetly invites and draws to breathe a solitary prayer amidst 
the turmoils of a busy life. And methinks this ancient heathen 
would have an idea of a religion immensely different from that 
which he had professed: the religion of the meek and of the 
humble, of the persecuted and the modest, of the devout and the 
chaste. I believe too, that by seeing the substitution of symbol 
for symbol,—of the cross, the badge of ignominy, with its un- 
resistin? victim, for the haughty Thunderer,—of the chastest of 
virgins for the lascivious Venus,—of the forgiving Stephen for 
the avenging god of war,—he would thereby conceive a livelier 
idea of the overthrow of his idolatry by the mildest of doctrines, 
of the substitution of Christianity for heathenism, than if the 
temple had been merely stripped and left a naked hall, or a 
tottering ruin. 

*¢* After having thus allowed the heathen to discover, if he 
could, his ancient worship and morality in the very Roman church 
which you have chosen, and explained to him the doctrines there 
taught, I would bring him to the only splendid temple in this 
country, wherein the Catholic religion has never been exercised, 
and where alone it has left no vestiges of its.truths and practices. 
< would bring him, after duly paying his entrance fee, into the 
Cathedral of St Paul's, and desire him to guess the religien’to 
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which it belonged. Would not his first question be, does it he- 
‘long to aay religion? Is it a place of worship at all? No 
altar, no chapel, no emblem of any holy thought is visible; no 
point towards which men turn, as strongly concentrating the 
divine presence ; no emblem of a peculiar dedication; not a 
worshipper, not a reverential spectator: not one who, as he 
crosses the threshold, prepares his soul, as if approaching God, 
im prayer. There he sees men, with their heads covered as if 
in the public streets, walking to and fro, looking at the edifice 
only as at an architectural wonder, cut off by a stockade from 
the great nave, because so little respect is paid to it, that, if 
open, it would be profaned without scruple ; while the jibe and 
the joke, or the state of the funds, or the scandal of the day, 
alone divide, with their well-taxed curiosity, the conversation 
of the various groups. Would he, so far, see anything to show 
him that he stood ina place for Christian worship ?.... But while 
he thus felt himself at a loss to discover what religion claimed 
the possession of this temple, I would direct his attention another 
way, and bid him look among the tombs and costly monuments 
which surround him, for some intimation of what God is here 
worshipped, and what virtues taught. There he sees emblems 
indeed in sufficient number,—not the cross, or the dove, or the 
olive branch, as on the ancient tomb, but the drum and the 
trumpet, the boarding-pike and the cannon. Who are they 
whose attitudes and actions are deemed the fit ornaments for the 
religious temple? Men, rushing forward with sword in hand, 
to animate their followers to the breach, or falling down whilé 
boarding the enemy’s deck; heroes, if you choose, benefactors 
to their country, but surely not the iliustrators of religion. Of 
one it is said, that he died as a Roman would certainly have 
wished him, after having grappled with his enemy’s ship, and 
rendered the destruction of one or both secure ; the epitaph of 
another is expressed in the words of his commander's despatch ; 
that of a third, in the vote of the House of Commons; not u 
word of a single Christian virtue, of a thought for God, of a 
hope of heaven ; not a hint that one professed or believed in any 
religion. And would not the heathen rejoice to have found a 
temple, where the courage of the three hundred Fabii, or the 
self-devotion of the Decii, or the virtues of the Scipios, were so 
plainly taught, ‘and held up to the practical admiration and 
imitation of men ? 
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*** And how would his delight increase, on more closely ine 
specting the emblems under which these virtues, or their cir- 
cumstances, are expressed. Sea and river gods, with their oozy 
crowns and outpouring vases; the Ganges, with his fish and 
calabash ; the Thames, with the genii of his confluent streams ; 
and the Nile, with his idol the sphynz; Victory, winged and girt 
up as of old, placing earthly laurel on the brows of the falling ; 
Fame, with its ancient trumpet, blasting forth their worldly 
merits; Clio, the offspring of Apollo, recording their history ; 
and, besides these, new creations of gods and goddesses, Rebell:on 
and Fraud, Valour and Sensibility ; Britannia, the very copy 
of his own worshipped Roma ; and some of these, too, with an 
unseemly lack of drapery, more becoming an ancient than a 
modern temple. This assemblage of ancient deities, as the only 
symbols to instruct his eye, would assuredly go far to confirm 
him, either that his ancient religion, its emblems, and its morality, 
had never been supplanted, or had lately been restored. Little 
would it boot to explain to him, how behind that screen a sacred 
book was read to a few people once a week,—to empty benches 
every day,—which teaches man to abhor his idolatry, and wor- 
ship God in spirit: and that learned men there preach homilies 
on the peril of idolatry, and the danger of adinitting even sym- 
bols into worship. All this would, I think, but perplex him the 
more. If you are not permitted to make any images, or to have 
them in your temple, he would ask, why break the law only in 
favour of warriors and river gods? If you are allowed, why are 
the Christians at Rome to be denounced and anathematized for 
crecting those of Christ and his saints? And truly, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that if he reasoned as you have done, and 
followed your principles of judgment; if he pronounced upon 
religion by the shell, and not by the kernel, by the body, not by 
the soul, by the outward forms, not by the belief which they ex- 
press; and if he persisted, like you, in giving credit to his own 
impressions and preconceived judgments, rather than to the pro- 
testations and declarations of those with whom he deals, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that he would see a much fainter impress 
of Christian thought in the Protestant than in the Catholic 
temple; much greater memorials of proscribed idolatry in the 
English than in the Roman cathedral.""* 


@ See the Rev, Dr Wixeman’s Pamphlet in reply to Mr Poynder. 
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* Come, parson !” cried Mr Everard, as he closed the pamphlet, 
‘what say you to this ?”" 

The good-tempered curate smiled, and at length said; ‘I will 
tell you what I think of it all the next time I visit St Paul's, 

on condition that you, Mr Everard, will, in the mean time, set 
a better example than you have done of late in Burnleigh, by 
coming regularly to the parish church, where we have neither 
gods nor goddesses in lieu of the saints.” 

‘* But the images of the lion and unicorn are over the chancel,” 
replied Mr Everard, “ which scare my scrupulous conscience ; 
and there are ram's horns on my very pew door, butting furiously 
against my Protestant principles.” 

““ Your Protestant principles,” repeated Mr Grant, shaking 
his head, but yet unable to help laughing: ‘‘1I fear, sir, that the 
chief business of your life has been to undermine them.” 

‘“¢ Well! well! it is getting late,” said the old gentleman start- 
ing up: “‘ let us leave these fair ladies to their pillows, and walk 
to our homes together.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Come then, since now in safety we have past 
Thro’ error’s rocks, and see the port at last, 
Let us review and recollect the whole, 
Jenyna. 


Since the arrival of Mrs Kelsoe with her young lady at Burn- 
leigh, she had strictly adhered to the promise exacted of her, 
that she would not cominent upon any thing she might either 
see or hear, until she should be invited to express her sentiments. 
During the first week, Geraldine had rejoiced at this precaution, 
when, by the compressed lips and extended nostrils of her at- 
‘tendant, she perceived the in-dwelling of *‘no popery,” in all its 
turbulence. The following week the features were more at peace, 
and ‘though Mrs Kelsoe still sighed, yet on Geraldine’s inquiry 
of, * I hope you are comfortable, Kelsoe,” the reply was, Every 
body does their best, mu’am, to make me so:" and this indica- 
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tien of softened feelings encouraged Geraldine, after a few more 
days had passed, to break through the reserve between herself 
and her faithful maid, by inquiring—“‘ whether the Catholic 
religion did not appear to Mrs Kelsoe in a fairer point of view, 
than when seen in the distance?” and the good woman, highly 
pleased at this renewal of confidence, immediately responded 
with, ‘ Indeed, Miss Carrington, I cannot say but what it does. 
To be sure, some of the goings on are strange enough ; but Mrs 
Watson and Joseph have always a reason to give for every thing ; 
and I must say, I had no notion that the common Catholics 
were so well instructed.” 

‘‘I suppose that, just at first, you were distressed to see so 
many sacred pictures and crucifixes about the house,” said 
Geraldine. 

“No, ma’am, I was cured of that very soon: but no thanks 
to any one here in that respect. I came to a right understand- 
ing on that point entirely by my own good sense and reflection,” 

“ Indeed !’’ said Geraldine, smiling ; ‘‘ how was this ?” 

«© Why, Miss Carrington, when I saw the figure of our Saviour 
dying on the cross, in my little room here, | was startled: but 
somehow, when I came to go to bed at night, 1 was pleased to 
have it there alone with me; and I thought to myself, when my 
young lady put up the likeness of the dear honoured General in 
the tenant’s hall, as a remembrance for us all, we none of us 
thought it was breaking the commandment, though it was his 
image; and, when we drank the General's health, and turned 
to his bust, we ull knew what we were about; und so then I 
thought, if I like to look at the likeness of my absent earthly 
master, why should I not like to look at the likeness of my ab- 
sent heavenly Master ?—that’s how | reasoned, ma’am.’ 

‘You reasoned very sensibly,” said Geraldine ; “T should 
like to hear some more of your reasonings.” 

s* Why, I can't say,’ continued Mrs Keleoe, “that I found 
out any thing more, quite by myself; but 1 have no objections 
now to their making the sign of the cross.” . 

‘¢ Have you not,” said Geraldine, really surprised ; ‘how is 
this ?” 

‘* Why, ma'am, tu be sure, the first two or three days it did 
put me in a fine fluster, and at last I said, ‘Dear me, Joseph,’ 
says J, ‘if you are thankful to God for your meals. can’t you raise 
up your heart, without all that twisting und twirling of youe 
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fingers? where’s the religion of all that dumb show ?’—' Mrs 
Keleoe,’ said he, ‘the early Christians made that sign of the 
Cross, not only in remembrance of our blessed Saviour’s dying 
for them and for us, but also to show that they were Christians, 
in the midst of Pagans and Jews, even though they died for it.’ 
—‘ Well, but I am as good a Christian as yourself,’ says I, ‘so 
you need not be flourishing away before me; I should not make 
a martyr of you.’ ‘ But,’ says he, ‘though I have no chance of 
dying for the cross, | have a great chance of being laughed ut 
for it, and that's very difficult to bear, and a good exercise for a 
Christian. You know we are told not to be ashamed ‘of the 
cross.’ ‘ Don’t trouble yourself to quote Scripture to me,’ said 
I, ‘for 1 know the whole Bible by heart, and you Catholics know 
nothing about it.” ‘ I’ve got a Bible,’ said he. ‘ Have you,’ said 
I; ‘well, I wont betray you.’ ‘ Betray me?’ says he; ‘why Mr 
Conway gave it me.’ ‘Qh, then,’ said I, ‘it’s not the real Bible.’ 
But Joseph fetched it, and sure enough it’s the real whole Bible. 
Think of that, ma’am !” 

“I can tell you, besides this,” said Geraldine, “that I still, 
and shall ever, retain my Protestant Bible, with the consent of 
Mr Conway, because it was my beloved mother’s gift. But 
continue your histories, for they greatly amuse me. Do you 
find Joseph the best informed among the servants 2” 

‘* Not better than Mrs Watson, ma'am. She is very cool and 
composed in her answers (for she never begins); and then she 
is so kind-hearted, good soul! She found me in a terrible way, 
one night, with crying, and would have the reason; so at lust 
out it came, that you, Miss Carrington, would soon be taught to 
dislike me, and to think it your duty to believe that I should be 
dd; and,’ said I, ‘how can I help myself? I believe just 
what I was told asa child: and no more and no less can I ever 
believe ; for old people can’t take to new things.’ ‘ But,’ says 
Mrs Watson, ‘your young lady will be taught no such thing ; 
for,’ sxys she, ‘you are no deretic, Mre Kelsoe, for Mr Conway 
says that the guilt of heresy consists in an obstinate and wilful 
adherence to a religion that is false, and this is very different 
from you, who, at all events, are desirous to know the truth, 
and, I have no doubt, would gladly embrace it if you had dis. 
covered it.’ Then she said that Protestants very much mis- 
understend the feeling of Catholics towards them ; that Catholies 
were sorry for Protestants, but that they would not dare 4o 
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eondemn any one. All this is wonderful, is it not, ma’am? so 
different from what I have been told—but then there are many 
things still that put me into such a rage. I can scarcely wait to 
have an explanation.” 

‘* But this does not accord with the ‘good sense,’ on which 
you pique yourself,” replied Geraldine. ‘‘ You should exert 
sufficient self-control to listen first, and condemn afterwards.” 

«* Oh, ma’am, but those saints, and relics, and miracles ; how 
is it, Miss Carrington, that, with your fine and expensive educa- 
tion—— |" 

‘* My dear Kelsoe,” interrupted Geraldine, laughing, as she 
received her gloves and handkerchief from the irascible tire- 
woman, and hastened to obey the summons to dinner, ‘‘ 1 am 
delighted to hear the result of your skirmishes with Joseph 
and Mrs Watson; but I resign you entirely to them, and 
have no doubt of your finding their explanations perfectly satis- 
factory.” 

The dinner party was joined by the Reverend Mr Grant, 
who had been invited every day by Lady Winefride, until his 
daughter, who was then absent, should return to him. Mr 
Everard also had dropped in, as a matter of course; but if was 
not till the evening that Mr Conway could find an hour’s leisure 
from his arduous duties, when he entered the drawing-room at 
the cottage, just in time to bear company with Mr Everard in 
the latter’s eighth cup of tea. The party were unaninious in 
their greeting of the benevolent and joyous pastor, and the con- 
versation took a lively and humorous turn, which Geraldine felt 
most beneficial to her spirits. Mr Conway, far from damping, 
greatly contributed to, the innocent mirth of the party, and it 
was not until the conversation had insensibly taken a graver and 
deeper turn, that he said to Lady Winefride, “I have brought 
something in my hand, which I think will interest all your lady. 
ship’s guests, and which I know you will not object to seeing 
again. This is my yearly present from the baker at L_—, to 
whom I formerly rendered some services. He is a Jew; and. 
reminds me of his friendship, by sending me, every year, before 
Easter, which is, you know, his Passover, a ‘ cake of unleavened 
bread.’” 

All were, indeed, interested, and the Passover cake was care. 
fully examined, and passed from one to the other round the, 
table. . 
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‘¢ It reminds me of the Seotch oat cake,” said one, “ it is #0 
thin.” 

Geraldine took the unleavened bread in her turn, and gazed 
on it with emotion mixed with awe. Every particular, relating 
to that commemorative, yet typical, feast of the Passover, was 
so familiar to her from her early study of Bible history, yet so 
far apart from all things present or personal, that, when she saw 
and touched this paschal bread, she almost fancied herself stand- 
ing at midnight, staff in hand, to partake in haste of the lamb 
without blemish, and the bitter herbs, while blood was sprinkled 
on the door-posts and lintel of the house, in token of the “Lord's 
Passover.” At length, she remembered that Mr Grant had not 
closely examined the unleavened cake, and as she gave it into 
his hands, he gratified her by showing and expressing much of 
the same train of feeling, which had been hers, and conversed 
for some time with her on the institution of this feast, which, as 
he justly suid, though highly interesting in its commemoration, 
was far more so in its typical character.” 

“Yes,” said Mr Conway, “when we pass on to that Last 
Supper, when the Divine Antitype took that paschal bread, and 
broke it, we look on its very form and matter as consecrated by 
His adorable hands.” 

“‘ Do you mean,” said Mr Grant, ‘‘ that you copy the matter 
and form of the Passover cake in your sacramental bread? I 
own that, when some one said that it resembled the oat cake of 
Seotland, I was much more struck by its resemblance to the 
Roman Catholic host ; but I did not know that you intended 
this resemblance, and therefore I did not mention it.” 

** Yes, we use the unleavened bread at the sacrifice of the 
mass,” replied Mr Conway, ‘‘ although this is a circumstance of 
pure discipline, which does not touch the essence of the Euchar 
ist. With respect to the form of the host, we are guided by the 
beautiful allusion to the Eucharist in the Apocalypse, an allusion 
which can be understood only by the believers in a miraculous 
change in the bread.” 

' * But yet,” said Mr Grant, ‘‘ I have a fine engraving of the 
Last Supper from a Catholic original, in which the bread is 
quite in a Protestant form.” 

© Yes," rejoined Mr Conway, “copies of Carlo Dolee's 
beautiful, but ignorant, painting are diepersed over England.” 

‘“¢ But who expects accuracy from Italian painters,” said My 
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Everard, “with their chronological impossibilities, and their 
inaccuracies of all kinds? Carlo Dolce has copied the peasants’ 
roll of the country, which mistake has passed current with all 
those as ignorant as himself, though not so excusably so; for 
what could he know of the Jewish Passover, and of the un- 
leavened bread 2” 

‘‘T must express my regret,” said the Protestant curate to 
the Catholic priest, “ for having misjudged you on this point. I 
thought, with many others, that your Church had invented this 
peculiar form for the sacramental bread, on purpose to give 
(what shall I call it?) a more supernatural appearance to the 
eyes of the people ; that their senses might be the more easily 
deceived, and the miracle of transubstantiation more easily 
credited.” 

.“* Tell us, Mr Conway, from what part of the Apocalypse 
you find directions for the peculiar form of the Catholic Host,” 
said Geraldine. 

‘‘ From the second chapter, seventeenth verse,” replied Mr 
Conway, ‘‘where Christ thus promises,—* To him that over- 
cometh I will give the hidden manna; and I will give him a 
white counter (in the Protestant version rendered stone), and 
on the counter a new name written, which no man knoweth but 
he who receiveth it.’ You, being a classical scholar, Mr Grant, 
are of course aware, that, amongst the ancient Greeks, it was 
the custom to vote, on public occasions, with white or black 
pebbles, gathered from the sea shore, or banks of rivers ; and 
that, in process of time, and at the period of St John’s vision, 
these stones were superseded by small circular pieces of wood or 
ivory, like our modern counters; upon which the name of the 
candidate was inscribed. Now, according to the doctrine of our 
Church, to the communicant is given, in the blessed Eucharist, 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ; this is the ‘hidden manna,’ 
under the appearance of bread and wine. And in the sacra- 
mental host, is he given a white counter; and in the initials of 
the ‘Saviour of mankind,’ stamped on every host, is he given 
that ‘new name written, which no man knoweth but he that 
receiveth.’ This interpretation is full of meaning, when the 
Catholic faith on this awful question is considered: but if, in the 
sacrament, there were nothing but bread, how could the 
Christian’s ‘hidden manna” be there? If Jesus Christ be not 
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truly imparted, how can that new name remain unknown to all, 
save to him who receives in faith the living bread that comes 
down from heaven ?”’ 

** This is very striking,” said Geraldine; “I have never yet 
understood any Protestant explanation of that pussage: this is 
perfectly comprehensible.” 

‘*I believe,” said Mr Grant, “that you take other passages of 
the Revelations to guide, or at any rate to authorize, part of your 
worship; but is not this visionary and hazardous, Mr Conway!” 

** Catholic commentators,” replied Mr Conway, ‘‘ suppose 
that the Evangelist, in his book of the Apocalypse, adopted the 
imagery, with which he represents his mystic revelations, from 
the ceremonies observed by the early Christian Church, in 
offering up the Mass, or Eucharistic sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God, Jesus Christ. Therefore, we follow the description he 
gives us, in the opening of the cighth chapter, in the service of 
our altars: ‘ And another angel came, and stood before the 
altar, having a golden censer; and there was given to him much 
incense, that he should offer of the prayers of all saints upon the 
golden ultar, which is before the throne of God.’—* Aud the 
smoke of the incense, with the prayers of the saints, ascended 
up before God, from the hand of the angel.’ ” 

*¢ You profess to follow Scripture, Mr Conway,” said Mr 
Grant, “and yet you daily offer up the sacrifice of the Mass. 
Now, you will really oblige me, by telling me what interpre- 
tation your Church can possibly give to the twenty-seventh 
verse of the seventh chapter of the Hebrews? The apostle, 
after comparisons between the priesthood of Aaron and that of 
Melchisedec, continues thus spcaking of Christ, our high priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec :—‘ Who needeth not 
daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own 
sins, and then for the people’s; for this he did once, when he 
offered up himself.’ ” 

“¢ My good, sir.” replied Mr Conway, “‘ we truly hold that 
the ‘one sacrifice of himself once offered cannot be repeated.’ 
Christ can suffer no more. But the mystical immolation of the 
altar. the ‘ unbloody sacrifice,’ as prophesied by Malachi, in the 
first chapter and the eleventh verse, must continue to the end of 
time. ‘For from the rising of the sun, even to the going down 
of the same, my name shill be great among the Gentiles, and in | 
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every place incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure 
offering.’ You will doubtless say that this ‘ pure offering’ means 
that of a contrite and grateful heart. But just recall the tenth 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of Hebrews, where St Paul says, 
‘We have an ‘altar,’ whereof they have no right to eat who 
serve the tabernacle.’ St Paul, in addressing the Hebrews, who 
never employed an altar but for sacrifice, would not have used 
that term but to denote the Christian sacrifice of the altar—the 
pure offering ; and this acceptation of the Apostle’s meaning has 
been shared by some of the brightest lights of the Protestant 
Church, who have contended, from this mention of the Christian 
altar, that the commemorative feast of the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ was a sacrifice, as well as a sacrament. And now, 
in seeking to reconcile you to the literal meaning of the Apos- 
tle’s words, and to the real sacrifice, let me freely admit the 
figurative meaning—the spiritual sacrifice of a humble and con- 
trite heart, which God will not despise.” 

‘*T hope,” said Mr Grant, *‘ that you do not take my objec- 
tions and inquiries amiss; for I do not mean them offensively. 
Tell me then, Mr Conway, how yon get over the eighteenth 
verse of the second chapter of Colossians,—‘ Let no man beguile 
you of your reward in a voluntary humility, and worshipping of 
angels, intruding into those things which he hath not seen, 
vainly puffed up by his own fleshly mind, and not holding the 
head, from which all the body, by joints and bunds, having 
nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the 
increase of God.’ ” 

As Mr Grant quoted these verses, Geraldine turned with 
great interest to Mr Conway, for they had appeared to her also 
to condemn the Catholic invocation of guardian angels, and she 
had intended to ask for their explanation in her next conference 
with her Catholic instructor. 

‘‘ Your Protestant version,” replied Mr Conway, “ renders 
it, ‘the worshipping of angels’: our Catholic version is, ‘ the 
religion of angels,’ which is more explanatory of the doctrine ot 
those early heretics, to which these verses apply. These here- 
tics were the followers of Simon Magus, and Menander, who 
believed that angels and demons were the makers and lords of 
this lower world, and, as such, offered sacrifice to them. They 
also believed the angels to be the carriers of intelligence between 
man and the Almighty; but with this vital difference between 
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their belief and that of Catholics, that these heretics set aside 
the mediation of Christ, who is the head of angels and of men, 
while no one praying in the spirit of the Catholic Church, ever 
begged his good angel's prayer to God through him, but through 
Jesus Christ, our divine head.” 

‘* And now,” said Mr Grant, ‘* I call on you, my dear sir, 
to justify your Church, if you can, for making a distinction 
petween mortal and venial sins, as if all sin were not hateful to 
God, and deadly to the soul? How can there be such a thing 
asasmall sin? The very term is a contradiction.” 

‘* So thought Mr Harley, our new convert,” replied Mr Con- 
way, ‘* before the fatal accident which befell his child, that fine 
little boy who was drowned last year. ‘Till then I had never 
held any intercourse with the parents: but you must remember 
IT was then sent for.” 

‘© Yes, you were then sent for,” said Mr Grant, “and my 
pastoral services were declined. I remember the circumstance 
well, with all its painful consequences.” 

‘* The messenger informed me,’’ continued Mr Conway, “ of 
the death of the child, but I could not conjecture the parent's 
motive in sending for the Catholic priest, instead of the Pro- 
testant curate, till, on my arrival, Mr Harley seized my arm, 
and dragging me to the room where lay the lifeless body of his 
child, gasped out these words ; ‘ There, sir! there is my only 
child. I early taught him to know his God; his heart was full 
of piety and truth, but he hus died in sin: say! is he damned 
throughout an endless eternity ?” 

**] felt inexpressibly shocked. I could only entreat to be 
told the details of this calamity. They were these: the poor 
child had been tempted to tuke some sweetmeats, and when 
charged with the fact, denied it. Not being, however, an 
habitual liar, his blushes betrayed him, and his mother, greatly 
pained at this adding sin to sin, sent him from her presence, 
telling him, that as she could no Jonger trust or respect him, he 
must not approach her or his father the rest of the day. The 
boy was sent away more abushed than penitent, and his poor 
mother saw him no more till his spirit had fled. He had wan- 
dered into the garden, at a time when he was usually occupied 
by his lessons; the gurdener had therefore omitted the usual 
precaution with a reservoir of deep water; and before the search 
began for the missing child, life was extinct.” 
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“*.How dreadful 1” exclaimed the listeners to this tale of woe: 
‘the poor mother !” 

“© Oh, the poor mother!” cried Mr Conway, “such a scene 
of heart-rending anguish I rarely witnessed: the child having 
been in disgrace, and dying before being forgiven, this rested 
on her tender heart. She could not pardon herself, for having 
been, as she then thought, too severe ; but the father’s was the 
deeper woe. ‘Thank God! I was able to comfort both. After 
some conversation on the necessarily doubtful question, of 
whether the poor child had repented of his twofold guilt, Mr 
Harley entreated me to give him an exact account of the Catho- 
lic doctrine, on mortal and venial sin; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘the Pro- 
testant belief that my child is at once an angel in glory, coupled 
with the contradictory belief, that the smullest sin is damnable, 
throws my mind into inextricable confusion.’ I then told him, 
that the Catholic belief in a distinction between mortal and 
venial sins, was founded on the written word of God, where we 
are told, that even the just man falls seven times a day, and 
that ‘men must give an account of every idle word that they 
speak.” We also know, that there is not an instant of our life 
in which it may not suddenly terminate, without the possibility 
of our calling upon God for mercy. What, then, will become of 
the soul, which is thus surprised? We are shown by Scripture, 
that nothing defiled shall enter heaven; and will, then, our just 
and merciful God make no distinction in guiltiness, as rigid 
Protestants maintain? Will he condemn to the same eternal 
punishment, the poor child who has died under the guilt of a lie 
of excuse, and the abandoned wretch who has murdered his 
father? To say that he will, is 80 monstrous a doctrine in itself, 
and so contrary to Scripture, which declares that God ‘ will 
render to every man according to his deeds,’ that it ought to be 
universally exploded.’** Scripture makes a distinction between 
the degrees of sin, and so does the Church; and Protestants, in 
attempting to be wiser, lose themselves in endless contradiction 
arid confusiou. What means the distinction between the ‘gnat 
and the camel,’ between the ‘mote and the beam,’ but venial and 
mortal sin, or, in other werds, faults and crimes.” 

** Mr Conway,” said Lady Winefride, ‘ I am aware that our 
good friend, Mr Grant, has one more weighty thing on his 
mind, about which he has attacked me once or twice. This is; 

* See Milner’s “‘ End of Controversy.”* 
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the omission, by the Catholic Church, of one of the command- 
ments, for the better furtherance of image worship. Are not 
those the proper terms, Mr Grant?” 

“* Why, certainly, Lady Winefride, since you challenge me to 
speak plainly, I must say, that to expunge the second command. 
ment from the Decalogue, is such sacrilege, that my personal 
respect for Mr Conway can alone induce me to listen to any 
palliatives or excuses for it.” 

‘¢ But suppose that, in lieu of palliative or excuse,” said Mr 
Conway, “ I boldly deny the fact ?” 

‘* But you cannot, surely, venture so far,” said Mr Grant. 
‘** 1 know that you have still the appearance of ten command. 
ments, because you have divided the last to make up the number; 
but you cannot account for the omission of the second command- 
ment.” 

‘‘ Are you a Hebrew scholar, Mr Grant?” said Mr Conway. 

“ No, Sir: I once knew a little of Hebrew, but of late years 1 
have neglected that interesting study for those more applicable 
to my parish duties.” 

* But still you must be aware that, in the original chapter of 
Exodus, there is no division into verses. Nothing, in fact, to 
mark the line of distinction between the commands, except the 
spirit and the sense. St Jerome and St Augustine made a dif- 
ferent division. The former separated the command respecting 
the worship due to God, into two parts ; the latter conceived the 
concluding part of the injunction to be (as in the one relating to 
the Sabbath) an explanation of the preceding, and to form but 
one commandment; while in the command, ‘ Thou shalt not 
covet,’ he deemed that a distinction should be made between the 
‘wife,’ and the more worldly goods. This division of the Ten 
Commandments by St Augustine, was adopted by the Church, 
and has continued to this day ; while Protestants have preferred 
and adopted the division of St Jerome. For this preference we 
‘Catholics reproach you not, for we hold that the spirit of the 
Commandments is of far more consequence than any line of 
demarcation.” 

‘* Most true," cried Mr Grant. ‘I was not aware that our 
wecond commandment was incorporated with your first.” 

“ But, my good Sir,” observed Mr Conway, smiling, ‘‘ pardon 
me for saying, that, when persons attack the honour and in- 
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tegrity of others, they ought to be aware of every motive and of 
every fact.” 

‘* Certainly,” said Mr Grant; “ but, Sir, I do judge by fact, 
and not by hearsay. One of the little books of your school fell 
into my hands, and, owing to this division of the Commandments, 
the second of them was actually omitted, Mr Conway: for the 
heads only of the commands were given, in this way, ‘ Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ;’ ‘ Remem- 
ber thou keep holy the Sabbath day ;’ ‘ Honour thy father and 
thy mother ;’ and so on.” 

** Yes!” said Mr Conway, “ you have seen one of the infants’ 
catechisms, in which everything is simplified and abridged. I 
will now have the pleasure of sending you the standard catechism, 
used throughout the elder classes of the Catholic schools, in 
which you will find every commandment at full length, with the 
divisions of St Augustine: and when you receive this catechism, 
Mr Grant, perhaps you will reflect, that this division was made 
by the very one among the ancient fathers, whom your Church 
delights to claim, and that this rule having been adopted several 
centuries before that Church existed, its members should pause 
before they attack this division, as some new and crafty device 
of papists: they should reflect, that, whether St Jerome or St 
Augustine were correct, the difference is not one of faith; that 
the spirit of the Decalogue remains the same, and calls aloud to 
the Protestant, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour.’” 

‘‘ The constant misapprehension of Protestants,” said Lady 
Winefride, “ excites one’s continued pity and surprise. A very 
intelligent and well-informed lady of my acquaintance, accom- 
panied me to mass a few Sundays since, and afterwards expressed 
her great regret that, in the Nicene Creed, which is retained 
word for word in her Church, we Catholics should all have knelt 
at the words, ‘born of the Virgin Mary.’ I observed that she 
might have perceived the greater number prepare to kneel at the 
previous sentence, ‘ And was incarnate of the Holy Ghost,’ and 
showed her the Missal, by which she perceived that the congre- 
gation had moved at the above words only that they might he 
all on their knees when those were said which she saw printed in 
capitals, ‘ AND Was MADE MAN ;’ while any remaining doubt was 
removed by this note: ‘Here all kneel, to adore the ineffable 
mystery of the Incarnation.’" 
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CHAPTER XX. 


In meeknexs and in love she stood, 
A thing of mortal care, 
But pure and strong is womanhood 
In faithfulness and prayer. 
Stebbing 


Tux Countess Angela had now finished her retreat, and, with it 
the nine days’ prayer, when, with her meek eyes filled with 
grateful happy tears, she laid the letter to her cousin Eustace on 
the table before the reverend mother, to take its turn with others. 
These others, however, were necessarily to be read by the 
superior, while that of the Countess was submitted only from 
a feeling of deep love and respect towards her, whom she con- 
sidered as her first earthly friend. The venerable lady smiled 
as she perused it, but as she closed it, said, ‘‘I could not alter 
a line. Bless you, my sweet enthusiast!” and the letter was 
despatched. Two days more and De Grey was master of its 
contents; but a week elapsed before he was again on the road 
to Burnleigh. The weather, during that past week, had been 
unseasonably hot and damp; the soft and incessant rain had con- 
fined every one to the house; and Geraldine, who had felt every 
mental disquietude increased by physical ailment, hailed with 
thankfulness a violent thunder storm, which at length relieved 
the atmosphere. Well defended against the now bracing air, 
she escaped alone from the cottage, and sought, as the driest 
walk, a gravel terrace which overlooked the winding and 
picturesque road from Elverton to Burnleigh. That road also 
led from De Grey’s dwelling, and it was not without an expecta- 
tion of seeing either a messenger or himself pass into Burnleigh, 
that Geraldine cast an inquiring eye towards the spot whence 4 
horseman could first be seen, when, just as she turned from her 
post of observation, De Grey stood before her. 
‘¢ Pardon me, Miss Carrington,” said he, observing her start 
and colour, “I ought to feel as a culprit intruding thus upon 
tr solitude; but, ufter some hours’ conversation with my aunt, 
I have leit her, to seek you. and bid you personally farewell, be- 
10Ore leaving England for—— AMEFICAs.ccccvece 
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“« America !”” repeated Geraldine, much surprised. 

“‘'Yes, America. We, novices, in the diplomacy, cannot 
choose where to go, or what post to fill. 1 am offered, by the 
present minister of the Colonies, the secretaryship to Mr ——, 
and my acceptance, after some days’ hesitation, Was given... 
yesterday.” 

‘“* Leave England!” thought Geraldine, “ accept a diplomatic 
post abroad for an indefinite period. The Countess Angela then 
follows her vocation; but does this decision affect him so very 
deeply? Ihave sometimes thought otherwise—or have those 
vile calumnies driven him to this step ?” 

At length De Grey spoke, in the slow calm tone of one who 
has endured much, and has resolved to endure more. “ Angela 
has decided,” said he, “according to the dictates of her con- 
science, and will find perfect peace. The letter which informed 
me of this, I have answered in person. We have parted, and 
with less emotion than I now feel in the remembrance.” De 
Grey here paused, and Geraldine, finding it impossible to speak, 
waited till he should have recovered his self-command. ‘ An- 
gela’s continuance at N Convent,” continued he, ‘‘ will, of 
course, be a thing of notoriety. Evil tongues will not be silent. 
Few will believe that one so fitted to adorn the world would have 
left it, but through some bitter disappointment ; and already have 
I heard that I am the one to drive her there, by my preference 
for another. Angela has chosen a retreat, where, if these cruel 
calumnies reach her, they will affect her not. But there is an- 
other being—one left exposed to the cold slanderous world, whom 
my present state of liberty would still farther injure. For her 
alone I leave England.” 

“ Sir Eustace,” replied Geraldine, whose heart responded to 
this frank and generous avowal, ‘‘ Iam aware that my change of 
religion has been attributed to motives and feelings unworthy of 
me, and whatever shafts may yet be hurled at the wounded deer 
I am prepared to bear them. Still, when I reflect on the dis- 
honour done to religion by even the appearance of evil on the 
part of its professors, I ought not perhaps to bear this farther 
stigma, that I, or rather my paltry acres, have severed two fond 
hearts. I accept, therefore, the cruel kindness you offer me of 

our banishment from England. Your absence, also, will make 
the task to the Countess Angela a more easy one, if indeed she 
be resolved upon this final step ” 
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‘* 1 should never attempt to change her resolution,” said De 
Grey ; “for if I could not form her happiness, she never could 
form mine. And now, Miss Carrington, farewell! May your 
noble courage in tribulation be rewarded by the bright sunshine 
you 80 richly deserve, I shall hear of you, and unless,” added 
he with a faint smile, “ you also should retire to a cloister, I shall 
perhaps one day see you again.” 

‘* Stay,” said Geraldine, “let me thank you before you go, 
for all your disinterested kindness towards me, and for the books 
and instruction you have given me, and for the introduction to 
this valued friend whose grateful guest Iam. If, by the com- 
mand of my father, Iam to be parted from her and my other 
Catholic friends, they will, I trust, pray for me—indeed at all 
events I need prayers,” added she, the tears, in spite of her ut- 
most efforts, rushing to her eyes. 

‘* Now Heaven preserve my courage and honour against those 
tears,” silently prayed De Grey. ‘ You have, and will ever 
have, the prayers of your Catholic friends, Miss Carrington ; and 
rest assured that, not only in the little Chapel of Burnleigh, but 
on thé other side of the Atlantic, those prayers will continue 
with unabated fervour. Pray likewise, on your part, for one of 
those Catholic friends—once more farewell! Almighty God, 
protect, comfort, and bless you !"’ 

‘* There is then one mind and one heart that can fully under- 
stand mine,” thought Geraldine, as she watched De Grey's retreat- 
ing figure through the leafless shrubs, ‘‘ and I, thank Heaven, 
can understand the honour and the delicacy of his! Countess 
Angela, yours must be indeed a true vocation!” Geraldine’s 
next thoughts were devoted to Lady Winefride, at whose door, 
on re-entering the house, she remained for some instants, with- 
out venturing to knock, and when at length she did so repeatedly, 
she received no answer. ‘ Then she must be in the Chapel,” 
thought our heroine, and passing immediately into the tribune 
from her own room, it was there she found her friend. After 
remaining a short time longer in prayer, Lady Winefride retired 
from the tribune, beckoning Geraldine to follow her back into 
her apartment. Directly they had shut the outer door, and 
were secure from observation, Geraldine threw herself into Lady 
Winefride’s arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ Dearest friend, I feel that you 
forgive me for being the innocent canse of your bereavement; 
but oh! how wretched does it make me to cause your sorrow.” 
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Lady Winefride pressed her closely to her bosom, and wept ; 
then rousing herself, she suid, “ Do you not think it would do us 
both good to pass a few days at N Convent, before Angela 
takes the habit ?” | 

‘“ Oh! it will be the only thing that can interest me,” cried 
Geraldine ; ‘how delightful, how soothing! But you, Lady 
Winefride, will it be all this to you ?” 

“ Yes,” replied her Ladyship, “a visit to N——~ will recruit 
my spirits, as it always does; and the happiness of Angela will 
raise my thoughts from this grief of earthly parting. We shall 
be set at liberty from guests and other engagements after next 
Tuesday, the feast of the Epiphany, and I will write to beg an 
invitation from Reverend Mother, before the post leaves Burn- 
leigh to-night.” . 

This arrangement was now the engrossing subject of Geraldine’s 

-thoughts. To visit a convent would have been great pleasure 
and excitement, but to be an inmate, during some days, within 
-its walls of enclosure, was perfect delight. She should then also 
behold and converse with the woman whom Eustace de Grey had 
loved—the woman who had had the courage to reject him, for 
this wondrous, this mysterious life of a nun. All the Protestant 
romances she had ever read, and could remember, were again 
thought over. Horrors, equivalent to the late inventions from 
America, rose to her mind, but it was now no easy task to terrify 
Geraldine respecting the hidden wickedness of anything Catholic ; 
and when, on the day appointed for their reception at N——, 
they stopped, after three days’ easy travelling, at the lodge gates 
of the avenue leading to the Convent, her heart glowed with the 
same awe and delight, as if she had expected an interview with 
some of the ‘‘ just made perfect.” The Convent was a low red 
building, standing in extensive pleasure grounds. A double 
range of octagon bay windows ran along the south front of the 
Convent ; and in the same aspect, but nearly hidden by a screen 
of trees and shrubs, was the line of building forming the dormi. 
tories and cells of the nuns. Isolated as was this Convent, with 
its uvenue of two miles, and its woods and fields around it, there 
were no walls of enclosure and no gratings—a mitigation of con- 
ventual strictness which might have disappointed our hervine, hud 
she not overlooked it, in the realization of her expectations in 
other respects. At a small side-door the carriage had stopped, 
and a tall pale graceful portress, the very ‘ beau ideal’ of a faded 
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nun, appeared, and with smiling courtesy welcomed the travellers 
into a little room immediately adjoining the entrance, called the 
“‘ new parlour,” where she left her guests, in order to inform the 
Mother Prioress, and the Countess Angela, of their arrival. 
Geraldine trembled with nervous excitement, and asked Lady 
Winefride, who was tranquilly warming herself by the fire, wheth- 
er, as there were no candles or lamps, she might not raise a bright- 
er blaze by which to see the nuns. This was scarcely achieved, 
when a little figure, gliding into the room, was folded in Lady 
Winefride’s arms, and, after a long embrace, it was Geraldine’s 
turn to be greeted by Angelade Grey. The cherub notes, which 
Lady Winefride had once spoken of, were recalled to Geraldine, 
us she at length listened to this vision of her imagination. She 
could scarcely reply to all the kindness which flowed from the 
lips of this seemingly ethereal being, and found it more easy to 
receive the welcome from the Reverend Mother, who now enter- 
ed the room, and whose dignity, sweetness, and humility, at once 
gained Geraldine’s confidence and esteem. After some interest- 
ing conversation between the Reverend Mother and Lady Wine- 
fride, relative to the choice which the Countess Angela had made, 
during which Geraldine felt much flattered to be thus treated as 
a friend, Sister Gertrude, the same nun who had received them at 
their arrival, came to inform the Mother Prioress that a party, 
who hud been visiting at the Convent, was on the point of depuar- 
ture, and wished to pay their parting thanks for her hospitality. 
‘¢ This party is well known to your Ladyship,” said the Rever- 
.end Mother, addressing Ludy Winefride ; ‘ amongst them is the 
interesting Emily G-——, whose health compels her to leave our 
noviceship. Her spirits are much depressed, and perhaps you 
will give her the unexpected pleasure of seeing you ?” 

To this the latter consented, and it was arranged that Geraldine 
was to remain in the little parlour with the Countess Angela, till 
they should be summoned to the evening repast. 

*¢ At length I see and know you !” exclaimed the ardent Geral- 
dine, when the two new friends were left alone. “ Yes! you 
realize all I had conceived of purity and holy love; let me be 
where I can look up to you in posture as in thought :” and sink- 
ing from the chair in which she had been placed, Geraldine seated 
herself on a low stool at the Countess Angela’s feet. But this 
tribute only drew the latter to fall on her knees by Geraldine, 
saying, “ Not tome...Oh! never again speak thusto me. Alas! 
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I have often faltered in the full radiance of light ; you have kept 
firm footing when the day-star was but dimly seen. Oh! that I 
could express to you what I feel when I behold those who have 
been converted. The joy on their account, the humiliation on 
my own; the assurance that, if free from worldly motives, they 
have, in this step, responded to God's electing love; the dread 
that early sympathies and impressions may alone have kept me 
in the truth, the awful responsibility of the well instructed Catho- 
lic !—Could I have done as you have done—God only knows.” 

“* Do you speak thus,” said Geraldine, ‘“‘ when you are about 
to advance a step from which ] shrink ; when you are on the 
eve of a renouncement, in which I cannot even sympathise ?it 
is to me so wonderful, so superhuman !"” 

The Countess smiled, while Geraldine, still grasping her hand, 
‘continued, “ What you Catholics are brought up to think so holy, 
yet so simple, a life, Protestants are taught to look upon in a total- 
ly different light. For us there isso much to be forgotten of ear- 
ly impressions, before the real position of the monastic life can be 
justly and impartially weighed. I have hitherto considered a 
woman’s highest duties to be those of domestic life. I have viewed 
her as born to fulfil these natural claims on her heart, and I 
own that those duties—those happy duties to which every Pro- 
testant girl is taught to look—I do not think I could renounce 
them.” 

The Countess Angela kissed Geraldine’s glowing brow, and 
replied, ‘‘ Does God call on all to serve Him in.the same capa. 
city? Were not the Saints of old, Saint Anna, Saint Elizabeth, 
holy in the state of matrimony ? Were not Saint Monica, Saint 
Helena, Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, St Frances de Chantal, 
wives and mothers? Let every state and every rank give glory 
to God.” 

‘“* And yet,” said Geraldine, “* you are seeking something be. 
yond.” 

“ Almighty God has shown me the path of life in which to 
serve and glorify Him,” replied the Countess. ‘‘ The superior 
part of my soul, as divines would call it, aspires after that entire 
freedom from earthly ties and affections, that perfect union with 
Christ my Lord by which my life shall be hid in Him. This 
has become, blessed be His name, the enduring, the unconquer- 
able, desire of my heart. For it I renounce—I cannot cail ‘it 
savrifice—my title as Canoness of the order of Saint Anne, the 
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of General Carrington, niece also to the Warden of ———~, who, 
ufter deep research, and great conflict of mind, has become 
virtually a Catholic; for her delay in entering the Church is 
only from respect towards her father, who is expected to arrive 
from Madrid in the course of the year; and then,” added she 
tenderly to Geraldine, ‘ we shall claim you.” 

‘* Young lady,” said the bishop, in his quiet and primitive 
manner, ‘‘ Bless Almighty God! but bless Him in humility and 
silence. Let no unguarded and mistaken praise on the part of 
your Cutholic friends, or opposition and reproach on that of 
Protestants, betray you into forgetfulness of your dependance 
op the Divine Providence that has hitherto conducted you. It 
will be safer for you to hide the grace of devotion, than to be 
elevated by it—to ponder on the great things done for your soul, 
than to speuk of them. Imitate our blessed Lady, who kept the 
words of her divine Son in her heart, as too precious to be 
scattered to the world, until He should see fit. Let this be your 
part until the return of General Carrington.” 

“© It shall, my lord,” replied Geraldine. 

‘* Your friend is right,” resumed the bishop, ‘in taking for 
granted that I have heard of your courage in venturing to be a 
Catholic. Now, pray for the more rare grace of humility. 
Nature would bid you to be willing that all those, who may now 
claim you as their sister in Christ, should show you admiration 
and respect: but I pray that grace may enable you faithfully to 
attribute all honour and glory to God’s electing love! Remember 
also the great responsibility of knowing the truth, and say in 
your heart, ‘ Let thy work, O Lord, be extolled, and not mine. 
Let thy holy name be blessed, but to me let nothing be attributed 
of the praises of men |’” 

“ Miss Carrington does not seek for applause,” said the 
Countess, fearful lest, in spite of the gentle manner in which all 
this was said, Geraldine might be hurt. 

‘* Child !” said the bishop, ‘‘ I do not reprove, where nothing 
calls for reproof. I merely warn this precious soul of the dangers 
besetting it, for, believe me, that she who is divested of self, 
even in her last hour, is a great saint.” 
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CHAPTER XXI, 


Higher and yet more high; 
Shake of the cumbering chain which earth would lay 
On your victorious wings; mount! mount! Your way 
Is through eternity! 
Hemaas. 


A SUMMONS was now given to the “old parlour,” to the sub- 
stantial evening repast—the procuratrix presiding at the bottom 
of the table, and the confessor at the top, an arrangement which 
offended Geraldine’s chivalrous notions respecting the deference 
to be paid by the other sex to woman: Introductions now fol- 
lowed; but, to the regret of all the party, the bishop’s carriage 
was in readiness, and he obliged to return to ——, whence he 
had come to administer confirmation on the previous day. His 
lordship again spoke kindly to Geraldine, and, as he turned to 
the Catholics assembled, she cried, 

‘* Oh, let me, let me have the blessing likewise!” and knelt 
as did the rest, to receive the parting benediction. 

That night was Geraldine charmed to lie awake. To have 
slept would have been to waste those hours of wonderment, in 
which her own painful identity was forgotten. The main body 
of the convent, from which the out-quarters were detached, stood 
dark and majestic in the moon-light. On one side of the court 
was the range of the upper and lower dormitories, with their 
double row of cells. All now lay hushed and apparently in re- 
pose,—but was it indeed so? were all those hearts at peace? 
Oh, that she could know the secret history of each recluse! 
From her little bed she gazed long on that most interesting side 
of the building. The clock too seemed the most romantic clock 
she had ever heard, with its stroke at every seven minutes and 
a half, and its busy summing up of quarters and half hours, and 
when she dozed for an instant, it roused her ; till, after the hours 
of night had passed, but not a ray of daylight was visible, it 
struck four, and immediately the great bell rang for matins. 
Geraldine sprang from her bed to the window. She saw to her 
delight the twinkling lights in the cells; but she felt, at the same 
time, the chill of the early winter’s morning ; and creeping back 
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to the warmth of her bed, she lay in a theoretic ecstasy, enduring 
mortification and performing obedience by proxy, while Angela 
de Grey, who, in spite of the clock, had slept soundly, now 
arose ; for, although not yet admitted to the privileges of the 
choir, she had begun, during the short time which intervened 
before taking the habit, to practise all the austerities which 
belonged to the life she desired to lead. 

*‘ ] think I could live here for ever!” exclaimed Geraldine, 
after the close of another day, which had been full of the greatest 
spiritual enjoyment. ‘‘ Oh! Lady Winefride, 1 cannot help 
thinking that you have been divinely directed to bring me here; 
and should my father cast me off, it is to this convent I will come 
for my earthly home.” 

Lady Winefride had promised to be present at the Countess 
Angela's “ cloathing,”’ which is the religious ceremony the most 
imposing to the world, when the bridal garments ure exchanged 
for the black serge of the nun. But this admission to the rank 
of novice could not take place till the postulant had gone through 
several months of probation; and, accordingly, on the day pre- 
vious to that on which Angela was to enter on all the duties of 
her new life, Lady Winefride purposed to leave the hospitable 
quarters of the convent. Geraldine had expected a heart-rending 
scene between the aunt and niece; but not a tear was shed, 
though a rather suspicious red tinged the lids of the former as 
she entered the parlour with the future ‘‘ Sister Mary Joseph.” 

‘© What a name !”’ exclaimed Geraldine ; ‘* what could induce 
you, Countess, surrounded as you are by those beuutiful con- 
ventual names, joined in every variety, to take the name of 
Joseph >” 

** He is a glorious saint,” replied Angela de Grey; “ the 
pure and faithful guardian of our blessed Lady, he to whom her 
divine Son consented to be subject while on earth. He cannot 
ask amiss, and I never yet invoked him in vain. It is a holy 
name in religion, and I consider myself most fortunate, that, 
when poor Mother Mary Joseph died, the last infirmarian, 
reverend mother kept the name for me. When you come to us,” 
added she, smiling, ‘ we will be careful to select some of your 
favourite names for your choice. What think you of Aloysia 
Theresa ?” 

** Ah!" cried Geraldine, more gravely, and looking round 
the old parlour ; ‘‘ something seems to tell me that I am not to 
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leave these old walls for very long. In fact, what is the world 
to me, but for one being ! and he, perhaps, about to cast me off.” 
She then looked from the parlour window into that of the 
refectory, in which stood the reading desk, where, during the 
meals, the younger nuns and novices read aloud. ‘‘ There is 
much, very much, that I should Jove in this life,” added she. 

‘* But that feeling is not ‘sufficient,’’ observed Angela. ‘* No 
one who came to a convent merely from an indefinite love of 
repose and religious leisure, or from temporary disgust of the 
world, would ever remain to be professed.” 

‘* But my feelings are deeper than you suppose, respecting a 
hidden yet active life,” said Geraldine ; ‘‘and I look on you as 
truly a privileged being.” 

‘* How can I ever sufficiently thank Him, who has thus chosen 
me >” said Angela, clasping her hands, and raising her eyes, 
now full of tears, to heaven. 

‘* You will write, dear child, after you have been a month in 
the noviceship,” said Lady Winefride, giving the last embrace, 
as the travelling carriage drove to the door; and, after a long 
and tender farewell between the two younger friends, Geraldine 
tore herself away, and the travellers rapidly returned, through 
the convent avenue, on the road to London, while Angela, after 
breathing a fervent prayer for the spiritual welfare of each, 
banished them from her thoughts, and went in search of Mother 
Agatha, the mistress of the novices, to confer with her on the 
duties of the morrow. 

After a few days passed in Berkeley Square, Lady Winefride, 
finding that Geraldine felt much repugnance to returning to the 
neighbourhood of Elverton, until Sir Eustace should have left 
England, proposed that they should take a circuitous route home, 
by the sea-coast: and Geraldine, who wished to escape from 
London acquaintances, almost as much as she dreaded those ot 
her country neighbourhood, joyfully consented. Accordingly, 
having given the date of their probable arrival at each place to 
General Carrington’s agent, that the expected letter from Spain 
might be instantly forwarded, they left London for Sussex ; and 
Geraldine then gave herself up to the charm of repose from stir 
and excitement, and determined to enjoy the freshness of these, 
to her, new scenes. 

‘© How magnificent, how boundless, how catholic, is this wast 
ocean,” cried she, one night, when gazing on it from their tem 
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porary dwelling ; ‘‘ how refreshing to my soul is its expansion. 
Lady Winefride, do come once more to the window, and let us 
carry on the analogy.” But Lady Winefride was so intently 
reading the foreign news in the paper, that she did vot at first 
hear the request, and, when she did so, it was principally te 
oblige her, on whom she feared many afflictions were still to 
fall ; and she sate, holding Geraldine’s hand in hers, and looking 
out with her on that clear mild night, while the latter continued 
to indulge her poetical imagination in many beautiful comparisons 
and illustrations; and Lady Winefride, beguiled from the rough 
and jarring turmoil of public affairs, to sympathy in the ideal of 
nature, at length challenged her young friend to express grati- 
tude for that elastic imagination which cheered her on her 
journey of life. 

‘* Imagination,” said Geraldine, putting her hand to her fore- 
head, and pondering—‘“ Imagination is not the word I should 
wish to use, could I but find a better to express the sentiment, 
the feeling, the faculty. I know not what it is in me, that finds 
kindred but rarely in men or books—but lights on it in nature— 
in music—in painting—in sculpture—seldom in poetry—although 
it seems to be the poetry of all things beautiful, and such I have 
called it to myself. Yet there isa yearning of the heart towards 
these unknown sympathies, that is inexplicable, that is far be- 
yond poetry.” 

“It is,” said Lady Winefride, “the trace of the Divinity, 
after which your soul pants; it is dimly, yet truly discerned in 
the wreck of beauty and purity of this fallen earth.” 

‘¢ Yes,” exclaimed Geraldine, “ you are right! and this vague 
perception of something lost before it was known, this tremulous 
grasp of heaven’s shadows passing over the objects of sight— 
this listening for tones which seem to mingle then to leave the 
harmonies of earth—this intercourse in language of no sound or 
memory—this interchange of sympathy, followed by the blank of 
desertion—al! this proves the soul of man to have departed from, 
but not totally to have lost, the heavenly intercourse he held in 
Paradise. Yes, it must be so! else why the gush of tears which 
often follows the contemplation of infancy asleep ; is it not that 
this baptismal innocence speaks to our soul of what we once were, 
of what God would have us to be, of what, if faithful, we are 
destined to become, by union with him who is unsullied purity ? 
I have heard,” continued she, “ that some divines have supposed 
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the privation of heaven to constitute the extreme woe of hell. ‘The 
pain of loss,’ I think they call it ;—is it not something of this nature 
which you suppose to constitute the restlessness of the soul on earth ? 

** With this difference,” replied Lady Winefride, “that, in the 
eternal ‘pain of loss,’ all hope is gone; while on earth, and 
during the purgatorial detention in the sxparate state, we ure 
full of hope in Christ, who is with his suffering members every 
where.” 

“T trust His all-powerful presence is in that house,” said 
Geraldine, pointing to a handsome edifice, to which her attention 
had been for some time directed; and Lady Winetride gazed 
now with her on the open windows of the upper room, by which 
female figures passed stealthily at intervals, their shadows being 
dimly seen by the subdued light of the lamp within. It was the 
death-room of one, who, in the prime of manhood, and with a 
form modelled to strength and beauty, had wasted by a local and 
virulent disease. The bed was perfumed, and the attached, 
thouch sensitive, attendants, had each a flower or flask, as, with 
a conviction of eternity’s approuch, they closed round the dear 
object of so much and long tried sympathy and love. Relief to 
the sufferer, and safety to the group around him, had compelled 
the free admission of air, and every window was thrown up to 
the gentle coming of the southern breeze, from an ocean glittering 
in calm delight under a full unclouded moon. Alas! Nature, 
thou art a fond but capricious mother to thy equally wayward 
children! Man smiles, and would rejoice—and thou dost cast 
around him whirlwinds, the thunder and the flood. Again he 
muses, and is sad; whilst in thy gayest mood, sparkling and ca- 
rolling in ecstasy, thou canst not give him sympathy! Not so 
the mother of this dying man, who, planted at the pillow’s head, 
watched silently. Her’s had been the active post till now; long 
journeys into foreign lands, for change of clime and discipline ; 
converse and books, and seeming cheerfulness, as time rolled on, 
bearing no remedy ; and round the sick couch next were placed, 
when books and converse failed, flowers and birds, and golden 
fish, each in their turn attracting for a time the listless eye of 
pain. But was this all? Ono! That mother’s care extended 
far beyond the soothing tenderness of human thought ; and often 
from her lips to his attentive ear, the prayer of faith and resig- 
nation rose to Him who chastens but in mercy. Still to the 
Protestant all suffering is mysterious. He does not hold its 
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expiatory effect. He does not admit the consolation, that every 
pang on this side of the grave, if borne for Christ, lessens ‘‘ the 
pain of loss,” which the soul, detained in Purgatory, must feel, 
until the heavy debt of sin is paid unto the uttermost farthing. 
He is meek and resigned, nay more, he is heroic, under bodily 
torments; but he cannot rejoice that these “afflictions” will 
bring him sooner to his “eternal weight of glory.” He cannot 
exclaim with the Catholic, “Oh Lord! what have I done that 
thou shouldst treat me as thou treatest thy chosen servants, that 
thou shouldst favour me with this external and internal woe!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Art thou come from the far-off land at last, 
Thou that hast wandered long; 
Thou hast come to a home whence the smile hath parsed 


With the merry voice of song. 
Hemans., 


Two months had now passed, since Geraldine had left Elverton 
Hall, when, on entering the sitting-room at the hotel, one morn- 
ing, at St Leonard's, she perceived the long-expected letter from 
her father’s agent. She instantly seized it, but found that it 
contained no enclosure; and, half relieved, half disappointed, 
she broke the seal, and read as follows:— 


** Mapam,” 

‘*General Carrington arrived on Monday, the 
12th instant, at Portsmouth, and was in London last night. His 
return has been hastened, as I understand, by the receipt of a 
letter from yourself. I have the pleasure of announcing him to 
be in perfect health. He purposes being at the Hall on Thurs- 
day, his business with me requiring no longer stay in town. I 
beg to offer my congratulations; and remain, &c. 

‘* James THORNTON.” 
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Two hours after this, Geraldine and her deeply anxious friend 
were again in their travelling carriage, rapidly traversing the 
cross-country into Staffordshire. 

‘** Not one line from himself!” at length exclaimed the terror. 
stricken Geraldine. ‘‘ Never have I felt my strength, both of 
mind and body, so totally fail me. I have no cue for my future 
line of conduct : a vague sense of coming misery is all I can feel. 
A father in wrath is an awful being.” 

“ And He for whom you brave his wrath, is a still more awful 
Being,” replied Lady Winefride. 

“* Oh, yes!’ said Geraldine ; ‘if I can but act up to my con- 
victions, if I be but faithful to the light given me, I shall be 
supported. But my brain reels.” 

‘‘ Suppose we begin our usual Litany,” said Lady Winefride, 
“on this first stage of our journey. Great calm and strength 
follow the due performance of our ordinary duty,” 

This journey from Sussex into Staffordshire, took place on 
the day preceding that on which General Carrington had pur- 
posed being at his home, and it required rapid and late travelling, 
to arrive even at Burnleigh to sleep. This, however was ac- 
complished, and, at eleven o’clock, Geraldine was once more 
under the roof of her friend, and laid her exhausted head on her 
pillow. 

“Who am I?” and ‘‘ where am I>’ were her mental queries, 
on first waking to consciousness: but all she knew, and all she 
feared to know, soon rushed on her. Her father’s image filled 
her mind, and so absorbed her, as to make her incapable of re- 
ceiving comfort even from the presence of Mr Everard, who 
was awaiting her in the breakfast room. “ Well!” cried he, 
‘*T am come to ride with you as far as the Park gates; for my 
conscience tells me that I have partly helped you into this scrape, 
and heaven knows, that any thing to give you comfort would be 
a cordial to me. So the General says nothing?” Geraldine, 
perfectly subdued, could only weep: but she wept principally 
to find herself so powerless in her wonted energy and self-com- 
mand: so perfectly unable to act the part she had assigned her- 
self, and which she felt due to the great cause she had espoused. 
She had intended to appear before her father in the meek yet 
calm dignity resulting from the elevation of her thoughts, and 
the utter disengagement of her affections from all earthly things: 
but this seemed destined not to be, for this self-dignity and esteem, 
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this pride of adversity, required to be humbled, that the offering 
might be farther purified, which God had accepted of her. “Oh, 
how deceitful is that courage of the flesh, which ventures all, 
which bears all, and is well pleased with itself for never hesitating! 
Oh, how it nourishes self-confidence, and a certain upliftedness of 
heart! This courage, which often wonderfully edifies the public, 
hugs within it a certain satisfaction, that isa subtle poison: but a soul 
that is weakened and humbled, that no longer finds any refuge 
in herself, that fears, that is troubled, that is sorrowful even to 
death, that cries out, in fine, as Jesus Christ did on the cross, ‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? that soul is much 
more purified, more loosened from herself, more annihilated to 
all self-desire, than strong souls, who enjoy in peace the fruits 
of their virtue. Happy, then, the soul, which God casts down 
and bruises, from which God has taken away all strength in 
herself, that she may no Jonger support herself, but lean on Him, 
who sees and pities her poverty ; the soul which is content to bear 
not only the crosses from without, but the great internal cross 
of discouragement with which all the others would weigh as 
nothing !’’* 

‘* I must not let you dwell too lung on one only theme,”’ said 
Mr Everard, at length, as Geraldine continued to weep ; “let me 
tell you all the news 1 can, before you again journey forth. In 
the first place, the new ministry is broken up, so that our friend's 
wild plan of starting for America, is knocked on the head. I 
met him yesterday, to laugh at hii, and to offer him, on behalf 
of the new ministry, some clerk's office in New Zealand, should 
the Antipodes prove far enough.” Mr Everard’s purpose was 
effected: he saw that he had roused Geruldine’s attention, and 
he continued: ‘‘ Geraldine, listen to me, for I speak with the 
authority of a faithful friend. You have determined on a step, 
in taking which, all those who know your father, tremble for 
you; while, from a mistaken sense of punctilious honour, you 
are about to drive away from his‘ family and his country, one 
who would supply to you that father’s place; for Eustace de 
Grey loves you, Geraldine Carrington, and, by the civil death 
of the Countess Angela, will be a match for any heiress in the 
kingdom.” 

‘s Mr Everard,” said she, *‘ I understand too well the noble 
mind of him to whom you uilude, not to feel that 4e would never 


® * Treatise on Dejection,” by Fenelon, 
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make this avowal of attachment to me; why then tell me that 
which I ought never to have known ?” 

‘*T will tell you why,” replied Mr Everard, “because I am 
weary of seeing you wretched, and making every one else so. 
You must be conscious that De Grey would prize you for your- 
sclf, and reckon himself possessed of a boundless treasure, were 
he to receive you portioniess from an irrituted father: but por- 
tionless you should never be. Who could be so dear to my old 
heart as the child of my first and only love ?” 

This generous declaration touched Geraldine’s grateful and 
filial heart. She took the old man’s hand, and kissed it; but ut 
length she said; “Should my father pardon me, and consent tu 
iny becoming a Catholic, I should feel bound, in filial duty, to 
follow his wishes in every other respect. It is not probable, 
from his estrangement from Sir Hugh de Grey, that our union 
could give him aught but pain; and if I am to be an outcast 
from my father’s house, J prefer the refuge of a convent.” 

‘“‘ Never !” cried Mr Everard. ‘These dreams must be given 
up. Your father still loves the memory of Hugh de Grey. 
Religious disputes were the cause of the estrangement: he only 
wishes for an opportunity of reconciliation; but more of this 
hereafter. Promise me, Geraldine, that, should the General 
favour your union with a Catholic, you will then remember 
Eustace.” 

“T think I may safely promise that,” said Geraldine, sadly 
smiling. 

“ By the bye,” continued he, “there has been a circumstance 
mentioned to me, which, if it be true, will change the gossip of 
the neighbourhood considerably. Pray, have you ever known 
the secret, disclosed by the General’s confidential servant in her 
death-bed confession? I mean the housekeeper, old Goodwin.” 

‘¢ How could I ever know it,’ said Geraldine, “if made in 
confession? I remember the excitement caused at the time 
amongst the household, and concluded that various improbable 
stories would be invented; but the Warden supposed poor 
Goodwin to be delirious, and therefore to rave about the person 
to whom she was the most fondly attached.” 

“ Well,” said Mr Everard, ‘that same paper which attacked 
De Grey, has now given the public some fine verses about the 
General's having been wrecked on the ‘ Goodwin Sands!’ 

s¢ Jf it be,” said Geraldine, ‘* that a second marriage has been 
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formed, and an heir born to the estates of Elverton, what an 
irksome load of responsibility will be removed from me! How 
my heart will yearn towards a tie 1 have never known! Qh! 
how could my father doubt my love for a young brother !” 

Mr Everard was silent, for he felt that, if there were truth in 

the report, it belonged to the father to disclose his own secret to 
his child. Lady Winefride had purposely left Mr Everard to 
speak alone with Geraldine, little conscious of the topics he had 
chosen ; but she now entered to secure a few minutes with her 
loved guest, before parting, and to suggest some subjects on 
which to dwell during her drive to Elverton Hall. Geraldine 
still trembled and wept, but she had accepted from God this 
‘farther trial of the loss of her moral and intellectual strength, 
and her tears fell without bitterness. Lady Winefride was 
deeply affected—more deeply than those who best knew her had 
ever seen her moved, and Mr Everard seemed scarcely to know 
which to comfort and support. His hesitation, however, was 
but for a moment, and he followed Geraldine to her carriage 
where, on account of the presence of Mrs Kelsoe, the conversa- 
tion was continued in French. 

At the lodge gates of Elverton Hall, Geraldine received the 
last friendly grasp from her old triend, who walked thence into 
the town, and with her attendants only, she drove up to the 
entrance-door of her home. “Is my father arrived ?” was her 
first breathless inquiry. ‘*‘ No, ma’am, the General's directions 
are for dinner at eicht o’clock, and it has only just struck six.” 

This was a reprieve. Geraldine alighted, and some feeling of 
vigour and strength, returned from the power of association, as 
she crossed the hall and entered the saloon, both of which were 
in a blaze of light. She observed also that the conservatory was 
thrown open, that the men-servants were in their dress liveries, 
and that all spoke of joyful greeting to the long absent master: of 
Elverton, 

“ This is just as it ought to be,” said Geraldine to the 
steward, who followed her for sanction and applause. * This 
should be=-this is a gala day; but I hope that Mrs Kelsoe has 
‘been equally thoughtful. Tell her that I will dress directly.” 

“Plait my hair, Kelsoe, as it used to be dressed when my 
father left me—‘a la Grecque’—and fasten it with the long gold 
arrow that was my mother’s. For the rest I care not—but tell 
Mr Hilton, if he hear the distant sound of a carriage, not to 
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take every servant to the hall door, but to remember that I am 
beyond the reach of any sound from the avenue, and to send 
some one directly to me.” 

Half an hour from that time, the active though trembling 
fingers of Mrs Kelsoe had accomplished their task; and Gerual- 
dine, dressed in black velvet, with her hair arranged as she had 
directed, and her father’s last gift, a superb bracelet, on her arm, 
descended to the saloon. Another half hour passed, during 
which Geraldine recognised the handwriting of Katherine 
Graham, and of other familiar friends, in the address of several 
Jetters which lay awaiting her notice ; but she could open none, 
her whole soul was absorbed by conjectures of what would be 
her father’s conduct. She could form no plan for herself. 
Would he take no notice of her letter, and meet her as if 
nothing had happened? But then he had his own secret to 
impart, and, from what Mr Everard had farther told her in the 
carriage, the revealing it had become a matter of necessity, as 
well as one of bitterness. ‘ Thank God,” she cried at length, 
“for that sympathy which is implanted throughout His Church! 
Thank God for the communion of saints, and that, bewildered as 
I am, and incapable of collecting my thoughts in prayer, I have 
just sense enough left to say, ‘ Pray for me, pray for me!” 

The distant sounds were now heard of a carriage swiftly 
advancing on the smooth gravel; then the sounds were lost; but 
the opening of doors and murmuring of voices proved that 
others believed in its approach, and at length a loud peal at the 
entrance, and the rush of servants to the hall, proclaimed the 
arrival of General Carrington. 

And where was Geraldine? Swift as thought she had passed 
through the file of domestics, and, before the General had glanced 
around him, she had thrown herself on his bosom, and was locked 
in his arms. 

The family welcome, first smothered from respect, then rose 
throughout the group of servants, and the General recognised 
and spoke to each in turn, as he passed, with Geraldine on his 
arm, to the saloon. But on how seemingly slight a cause may 
fresh mistrust be conveyed. Geraldine had been clasped in her 
father’s arms; but could he prevent it, when she had thzown 
herself there in the presence of all the household? She still 
hung on his arm; but that arm did not press hers, and, in his 
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condescending and lingering notice of the dependants, she felt 
that he dreaded to be alone with her. Geraldine knew het 
father’s self-possession before witnesses, she listened to his 
encomiums, throughout the dinner, on the beauty, the cheerful- 
ness, the warmth of his home, and the brilliancy of her looks; 
heard his praises of England, and his graphic account of most 
interesting scenes in the civil conflict in Spain; and was sufh- 
ciently his daughter to have regained her own outward com- 
posure, and to question him respecting his voyage, and his 
opinion of the state of politics in which he found his own coun- 
try. The General himself asked no questions, he talked loud 
and with more than usual spirit, but the subjects were all on 
strictly neutral ground. At dessert, Mr Hilton, the steward, 
was sent for, and after the usual period for her remaining in the 
dining-room, Geraldine withdrew. 

‘* Does he then intend to banish the subject altogether?” 
thought Geraldine. But, at the close of an hour's solicitude, 
she was joined by her father, and one glance at his countenance 
sufficed to show her that he did nod intend to banish the subject 
altogether. He advanced to her, us she rose, and perceiving 
that, notwithstanding every effort, her whole frame shook, and 
her lips moved convulsively from suppressed emotion, he drew 
her arm within his own, and walked with a determined, and, as 
it seemed, stern concentrated step, into the library, the doors of 
which he not only shut, but bolted. Geraldine’s terror returned 
with double force at all these precautions for an uninterrupted, 
unwitnessed interview; and it was by an almost superhuman 
effort of mind that she retained her consciousness of what passed 
between them. General Carrington was visibly under the in- 
fluence of emotion, at least as powerful, and checked by as 
strong a determination of self-cuntrol, The moment when 
either should give way would probably be the signal for the 
overfiow of the other's pent up feelings, and each, intuitively 
‘conscious of this, kept at bay. He pointed to a chair. Gerul- 
dine obeyed, but, as her father remained standing, she arose, 
pressing both her hands upon the impetuous throbbings of her 
heart. During the past. six months, she had unceasingly, and 
upon principle, acted over to herself this dreaded interview. 
She had, in imagination, exhausted every possible turn her 
father’s feelings might take: she had to them adapted her 
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manner, her expressions. She had by degrees sacrificed every 
thing to his possible demands: she had in heart renounced her 
home, her fortune, the countenance and respectability of his 
protection, the endearments of his affection, the privilege of 
attending his dying bed. But, with all this preparation, little 
did she foresee the termination of this interview. The silence ts 
her tortured mind seemed endless, yet every fibre of her framé 
quivered, when that silence was broken. 

‘* Geraldine!” said the General, in a low smothered voice 
“have you made your abjuration >?” 

* No.” 

“You have waited my presence ?"’ 

‘*T have,” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ To gain your consent, dear father.” 

‘* And if you had it not?" 

“T had then done all I could do, as your child.” 

* What next ?” 

‘1 should act openly unon my inward convictions.” 

‘© Great God!" cried the General. His clasped hands partly 
concealed his face, but his daughter perceived the working of 
the muscles, and throbbing of the temple arterics. She now 
feared for him, and self was forgotten. Placing her hand gently 
on his arm, she murmured, ‘‘ My dearest father !” 

Stop!” cried he, and the wild expression of his countenance, 
as suddenly he grasped her arm, gave a new turn to her fears. 
She must have shrieked at the torture of his iron grasp, but that 
her utterance was choaked: for that her father, in the delirium 
of disappointed pride and affection, was about to curse the child, 
who would disgrace him, seemed to be now the certainty dis- 
closed to her. Her slender form and woian’s strength, utterly 
powerless beneath his grasp, stirred not. She felt as if she 
never could survive that hour, and ‘* God alone in his eternity, 
she alone in her immortality,” absorbed every faculty of her 
soul. How long an interval was thus passed in suspension 
between two worlds, Geraldine never knew. She was apart from 
time. At length recalled to earth by the voice she had ever 
instinctively obeyed,—‘‘ Geraldine !” cried General Carrington, 
in an altered tone, and releasing her from his hold; ‘‘ Look up! 
fear nothing!” And, as she opened her eyos once more, and 
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fixed them on her father, ‘“‘ Geraldine,” said he at length, “ this 
hour of deep humiliation I accept in penance for the moral 
cowardice of my past life; for having, during a life of fifty 
years, outwardly denied the faith I cherished. Come to my 
arms, my noble child! Your father is a Carnoxic |” 


END OF VOL. II, 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“The retrospective glance 
Of pensive memory fell, with the gleam 
Of hope celestial, on the wings of tune.’ 


Nine years after the events recorded in our preceding volumes, 
in the opening spring of 183-, the bells were ringing merrily in 
a sea-port town of our western coast, a band of music played on 
the pier, and in the placid waters of the harbour, vessels were 
lying at anchor, while the chief object of interest appeared to be 
a steamer, which, for the first time, was destined to carry pas- 
sengers and freight to the Sister Isle. Several of these passen- 
gers were parading the pier, together with the idle and curious 
of the town. ‘She ought, by rights, to have started to-day,” 
said a sailor, in reply to the question of a stranger of noble and 
foreign appearance ; ‘‘ but it’s all well as it is, for a large party 
of the passengers don’t come into town till to-night.” 

** Do you chance to know at which of the hotels this party is 
expected >”’ said the stranger. 

‘* No, sir,” replied the suilor. 

‘* Nor the number of the party >” 

‘¢ There are four, I believe, sir, expected on board. Can you 
give something, sir, to a poor tar, that’s been wounded in 
honourable service! Thank ye,sir. Ill be sure to find out the 
party for you, sir, whenever they may put up; but then where 
am I to find you, sir?’ The stranger wrote in pencil his tem- 
porary address on a visiting card, and throwing it to the sailor, 
turned from him and from the motley throng, fixing his eyes 
upon the steamer, in deep, and apparently, melancholy thought ; 
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till, at length, roused by the national air, now played by the 
band, as they passed him in their march from the pier, he caught 
an object of engrossing interest in a travelling equipage, advan- 
cing with rapid pace from the north road, and traced its pro- 
gress to the principal hotel of the place. 

This rencontre, however, produced only disappointment, for 
the expected passengers of the Royal Victoria steam-packet were 
still far from the town of ***. ‘Their travelling carriave had, 
on the preceding evening, stopped ata little inn near the con- 
vent gates of N , and shortly after, one of the nuns had been 
summoned to the convent parlour, to welcome a long-absent 
friend. Nine years had seemingly made no change in the fair 
face of the nun ; for the wrapping head-dress, which had served to 
hide her more youthful charms, equally concealed the ravages of 
time. The hair, the brow, the throat, could tell no chronologi- 
cal tales. ‘these nine years, also, had been passed, as though 
they had been nine months, in pious useful monotony, with peace 
of mind and heart; and the simplicity which pervaded thought, 
language, and manner, assisted in retaining the appearance of 
youth. 

It was not thus with her whom she greeted. The interval 
from three-and-twenty, to two-and-thirty, passed in vivid thought, 
and action, and feeling, with joys and sorrows of this earth’s 
emotion, had brought forth, in all its lights and shadows, each 
hidden quality of the mind and heart, and stamped its impress on 
the countenance of the guest. The lofty brow was still smooth, 
candid, and open, but there were hollows at the temple, and a 
depth in the eye, which belong not to youth, and something there 
was of an appeal to the sympathy of others, something of 
softened, matured, and chastened expression, which more than 
atoned for the rich bloom which had passed for ever ! 

After a long silent embrace, the nun spoke; “ At length the: 
I see and speak to you once more!” 

‘“‘ Yes! Angela,” replied the widowed Geraldine de Grey 
‘*] have at length returned, to make amends, if you be so willing, 
for the silent years which followed my bereavement. I have in 
truth much to tell, and I have therefore resolved to crave a 
night's hospitality at your convent, and some hours alone with 
you, before I proceed on my journey.” 

‘¢ Ah! how willingly will both be granted,” said Angela; “but 
are you alone *”” 
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**I am not travelling alone,” said Lady de Grey, ‘‘but my 
companions are at the little inn, until to-morrow. I arranged it 
thus, that I might give myself entirely to you for the remain- 
der of this day, having to speak not only of the last two silent 
years ; but in order to make you perfectly comprehend both my 
position and my feelings, I must give you a rapid sketch of those 
earlier years, and of that lost happiness, ou which I dared not 
dwell when first a widow.” 

** And can you do so now >” said Angela, as she looked on the 
faded countenance of the once brilliant Geraldine. 

‘*I can,” replied she, ‘for the past now causes no strong 
emotion: 1 live only in the future ; yet I scarcely know whether 
to tell you at once the step I contemplate, or to lead you to it 
gradually by a history of my life, from the time we last spoke 
confidentially to each other.” 

Angela’s heart said, ‘‘ give me the truth at once, and after- 
wards the explanation,” but she had long schooled that heart to 
bear denial, and refusing it the indulgence of its tender curiosity, 
she said,—‘‘ I have no choice but for your greater consolation.” 

*¢ Then I will first give you an account of the principal events 
of my life, and of my mental history, that you may trace in all, 
the wonderful mercies of our God. Go, therefore, dear Angela, 
to obtain all necessary leave for remaining the whole evening a 
listener to your guest. Find at what hour to-morrow I can 
thank dear mother prioress for her hospitality, and then return to 
me,—for the evening draws on.” 

This was soon accomplished, and the two friends drew their 
chairs close together. The eventful history commenced, and, ere 
the hour for closing the convent door towards the out-quarters, 
it had terminated, and Angela possessed the confidence of her 
friend ; but we cannot thus briefly dismiss the joys and sorrows 
of our heroine; and, while she again rests within the convent 
precincts, we will fill up the brief and rapid sketch. 


The title of ‘* Child of prosperity” could never, perhaps, have 
been more truly applied to Geraldine Carrington, than when, in 
the autumn succeeding the events of her father’s return to Eng- 
land, she accompanied him to the chosen land of Italy. Three 
months had she been a member of the holy Church she had 
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chosen, or rather, to which she had been chosen by the divine 
Shepherd of the fold, and her conditional baptism, her confirma- 
tion, and the ever-adorable mysteries of the altar, had shed their 
strengthening and sanctifying graces on her soul. To this interior 
joy had been added General Carrington’s open sanction of her 
conduct, which induced many of those cherished Protestant 
friends, who had previously upbraided or deserted her, to return 
with renewed affection: the Catholic body, to whom she had 
been but little personally known, now sought her; she became 
the object of kind interest to both parties, and had but one cause 
of sorrow, which was the constraint and gloom which stil] hung 
over her father. And from this, too, he aroused as from a spell, 
when again on the Continent ; both heart and mind expanded, 
and Geraldine felt once more that she was his darling child. 

While on this journey, he related to her much of the history 
of his concealed faith, the premature discovery of which had 
been so galling to him. ‘* That good creature Goodwin,” said 
he, and the steward, were, after the death of your mother, the 
only persons entrusted with my secret, except, of course, my 
confessor ; and he had my promise, that I would divulge the 
truth, and openly exercise my religion, as soon as you, Geral- 
dine, should be of age. Would to God that I had done so; but 
military distinction engrossed my soul, I yielded to ambition ; 
and Catholic emancipation, which was granted the year after my 
last promotion, sealed my lips, as I thought, for ever. Your 
own proud sense of honour, Geraldine,” continued he, ** would 
tell you how impossible it would be to divulge, in the prosperity 
of one’s party, whether in creed or politics, that which in adver- 
sity one had been driven to conceal, and you may imagine what 
my feelings must have been, when this avowal was torn from me 
by treachery, and made the topic for every idler’s comment. 
My only plan since then, in dignity as in policy, has been to ap- 
prove and patronize your open conversion to Catholicity during 
the hateful months of my stay in England. It is for me no ef- 
fort to say, ‘ My native land good night.’ My nature is too akin 
to her gloomy clouds and chilly temperament. Give me my 
‘contrast, in the sunny skies and light-hearted peasantry of the 
rontinent.” 

Geraldine was in too muck excitement of happiness to analyse 
her father’s sentiments ; it was enough for her that he treated 
her with love and confidence and with wrapt interest she listened 
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to his subsequent history, especially to the fact, that during 
many years the subterranean chapel in the abbey ruin had been 
the sacred spot where General Carrington had met his spiritual 
father, and attended the duties of his holy faith. 

It was early in October when our travellers entered Italy, on 
the eve of the festival of the Rosary, and there were sights and 
sounds of joy, as they journeyed onwards, to make the heart 
feel as if born anew. The rustic altars and the garlands, the 
votive offerings, the evening litanies, gave a foretaste of the feast 
which lay before them, when, on the ninth morning of their 
journey, the postilion stopped on the noted spot on the level of 
the Campagna, and the General, making his daughter stand on 
the seat of the open carriage, exclaimed, with the exulting 
Italian, “ Roma!” 

« Ah!" cried Geraldine, “do I really behold Rome! Rome 
from whence seems to arise the mystic chain of communion with 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and towards which, even from my child- 
hood, my heart has so strongly yearned! Surely it is in mercy 
to the weakness of his creature that God permits me such earthly 
happiness !”” 

‘* You are in the land of enthusiasm,” said her father, smiling, 
‘and therefore may give vent to your feelings without dread ot 
sneer or sarcasm ;” but Geraldine could exclaim no more; her 
heart was too full of emotion as she continued to gaze on the 
‘* Eternal City,” round which, in homage, nature sinks subdued. 

On the morning succeeding this, to her, memorable day of her 
entrance into Rome, Geraldine visited the principal object of in- 
terest within its consecrated walls, and the joy of her heart con- 
tinued unabated. Her father was her sole guide and companion, 
and his fervour, if not equal to her own, was at least sufficient to 
encourage the free expression of her sentiments. Again and 
again did they visit St Peter’s; and no Jewish maiden, within 
the temple raised by the favoured king to the Jehovah of her 
nation, could feel more the majesty of the divine presence, than 
did our Christian heroine, when, kneeling before the altar whereon 
was the consummation of the typical rites, offered to the same 
triune Deity, in the temple of the Christian world. She traced 
the humble rise of the Jewish church, flying from their enemies, 
wandering in the desert, and fixing their temporary altar where 
they could best hope for security,—to the prosperous time, 
when, all things being ripe, God commanded that a temple should 
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be built unto him, and his ‘ glory filled the house :” she then re- 
called the similar progress of the Christian visible church, pass- 
ing through the red sea of persecution, and desert of famine, 
fixing their altar where they could best hope for security, at 
length could erect to Him this thrice sacred edifice for the cove- 
nant of the new law: saying with Solomon, “ Is it then to be 
thought that God should indeed dwell upon earth? For if the 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee, how 
much less this house which I have built? But have regard to 
thy servant, and to his supplications, oh Lord, my God: hear 
the hymn and prayer which thy servant prayeth before thee this 
day, that thy eyes may be open upon this house night and day, 
upon the house of which thou hast said, My name shall be there. 
And when a man shall know the wound of his own heart, and 
shall spread forth his hands in this house, then hear thou in 
heaven, in the place of thy dwelling, and forgive |” 

After having given all the time, and thought, and feeling, he 
considered due to St Peter’s, General Carrington, accompanied 
by a learned Italian friend, took our heroine at once from Chris- 
tian Rome to the ruins of her predecessor, that chronological and 
historical order might be preserved in her sight-seeing. Geral- 
dine felt some regret at postponing her visits to the other basili- 
ca, especially those of St John Lateran and Santa Croce, but 
she had no avowed wish opposed tothat of her father: accordingly, 
the following month was devoted to the fulfilling the plan laid 
down, and, at its close, Geraldine had visited every spot of classi- 
cal interest in ancient Rome, and this under every advantage 
which could enhance her enjoyment. Like every Protestant 
female of education, she had, from her childhood, been made fami- 
liar with the poetical fictions, as well as the historical facts, of 
Roman antiquity, and could understand, if she could not always 
sympathize in, the classical enthusiasm of her friends. Still she 
had not found in the antiquarian or mythological details of tem- 
ples, tombs, palaces, triumphal arches, baths, and aqueducts, suffi- 
cient food for the present state of her mind; and the retrospec- 
tive, and more general view which succeeded the individual sight- 
seeing, was more in accordance with it. She would now gaze 
from the tower of the Capitol, or from the terrace of the Pala- 
tine Hil}, over the ruined trophies of the Queen of the Seven 
Hills: tracing her history from the pastoral to the iron and then 
golden ages uf her splendour, and through those degenerate years 
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which might be termed the ages of brass and clay, to the terrific 
scourges which at length laid low the mistress of the world. In 
silent awe and admiration she beheld fulfilled the prophecy of the 
hallowed seer of Patmos, and as she traced the immense extent 
of the ruins, could not but join in the predicted lament: “ Alas! 
alas! that great city, which was clothed with fine linen, and pur- 
ple, and scarlet, and was gilt with gold and precious stones, and 
pearls, for in one hour are so great riches come to nought!” The 
centre—the personification—the essence, as it were, of Paganism, 
who had said in her proud heart, * I sit a queen, I am no widow, 
and sorrow I shall not see,” now lay humbled in the dust; and 
Geraldine, touched by the remembrance of her genius and her 
glory, would forget that “she had drunk of the blood of the saints, 
and of the martyrs of Jesus,” till the distant dome of the Chris- 
tian temple meeting her view, would bid her join the song of 
triumph, saying, ‘* Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy 
apostles and prophets, for God hath judged your judgments on 
her, Alleluia !” 

Among the majestic ruins stood one which was fraught with 
constant interest to the Christian ; and Geraldine, no longer oc- 
cupied by its details, would unweariedly sit on the moss-grown 
corridors of the Coliseum and gaze on the vast area beneath. 
The sainted forms of the early martyrs were grouped before her, 
in venerable age and maiden youth, around were the countless 
multitudes, their subdued, but heartless tones of expected enter- 
tainment, mingling with the low growl of the beasts of prey in 
the dens below. Then arose the increased stir of excitement, 
as the guards withdrew from the victims, and the keepers threw 
open the doors of the den, when the wild yells of the beasts were 
overpowered by the deafening shouts of the populace. So wrapt 
would Geraldine frequently become in these vivid retrospective 
visions, that it was difficult to rouse her attention to the present 
soothing and lovely scene presented in that vast area; yet gladly 
did she now look on the cross which marks the consecrated ground, 
and watch the succession of devout Christians kneel and fervently 
kiss the symbol of their faith, and hope, and love ;—once the 
scorn, and now the standard of the Eternal City. 

One evening, one bright Italian evening, when Geraldine bad 
revisited this favourite spot with her father, they, for the first 
time, encountered one of the many parties of their English ac- 
quaintance, from whom they had hitherto escaped recognitions 
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Protestants, English Protestants in Rome, were exactly the bes 
ings most formidable to the General’s morbid sense of ridicule, 
and his tactics had hitherto preserved him from the encounter. 
The meeting, however, was now on neutral ground, and nothing 
seemed likely to prevent each party from being as correctly pa- 
gan as could be desired. Colonel Leonard, fellow-officer with 
General, when Major, Carrington, in the early and glorious con- 
flicts in the Peninsula, had, since the peace of Kurope, become a 
successful author on subjects connected with fis past career, and 
at the time of this meeting in the Coliseum, Was the guide, tutor, 
and playmate of his two fine boys, just emancipated from Eton, 
filled with classical learning and enthusiasm, and with levity on 
every Christian theme. Their elder sister, and a valiant old 
lady, their grandmother, formed the family party. After the 
introduction, and some preliminary talk, the conversation was 
kept up with ease and spirit between the two elder gentlemen, 
and the youngest boy, who seemed under but small restraint. 
Our heroine listened for a time with interest to the dedication of 
that vast theatre by Titus to his gods, in the slaughter of five 
thousand wild beasts, and the combats of the gladiators, she thought 
with admiration also, of the mock naval fight, when numerous 
gallies rode with ease in the artificial waters of the area; but in 
vain did she hope, that when the feats of the mariners, the gla- 
diators, and the wild beasts, had been duly commemorated, the 
blood of Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, and other venerated 
Christians, might be remembered; the party moved forward 
only to bestow lamentations on the broken are at the over- 
thrown steps and vomitories,—-when, as they descended into the 
area, the cross, from its conspicuous size and position, attracted 
their attention, and a chill struck on Geraldine’s heart on seeing 
her father return the smile and shrug of Colonel Leonard, as they 
together looked on the sacred symbol. 

‘¢ The French, during their occupation of Rome, took the liberty 
to knock down that huge black cross,” said Colonel Leonard, 
‘*but the pious souls, here, have stuck it up again, in defiance of 
all taste, and have also brought back those horrible pictures of 
the pilgrimage of the crucifixion, which are enough to scare away 
all but papists.” 

“ Look!” cried Charles Leonard, the youngest boy, ‘‘if you 
will watch those people kneeling, you will see them kiss that old 
black cross, to gain two hundred days’ pardon for all their sins.” 
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“ Come, General,” said Colonel Leonard, “ now is our time, 
let us kiss and be cleansed !”” 

The General laughed, and the party advanced to the centre 
of the area. 

‘* Why does not my father take this opportunity to say, that 
the kissing that cross can release him from the guilt of no sin 
whatever ?” thought our heroine, as she passed with the rest to 
the spot hallowed by the martyrs’ blood, and by the privilege 
granted by the Church. An aged Capuchin friar had just given 
place toa young peasant girl, who knelt and kissed, with earnest 
simple devotion, the holy emblem; and the instant she arose, 
Geraldine, who had lingered behind the rest of the party, knelt 
also at the foot of the cross, and devoutly pressed to it her lips. 

“‘ Two hundred days’ indulgence for Miss Carrington,” cried 
the young Charles, who alone had observed her. The rest turn- 
ed, and greeted her with mirth asa practical lover of a joke, 
while the peasant girl fixed her eyes earnestly on Geraldine, and 
then, reassured by the expression of her countenance, smiled, and 
pursued her pilgrimage round the area, where were fixed, at inten. 
vals, the stations of the Passion. 

**T declare I should never have thought you had so much fun 
in you, Miss Carrington,” cried Charles Leonard. 

‘ But,” said his sister, laughing, “do you know that these 
Protestant pranks will not do in Rome, Charles? we must be all 
on our good behaviour.” 

‘* Ah!” cried the General, entering seemingly into the jest, 
while he cast an awful glance at his daughter, “so, I find, that I 
am not to trust you from my sight, Geraldine. Here, take my 
arm.” 

‘* Miss Carrington,” said Colonel Leonard, “ is only following 
the proverb of doing at Rome as do the Romans.” 

‘¢ Colonel Leonard,” said Geraldine in a firm voice, regardless 
of the pressure on her arm, “I am a Catholic, and may therefore 
well do at Rome as do the Romans.” 

The silence which ensued was first broken by General Car- 
rington, in a voice unchanged to all, save one practised ear: 
‘+ Why, if it be impossible not to feel an increase of ‘ patriotism 
on the plains of Marathon,’ and of ‘ piety at Iona,’ who can ex- 
pect to catch no inspiration within the walls of St Peter's? We 
are all Catholics, J suspect, if the truth were told, while under 
that dome, And what think you,” continued he, turning gtili 
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more confidentially round to Colonel Leonard, “ will be the ene 
thusiasm of this pretty little daughter of mine, during the cere- 
monies which are approaching?” 

Colonel Leonard, much puzzled, gave another shrug, said 
something about beauty in tears of devotion, and of the tendency 
of the female mind to the poetry of religion; while the General 
devoutly wished his friend, with his party, as far from himself 
and Rome, as might be consistent with charity, and the welfare 
of the Leonard family. 

‘¢ What think you, Colonel,” said he, ‘‘ of wintering at Naples, 
and returning here for the Easter ceremonies, according to the 
usual mode with the English in Italy °” 

Geraldine heard not the plans for Colonel Leonard’s winter 
and spring quarters, for her heart fluttered as it had learned to 
do in England, and many sad though indistinct presages filled her 
mind. They had now reached the Forum, having intended 
merely to pass through its grass-grown solitude. But this was 
not to be: for, on this wholly Pagan spot, all breathed more 
freely, and amidst the broken capitals and fallen pillars of the 
ancient senate, the hitherto-silent Henry Leonard was moved 
to eloquence, and his auditors to sympathy and applause. 
Geraldine, seated on stones which once had echoed to the ha. 
rangues, the acclamations, the popular tumults of the ancient 
republic, gazed and listened with interest to the young and im. 
passioned orator, as he recalled the days when Scipio there had 
trod—Cicero there had accused the guilty Cataline—and there 
too had Cesar fallen, while Brutus had there remembered only 
that he was a Roman. The senate which had dictated laws to 
the world which its arms had conquered, had now passed, like its 
crumbling walls, for ever. Hushed were the voices of her orators, 
stilled the throbbing hearts of her patriots, and tears stood in 
the eyes of the young enthusiast, as with extended arms he in- 
voked the manes of the mighty dead, bidding them bring back the 
greatness, the freedom, the stern virtue and patriotism of their 
own, their only Rome; for she alone had been the queen cf 
cities, the empress of the world! 

As the speaker paused, Geraldine thought of that highly-gifted 
scholar and orator, who, like Henry Leonard, had been so fus- 
cinated by the studies of the schools, and the charms of rhetoric, 
us to despise the style of the Scriptures, being unable from the 
false glare of his former studies to relish their humility, or enter 
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into their spirit, till truth having prevailed, and all the powers 
of that mighty mind and glowing heart won over to its cause, 
the great convert had burst forth in a strain surpassing all that 
heathen voice could utter, or heathen thought conceive.* She 
thought too of the vision of St Jerome, wherein having replied at 
the judgment-seat, that he was a Christian, “‘ Thou liest,” said the 
judge, “‘ Thou art a Ciceronian, for the works of that author fill 
thy heart.” But Geraldine’s thoughts were recalled from the early 
ages of theChristian Church, when, aroused by the young orator’s 
appeal, there suddenly appeared from behind the three remaining 
columns of Jupiter Stator, not the great father of the mythological 
world, nor any of his invoked worshippers, but two modern Chris- 
tians; one, by his implements, apparently an artist, and the other 
—(who, on his approach, was greeted with friendly warmth by 
Colonel Leonard)—proved to be that writer on Pagan and Papal 
Rome, whom Geraldine had met the preceding winter at Sedge. 
moor Priory. After some desultory conversation, the whole 
party, including the artist, a young Italian, moved homeward 
into the modern city; and, as the ‘dolce far niente’ was the 
order of the day, they all by invitation proceeded to the Palazzo 
P——,, the temporary residence of General Carrington and his 
daughter. 

The first object which attracted the attention of the young 
Italian, in the reception-rooms of the Pallazo, was the Spanish 
guitar, which, on account of its being an old favourite as well as 
a light travelling companion, our heroine had brought with her 
from England. From a comparison between the guitars of Spain 
and Italy, it was an easy course to try the tones of the former, 
and, at Geraldine’s request, Signor Busto, after a rapid and 
executive prelude, accompanied himself in several popular airs 
with great feeling and effect. 

During this performance, the two young Etonians were dis- 
turbing their sister from any enjoyment she might have had, by 
sundry pinches and pushes. to induce her to obey the will of the 
elder brother, which was, that she should request Miss Carrington 
to sing a new and favourite English song, the words of which, 
Henry Leonard had written in the blank leaf of his pocket 


Horace. 
‘TI know these lines by heart,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ and I have 


* Te Deum Laudamus. 
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often sung them to their appropriate air, but my heart goes not 
with them.” 

** Is that possible?” cried Henry. “Oh! do sing them, and 
you will recover your enthusiasm.” 

‘* What are the lines*” said the General, taking the book, 
and rapidly glancing through them; “Geraldine, these are 
beautiful, and you can, beyond any one I know, give them their 
due force and expression. Tune yourself, then,” added he, * as 
well as your instrument.” 

Geraldine complied, and whether from obedience or recovered 
enthusiasm, gave forth the words of the following song, with all 
the mingled pathos and energy they demanded. 


* Rome! Rome! thou art no more 
As thou hast been, 
On thy seven hills of yore 
Thou sat’st a queen. 
Thou had'’st thy triumphs then 
Peopling thy street, 
Princes and scepter’d men 
Bowed at thy feet. 

** Rome ; thine imperial brow 
Never shall rise ! 
What hast thou left thee now ? 
Thou hast thy skies ; 
Thou hast the sunset’s glow, 
Rome, for thy dower, 
Flashing dark cypress bough, 
Temple and tower. 
Rome! Rome! thou art no more 
As thou hast been !’"* 


When the song had ceased, and while the heartfelt plaudits 
of her auditors were given, Geraldine remained in melancholy 
thought, leaning on her guitar; at length roused by the inquiry, 
‘* Why had she objected to the song ?” she raised her head, and 
the whole expression of her countenance was seen to change from 
pensive regret to the fire of enthusiasm. 

“‘'Who dare say,” cried she, “that Rome is no more! that 
she has nothing left her but her skies! Falsely sang she who 
penned that lay, who wilfully forgot the martyrs’ blood,—the 
apostles’ hallowed tomb! Were there no triumphs peopling 
her streets, when consecrated bands chanted in solemn tone the 
deprecatory Kyrie Eleison, and the plague was stayed? When 
o’er the castle, which now bears a commemorative name, an angel 
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hovered sheathing his sword, while the celestial choir was heard 
to sing the resurrection hymn of Christian Rome! Are there 
no triumphs peopling her streets, when it is hither that the tribes 
come up, the tribes of the Lord, to adore, in the temple of the 
mighty God,—the Lord God of Hosts? Has He not planted 
here His Church, and given to this nation, chosen to foster her, 
genius withheld from Palestine, that his bride may be adorned 
with every grace and ornament fit for her espousals! Has He 
not said of the nations, by the mouth of his Christian prophet, 
‘Behold I will make them to come and adore before thy feet, and 
they shall know that I have loved thee?” Rome! thou canst 
never die! In thee is fixed the mystic ladder, whose top is 
shrouded by the wings of angels, and the incense of celestial 
thuribles. Rome! thou canst never die! Both night and day 
are heard in solemn chant the praises of thy God. Rome! thou 
canst never die! Thy faith shall save thee, with thy hope, till 
merged in the new Jerusalem, thou shalt prove indeed the eternal 
city, glowing with charity, for ever in the heavens |” 

Geraldine, while her spirit had been carried on to bear testi- 
mony of the high position of the Christian Queen of the seven 
hills, the spiritual mistress of the world, had unconsciously arisen, 
and as unconsciously had her eyes met and fixed on those of her 
father, who, after an amazed and troubled glunce, had bent his 
on the ground: nor did he raise them till some instants after 
the deep silence which had succeeded this burst of indignant 
fervor, when, nearly behind his daughter, in the entrance of the 
apartment, calm, mild, and benignant, stood the venerable and 
venerated Cardinal W—. ‘‘ Your Eminence is ever welcome !” 
cried the General, bending his knee, and kissing the ring, con- 
secrated by relics, usually worn by cardinals. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in 
your philosophy.*’ 
Hamlet. 


**GERALDINE,” said her father, on the following morning, 
“‘were you aware of the entrance of the Cardinal last night?" 

‘* Indeed I was not,” she replied, “ but great was my joy at 
seeing him, for he is a holy man!” 

**I believe he is,” said the General; ‘at any rate he is a 
Cardinal, and his presence put to flight all those idlers, who had 
flocked round you, and to whom you were playing the im- 
provisatrice, that is, you were playing the fool. It was a 
fortunate thing for you, child,” added he, ‘‘ that your audience 
changed from Protestant to Catholic, and that your wild ardour 
has created an interest for you in the breast of his Eminence, for 
you had been acting in defiance of all caution, ‘di mal in peggio,’ 
ever since you kissed the cross in the Coliseum. What could 
induce you to be so incautious before those Protestants ?”’ 

‘*J did not expect to be observed,” said Geraldine, “but to 
own the truth, I thought only of gaining the indulgence.” 

** You could very well have substituted for that devotion, some 
other good work,” replied the General; ‘‘for instance, there 
are short prayers and aspirations to which indulgences have been 
granted. I should much prefer your saying these quietly, to 
any appearance of parade and ostentation, and I hope you 
will remember this, when absent from me. The Cardinal’s 
amiable relative, the Contessa C—, is much interested in you, 
and has kindly offered, not only to conduct you over Catholic 
Rome, but also to supply to you in every respect possible, the 
place of your mutual friend Lady Winefride Blount. Now let 
me hear of no more enthusiastic fits.” 

“ Are you not to be yourself my guide, as you have hitherto 
been, dear Padrino ?” said Geraldine. 

“ T will escort you wherever the Contessa thinks my presence 
necessary,” replied the General, ‘‘ but I have been over these 
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churches, and palaces, and studios so often, that unless you make 
@ point of it, 1 would rather be excused.” 

Geraldine’s heart swelled and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘¢ Now why is this *” suid the General. ‘ What is it that pains 
you?” Our heroine's feelings were too undefined for her to re- 
ply. “ Well, well,” added he, “1 will go with you. But let 
me tell you, Geraldine,” as she sprang to him with renewed 
smiles and caresses, “ you are a completely spoiled child!” 

Several families of the English Catholic nobility and gentry, 
were in Rome, during the residence there of General Carrington 
and his daughter, and they soon became known to all. The 
pious and affectionate heart of the Contessa C— had warmed 
towards our heroine from their first meeting, and a friendship 
ensued, as advantageous to Geraldine, as it was interesting to 
her elder friend. Our heroine’s visits over modern Rome, were 
from this time under Catholic auspices, and treading thus on 
holy ground, with those, who, in the highest purest feelings, 
were congenial to her, she forgot she had ever wept or doubted, 
except when the past was, in gratitude, called to enhance the 
present. 

With her new friend, and escorted either by General Carring- 
ton, or some Catholic Priest, Geraldine successively attended 
the holy sacrifice of the mass, and then viewed the monuments 
and relics of the seven basilica, of which she had hitherto seen 
only St Peter's. During these visits, they frequently came in 
contact with the mere sight-seeing parties of English, whose 
presence could not fail to be distinguished, by their Protestant 
disregard of holy places and ceremonies. But if amongst the 
many strangers, Geraldine saw a face she knew, it was easy to 
avoid any formal recognition, and she received but little personal 
annoyance from any of her countrymen or women, except the 
determined champion of pagan times, Mr Ellis, who seemed as 
if determined, or destined, to be met, wherever she might bend 
her steps; and with his sketch, or note-book in his hand, to 
remain within listening distance of all she said. This was the 
more vexatious, as it always involved the disappearance of 
General Currington from her side, but the annovance proceeded 
no farther, till one day, waiting on the steps of St John Lateran, 
a little apart from her friends, who were busily engaged in some 
change of plans for the morning, Mr Ellis took the long intended 
opportunity of addressing her. ‘* Miss Carrington,’ said he, 
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“] pity you! You are now able to compare the past with the 
present, and the struggle in your mind must be great, to preserve 
truth, and yet not risk the imputation of contempt towards this 
upstart city. Yours is not the mind to be dazzled and cajoled 
by all the tinsel and parade of priestcraft: and in spite of the 
ardour with which some weeks ago you cast the halo of your 
own genius and devotion over these monuments of degradation, 
you must now perceive that sad and wide is the contrast between 
Pagan and Papal Rome!” 

“IT cannot imagine,” said Geraldine, smiling, “why Protes- 
tants ever visit, still less why they revisit, modern Rome; and I 
must recur to the enigma on seeing you, for the second time, in 
this portico of a Christian temple.” 

“‘ Tam here,” said Mr Ellis, ‘‘ because I am aware of some 
omissions in the first edition of my work; and as the second 
edition is soon to appear, I am revisiting these basilica, where 
so many interesting remains of antiquity have been covered or 
defaced by pious moderns. I hope your friends will not omit to 
show you, if they have not done so already, the four ancient 
columns of gilt bronze, made during the reign of Augustus, from 
the ‘rostra’ of the conquered vessels at Actium: but, perhaps, 
the remembrance of Cesar, Mark Anthony, and Cleopatra, 
would be sacrilege and treason, within view of the ‘ Santa 
Scala.’ ve 

‘* You are right,” said Geraldine, ‘I might have looked with 
curiosity and interest at these remains of pagan antiquity, had 
they been elsewhere, but how remember them, when about to 
view the steps which the sacred feet of Jesus Christ descended 
from the judgment-hall of Pilate 2” 

‘* I] wish you joy in believing all these monkish legends,” 
said Mr Ellis. 

‘¢ What you offer me in mockery, I accept in earnest,” said 
Geraldine. ‘‘ I do feel joy in my belief; a joy, far beyond all 
that your learned researches and brilliant reputation can ever 
bring you.” 

‘‘ I believe you,” said Mr Ellis, with a smile, in which regret 
and bitterness were mingled ; ‘‘ and perhaps I do ill to destroy 
a delusion which makes you happy, by asking you, how is it 
possible, that this staircase should, in the first place, have 
eseaped the total destruction of Jerusalem; in the next, have 
remained for centuries in obscurity, and at length have been 
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discovered by Sixtus V, and set up for the adoration of the 
faithful ?”’ 

‘¢ Veneration, not adoration,’ said Geraldine. “ And now 
let me ask you, how is it possible that these gilt bronze columns, 
even if ascertained to have been formed from the rostra of the 
ships at Actium, should have escaped the sacking and pillage of 
all the hordes which desolated Rome, when, although these 
barbarians could not appreciate the value of the matchless works 
of art which they destroyed, they yet fully understood the worth 
of metal; and if unseen or disregarded by former ravagers, how 
came they to escape when the city was laid in ashes by Alaric? 
Now, spare yourself the trouble,” continued she, “ of giving me 
proofs of the authenticity of these columns, for I believe that 
their history can be traced in a manner satisfactory to wiser 
heads than mine; but if I give historical belief to the authen- 
ticity of one relic of antiquity, why not do so from authentic 
records in the other case? Why not conclude that, as the 
judgments which fell on Jerusalem were suspended during forty 
years, the Christians were on the constant watch, during that 
period, to secure all the relics possible of their divine and beloved 
Master, and that returning from Pella, after the siege, when 
terror and confusion reigned, they secured and concealed these 
precious steps?” 

“I do not pretend,” said Mr Ellis, “ to enter the list with 
you, Miss Carrington, because I merely pretend to human assist- 
ance, whereas, when this fails you, the supernatural is always 
at hand, as it was with that very clever and active old lady, the 
Empress Helena.” 

‘* Remember,” said Geraldine, ‘‘that the supernatural aid 
given to the Empress Helena, when she secured and brought 
from Jerusalem the true cross, the sacred steps, and other relics, 
rests on historical evidence, so authentic, that it can no more be 
doubted, than that the symbol of our faith appeared to Constan- 
tine, her son, on the eve of that battle which, in its event, gave 
peace to the Christian world.” 

“‘ T believe one, as much as the other,” said Mr Ellis. 

** You will reject neither,” said Geraldine, “if you will 
permit the powers of your mind to investigate and decide, with- 
out the interference of the will which is biassed, and taking the. 
lead, carries by all force, not argument.” 

Here Geraldine was borne off by her friends, but not to the 
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‘ Santa Scala,’ us she had expected, for that sight was reserved 
for a day of peculiar devotion, when pilgrims would be seen 
ascending the steps in penitential prayer; and, accordingly, 
Geraldine did thus visit it, some months after, with the deepest 
feelings of commemorative interest, when, although hound by a 
promise to her futher not to indulge in any demonstration of her 
pious enthusiasm, she watched the train of ‘‘ blessed mourners,” 
and remembered the promise to those who thus mourn, “ that 
they shall be comforted.” 

With the churches of Saint Clement and Saint Agnes, termi- 
nated the sight-seeing for the present, and Geraldine’s visits to 
the basilica and other temples of divine worship, were, from this 
time, solely from devotion. The season of Advent had arrived, 
and the calm solemnity of the city became more established during 
these weeks of preparation, for the glorious burst of joy at 
Christmas. Amongst the English Catholics all gay assemblies 
were over ; but on the Sunday evenings a few friends still met 
in the apartments of the Contessa C——, and amongst them 
General Carrington and his daughter, the latter pondering over 
her reluctance to make this change from Protestant to Catholic 
observance of the sabbath. 

“ Sunday is a day of joy to both Protestant and Catholic,” 
said she to her father, “and Advent should be with each a time 
of serious thought, at the close of the natural, and opening of the 
ecclesiastical, year, as well as of preparation for the festival of 
Christmas. There are fervent and pious hearts of each denomi- 
nation now in Rome, and yet how will they misjudge and con. 
demn each other! The Protestants will forget, or will give no 
proof that they remember, this to be a season of penitential 
retrospect and sedulous preparation. On Christmas-eve, it is true, 
they will think of the morrow with grateful happy feelings, us 
the festival which, excepting that of the Resurrection, they feel 
to be the most joyous of the year; but previously to this all will 
have gone on as usual, and they will never be able to understand 
the tribute which Catholics pay to the holiday of Sunday, by 
relaxing from the austerities of the week, by a little social, 
though private, intercourse in the evening, after the morning 
devotions have been equal to the entire Sunday of any Protes- 
tant, however pious.” 

* Catholics,” said the General, “do not drag about their 
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sleepy devotion after the time appointed by the church, and 
therefore they are not acting a part they do not feel.” 

‘* And yet,” said Geraldine, ‘‘a Protestant might say that 
much of the Catholic during these week days in Advent, which, 
though not so mournful as in Lent, are very solemn.” 

‘* They are solemn,” said the General, ‘‘the Church intends 
they should be so, and therefore, as you have seen, all the 
decorations of the altar are covered with the mourning garb of 
purple, and her children are directed to think of their sins, to 
repent of them, confess and make satisfaction for them; all 
which gives them occupation in exact keeping with the peni- 
tential season—while on the holy days or Sundays, the com- 
memoration being joyful, and the nature of joy being social, they 
are called on by the Church to rejoice in her own Catholic and 
social spirit. Ifthe divine founder of our faith had not intended 
that our joys should be social, and our penitential hours silent 
and abstracted, why did he instance feasting, music, and dancing, 
on occasions of joy, and bid the spiritual mourner enter into his 
chamber and be still.” 

‘* I have experienced,” said Geraldine, ‘the inconsistency, 
and, to a scrupulous conscience, the misery of being taught, 
that religious joy is antisocial—for the heart contradicts that 
opinion.” 

‘¢ Let Protestants go through all the austerities and humilia- 
tions to which the Catholic Church obliges her children,” said 
the General, ‘‘ before they attack her Sunday. Let them keep 
all her fasts before they quarrel with her feasts; and let them 
explain why the Church has had authority to change the Sabbath 
of the old law, with no warrant whatever for it from Scripture, 
and: yet has no authority to regulate the hours of the day, and 
permit the rest from mental as well as manual labour “after the 
devotions of the morning.’ 

‘The meeting of relations on the evening of Sunday is re- 
laxation sufficient, I should think,” said Geraldine; ‘I shall 
never like to see cards or dancing on the Sunday evening.” 

‘* And yet,” said the General, “ you actually clapped your 
hands for joy, when on the sudden turn of the road on our 
journey, just before entering the little town of Tavernello, we 
beheld the peasants dancing on the other side of the bridge, and 
a couple of old ecclesiastics looking on, although a little 


apart." 
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‘* It was a beautiful picture,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ and more tnan 
that, it made me happy to see others happy, and so it ever will.” 

‘* Then your objection to dancing on the Sunday,” said the 
General, “is, I conclude, more from your dread of the previous 
desecration that would take place, from the preparations thought 
essential to the entertainments of the great.” 

‘* I think you are right, Padrino,” said Geraldine; ‘‘ for 
although I might like to dance and make merry on the Sunday 
evening, I could never be reconciled to inducing servants to 
break the Sabbath by manual labour, which Catholics deprecate 
as much as Protestants. I have no scruple, however, about these 
little ‘ reunions’ at the Contessa’s, where is neither feasting nor 
dancing, but a great deal of interesting conversation.” 

It was on one of these Sunday evenings, in Advent, that 
Geraldine met, for the first time, her celebrated countryman, 
-he Rev. Dr Wharton, and esteemed herself happy in being a 
listener to his varied and ever instructive conversation ; and, at 
length, in being invited to speak freely to him on the subject of 
her own impressions of ancient and modern Rome. Geraldine, 
as she listened to his profound observations, both as a theologian 
and an antiquary, almost regretted that her usual shadow, Mr 
Ellis, was not present, to have started his objections, in presence 
of an authority to which he must have yielded at least deference. 
A little reflection, however, made her esteem herself happy to 
be freed from controversy, and in the peaceful enjoyment of 
instruction given in all the playful ease of recreation. 

On Dr Wharton's mentioning the excavations beneath the 
city, Geraldine could not but express her regret that she had not 
been permitted to visit the Catacombs, and asked him whether 
he supposed them to have been originally destined for places of 
religious interment. 

‘* The excavations beneath the city,” replied Dr Wharton, 
‘“‘were probably formed by supplying sand and other materials 
for the buildings above, and then put to no farther use by the 
Pagans, who did not bury, but burnt, their dead, until the reign 
of Constantine ; from which date the Christian mode became so 
popular, that in the time of Theodosius the younger, there was 
not a body burned in Rome.” 

‘¢ But how is it ascertained,” said Geraldine, “that the 
Christians alone deposited their dead within these caverns, and 
that from the time when the Pagans imitated their decent inter- 
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meut of the dead, the Catacombs did not receive the bodies of 
Pagans as well as Christians, so that we may be led into vene- 
rating as relics of Christian martyrs the remains of idolaters ?” 

‘ The Christian crypts,” replied Dr Wharton, “ which are 
duz in the earth to a great extent, are known by the emblems 
and inscriptions found on the door of entrance, and also by the 
testimony of ancient Christian writers: amongst the rest, Saint 
Jerome relates, that when a boy and student at Rome, he was 
accustomed on Sundays to go into these crypts, which were 
lined on each side with the bodies of the Christian dead, and to 
make the round of the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs. 
The Christian emblems and inscriptions placed in the Catacombs 
are frequently the monogram of Christ’s name in a cross, a 
carved or painted figure of a lamb, often having a cross on its 
head,—the shepherd currying the lost sheep,—the stag thirsting 
after the fountains of water, —and others ; for instance, the olive 
or palm branch, the dove, the vine, the anchor. The first I 
have mentioned are the only symbols which are received as un- 
doubtedly Christian, for these latter, although denoting certain 
virtues, are no proof of Christian martyrdom, or sanctity, and 
when discovered ure decently re-interred withuut farther honour 
from the faithful. Those relics,” continued Dr Wharton, 
‘‘which bear on the coffin the name of the martyr, hold the first 
rank; next to these are esteemed the relics to which are affixed 
the symbols of martyrdom, together with the Christian emblems.” 

Just as Dr Wharton finished speaking, Geraldine distinguished 
the voice of Mr Ellis engaged in a laughing dialogue with an 
old Italian priest, who spoke admirable English, and who was 
generally to be found amongst the English Catholics in their 
private ‘ reunions.’ 

“‘ But, my dear good Abate,” said Mr Ellis, at length able to 
articulate, after a fit of continued laughter, *‘ how can you give 
me a satisfactory account of the two heads of Saint John Buaptist, 
and the—I know not how many thumbs of Saint John the 
Evangelist, all and each performing miracles? Now, the false 
head and the false thumbs have no right to work miracles, yet 
their feats are quite equal to those of the true relics ; 80 that we 
require, as in the judgment of Solomon, to be decided by nature, 
and see the baptist and evangelist claim their own property, 
before we can believe in either the relics, or the miracles. Per. 
haps,” added he, “ you ure not aware that Engjish Protestants, - 
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in their tours round the Catholic Continent, are shown these 
duplicates and triplicates of holy relics |’ 

“‘ Yes,” said the Abate, “ I have before heard of these two 
heads of saints, but from Protestant travellers only, each sup- 
posed by its respective possessors to be the head of Saint John 
the baptist. Of course, supposing the account correct, one can- 
not be, and neither may be, the relic of that saint. But it is 
certain, that to whatever saints these relics belong, God has given 
power, through the intercession of Saint John the baptist, to 
cure diseases, and work other miracles, by means of these relics. 
The miraculous cures are certain. What matters then the 
uncertainty as to which, if either, of the heads belonged to Saint 
John the baptist, since both are blessed by God. ‘The same may 
be said of the supposed relics of Saint John the evangelist.” 

‘* Most true,” added Dr Wharton to Geraldine, “as | have just 
been telling you, there are many relics which are known, from 
the emblems on the coffins, to be those of martyrs, but to which 
of the martyrs they belong, we know not. These relics then re- 
ceive the name of some suint; but hold only the second rank in 
the veneration of the faithful.” 

‘* But, Sir,” said Mr Ellis approaching, “ you must excuse 
me for doubting that St John would take the trouble of perform- 
ing wonders with any other head than his own, for which we may 
suppose him to retain some partiality; and I still more question 
the real owner of the head exerting himself to play those pious 
pranks, since all the renown and all the homage goes to another.” 

‘¢ Sir,” replied Dr Wharton, smiling, “this love of homage 
and renown, however much it existed amongst the fabled heroes 
and gods of antiquity, has no place in the communion of saints. 
That God may be glorified is their sole aim, and the rea] and sup. 
posed owner of the relics are equally interested in promoting that 
glory, by whatever means He shall in His hidden wisdom appoint.” 

‘* | have @ precious relic, Sir,” said the Abate to Mr Ellis, 
‘“‘ which, I think, from your love of antiquity, you will prize ; the 
relic of her in whom the blood of the Scipios, the Gracchi, and 
Paulus Emilius, was centred, through her mother, while, from 
her, father, she was descended from Agamemnon, and married, 
ag became such parentage, the descendant of Eneas.” 

© Indeed!” suid Mr Ellis, ‘‘here is a classical pedigree suffi- 
cient for the ambition of any high-born heroine, be she Greek 
or Roman.” 
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The Abate now drew forth a little case enclusing a silver 
reliquary, which contained the relic so precious to him ; he would 
not, however, permit it to be touched by the hands of the scoffer, 
as he good-humouredly though seriously called him, but gave 
him the long account from the paper which enveloped it, of its. 
authenticity, which, in honour of so many illustrious names, Mr 
Ellis felt interested to read, and to which was affixed the seal of 
the pontiff. The Abate now placed the relic in the hand of our 
heroine, inquiring whether she had yet read the life of St Paula, 
the spiritual daughter of the great St Jerome ? 

Geraldine remembered that St Paula had been the spiritual 
pupil of St Jerome, and had passed all her latter years amid the 
scenes of our blessed Saviour’s life on earth, and had finally 
fixed at Bethlehem, where she died. The date of this suint’s 
career had also interested Geraldine, from its being in those 
primitive times in the Christian Church, which Protestants, as 
well as Catholics, term “ holy,” and also, from St Paula having 
been amongst those Christians who had left Pagan Rome before 
the judgments denounced by St John had fallen upon that city, 
‘Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her 
plagues,” had been obeyed literally as well as spiritually, by 
crowds of voluntary exiles from Rome; while those of the 
Christians who remained, found safety within the two Christian 
churches, which were, by a miraculous movement of mercy, re- 
spected us sanctuaries by the barbarous conqueror. 

Geraldine related what she knew of the saint, whose relic she 
held, but she had forgotten the earlier part of her life, and. al- 
though she was correct with respect to the time of St Paula’s 
leaving Rome, it did not appear that she was repelled from the 
tity on account of the approaching calamities, but, that she 
desired a separation from all she so tenderly loved by ties of nae 
ture, that she might live for God alone. The Abate described, 
with pious enthusiasm, the progress of divine grace in the heart 
of this illustrious lady, first, moving her to doubt of the grandeur 
and luxury she had enjoyed, as innocent and becoming her sta- 
tion ; next, removing her beloved husband and daughter by 
death, and at length, attracting her from those dear objects who 
remained, by the superior force of divine love. 

Geraldine promised to read the life of this saint; andthe Abate 
promised, on ‘his part, that if she felt sufficiently inspired by it 
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to take St Paula for her patroness and model, when she left 
Rome, he would give her his precious relic. 

Geraldine, after this evening, which was the last ‘reunion’ of 
the season, did not see the Abate again till after the joyful com- 
memorations of Christmas and the Epiphany. She then claimed 
the relic; and after a due investigation of her right. to become 
its possessor, the Abate presented it with only one farther 
stipulation, that should she ever become a nun, she would take 
the name of “ Paula.” 

“7 am not yet sufficiently detached from creatures, and I have 
not yet seen enough of this beautiful, though fallen earth, to be- 
come a nun,” said Geraldine, as she recalled the passing wish for 
that life, with which Anvela de Grey had inspired her, but which 
had vanished at the sight of her father, and had never returned 
to molest her present happiness. 

** Almighty God may yet call you to be wholly his,” said the 
Abate, ‘‘ and if so, be thou faithful.” 


CHAPTER III. 


What sudden blaze of song 
Spreads o’er th’ expanse of heav'n ? 
In waves of light it thrills along, 
Th’ angelic signal given ; 
* Glory to God,” from yonder central fire, 
Flowe out the echoing lay beyond the starry quire. 


Like circles widening round, 
Upon a clear blue river, 
Orb after orb, the wond’rous sound 
Is echoed on for ever ; 
“ Glory to God on high, on earth be peace 
And love to men of love—salvation and release,” 
Keeble, 


Craretmas Eve in a Catholic church was well calculated to in- 
spire our heroine with the tenderest sentiments of devotion. 
She would not permit a single regret, or it would have arisen at 
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being obliged to kneel in a tribune, instead of being amongst the 
poor on such a night, when, rejected from the inn, the blessed 
Mary, in cold and poverty, gave to the world its Saviour in the 
rude stable of Bethlehem. It was the first time she had ever 
known of the three Christmas Masses,—the first at midnight, in 
honour of Christ's temporal birth from His sacred mother ; the 
second, in honour of His spiritual birth in the hearts of His 
Elect ; and the third, in honour of His future Advent in glory.* 

The first mass Geraldine heard and offered in preparation for 
holy communion, which, with her father she received at the 
second mass, the third was offered in thanksgiving. It was the 
first time also, that she had ever received the blessed sacrament 
with her beloved father, and joy of the holiest filial nature swelled 
her heart, and drew the silent tears down her cheek. This joy 
of her heart continued during a considerable time, to banish some 
vague but painful feelings, which had begun to take a more de- 
cided place in her mind, and of which the renewed sociabilities 
of the season, afforded a recurrence. Geraldine all but idolized 
her father, and much that was flattering to the human heart, was 
engaged in this devotion. She was proud of his martial air, his 
noble bearing, his rare but speaking smile, and the varied charms 
of his conversation. She also knew that she was the one object 
of his care and love ; and that had she not been his daughter, he 
would still have given her his approbation. In truth, General 
Carrington was equally proud, as fond of his brilliant yet tender 
child, and this had seemed to be strengthened by the circumstance 
which had threatened to weaken, if not destroy it, her becoming 
a Catholic. In the Catholic society, which they now enjoyed in 
Rome, the ardour of her religious feelings, and the previous learned 
investigation which authorized them, were spoken of by him, 
within her hearing, either with encomium, or with a smiling re- 
buke, which would invite the praise of others; and she could 
scarcely comprehend how he could desire, that from being the 
interesting convert to the one only Church, caressed and ap- 
plauded in the circle of Catholics at the soirées of the Contessa 
C——,, she was, the same night, at the later parties of the Pro- 
testant leaders of the English fashionables, strictly to keep the 
secret of her conversion. In any other city, it would perhaps 
have been rare that the subject of religion should have been in- 





* This is aconrding to 8t Bernard, but not exactly following the asa ceamat as of the 
miseal, the subject being of piaus fecling merely, and not of preee;t, : 
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troduced into parties, formed merely for relaxation and aniuse- 
ment. But at Rome, the Church is everything; and the idle 
and frivolous, having no other topic of conversation, must talk 
nonsense about things awful and mysterious. ‘* His mind, then,” 
thought Geraldine, ‘‘ the mind I have believed expanded to every 
noble and generous thought, can it be sullied and contracted by 
that false system of expediency, which confounds truth with fulse- 
hood? She dared not investigate farther, but as we have said, 
preferred to dwell on the holy night of Christmas, and the re- 
assurance then given to her heart. 

From Christmas until Lent, the social gaiety continued. The 
Leonard family were still in Rome, and, notwithstanding the 
little congeniality which existed on the most important points, 
there were motives to induce, not only intimacy, but friendship. 
General Currington, and Colonel Leonard, had, in early life, 
been really attached to each other, and naturally desired that 
their families should cordially unite: scarce a week passed with- 
out their meeting, and the wonders of Rome were of course, the 
most obvious topics of conversation, but which were rendered as 
hazardous as obvious from the sarcastic vein of the young Charles 
and his sister, and the indignant spirit of our heroine. 

The aged Mrs Leonard, however, from possessing more ex 
perience, and more humility, was less prone to ridicule all that 
she did not understand. The kind partiality that she felt for 
Geraldine, induced her to listen with attention to the explana- 
tions our heroine was ever willing to give. 

It was on the morning of the 17th of January, the festival of 
Saint Anthony, that the latter had to sustain an attack, in which 
she was thankful to receive assistance from her friend the Abate. 

“‘Oh! my dear Miss Carrington,” cried Miss Leonard, ‘‘ we 
have just returned from the blessing of the horses, in the name 
of Saint Anthony! You never witnessed anything so absurd. 
There were the poor animals, dressed out with ribbons, and 
finery of all kinds ; and not only horses, but cattle of all descrip- 
tions : and there stood the poor monk, with an immense bucket 
of holy water near him, into which he was constantly plunging 
his brush, and then sprinkling and blessing till he was quite 
exhausted, with his little skull-cap off and on every instant: 1 
would have given anything if you had been there !” 

‘*T was there,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ and though you did net see 
our party, we saw yours behaving with great indecorum.” 
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“© Oh!" cried Augusta Leonard, throwing herself on the sofa, 
with fresh bursts of laughter, in which her brother joined, “ who 
can forbear laughing at such folly ” 

‘It appears to me,” said Geraldine, “ that the greatest folly 
is this constant repetition of surprise at the consistent faith of 
the Church.” 

‘* But what good did all the blessing and sprinkling do the 
cattle, and their owners,’’ said Miss Leonard, “ when they left 
the good monk just as vicious and distempered, as when they 
came to him ?”” 

‘* That is indeed begging the question,” said Geraldine ; “ I 
do not believe that the cattle were so much so after the blessing 
as before. Do you remember the prayers we read together 
the other day,—on the ceremony of blessing the element of 
water ?” 

‘© T do not remember much about them,” said Miss Leonard. 

“‘It is unfortunate,” said Geraldine, ‘‘that your memory 
should not serve you better, when you cast ridicule on others. 
You are so much accustomed to hear the words of the royal 
prophet, and of the three holy children, calling on things animate 
and inanimate to bless and extol their Creator, that you are not 
struck by it: but how much more incomprehensible is it to call 
on ‘beasts and cattle to bless God,’ than for God to bless them? 
The same may be said of fire, air, earth and water, and all that 
are called upon to bless Him, who made them, and pronounced 
them good. And how can you say that the priest blessed the 
cattle in the name of St Anthony, when you are quite acquainted 
with the invocation to the Holy Trinity in Latin, and your 
expert knowledge of Italian must have guided you to the rest ; 
repeated as it was so often, it was impossible not to learn and 
retain the priest’s blessing. ‘ Per intercessionem Beati Antonii 
Abatis, heec animalia liberantur a malis, in nomine Patris, et Filii, 
et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.’ ‘Through the intercession of the 
blessed Abbot Anthony. may these animals be delivered from 
evil, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.’” 

“My dear,” said Mrs Leonard, “read me the prayers used 
by the Roman Catholic church for blessing the water. Do they 
mean to give a sort of inferior baptism to the animals, and cast 
out from them the curse entailed on these inoffensive creatures 
by man’s transgression? If so, I can enter much more into the 
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ceremony, I shall be better able to judge, however, after liaten- 
ing to you.” 

Geraldine fetched the Rev. Dr Challoner’s ‘‘ Instructions on 
the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church,” and read the form 
used for holy water. 

‘‘ The priest having signed himself with the sign of the cross, 
saying, ‘Our help is in the name of the Lord,’ the reply being, 
‘ Who made heaven and earth, proceeds to the blessing of the 
salt, which is to be mingled with the water, suying,— 

‘I exorcise thee, O creature of sult, by the living 4. God, by 
the true -+- God, by the holy ++ God: by that God, who, by 
the prophet Elisha, commanded thee to be cast into the water 
to cure its barrenness, that thou mayest by this exorcism be 
made beneficial to the faithful, and become to all them who 
make use of thee, healthful both to soul and body: and, that in 
what place soever thou shalt be sprinkled, all illusions and 
wickedness and crafty wiles of Satan may be chased away, and 
depart, from that place: and every unclean spirit commanded in 
His name, who is to come to judge the living and the dead, and 
the world by fire. Amen.’ ” 

“© My dear,” said Mrs Leonard, * from what I understand of 
exorcism, this agrees perfectly with my notion, that the curse 
entailed by Adam’s fall on all creatures, requires to be removed 
before they can be ‘good,’ as God made them, and pronounced 
them to be.” 

‘© Yes,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ for is not exorcism the casting-out 
of evil spirits? and is not the permission of their evil agency the 
curse given on earth? I caunot presume to speak decidedly, 
but it seems to me, that I see clearly how the evil spirit hus 
diffused itself over every thing, and must be cast out. Still, 
that would not be sufficient ; the creature is then, it is true, no 
longer the conductor of evil, but, being merely harmless, cannot 
convey and direct blessing, unless the especial grace of God be 
diffused into it, and therefore, after the exorcism, the following 
prayer is used. 

‘+©Q Almighty and everlasting God, we most humbly implore 
thy infinite mercy, that thou wouldst vouchsafe by thy goodness 
to bless = and sanctify . this thy creature of salt which thou 
hast given for the use of mankind: that it may be to all that 
take it for the health of mind and body, and that whatever shall 
be touched or sprinkled by it, may be freed from ail impurity, 
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and from all assaults of wicked spirits, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen.’” 

“I conclude, my dear,” said the venerable lady, that “ this 
previous blessing of the salt is necessary before it is put into the 
water, but why cannot the simple element suffice ?” 

** Indeed I do not know,” said Geraldine ; “ but is not salt 
frequently spoken of in Scripture, literally as well as mystically, 
as preserving from corruption? Our daily experience proves 
the former, and would enable the faithful to lay up a store of it; 
while, in its mystical sense, it was employed by the prophet 
Elisha, by the command of God, as we have just read. After 
this,” continued Geraldine, “ the priest proceeds to the blessing 
of the water, first exorcising it thus :— 

‘** T exorcise thee, O creature of water, in the name of God 
-+ the Father Almighty, and in the name of Jesus Christ ~- his 
Son, our Lord, and in the virtue of the Holy -+- Ghost: that 
thou mayest by this exorcism have power to chase away all the 
power of the enemy: that thou mayest be enabled to cast him 
out, and put him to flizht, with all his apostate angels, by the 
virtue of the same Jesus Christ, our Lord, who is to come to 
judge the living, and the dead, and the world by fire. Amen.’ 

** Then follows the prayer. 

“©*¢Q God, who for the benefit of mankind bast made use of 
the element of water in the greatest sacraments, mercifully hear 
our prayers, and impart the virtue of thy blessing -~ to this 
element, prepared by many kinds of purifications ; that this thy 
creature, made use of in thy mysteries, may receive the effect 
of thy divine grace for the chasing away devils, and curing dis- 
eases: and that whatsoever shall be sprinkled with this water in 
the houses or places of the faithful, may be free from all im- 
purity, and delivered from evil: Jet no pestilential spirit reside 
there: no infectious air: let all the snares of the hidden enemy 
fly away: and may whatever move the safety or revose of the 
inhabitants of that place be put to flight by the sprinkling of 
this water, that the welfare which we seek by the invocation of 
thy holy name, may be defended from all sorts of assaults. 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ, &. Amen.’ 

‘* Then the Priest mingles the sult with the water, saying, 
‘ May this salt and this water, be mingled together, in the name 
ef the Father, and of the San, and of the Holy -; Ghost, 


Amen,’ = 
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‘The Lord be with you.’ 

‘ And with thy spirit.’ 

‘ Let us pray.’ 

*¢ © () God, the author of invincible power, king of an empire 
that cannot be overcome, and for ever magnificently triumphant ; 
who restrainest the forces of the adversary, who defeated the 
fury of the roaring enemy, who mightily conquerest his malicious 
wiles: we pray and beseech thee, O Lord, with dread and 
humility, to regard with favourable countenance this creature of 
salt and water, to enlighten it with thy bounty, and to sanctify 
it with the dew of thy fatherly goodness; that wheresoever it 
shull be sprinkled, all infestation of the unclean spirit may de- 
part, and all fear of the venomous serpent may be chased away, 
through the invocation of thy holy name; and that the presence 
of the Holy Ghost may be everywhere with us, who seek thy 
mercy, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 

“«« The blessing being ended, the priest sprinkles himself and 
the people with this water, saying, ‘ Thou shalt sprinkle me, O 
Lord, with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed ; thou shalt wash me, 
and I shall be made whiter than snow.’ ‘ The whole psalm 
‘ Miserere’ is then said: ‘ Have mercy on me, O God, according 
to thy great mercy!’ &c. followed by the ‘ Gloria Patri,’ and 
the repetition of the anthem, ¢ ‘hou shalt sprinkle.’ Then re- 
turning to the altar, he says,— 

. £O Lord show us thy mercy.’ 
A. ‘ And grant us thy salvation.’ 
V. ‘O Lord hear my prayer.’ 
A. 
V. 


< 


‘ And let my cry come unto thee.’ 
‘ The Lord be with you.’ 
A. § And with thy spirit.’ 
‘ Let us pray.’ 

“*s Hear us, O Holy Lord, Almighty Father, everlasting 
God, and vouchsafe to send thy holy angel from heaven, to 
guard, cherish, protect, visit, and defend, all that dwell in this 
habitation. Amen.’” 

Just as our heroine finished reading the last prayer, Miss 
Leonard, who had retired from weariness, into a farther room 
with her young brother, joined them again, on hearing the 
‘Abate Zaccaria announced; but her grandmother stopped her 
pleasantries, and informed her, that she saw no absurdity, nor 
superstition, in blessing cattle, houses, fire, water, or anything 
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used by man especially: and both she and Geraldine appealed 
to the Abate to authorize this belief, if it were with a view to- 
remove from them the curse on all creation. The Abute, 
nodding assent to this remark of Geraldine, here observed,— 
‘The religious policy of our Holy Church, is to induce its 
members to mix up, with every business and occupation of life, 
the remembrance of the end for which they and all creatures 
were formed. Hence the pious Catholic hails these ceremonies, 
these blessings and thanksgivings over creatures, as mementos ot 
the goodness of the God who gave them as aids to that spirit of 
inward recollection, that he is constantly striving to keep up, 
and as lessons of the use for which they were designed ; bearing 
in mind the words of St Paul, ‘ For every creature is sanctified 
by the word of God and prayer.’ ”* 

“Pray, Abate,” cried Charles Leonard, ‘‘ has the present 
Pope made many saints? Is he as fond of dubbing his knights 
spiritual, as our good king his knights temporal, God bless 
him ?”’ 

‘*T have been told,” said the Abate smiling, ‘that Protestants 
suppose us to believe, that the Pope can, by certain pious 
ceremonies, make a saint out of a sinner, and that the canoniza- 
tion of a saint is the act of sending him straight to heaven.” 

** And what does it mean ?” said Mrs Leonard. 

‘‘The process of canonization,” said the Abate, ‘is the 
collecting from witnesses, proofs of holiness of life, and miracu- 
lous gifts, sufficient to authorize the belief that God has wrought 
the perfect sanctity of his servant, and received him into glory. 
It has caused the admiration and surprise of many learned Pro- 
testants, to witness the caution and rigour, with which these 
testimonies are examined. But that which, after the most 
laborious and rigorous examination, with continued prayer fot 
the light of the Holy Spirit, is pronouuced on by the Churcn 
tardily, and at long intervals, is decided at once with careless 
benevolence in the Protestant community. All who are not 
flagrant sinners go straight to heaven, all enter immediately 
into glory, all therefore ure saints.” 

After this day, our heroine had no prolonged discussions with 
any one during the gay season of the Carnival, and only some 
skirmishes occurred between herself and her Protestant friends, 
at the numerous parties given by the English residents. In 

#1 Tim. iv, 5. 
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these scenes Geraldine was for a while amused, but her former 
uneasiness again stole over her, although she would not owr. to 
herself that she had any cause for it, beyond her own too fondly 
engrossed affection for her father ; till at length, a circumstance 
occurred by which it became evident to her, that he demanded 
a policy in her conduct which jarred against the open rectitude 
of her mind. In fact, General Carrington possessed that dis- 
position which was the most calculated to mislead for a while, 
and then deeply wound, the confiding, but inflexibly upright 
Geraldine. The grandeur of his speculations, the loftiness of 
his abstract decisions, the magnanimity of his theories, would 
muke her heart expand with joy and gratitude, at the con- 
geniality there existed between them; while the whispered 
confidential sentiments of timid policy—of expediency —of trick- 
ing a world that deserved no better—of flattering a fool that 
you might gain him—of keeping a friend as long as he was use- 
ful—and many other expressions which dropped from him at 
times when less on his guard, Geraldine received as a jest, or to 
raise some little umicable skirmish, in which he should prove her 
sentiments; and it was not until repeated proofs had been given 
her, that she opened her eyes to the want of moral courage, 
which had produced, as it ever must, a want of moral integrity, 
in the character of her father. 

And who can describe the desolation of Geraldine’s heart, 
when it was forced to yield to the stern conviction of her under- 
standing—when, after shrinking from the truth, it forced its 
imperative way—when she at length weighed his character in 
the balance, and it was found wanting! Some hours passed of 
blank unmingled anguish, apart from any thought of herself ; 
but then arose the question of filial obedience for the future. 
‘“¢ I cannot deceive, even for his sake; I cannot compromise the 
truth,—but am I then destined to stand alone ?” thought she. 
“Is the beautiful, the feminine, the humble virtue of obedience, 
which I have hitherto loved to exercise towards him, is that to 
be rendered a thing of doubt, of caution, of deliberate choice ? 
Aum I to be once more the independent Geraldine? Yes, be it 
so! for, after long metaphysical inquiries, we must all return 
to the simple rudiments of our faith,—a Catholic child is taught 
in its early catechism, “ to obey its parents in all that is not sin.” 
Qur primary duty is towards God—and God is truth. : 

‘That evening, Geraldine accompanied her father to a féte, 
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given by the celebrated Italian banker, Torloni, where the com- 
pany was almost entirely composed of English. Our heroine 
was pale und grave, but her father appeared to be entirely en- 
grossed by the expected appointment, of which he had been long 
solicitous, to the Islands. He read aloud, while in the 
carriage, part of a letter from his friend Sir —— just 
received, through the English Ambassador’s bag, giving all but 
a final answer, und added, as they ascended the staircase of the 
Conte Torloni’s brilliantly illuminated palazzo, “ Geraldine, you 
will see several of the English military to-night, and amongst 
them, General Sir Thomas Oskway, who is spoken of for this 
very appointment; remember, not a word about religion: let 
them continue to think me the same General Carrington they 
knew in Spain, which in truth I am ;—a man is not bound to 
be the public crier of his private opinions. Do you hear me, 
Geraldine ?” 

‘*I do, papa,” replied she. But she was not required to 
make any comment on what she heard, for they were now greeted 
in the first saloon of reception by the kind Contessa, who had 
taken care to arrive early; and the General, after many grate- 
ful acknowledgments, left his daughter to her charge. 

This was the last party our heroine was compelled to attend ; 
and from this time, till the season of Lent, General Carrington 
took his evening’s amusement independently of her. Geraldine 
having obtained this favour, redoubled her endeavours to make 
her father’s home agreeable to him, and it was not until the Shrove 
Tuesday that anything occurred to wound her afresh. 

On that evening they entertained a large party ; Geraldine 
tried to be happy, and certainly appeared so ; all was calculated 
to, please the heart that had not known better and dearer joys; 
but such was no longer the heart of Geraldine. At length the 
company dispersed, with the exception of a few Protestant Eng- 
lish, and the night closed with much sportive anticipation 
of the ‘* Papal shows” of Easter, and an especial display of wit 
on the subject of the Blessed Virgin and the saints, during which 
the General smiled, and our heroine, finding that she dared not 
explain or defend her faith, left the room, and retired to rest. 
In doing this she not only believed herself to be acting with dis- 
cretion and prudence, but that ber futher would greatly applaud 
her: however, on the following day, after the solemn service of 
Ash Wednesday, when the private hours of penitential devotion 
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were over, and the one permitted repast had been taken, General 
Carrington reproved her for giving way to her feelings before 
Protestants ; assuring her that the best plan was to let them say 
and do exactly us they pleased ; that their folly could injure 
neither our Blessed Lady, nor the rest of the saints: ‘‘ besides,” 
added he, ‘‘1 had my own reasons for wishing them to believe 
us to be like themselves, and so I still wish, if it be possible, till 
the affair of the islands be settled. And for this reason, if Lady 
or Miss Oskway call on you during Lent, receive them cheer- 
fully, and as one of themselves, and throw in your little jokes 
about miracles and relics of saints; they are innocent enough ; 
& person may be a good Catholic without believing in any of 
these things. Will you do so, Geraldine ?”’ 

‘For your sake, papa,” said she, ‘I will not mention that 
vou are a Catholic, and I will not, unless I am asked, say that 
[ am one.” 

‘* But this is not enough,” said the General, 

¢* It is too much !” cried Geraldine, in one of her bursts of 
long-repressed emotion. “ Did you imagine that in becoming 
a Catholic all the moral qualities of my character, and all the 
powers of my soul and intellect, would not become Catholic also ? 
Did you hope to see me doubtiny, fearing, cringing, prevaricat- 
ing before scoffers, when the glorious privileges of the Church 
were opened to me? That, enrolled by my baptism and confirma- 
tion into the communion of saints, I should admit them only on 

private occasions, and when secure from intrusion, as worldlings 
do their poor and shabby relations? If so, you may well be 
disuppointed ! English Catholics, of these days of pseudo-liber- 
ality, may expect me to forget that Jesus Christ promised his 
Church that her children should, in his name, and by his power, 
work miracles even greater than those he had performed while 
on earth. They may hope that I shall give some ingenious turn 
to the conversation when these miracles are recounted—but no! 
Silence is all I can yield to filial obedience. My father will not 
ask for mure |” 

Geraldine fell on her knees, and the General, who next to 
Protestant ridicule dreaded a scene, raised her kindly, soothed 
her with the assurance that he had only spoken in raillery, and 
@ reconciliation was effected. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Gentiles! with fix’d, yet awful eye, 
Turn ye this page of mystery, 
Norslight the warning sound 5 
Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
‘The place where man his God shall meet, 
Be sure 18 hoty ground ! 
Hymns for Lent — Keeble. 


Tue convert to Catholicity is asked, in sincere grief and aston- 

ishment, how any mind of real spirituality can adopt a religion 

so burdened with empty forms as the Catholic Church? But 

are those forms indeed empty? If so, no rational being would 

be burdened with them! Once, however, believing firmly that 

in each outward form is contained the inward spiritual gift, and 

there can be no torpor, no impatience felt in the external proofs 

of devotion and love rendered to his God by the fervent Catholic. 

Once believing truly in the sanctity of holy places, and that the 

divine blessing and the unseen ministry of the heavenly host do 
more especially attend the temples of the Deity, it is then no 
empty form which leads the Catholic to a daily attendance in 

the house of prayer. Once in the full confidence of faith, believ- 
ing thut in the “ daily sacrifice” offered up in commemoration of 
that once perfected on the cross, and in perpetual acknowledg.. 
ment that without this our high priest, without this our holy 
victim, we are cast out, and our God is a consuming fire. Once 
believing that in this mystery our adorable Redeemer is miracu- 
lously present with us, and where, then, is the ‘‘ empty form,” 

to the pious Catholic, in the sacred service of the mass ? 

These had been our heroine’s replies to the venerable Mrs 
Leonard, whose concern at her having embraced a religion ap- 
parently less vital, pure, and interior than Protestantism, had 
led her to remonstrate against the change, and endeavour to 
reclaim her. 

‘This very temple—this basilic of St Peter's,” said Mrs. 
Leonard, ‘‘ was it not for its erection that Leo X authorized 
the selling of indulgences, and aroused the mighty Luther ? 
How can you feel a:dour and devotion within its walls >” 
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“I do feel most truly and painfully in connexion with that 
subject,” replied Geraldine ; “for, alas! into what holy work 
has the enemy of souls not endeavoured to thrust himself, that he 
might mar the pure offering of man to his Creator? But I must, 
my dear friend, correct an error, which you, in common with 
many charitable and pious Protestants, entertain, relying upon 
Protestant history, apparently trustworthy. The practice of 
commuting the canonical penances enjoined by the primitive 
Church, for alms-deeds, had long prevailed. Leo the Tenth 
granted an indulgence, which, you know, is not a pardon for sins, 
no more than it is a prospective permission to commit sin, to 
such as contributed to the erecting of the most magnificent temple 
ever raised to the honour of the Deity. That there were great 
and manifold corruptions in the lives of the clergy, and probably 
in the discipline of the Church, I readily admit, and, that a 
consequent falling off of picty prevailed among the laity, is proved, 
by their rapacity in seizing on Church property, and their readi- 
ness to embrace systems of faith, which showed a path to Heaven, 
less beset with restraint and self-denial. I would even admit, 
although no proof exists of the fact, that the authorized com- 
missioners employed to dispense the indulgences, misrepresented 
their design and effect, for the sake of profit or influence, thus 
throwing disgrace on the seat of verity and apostolic descent, by 
selling, as it were, the spiritual gifts of the Church. And let 
us grant that it was thus—let us concede, that the warning to 
God's ancient people, the Jews, might have been applied to the 
rulers of His Christian Church. ‘ Your iniquities have separated 
between you and your God, and your sins have hid His face 
from you, that He will not hear.’ We cannot then wonder, 
that, when corruption thus prevailed in the Church, reformers 
should arise to attack those abuses, and in this, I find them fully 
justified: would that here they had stopped! but, from the 
abuses, they proceeded to attack the faith of the Church, in 
which they were not justified. They sacrilegiously put their 
hand to the ark: and, thus it was, that, as in the revolt 
against the wilful Rehoboam, a second Jeroboam was permitted 
to arise, and call aloud, ‘ To your tents, O Israel !’ and following 
this analogy, we cannot but perceive, first, in the instance of 
rebellion against the kingly power, that, although God permitted 
this scourge and punishment to befall the anointed king of Judah, 
yet His spirit accompanied not the ten tribes who revolted ; the 
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Lord of glory was not born amongst them. They are still 
scattered and hidden, till the day of grace shall gather them in. 
While, to the two faithful tribes who remained steadfast, were 
sent the prophets: amongst them the miracles wrought: and, 
at length was heard, ‘ Arise! shine, for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee!’ Thus may we con- 
sider God to have permitted a deserved rebuke and humiliation 
to His Catholic Church, in the bereavement of the northern 
nations: the estrangement, contempt, and even hatred, of the 
‘tribes’ who have revolted against her. Yet has her divine 
spouse not deserted her: with her alone remains the mystery 
of His real presence: with her alone are His miracles wrought: 
and to her alone can be applied, ‘ Behold, 1 will make thy 
enemies to come and adore before thy feet, and they shall know 
that 1 have loved thee.’ ” 

The next explanatory conversation with Mrs Leonard, was 
on the subject of the side chapels and altars within the great 
foreign churches ; ‘ which,” said she, ‘I cannot but consider 
to derogate from the respect due to the High Altar dedicated to 
God, while these little Altars are dedicated only to saints; and 
it is quite distressing, that enter these Churches when you will, 
you find some one of these little chapels filled with worshippers, 
while it is only on rare and great occasions, that God himself is 
adored at the high altar.” As the Abate Zaccaria was present 
Geraldine turned to him to remove this difficulty, and he smil- 
ingly complied, assuring the venerable lady, that these side 
chapels and altars are as much dedicated to Almighty God alone, 
as is the high altar, which, equally with them, is placed under 
the invocation of some Suint, that with united suffrages we may 
implore the intercession of this favoured servant of God. The 
high altar is always under the protection of the saint, whose 
name distinguishes the church. That of St Peter’s, for instance, 
is under the special invocation of that apostle; and, my dear 
Madam, if you have conquered the difficulty you once felt re- 
specting the so-called dedication of churches to saints, why object 
to these chapels, oratories and altars? for I repeat with St 
Augustine, ‘ We do not erect altars to sacrifice on them to the 
martyrs, but to the God of the martyrs, and One God.’” 

During the early part of Lent, Geraldine had been occupied in 
gieaning from works lent her by the Rev. Dr Wharton, and the 
Abate Zaccaria, all that could throw light and interest ou the 
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“TI do feel most truly and painfully in connexion with that 
subject,” replied Geraldine ; ‘for, alas! into what holy work 
has the enemy of souls not endeavoured to thrust himself, that he 
might mar the pure offering of man to his Creator? But I must, 
my dear friend, correct an error, which you, in common with 
many charitable and pious Protestants, entertain, relying upon 
Protestant history, apparently trustworthy. The practice of 
commuting the canonical penances enjoined by the primitive 
Church, for alms-deeds, had long prevailed. Leo the Tenth 
granted an indulgence, which, you know, is not a pardon for sins, 
no more than it is a prospective permission to commit sin, to 
such as contributed to the erecting of the most magnificent temple 
ever raised to the honour of the Deity. That there were great 
and manifold corruptions in the lives of the clergy, and probably 
in the discipline of the Church, I readily admit, and, that a 
consequent falling off of picty prevailed among the laity, is proved, 
by their rapacity in seizing on Church property, and their readi- 
ness to embrace systems of faith, which showed a path to Heaven, 
less beset with restraint and self-denial. I would even admit, 
although no proof exists of the fact, that the authorized com- 
missioners employed to dispense the indulgences, misrepresented 
their design and effect, for the sake of profit or influence, thus 
throwing disgrace on the seat of verity and apostolic descent, by 
selling, as it were, the spiritual gifts of the Church. And let 
us grant that it was thus—let us concede, that the warning to 
God's ancient people, the Jews, might have been applied to the 
rulers of His Christian Church. ‘ Your iniquities have separated 
between you and your God, and your sins have hid His face 
from you, that He will not hear.” We cannot then wonder, 
that, when corruption thus prevailed in the Church, reformers 
should arise to attack those abuses, and in this, I find them fully 
justified: would that here they had stopped! but, from the 
abuses, they proceeded to attack the faith of the Church, in 
which they were not justified. They sacrilegiously put their 
hand to the ark: and, thus it was, that, as in the revolt 
against the wilful Rehoboam, a second Jeroboam was permitted 
to arise, and call aloud, ‘ To your tents, O Israel!’ and following 
this analogy, we cannot but perceive, first, in the instance of 
rebellion against the kingly power, that, although God permitted 
this scourge and punishment to befall the anointed king of Judah, 
yet His spirit accompanied not the ten tribes who revolted ; the 
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Lord of glory was not born amongst them. They are still 
scattered and hidden, till the day of grace shall gather them in. 
While, to the two faithful tribes who remained steadfast, were 
sent the prophets: amongst them the miracles wrought: and, 
at length was heard, ‘ Arise! shine, for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee!’ Thus may we con- 
sider God to have permitted a deserved rebuke and humiliation 
to His Catholic Church, in the bereavement of the northern 
nations: the estrangement, contempt, and even hatred, of the 
‘tribes’ who have revolted against her. Yet has her divine 
spouse not deserted her: with her alone remains the mystery 
of His real presence: with her alone are His miracles wrought - 
and to her alone can be applied, ‘ Behold, 1 will make thy 
enemies to come and adore before thy feet, and they shall know 
that I have loved thee.’ ” 

The next explanatory conversation with Mrs Leonard, was 
on the subject of the side chapels and altars within the great 
foreign churches ; which,” said she, ‘‘ I cannot but consider 
to derogate from the respect due to the High Altar dedicated to 
God, while these little Altars are dedicated only to saints; and 
it is quite distressing, that enter these Churches when you will, 
you find some one of these little chapels filled with worshippers, 
while it is only on rare and great occasions, that God himself is 
adored at the high altar.” As the Abate Zaccaria was present 
Geraldine turned to him to remove this difficulty, and he smil- 
ingly complied, assuring the venerable lady, that these side 
chapels and altars are as much dedicated to Almighty God alone, 
as is the high altar, which, equally with them, is placed under 
the invocation of some Suint, that with united suffrages we may 
implore the intercession of this favoured servant of God. The 
high altar is always under the protection of the saint, whose 
name distinguishes the church. That of St Peter’s, for instance, 
is under the special invocation of that apostle; and, my dear 
Madam, if you have conquered the difficulty you once felt re- 
specting the so-called dedication of churches to saints, why object 
to these chapels, oratories and altars? for I repeat with St 
Augustine, ‘ We do not erect altars to sacrifice on them to the 
martyrs, but to the God of the martyrs, and One God.’” 

During the early part of Lent, Geraldine had been occupied in 
gleaning from works lent her by the Rev. Dr Wharton, and the 
Abate Zaccaria, all that could throw light and interest ou the 
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approaching solemn commemorations, and she was therefore now 
still better enabled to understand and appreciate those attendant 
ceremonies, which to the superficial observers must be tedious, 
and to the prejudiced Protestant, mere empty form and idle 
show. 

On the eve of the fifth Sunday in Lent, which is the fortnight 
before Easter, commenced the commemorative history, or mystical 
representation of our blessed Redeemer’s sufferings. The orna- 
ments in all the Churches were either covered or removed, and 
the crosses veiled with the mournful and penitential covering of 
violet.* 

In early times the catechumens who had been found worthy, 
were baptized on the eve of Easter, and admitted, on the glori- 
ous day of the resurrection, to the adorable sacrament of the risen 
body, soul and divinity of Christ. Those also who had been ex- 
cluded from the blessings of the altar, and compelled to do public 
penance for public crimes,—the rest of the faithful likewise, who 
by fasting, prayer, and alms, had sought reconciliation through 
the sufferings and death of Christ, and expected to be joyful par- 
takers of his resurrection, by the channels of grace he has ap. 
pointed,— all felt the increased solemnity of the near approach 
of the awful commemorations. 

This first day of Passion week, (which is the week preceding 
Holy week, and not, as in the Protestant Church, synonymous 
with it), General Carrington accompanied his daughter to the 
early muss, as well as to that which he had always attended with 
her. And this additional devotion he continued during the in- 
terval between Passion week and Easter. On Palm Sunday, he 
accepted, for his daughter and himself, the privileges obtained 
through Cardinal W—, by which they could see and hear, in a 
tribune near the high altar of St Peter’s, and also in the Sistine 
or Pope's Chupel, all the ceremonies of the week. 

‘«* You are aware, Geraldine,” said the General, on their way 
to the Sistine chapel, at an early hour on Palm Sunday, “ that 
his Holiness is the representative of Christ, as Prophet, Priest, 
and King, and that while as a temporal prince, he has a court as 
head’of the Church, his court is composed of priests. This is 
peculiar to Christian Rome. Such a thing was unknown before 
upon earth.” 


* The author ie principally idebted for the following descriptions to the Right 
Revercad Dr England's explanatious of the ceremonies of the holy week. 
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“Tt is,” said the Abate Zaccaria, who accompanied them, 
‘* more in the order of heaven than earth, that a court should be 
filled by men consecrated to God. Every thing that Madami- 
zella will see, will be with reference to the union of Priest and 
Sovereign.” 

‘* T think,” said the General, ‘‘ that you have ong, exception 
to the levee-room of priests. The Pope’s lawyer ma™& be of the 
laity.” 

Yes,” said the abate, ‘‘ but he sanctifies his secular business 
by the heavenly attribute of mercy, for he and all the papal law- 
yers furnish gratuitous service for the poor, the prisoners, and 
those under capital conviction.” 

They had now arrived at the chapel, where Geraldine felt 
most grateful that she was not to remain in the crowd of the 
merely curious English, who, with many jokes, were pushing to- 
wards the places allotted to them; but was soon quietly seated in 
the reserved tribune, with the Contessa and her father, and en- 
gaged in reading over in the missal the beautiful service which 
was to commence within an hour. The object of the ceremony 
was to commemorate our Lord’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
when the multitude received Him with palm-branches, emblem- 
atical of victory, and with olive-branches, the type of peace; and 
a pile of these were on the gospel side of the altar, to be 
blessed before being distributed, according to the undeviating 
practice of the Church, to “ sanctify by the word of God, and by 
prayer,” everything that her children use in the service of their 
God. This custom of blessing and distributing the palms, and 
of forming a procession on Palm Sunday, is of very ancient ob- 
servance; and was first celebrated in the East, on the same prin- 
ciple which Almighty God himself taught to the Hebrew people 
on the commemoration of their deliverance from Egypt: ‘‘ And 
when thy son shall ask thee to-morrow, saying, what mean these tes- 
timonies, and ceremonies, and judgments, which the Lord hath 
commanded us? then shalt thou say to him: We were bonds- 
men of Pharaoh in Egypt, and the Lord God brought us out of 
Egypt with a strong hand, and he wrought signs and wonders, 
great and very grievous in Egypt, against Pharaoh, and all his 
house, in our sight ; and he brought us from thence that he might 
bring us in, and give us the land concerning which he swore to 
ovr fathers: and the Lord commanded that we should do all 
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these ordinances, and should fear the Lord our God."* On 
this principle were all the other commemorative festivals and 
solemnities of the Jewish Church; and, therefore, on the same 
principle has the Christian Church, by virtue of the power given 
her by Christ, instituted her festivals and solemnities commemo- 
rative of Hig blessed life and death. 

The ché®of the Sistine chapel now commenced the hosanna 
of the children of Jerusalem, ‘* Blessed is he who cometh in the 
name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest!” The prayer 
which followed from the altar, besought the grace of God to bring 
us to the glory of Christ’s resurrection ; and the subdeacon then 
chanted from Exodus the history of the murmurs of the children 
of Israel after they had left the palm-trees and fountains of Elim 
—their longing alter the flesh-pots of Egypt, where they were in 
bondage—and the promise which the Lord gave them of manna ; 
the Church having selected this portion of Scripture, to mark to 
her children, how, in the midst of God's mercies and favours, in 
delivering us from the bondage of sin, we are disheartened, and 
murmur at the loss of the past enjoyment, and would fain return 
to the slavery of Satan, did not the grace of God sustain us ip 
the desert of this world by the “true manna” which comes from 
heaven, enabling us to behold His glory. Before the gospel 
from St Matthew, which was sung by the deacon, recording the 
triumphal entry of Jesus Christ into Jerusalem, as the royal de- 
scendant of David, and King of the nations, the gradual gives the 
mournful announcement of the machinations of the chief priests 
and Pharisees against Him ; and also, by anticipation, three verses 
from the prayer and agony in the garden. Beautiful and ap- 
propriate prayers followed the gospel, during which the blessing, 
sprinkling, and incensing, of the palms and olive-sprigs, takes 
place ; and then began the distributing them previous to the pro- 
cession. 

The cardinals first advanced in succession to the throne of the 
pontiff, kissing the palms as they received them, and the hand of 
the holy father. They were succeeded by the patriarchs, urch- 
bishops, and bishops, wearing their mutres. The mitred abbots 
of religious orders next advanced, who kissed the foot of the pon- 
tiff; and thus did the vast numbers who succeeded them. 

During this distribution, the choir performed the proper an- 


# Deut. vi *, de 
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thems in plain chant. In some parts, the voices of children 
uttered the hosannas and blessings of the infant band of Jerusalem ; 
and this unexpected and touching admission of those “ babes, in 
whose mouth God hath perfected his praise,” was truly in accord- 
ance with the blessed spirit of Catholic communion. 

As the procession began, Geraldine remarked with surprise, 
in the midst of this commemorative rejoicing, that the cross, borne 
at the head of the procession, was veiled ; but she concluded, 
and she was nght, that, like the mournful verses of the gradual, 
the cross was covered to denote the approaching passion and death 
of the Son of God. The procession was most strik.ng and 
imposing. The pontiff, as king and priest, was borne on a seat 
carried by twelve supporters, under a canopy heid by priests. 
The heads of relizious orders, with other ecclesiastics, followed 
his holiness, and closed the procession, the choir singing from the 
gospels the event commemorated. ‘The ‘‘ Sala Reggia,’”’ round 
which the procession passed, was lined with the city guards, and 
directly the pope entered the hall, the guard of nobles surround- 
ed his throne, and the gates of communication with the chapel 
were closed. The chanters who remained within the chapel 
with the congregation, and the choir who were accompanying 
the procession, then sang alternately the beautiful verse of the 
hymn “ Gloria, laus et honor ;” and the procession having re- 
turned to the closed doors, the crossbearer struck with the staif 
of the cross to gain admittance ; and the procession entered, sing- 
ing the verse ‘* When the Lord entered into the holy city,” &c. 
Solemn high mass commenced directly the holy pontiff had re- 
turned to the sanctuary, which was celebrated by a cardinal 
priest. The portion of the gospel selected for this mass is St 
Matthew's history of the passion of our Lord, and the manner 
in which it is always chanted on these solemn occasions is accord. 
ing to the uncient mode of reciting tragedy. The historical re- 
cital is by a tenor voice; the words of the subordinate persons 
are given by a counter-tenor; and our Saviour’s expressions by 
a bass voice; the choir singing the words spoken by the crowd. 
During this gospel, although the palm branches are still held in 
honour of Christ's victory over sin and death, no lights are borne ; 
and when it is recited that he bowed down his head and gave 
up the ghost, all knelt or prostrated. for some moments, in deep 
humiliation and solemn adoration of Him, who, for our sakes, 
thus underwent the sorrows of death. 
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The beuutiful hymn of the ‘ Stabat Mater” was sung at the 
offertory of this mass, and this plaintive appeai to share in the 
sorrows of the mother of Jesus, following so immediately, as did 
the gospel, on His triumph, touched more directly the chord of 
human sympathy. 

It was some time after the conclusion of the service, when the 
Abate Zaccuria joined our friends in the tribune, according to 
promise. He bore two beautiful little branches of palm and 
olive united, which with great care he had selected from those 
blessed by his holiness; and giving them to onr heroine, bade 
her keep them with respect, not only as memorials of the great 
event that day commemorated, but also precious in themselves, 
ulthough inanimate, having received the especially invoked 
blessing of Heaven, for the use of the faithful. 


CHAPTER V. 


Thou framer of the light and dark, 

Steer through the tempest thine own ark : 
Amid the howhug wintry sea 

We are in port, sf we have thee. 


Ah, by thine own sad burthen bourne, 

So meekly up the hill uf scorn, 

Teach thou thy priests their daily cross 

To bear as thine, nur court its luse.—Avedle, 


Duaine the two following days, General Carrington and his 
daughter attended their accustomed eurly mass, aud were each 
occupied with the devotions appropriate to this holy and mourn- 
ful week in private; but on the evening of Wednesday their 
friend, the Abate, was again with them by appointment, and 
they together went to the Sistine chapel, to attend the office of 
‘ Tenebre,” which, as its name obviously implies, was intended 
to be celebrated in the darkness of night. The Abate felt 
ussured, and Geraldine could not differ from him, that the 
Tenebrw of Wednesday was not the vigil, but the matins and 
lauds of Maundy Thursday, chanted directly after midnight " 
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most of the religious orders, till a mitigation was allowed to 
some, of deferring the nocturns till the office of lauds at day 
break, and to others of chanting the office over night. 

*« From the days of the apostles,” said the Abate, “the Church 
has prescribed for her clergy a divine office, that is, a duty of 
attendance upon the Lord: this duty is prayer. Amongst the 
ancients the night was divided into four watches, and the day 
into four stations: so that the military who were appointed to 
the guard duty relieved each other at the te: ination of each 
watch or station. The Church militant of Christ imitated the 
vigilance and zeal of the soldiery of the earthly monarch. Like 
David, our fervent Christians arose at midnight to give praise 
to the Lord. Pliny the younger, Lucian, and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, mention the custom of the Christians of watching 
and singing at midnight; and Lactantius tells us they did so to 
prepare for the arrival of their king and God. But it appears, 
from St John Chrysostom, that the laity were not called to these 
night offices, except on Sundays and other solemn occasions, 
In the monasteries only, and amongst the clergy, ‘ the course, 
as it was termed, was regularly performed: and as the canons 
regulated the time, and manner of its performance, the hours, 
and subsequently the office, was known by the appellation of the 
‘ Canonical Hours.’” 

Geraldine remembered, and repeated to the Abate from the 
“© Mores Catholici,” “ How holy is the Catholic night, the 
night of the middle ages, the time in which saints, dispersed all 
over the earth, are assembled to chant the same sacred hywns, 
and to commemorate the same great deliverance.” 

‘ Beautiful as true,” said the Abate; ‘‘the faithful used 
especially to assemble at midnight, for the nocturns of Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, of Holy week, but for some centuries, 
the office has been celebrated on the preceding evening ; for 
thus it was in the early habits of our predecessors, though to us 
moderns, it is the afternoon of our day.” 

‘¢ There is a difference of opinion, I believe,” said the General 
to his daughter, ‘‘ respecting the reason for extinguishing the 
candles, one after another. Some informing us, that the candles, 
which are ranged along the sides of the triangle, represent the 
patriarchs, and prophets, who, under the law of nature, and the 
written law, gave the world the light of that partial revelation 
waich they had received, and then died ; the last being St Juba 
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the Baptist, while the Saviour, who was not extinguished by his 
temporary death, is represented by the remaining light, which 
is carried te the back of the altar, and concealed ; during which 
the prayer is in mournful and respectful silence, the psalm 
beseeching mercy (Miserere), is sung, the last petition is made, 
and the convulsions of nature at the Saviour’s death, are com- 
memorated by the overthrow of stones and other heavy weights 
behind the altar. Do you incline to their interpretation, Signor 
Abate, or to that which is more generally received, of the 
candles representing the burning light of faith in the apostles, 
which in the hour of trial was extinguished, and that all left their 
Lord and Master, save our blessed Lady, who is represented by 
the concealed but still burning light ?” 

‘‘ I incline to the former exposition,” said the Abate; ‘* but 
there is something peculiarly mournful and touching in the last 
view of the subject, and it seems to be the most popularly re- 
ceived. 1 fear,” continued he, “that the Signora will find the 
service tedious ; for the nocturns are chanted in the most simple 
and ancient style, every ornament being omitted, that might 
distract the mind from the mournful tribute due to this com- 
memoration of Him, who was a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with infirmity.” 

* | shall not, by the blessing of God, find the Tenebre service 
tedious,”’ said Geraldine ; ‘and I have been told that the recita- 
tion of the ‘ Lamentation,’ which precedes the far-famed 
‘ Miserere,’ is most affecting in its appeal to the heart.” 

‘“‘ It is so,” said the Abate, “and after the mournful dwelling 
of one voice upon the few wild notes of the continued lamenta- 
tion, the effect is truly fine of the harmony at the close; 
‘Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! return thou to the Lord thy God.’” 

Geraldine did not find the service tedious, for her mind and 
heart were occupied. The one voice in the Lamentation, with 
the irresistibly moving chorus, as the Abate had described it, 
was the more striking, from her never having heard before that 
epecies of chant. Nothing, however, to which she then, or had 
ever listened, could approach the effect produced on her whole 
being, when, after an impressive pause, the unearthly strain arose 
ot the ‘* Miserere!” The consciousness of place and of time 
was lost! That she now heard the wail of departed spirits, 
from the prison of their purification, was the most defined of her 
feelings, and this impression strengthened us the strain continued, 
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till she found herself in mental aspirations for their admittance 
into the angelic choir, to which their voices seemed already 
attuned. As the sounds died away, the pontiff read, in a low 
impressive voice, the concluding prayer; and when he paused, 
the light by which he had read disappeared, while the last and 
most exquisite harmony arose in deeper, more intense supplica- 
tion, and loud strokes, which reverberated through the chapel, 
commemorating the veil of the temple being rent in twain, closed 
in deep awe the service. 

In the primitive ages ofthe Church, it was customary to bring 
public penitents before the bishop, after matins on Holy Thurs- 
day; and after the penitential psalms, with appropriate prayers 
and litanies, had been said or sung, they received the first abso- 
lution; and after tierce, (the third, and our ninth hour), they 
were reconciled, by a second absolution, to the favour of the 
Church. Formerly, in the church of Salisbury, the archdeacon 
besought the bishop, in the name of the penitents at the chnrch- 
door, to admit them to favour, and the ceremony must have been 
most edifying; but in these days of pride, and self-love, the 
conditions for gaining the indulgence of the Church, are of a far 
less humbling nature. It was usual to celebrate three masses 
on Maundy Thursday: at the first, public penitents were re- 
conciled ; at the second, the oils were consecrated for the sacra- 
ments throughout the year; and the third was celebrated with 
more than usual solemnity, in honour of our blessed Saviour’s 
having, on that day, instituted the commemoration of his death, 
in the sacrifice of the mass, and the sacrament of the holy 
Eucharist. At this last-mentioned mass, it is customary in 
cathedrals, for all the attendant clergy to go to communion, 
when, as they receive sacramentally, and not in sacrifice, they 
receive under one kind only. 

In gratitude and joy for this great gift to the Church, she 
mitigates on this day some of the mournful observances of the 
week, and the ornaments of the altar are veiled with white instead 
of purple. At the muss of this day the ‘ Gloria in Excelsis” 
is sung, and the bells, which have been silent since Septuagesima 
Sunday, are rung during this hymn of joy, and likewise at the 
Papal Benediction; but, with these exceptions, they remain 
ailent, in token of mourning, and wooden clappers are substitu- 
ted, to call the faithful to their religious duties. On this day 
(Maundy Thursday) no kiss of peace is given at the altar, in 
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abhorrence of the kiss by which Judas betrayed his Lord. The 
celebrant consecrates two particles of the sacred Host; one to 
be offered in commemorative sacrifice, and received in communion 
as usual at mass, the other to be reserved for the office of Good 
Friday, when no consecration takes place. The sacred Host 
thus kept, has been ever, with respect and awe, deposited in a 
suitable place, and for ages has been carried thither in proces- 
sion: this being the anniversary of its institution by Him, who, 
when about to terminate His mortal life of sufferings, left us this 
pledge of His love. The procession now formed in the same 
order as that on Palm Sunday, with this striking difference, that, 
whereas the pontiff had, on the preceding occasion, been borne 
in triumph, he now humbly walked bare-headed, carrying the 
sacred Host, while incense was burned before it, and lights were 
held in its honour by all in the procession, which moved from 
the ‘Sala Regvia,’ into tle Pauline chapel. Both the hall and 
the chapel were in ablaze of light. The instant the holy father 
had reverently received the ciborium from the altar, containing 
the sacred Host, the sacramental hymn of the ‘‘ Pange Lingua” 
had commenced : 


PANGE LINGUA. 


Sing, my tongue ! in raptures sing 

The mysteries of the world’s great King; 
His glorious flesh, and saving bloud, 
Given in love to be our food ; 

That blood, which in his torments flowed, 
To ransom sinful man bestowed. 


Bestowed by Heaven on sinful earth, 
A spotless virgin gave Him birth; 
And while He lived, He scattered wide 
His word's true seed on every side, 
And left rich pledges of His love, 

Ere He resumed His throne above. 


Surrounded by His faithful few 
That evening of His last adieu, 

And fully kept the sacred rite 
Ordained for that eventful night ; 
For food, He gave Himself, to prove 
A sweet remembrance of His love.” 


The procession having now reached the Pauline chapel, the 
choir continued : 
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“ The word of solemn mystery said, 
To Christ's own fiesh converts the bread ; 
The wine, the Aimighty’s voice has heard, 
His blood is present at the word ; 
And faith, though sense will fail us here, 
Suffices to the heart sincere.” 


When the Pontiff had arrived at the altar of the Pauline 
chapel, a cardinal deacon, receiving on his knees the sacred 
treasure, conveyed it to the depository prepared for it; which 
the sacristan having locked after the pontiff, still kneeling with 
his cardinals, had incensed the blessed Sacrament, the key was 
given to the priest who was to celebrate on the following day, 
and who was the Cardinal Grand Penitentiary. During this 
last ceremony, the concluding verses of the hymn, beginning 
“ Tantum ergo,” were sung. 


** Let us profoundly bend before 
This awtul mystery, and adore; 
Let types of former days give way, 
Like darkness at the blaze of day, 
And senee’s failure be supplied 
By faith, our firm support and guide. 


To God the Father, God the Son, 
His equal, sole.begotten one ; 
And tu the Holy Ghost, we raise 
Our hymns of jubilee and praise; 
Salvation, power, and glory be 
‘To God, who reigns eternally.” 


The procession, then, instead of returning to the Papal chapel, 
proceeded to the loggia or gallery, in front of the church of St 
Peter's, the holy father being again borne in state to give his 
apostolic blessing to the assembled multitude. Many rushed from 
the Sistine chapel to witness this imposing sight, but our heroine 
had been promised not only to witness, but also to partake of 
the blessing on Easter Sunday, and therefore, had listened to the 
advice given her, not to attempt to see every thing and enjoy 
nothing, and now quickly accompanied her father and the 
Contessa, to the ‘ Sala della Lavanda,’ to see the ceremony of 
the holy father washing the feet of his priests. By this arrange- 
ment they arrived in time to secure seats just opposite the ex- 
pected scene, and, before the entrance of his holiness, the Abate 
joined them, and whispered to Geraldine, that he concluded she 
was aware that the interior disposition must accompany the out- 
ward action to render it acceptable to Almighty God ; and, that 
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no one gave more edification, by the fervour and simplicity of his 
humility, than did his present holiness. ‘‘1f the Signora, in 
common with her fair countrywomen, has been disposed to scoff 
or been offended at seeing the chief bishop receive the tribute of 
respect of kissing his foot, she will now be pleased in seeing him 
kiss the feet of others.” 

As the Abate spoke, the holy father, with his retinue, entered 
the hall, aud the whole company knelt, until he had extended his 
hand in token of benediction, when they arose, and a cardinal 
deacon having received the especial blessing before singing the 
gospel, the thirteenth of St John was chanted, the choir first singing 
the versicle, “ Mandutum novum do vobis.” The pontifi’s cope 
and breastplate were then taken off, and he was clad in the alb, 
and girt with a towei of fine cloth. ‘Tle holy father then pro- 
ceeded to whcre the thirteen priests were seated, attended by 
his deacons, who bore the utensils, towels, &c., used by the pon- 
tiff. He knelt and washed the right foot of each priest, which, 
having dried, he kissed. A medal of gold, aud one of silver 
also, were then given to each priest, together with the embroidered 
towel. 

After this, in another hall, his holiness waited on the same 
thirteen priests at their repust. 

In the evening of this day, Geraldine was taken by her father 
to see the blazing cross of fire suspended within the dome of St 
Peter's. The whole of the immense fubric was thronged with 
people, of every age, cliine, and condition, gazing on that glorious 
object, and the pontiff and all the cardinals now descended from 
the Sistine chapel, where they had been attending the service of 
Tenebree, room having been kept for them by the Swiss guards, 
Silence, holy silence, reigned throughout the whole church,— 
even the whispering and tittering of the Enzlish Protestant 
ladies ceased for a short time, while the pontiff and all around 
him lay prostrate before the eymbol of Redemption. But at the 
exposition of the sacred relics, which soon after took place, 
General Carrington, being tormented by the unbecoming beha- 
viour of the English groups near him, drew Geraldine away, and 
they drove immediately to the church of Sant’ Antonio de’ Por- 
toghesi, to visit the blessed sacrament there deposited ; and as 
this visit was unexpected to our heroine, and mude, as she sup- 
posed, by her father from simple devotion, the effect was still 
more impressive, of the resplendent repository of the sacred 
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Host, which poured forth a flood of light, reflected on all sides 
of that small but exquisitely beautiful church. General Carring- 
ton and his daughter joined the prostrate congregation in silent 
prayer, till, touching her on the arm to arise and look uround 
her, he led her in ashort time back to the carriage, where he told 
her that, if she wished it, he would take her that evening to a 
sacred concert, held at the house of an Italian lady, where she 
would hear the “* Miserere” to perhaps even greater advantage 
than in the Sistine chapel, as there would be an instrumental 
accompaniment of the finest harmony. 

‘* How richly must I be feasting,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ to feel no 
wish for this sacred concert, which would once have been, indeed, 
% treat. I shall, however, be happy to be with you, dearest 
father, if you are going.” 

‘S No,” said the General, “ I have no inclination for this con- 
cert but for your sake; I will, therefore, order thew to take us 
home, and you shall go early to rest.” 

On their return to the palazzo, and before Geraldine had re- 
tired, the Abate called, scarcely expecting to see them, as he 
concluded they had gone to the sacred concert. He was much 
pleased to find that Geraldine had visited the sepulchre in the 
church of St Antonio, as he gave it the preference, but was a 
little disappointed to find her so unusually silent. 

“‘ Is the Signora disappointed ?” said he. 

‘* I am only disappointed, or rather perplexed,” replied she, 
**at the anticipation of time, which disturbs my devotion, and 
must continue to do so: for instance, Signor Abate, you and 
every one term the place in which the blessed sacrament is 
deposited ‘the sepulchre,’ and I understand that the figure of 
our blessed Lord is often represented lying in the tomb to which 
the sacred Host is carried on this Maundy Thursday. Why do 
you represent the burial of our Saviour before his death? Why 
is not Holy Saturday the day appointed for guarding the 
sepulchre ?”’ 

“ After the mass of Maundy Thursday,” replied the Abate, 
“*the blessed sacrament is carried from the altar, which is 
stripped of all its ornaments, to represent the desolation of the 
Church, at the loss of her divine spouse, for it was on the night 
of Maundy Thursday, that our Lord was betrayed and taken. 
The faithful have been in the constant habit of following their 
hidden Lord to the depository in which the blessed sacrament is 
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placed, to pay their homage ; and this custom has fullen in so 
naturally with the idea of his lying hidden in the sepulchre, that 
by degrees that name has been given to the receptacle, and the 
two pious acts have become blended.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Is it not strange the darkest hour, 
That ever dawned on sinful earth, 
Should touch the heart with softer power 
For comfort than an angel's mirth ? 
That to the cross the mourner’s eye should turn 
Sooner than where the stars of Christmas burn ? 


Yet so it is, for duly there 
The bitter herbs of earth are set ; 
‘Till, tempered by the Saviour’s prayer, 
And with the Saviour's life-blood wet, 
They turn to swectness, and drop holy balm, 
Soft as imprisoned martyr's death-bed calm. 
Hymn for Good Friday.—Keeble. 


Noruine could surpass the look of grief and desolation in the 
papal chapel, on the morning of Good Friday. The altar was 
stripped, the sanctuary without a carpet, the benches and the 
throne uncovered, the vestments of the pontiff, cardinals, and 
subordinate priests, were of mourning hue ; and on their entrance 
they lay prostrate in silent prayer before the altar, on which a 
simple cloth was spread, while the lesson was chanted from the 
prophet Hosea: ‘* Thus saith the Lord, ‘ In their affliction they 
will rise early to me. Come and let us return to the Lord, for 
he hath taken us, and he will heal us, he will strike and he will 
cure us. He will revive after two days. On the third day he 
will raise us up, and we shall live in his sight. We shall know 
and shall follow on, that we may know the Lord. His going 
forth is prepared as the morning light, and he will come to us, 
as the early and the latter rain to the earth. What shall I do 
to thee, O Ephraim! What shall I do to thee, O Judah! your 
mercy is as a morning cloud, and as the dew that goeth away 
in the morning. For this reason bave 1 hewed them: by the 
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prophets. I have slain them by the words of my mouth, and 
thy judgments shall go forth as the light, for I desired mercy 
and not sucrifive, and the knowledge of God more than holo- 
causts."" The lesson read for the epistle, was from Exodus, 
relating to the institution of the passover, which prefigured the 
death of the Redeemer ; and after the tract, followed the gospel 
of the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, according to St John; 
after which, on this commemoration of the great day of expiation 
for the sins of all mankind, followed prayers ‘for the whole 
Church, for the holy pontiff, as its visible head, for all bishops, 
priests, deacons, and degrees of the clerzv, for confessors, virgins, 
widows, and all other congregated portions of the faithful, for 
temporal sovereigns, for catechumens; also to beseech the 
removal of error, of disease and famine, for the liberation of 
captives, the safe return of travellers by sea or land, for the 
grace of conversion and mercy for all heretics and schismatics, 
for the Jews and Pagans ;” from which beautiful collects, Geral. 
dine perceived had been formed the “ general prayer” in the 
Church of England liturgy, for all sorts and conditions of men. 
At the conclusion of these prayers, the officiating priest, who 
on this occasion was the cardinal grand-penitentiary, putting off 
his chasuble, partially uncovered the crucifix, bezinning the 
anthem “ Ecce lignum crucis,’’ “* Behold the wood of the cross ! 
on which hung the Saviour of the world ;” the choir responding, 
‘© Come let us adore!” This was repeated three times, as the 
celebrant disclosed by degrees the whole of the crucifix ; and 
the pontiff having risen from the third genuflection at the un- 
covering the cross, and having laid aside his shoes and cope, 
descended from his throne, when his mitre being also removed, 
he knelt in homage, and again, as he advanced to kiss the cross, 
knelt twice. The choir then chanted those affecting passages 
termed ‘ Reproaches,” and at the end of each the reply was 
given in Greek and Latin: ‘* O my people, what have I done 
to thee, or in what have I afflicted thee, answer me? Because 
1 led thee out of the land of Egypt, thou hast prepared a cross 
for thy Saviour?” 

Response. “ O holy God,—O holy and powerful,—O holy 
immortal one,—have mercy on us !” 

« Because I led thee out through the desert for forty years, 
and fed thee with manna, and brought thee into a land exceed- 
ingly good, thou hast prepared a cross for thy Saviour! What 
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more ovght I to do for thee, and have not done it? I planted 
thee indeed, my most beautiful vineyard, and thou art become 
to me exceedingly bitter, for thou hast given me vinegar in my 
thirst, and with a spear thou hast pierced the side of thy 
Saviour.” 

The chorus answer in turn the Greck and Latin as before. 

“ For thy sake I scourged Egypt with its first-born, and thou 
didst scourge me, and deliver me up. I led thee out of Egypt, 
drowning Pharaoh in the Red Sea, and thou didst deliver me to 
the chief priests. 

‘© Before thee I opened the sea, and thou didst open my side 
with a spear. 

“ I went before thee in a pillar of cloud, and thou didst lead 
me to the judgment hall of Pilate. 

**T fed thee with manna through the desert, and thou didst 
strike me with blows and scourges. 

‘* I gave thee to drink the water of salvation from the rock, 
and thou gavest me gall and vinegar. 

“ For thee I struck the kings of the Canaanites, and thou 
didst strike my head with a reed. 

“‘ ] gave thee a royal sceptre, and thou didst give to my head 
a crown of thorns. 

“ | lifted thee up with great power, and thou didst hung me 
upon the gibbet of the cross.” 

The whole chorus then sang, — 

‘© O my people what have I done to thee, or in what have 1 
afflicted thee?” followed by the Anthem. 

‘© We adore thy cross, O Lord, and praise and glorify the 
holy resurrection, for by this word came joy into the whole 
world. 

“* May God have mercy on us, and bless us; may he cause 
the light of his countenance to shine upon us, and have mercy 
on us.” 

Then followed the hymn in honour of the cross, beginning 
‘** Crux fidelis,” during which, the candles were lighted on the 
altar, and the procession, which had conveyed the sacred Host 
to the tabernacle of the Pauline chapel, on the preceding day, 
now fetched it thence, and the cross being borne before it un- 
covered, and raised in triumph, the choir sang the hymn “ Vexilla 
Regis.” 

The sacred service of the mass then proceeded, the Mass of 
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the Presanctified, so called from the host having been conse- 
crated on the previous day. Vespers immediately followed, and 
the altar was then stripped as before, and the door of the taber- 
nacle left open, to show that its glory and treasure was gone ! 

Has the reader known what it is to revisit a room, endeared 
by many fond and holy remembrances ; endeared still more in 
hours of sickness, and furnished with sufficient for the mind and 
heart, even when the lifeless form of the loved one lay within it ; 
to revisit it when all was gone; and the exposure of the once 
private apartment,—doors, windows, all thrown open, and the 
removal of all that had served the owner, told that he was indeed 
dead ? if so, he would have felt with Geraldine, as at the door 
of the chapel she looked back on the sanctuary, that nothing 
could equal the effect of its desolation, in conveying the impres- 
sion of death,—of death! who then was dead? the world's 
Redeemer! Be hushed in awe ye mortals! 

** Are you ill, my love ?” said the General, as he followed her 
into the carriage. 

‘*No, dear father,”” replied she, “but throughout the re- 
mainder of this day, and to-morrow, I should wish to watch and 
prav in some church where the holy sepulchre is represented.” 

The General looked at his watch: ‘‘ It is you who are now 
anticipating, Geraldine,” said he, “for the hour of the crucifixion 
is only just at hand, and the three hours’ agony on the cross, is 
now about to be commemorated, in several of the churches. I 
could take you, but that I fear you would be overcome, and 
perhaps disagreeably so, by the vehemence of Italian feeling, 
both on the part of the preacher, and of his audience. We 
quiet English are rather repelled than attracted by such violent 
emotions,” 

‘I should like to be in some church or chapel,” said Geral- 
dine, ‘during these three hours; and I can sympathise in true 
fervour, however contrasted in outward expression, from the 
national reserve to which I have been accustomed,” 

The General then gave orders to be driven tothe nearest church, 
but found every entrance blocked up by earnest expectants of the 
solemn and mournful commemoration. He then thought of apply- 
ing at the sacristy for a seat for Geraldine, when one of his 
Italian servants, who had been watching for them at the portico 
of the Sistine chapel, but had missed them, came with a messayre 


from the Abate Zaccaria, to say, that if the signora wae tu 
2k 
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attend “ le tre ore,” at the church of St Andrea delle Tratte, 
a chair would be kept for her; and they accordingly hastened 
thither, where Geraldine, after much labour on the part of two 
kind ecclesiastics, reached the seat reserved for her; and the 
General, having promised to take charge of her when all should 
be over, had not followed into the dense mass of people, but re- 
mained in the portico. Our heroine had not been prepared for 
the all but dramatic representation of the awful scene of Calvary; 
and when, on ruising her head from her silent prayer to look to- 
wards the sanctuary, she beheld the figure of our blessed Redeem- 
er between the two thieves, so admirably wrought that nature 
seemed to have taken the place of art, she gasped for breath, and 
then dropping her face on her hands, mentally ejaculated, “ this 
is too much!” At that instant, the first of the seven sacred suay- 
ings of Christ on the cross was solemnly given by a priest, 
accompanied by a set commentary on them. The first sentence 
was, “Father forgive them, for they know not what they do!" 
and a young Dominican friar, with a tide of fervent eloquence 
which bore away all coldness and criticism, burst in upon the 
eommentary, and had won over our heroine to feel as if among 
the living witnesses of the dying agonies and dereliction of her 
God,—when the preacher paused, and three strophes of the 
**Stabat Mater dolorosa” were sung, during which he rested 
from his exertions ; and then again, a priest from the sanctuary 
having given forth the second sentence of, ‘* To-day thou shalt be 
with me in paradise,” the friar, with renewed power, and the 
irresistible force of sincerity, continued. The third sentence is 
addressed to the blessed Virgin, —‘‘ Woman, behold thy Son!” 
and to St John,—‘* Behold thy mother.” The fourth,—and here 
the Dominican showed the deepest knowledge of the sufferings 
which God permits to the sensitive part of the soul while the 
superior part remains firm,—‘‘ My God! my God! why hast 
thou foraaken me?” Fifth,—‘‘I thirst ;” sixth,—* It is finish- 
ed ;” lastly, —‘* Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit!” 
During these seven portions of a sermon, or rather these seven 
sermons, between which were sung some verses of the plaintive 
«‘ Stabat Mater,” the interest and attention of the congregation 
never flarged ; tears, sighs, and groans began, continued, and in- 
creased, till on the resounding of the ninth (in our modern style 
the third) hour, the preacher exclaimed, “ Ecco il momento!” 
and the whole congregation sunk prostrate, one cry of anguish 
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filling the church. Geraldine neither wept nor groaned, but 
her frame trembled, her heart felt ready to burst, and she re- 
mained insensible to the voice of the friar, which continued when 
she would have preferred silence. At length, she was roused by 
the simultaneous movement of the multitude to arise, and she be- 
held, crossing the sanctuary, which had been lined with painted 
scenery to represent Mount Calvary, a band of friars, who, repre. 
senting the disciples, ascended by degrees to the cross, and 
began to draw out the nails, and take down the body. At the 
sound made by drawing forth each nail, so great was the emotion 
around her, and so painful her own sensations, that Geraldine, 
for the first time in her life, expected to faint. From the peasants 
arose a perfect claumour of grief, and from those of the highest 
Italian nobility of both sexes around her, the sobs and deep 
sighs continued, while the prayers in honour of the five sacred 
wounds of Christ were repeated. And now the body being taken 
down from the cross, and laid on a bier, just within the rails of 
the sanctuary, the congregation moved in regular train to kiss the 
feet and weep over them. Our heroine moved with the crowd ; 
all was gentle and decent, and in order. At length, it was her 
turn to approach this semblance of the dead Christ, and the per- 
fection with which the hue of death and lines of suffering were 
executed, having removed the dread which she entertained of 
desecration, she knelt with feelings more in accordance with the 
ardent crowd around her, than she could have supposed pos- 
sible. 

It was a considerable time before our heroine, in the proces, 
sion made round the church, arrived at the spot where stood her 
father, and with him, Dr Wharton. The General looked with 
anxiety in her pale exhausted countenance, and drew her hastily 
through the now dispersing throng into the open air. ‘“ You ure 
incapable of anything more to-day, Geraldine,” said he, ‘‘and | 
regret having exposed you to all that highly-wrought feeling.” 
Geraldine leaned on her father’s arm in silence, while, on their 
way home, he conversed with Dr Wharton; but, on his again 
regretting that he had taken her to the preaching and represen- 
tation of the “ Three Hours,” she replied, “ There was.no more 
feeling—indeed, how can there ever be sufficient for the all-en- 
grossing commemoration of to-day. I was indeed overeome by 
witnessing the emotion of those around me, but, had not the 
subject deserved it, this alone would only perhaps have stecled 
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me in insensibility ; for, I have ever remarked, that if I see weak. 
ness in others, 1 am so far from sympathizing, that 1 feel new 
strength given me. But, dure I call the honest sensibility, the 
warm religious sorrow of these ardent Italians, a weaknesss ? uh, 
no! rather let me strike on my own cold heart.” 

The General smiled—‘‘ God forgive me, then, child, if your 
heart be cold. But neither of our hearts is so, I humbly trust. 
Our reserve only is greater, and in this, I think, consists the 
great difference between the northern and southern nations: the 
former appear cold, the latter exaggerated. So striking a con- 
trast is there between the Catholics of England and those of Italy, 
that I much doubt, whether they could live happily toucther, even 
with that firmest of all bonds of union, the same dugmas of faith. 
Now, our countrymen and women, if they be Protestants, never 
consider this national contrast, and place every apparent extra- 
vagance to the score of religion, for they know nothing of Catho- 
licity in their own country, where, from its calm manifestation, 
it would be of course more acceptable,—at least, less obnoxious.” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,” suid Dr Wharton. ‘* National prejudices in- 
fluence, in a lamentable degree, the judgment, if it deserve the 
name, which Christians of different countries pass on each other, 
and which judgment has, of course, becn rendered more severe 
from diversity of creed. But let not the cautious and reserved 
son of the north, and his ardent and imaginative brother of the 
south, misjudge and condemn each other. Let the strong powers 
of reasoning, the independent and laborious spirit of investigation 
and of endurance, which characterizes the former, be manifested 
without pride or severity ; and let those intuitive perceptions of 
beauty and harmony, those impassioned aspirations towards what- 
ever is lovely in creation or revelation, which distinguish the 
latter, be ever directed aright, and centre in the giver of those rich 
gifts: and if the outpouring of the soul into outward acts of de- 
votion, be an irrepressible impulse in the southern Christian, and 
as such most acceptable to the Being who says, ‘ My son, give 
me thy heart ;’ yet let these children of a genial sky, in their 
turn, learn to know, that with a different temperament, and a 
scrupulous dread of exaggeration, piety can exist with intensity, 
without requiring any vent save that of secret prayer.” 

‘* Alas!’ said Geraldine, “‘ when will it again be said, ‘ See 
how these Christians love each other?’ When will party spirit 
cease, and distrust and suspicion melt into love and confidence 2" 
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She uttered this with the greater feeling, as she recalled the 
offensive conduct, during this holy and mournful week, of the 
British Protestants in Rome, especially during the procession on 
Maundy Thursday, when the pontiff conveyed the sacred host to 
the receptacle prepared in the Pauline chapel, Their admission 
to the private chapel of the holy father, had been a concession, 
which, even in common decency, not to say courtesy, should have 
been acknowledged by a respectful demeanour ; but, far from this, 
they had disturbed and insulted, by their levity and ridicule, the 
whole of the congregation. ‘*1 much regret,” continued Ceral- 
dine to Dr Wharton, “ that the ancient discipline has been dis- 
continued, of dismissing all strangers, even the catechumens, from 
the church, before the celebration of the mysteries. What can 
induce the holy father to permit the admission of these idle scof- 
fers?” 

** Some come to scoff who remain to pray,” replied Dr Whar- 
ton. 

‘* God grant,”’ said our heroine, with a sigh, ‘that such may 
be the result of Protestant intrusion this week upon the sacred 
mysteries of the Church.” But she little thought that in one 
remarkable instance this had been the case, and that at the very 
procession on Holy Thursday, when the insulting conduct of his 
friends was at its height, an impression, sudden as wonderful, was 
made, never to be cffuced from the mind and heart of the chief 
wit of the party. Yes, to the heart of the classical enthusiast 
and author, Mr Ellis, the voice of God had spoken ! 

He had stood immediately behind the file of guards which lined 
the centre aisle, through which the procession passed, and, as 
the pontiff advanced, bearing the sacred Host, the expression of 
awe, of love, of adoration, with which his venerable countenance 
was illumined, as he borethe hidden Deity —that look—that never. 
to-be-forgotten look, wrought the conversion of the sceptic, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


At length the worst is o'er, and thou art laid 

Deep in thy darksome bed, 

All still and cold, beneath yon dreary stone, 

Thy sacred form is gone. 

Around those lips, where puwer and mercy hung, 
The dews of desth have clung, 

The dull earth o’er thee, and thy foes asound, 

Thou sleep’st, a silent corse, in tuneral tetters wound, 


In the evening, Geraldine being invited to hear again the Mise- 
rere at the Sistine chapel, accompanied her father thither, and 
they afterwards drove, with the Abate Zaccaria and Contessa 
C—, to the hospital Della Trinité de’ Pellegrini: an immense 
building, devoted to the reception of pilgrims of all nations, who 
during the three last days of the holy week, are gratuitously 
lodged and fed, -vhile cardinals and nobility of both sexes, in 
humble piety, give tl.em the primitive welcome, of washing their 
feet, and waiting on them at supper. Our heroine was permit- 
ted to stand a few instants at the half-open door of the male pil- 
grims, and then ascended, with the Contessa, to the female apart- 
ments, where she was greatly pleased to see the holy simplicity 
with which some of the loveliest of the high-born, offered, and the 
lowly received, these acts of humility and hospitality. 

‘*T have not yet heard what were the impressions of the 
Signorina," suid the Abate, as the party were returning to the 
palazzo, “on seeing our holy father perform the ceremony of 
washing the feet of twelve, or, as it is, thirteen priests, in hon- 
our of Christ washing the feet of his apostles ?” 

‘‘T was almost, but not entirely, edified,” replied Geraldine. 
‘I know his present holiness to be full of humility, as well as 
zeal; therefore I expected, as I have gladly seen to-night, as 
much reality in the pious act as possible, and did not like to see 
him so much waited upon, by the attendant cardinal, during the 
performance ; and I felt the same during the commemorative 
dinner, when there was too much rising and bowing when his 
holiness handed to each the plates, und bread, and wine.” 

‘“‘ With respect to the holy father being waited upon during 
his own humble ministry on others, it may, indeed, apnear in- 
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consistent,” said the Abate, “till you consider the immense 
fatigues he has undergone, and has still to undergo, during the 
incessant ceremonies of the Holy Week, the more trying, on 
account of his great private austerities. His predecessors have 
frequently, from age and infirmity, been obliged to receive still 
greater assistance, and sometimes to delegate the ceremony to a 
cardinal: and IJ see no objection,” continued the Abate, “to the 
priests rising, through humility, when handed the different 
articles at table by his holiness, for we may suppose the apostles 
to have given some token of respect to their divine Master, who 
is now commemorated.” 

‘¢ I think,” said the General, ‘that in former days his holi. 
ness performed this act of precept and of commemoration on 
twelve poor men, previously to attending the priests.” 

“‘ Yes,” said the Abate, ‘‘there used to be two commemora- 
tions, but both are now in one.” 

“* Why are these thirteen in number ?” said Geraldine. 

‘* Various are the reasons given,”’ replied the Abate, “ for 
this addition to the number of the apostles: some see St Paul, 
others St Matthias, in the thirteenth; others the host at whose 
house Christ celebrated the festival with his disciples; but the 
most generally received opinion is, that an additional guest is 
in commemoration of the miraculous appearance of an angel 
amongst the twelve poor men whom St Gregory the Great daily 
fed at his residence, which is now the church on the Monte 
Celio. And now, what are the plans of the Signora for to- 
morrow 2” added the Abate to General Carrington. 

‘* My daughter’s plans ought to be confined to her pillow,” 
replied the General; “ but as I have lost the good habit of ever 
contradicting her, I suppose we are to be in St John Lateran, 
to witness the solemn baptism of some Jewish converts, and the 
benediction of the tire and incense ; are we not, Geraldine ?” 

“ And the paschal candle, my own Padrino,” said she. 

* And all the lessons or prophecies, I suppose,” said the 
General, with a sigh of resignation, “ which used to be read for 
the instruction of the catechumens, and continue for us members 
of the Church, beginning with Genesis, and giving the whole 
history of the providence of God to men, from the fall of our 
first parents to the reparation made by Christ. Signor Abate,” 
continued he, after a little pause, “J like to go to church for 
worship, not for instruction.” 
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*¢ But do you not like to combine the two?” said the Abate. 

“I prefer,” said the General, ‘that instruction should be 
given apart, unless it may be in sermons.’ 

‘* But,” said the Contessa smiling, ‘‘ these twelve Jessons will 
enable the General to make twelve acts of patience, and he will 
rejoice in such an opportunity of merit.” 

** Which,” rejoined the Abate, ‘‘ might in former days have 
afforded twenty-four such acts, as they used to be read in Greek 
as well as in Latin, for the catechumens of that nation.” 

‘7 am atill disappointed,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ at the early hour 
in which the once evening mass of Holy Saturday, is said ; 
for how can one enter into all the joy of a near anticipation of 
our Lord's resurrection, when we have had no time to watch at 
his tomb? How beautifully correct and devout are the arrange- 
ments of the Church, as they still are found in the missal and 
breviary for this vigil.” 

** Yes,” said the Abate, “ the Church anciently celebrated no 
mass on this day, not only to express her desolation at the loss 
of her divine spouse, but as in death the soul and body of Christ 
were divided, the former descending into limbo, the latter re- 
maining in the tomb, during which time had the Apostles con- 
secrated the elements, the soul of Christ would not have been in 
the sacred Host and chalice; so in strict commemoration, no 
consecration took place on Holy Saturday, till midnight.” 

“‘ The mass of the pre-sunctified on Goud Friday is also. | 
conclude,” said Geraldine, ‘* because no consecration should take 
place during the commemorative absence of Christ’s soul from 
his sacred body 2” 

‘*1t is so,” said the Abate, * Good Friday being commemor- 
ative of the time when his dead body would alone have been in 
the Eucharist, united however to his divinity, from which it was 
never separated. In like manner, when Jesus Christ himself 
@onsecrated at his last supper, he was in the Eucharist true God, 
and true man, but passible and mortal as he then was, instead 
of being, as he now is in the Eucharist, living, glorious, resus- 
citated, immortal, and, in a word, as he is in heaven.’’* 

‘¢ Then,” said Geraldine, “1 am satisfied, as indeed I always 
am, after deeper inquiry into the wise regulations of the Church ; 
but it certainly appeured strange to me, that the very day on 
which the death of Jesus Christ is commemorated, the sacrifice 
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should not take place, and the communion be only sacramental, 
and therefore received by the priest under one kind. And tell 
me, Signor Abate,” continued Geraldine, ‘if for the reasons 
you have mentioned, and which I quite understand, the conse- 
cration should not be made during the death of our Lord, still I 
do not see why a separate consecration was not made on Maundy 
Thursday, and the chalice as well as the Host borne in proces- 
sion to a place of safety ; as every thing is so strictly com- 
memorative, why is not the separation of the elements made 
to show the separation of the soul from the body of Christ ?” 

‘* The similitude would not be correct,” replied the Abate, 
‘* because the soul. and divinity of Christ, with his body, are 
equally in the chalice with his blood, as they are with his body 
in the Host; that is to say, the entire Christ is in each species; 
therefore, the separation would not be exemplified.” 

“ Then, I conclude,” said Geraldine, “ that the chalice does 
not accompany the Host in procession to the receptacle, for fear 
of any accident and desecration, just as for that reason it is 
withheld from the laity ¢” 

“ You are correct,” said the Abate. 

On Holy Saturday morning, General Carrington took his 
daughter to witness the blessing of the fire, and of the paschal 
candle, followed by the baptism of some Jewish converts, who, 
having been fully instructed during the Lent, were now with 
yreat solemnity baptized by the cardinal-vicar, on this appointed 
day, in the church of St John Lateran. The baptismal font in 
this, and every Catholic church, was previously blessed. The 
first part of the office was the blessing the element of fire ; 
which rite is found in the ol-est liturgies extant, where also will 
be found proper blessings, not only for those things used for the 
altar, but in ordinary life,—a new house, a new bed, candles, 
fiud, water, &c.; for it is only by the divine blessing that 
creatures can be made beneficial to us, and evil spirits restrained 
from employing them to hurt us. Beseeching then the blessing 
of God on every thing we use, we acknowledge that from Him 
alone we receive them, to Him alone we would devote them: 
and this especially must be felt and acknowledged in all that 
relates to Divine worship; for, in the language of Scripture, 
creatures groan under the slavery of corruption, and must be 
purified and consecrated to God, befure they be employed in his 
service. 
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The mystery of Christ's resurrection being the spiritual re- 
novation of the world, Easter has always been esteemed the 
most suitable season for blessing many things we use. Fire 
enlightens our altars and churches, and is of great and continual 
use in our natural and civil life; it ought, therefore, to be 
blessed before the paschal candle, for which it is required: and 
it is the custom for all lights and fires to be put out, and lighted 
up anew from fire struck from a flit, and blessed. This new 
fire represents Christ rising to kindle in our hearts a new 
spiritual fire of his love ; the old profane fire of our earthly pas- 
sions being first extinguished in us by his victory over sin. It 
likewise serves symbolically to remind us of our obligation of 
walking in the newness of a spiritual life, being now risen with 
Christ by his grace. 

The paschal candle is an illustrious emblem of Christ rising 
from the dead, the light of the world; and is a sign which 
announces to us the joy and glory of his resurrection. The five 
grains of frankincense fixed in it, symbolically represent his five 
precious wounds, the embalming of his body at his burial ; and 
the spices brought by the holy women to his sepulchre. This 
great candle anciently gave light during the night-watching in 
the church on Easter eve. * 

Geruldine observed in the sanctuary during the service of 
Holy Saturday, besides the paschal candle, a triple light, which 
she concluded was to signify ‘‘the light of the Triune God, 
shining to the world through Christ,” and, on inquiring after- 
wards, found she was correct. The previous blessing of the fire 
was as follows: a fire was struck from a flint outside the church, 
and coals were kindled from it. The officiating priest with his 
ministers proceeded to the portico of the church, and thus 
blessed the fire: 

‘* The Lord be with you.” 

** And with thy spirit.” 

‘Let us pray. O God, who hast bestowed on thy faithful, 
the fire of thy brightness, by thy Son, who is the corner stone: 
sancti-}-fy this new fire produced from the flint, that it may 
prove serviceable to us: and grant us so to be inflamed with 
heavenly desires through this paschal solemnity, that we may be 
able to arrive with pure minds at the festival of perpetual light, 
through the same Christ our Lord. Amen." 

® “ Moveable feasts and fasts of the Catholic Church,” by the Rev. Alban Butler. 
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Two more collects followed, and the five grains of incense were 
blessed. The thurifer then filled the thurible with coals from the 
fire, and the celebrant, having sprinkled the grains of incense and 
the fire with holy water, said the “* Asperges me,” &c. “ Thou 
shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, O Lord, and I shall be cieansed; 
thou shalt wash me, and I[ shall be made whiter than snow.” 
On the new fire he then thrice threw the incense ; the deacon 
lighted one of the triple lights which he held on a reed, and 
they entered the church; when kneeling, the deacon chanted, 
“ Lumen Christi,” the light of Christ. The same words were 
sung by him in a louder tone in the middle of the church, and 
still louder and more joyfully before the altar. Then, having 
asked the priest's blessing, it was thus given; ** May the Lord 
be on thy heart, and on thy lips, that thou mayest worthily and 
duly announce his paschal praise: in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, + and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Here the five grains of frankincense were fixed on the paschal 
candle in the form of a cross, with an appropriate prayer; the 
triple candle blessed, and also the lamps of the church ; and, after 
the concluding prayer, the deacon changing his white vestments 
for purple, these twelve long lessons from the Old Testament 
were read, which the General had wished omitted. 

At the conclusion of the lessons the baptismal font was bless- 
ed, and baptism solemnly given by the cardinal-vicar to four 
Jewish converts. The Litany from which that in the Church 
of England is principally taken, then followed ; while the offi- 
ciating cardinal lay prostrate at the altar, the rest of the minis- 
ters kneeling. At the conclusion, the choir sang the “ Kyrie 
Eleison, Christe Eleison, Kyrie Eleison, Lord have mercy on 
us, Christ have mercy on us, Lord have mercy on us :” and mass 
began as usual, with lights on the altar, and directly the “ Gloria 
in excelsis” was entoned, the veil was withdrawn from the altar. 
piece, the bells once more gave their joyous peal, and so well 
had the time been calculated with the mass at the pontiff’s cha- 
pel, which gives the signal throughout the city, that before the 
choir had concluded the hymn of joy, the bells of every church 
in Rome, with the cannon from the Castle of St Angelo, pros 
claimed the glad tidings of the resurrection, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


O day of days! shall hearts set free, 
No minstre) rapture find for thee ? 
Thcu art the sun of other days, 
Thou shine, by giving back thy rays, 


Enthroned in thy Sovereign sphere, 
Thou shedd’st thy light on all the year: 
Sundays by Thee, more glorious break 
An Easter day in every week. 


Genera Carnincton and his daughter, having passed the re- 
mainder of Easter Eve in private devotion, and having each ap- 
proached the tribunal of confession together, knelt at the early 
Mass in the little church of , and together received their 
risen and glorified Saviour. There still remained time for pri- 
vate thanksgiving, rest, and refreshment, before they attended 
the grand pontifical High Mass at St Peter’s, to which, crowds 
had been hastening to secure places even since sun-rise. Our 
heroine and her father had seats in the tribune erected near the 
high altar, and nearly opposite the throne, so that nothing was 
lost to them of the peculiar ceremonies of this great day. After 
having attended the previous commemorations in the confined 
dimensions of the Sistine chapel, the space of St Peter's appeared 
more than ever wonderful and magnificent, lined, as it was now, 
with the ‘Guarda Nobile’ in their rich gold and scarlet cloth, 
and white ostrich plumes, and the Swiss guards in polished 
cuirasses and helmets of steel; while, up the great centre aisle, 
ativanced a procession, which, for splendour and sacerdotal ma- 
jesty, could not have been surpassed even in the temple of Jeru- 
salem ; and, as Geraldine heard the signal trumpet sound, and 
caught the first view of the patriarchs, with their flowing beards, 
she could imagine that David and the high-priest were about to 
follow :—and mystically so they were, united in the royal priest, 
who, borne in his crimson chair of state, and wearing the white 
robes of joy, gave his benedictions on each side, us he advanced 
to the high altar, while the church bells mingled with the trum- 
pets and other military music, and the choristers entoned, ‘* Thou 
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art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

On arriving opposite the little chapel, where the blessed sacra- 
ment was exhibited, the holy father, removing his triple crown, 
descended to kneel in prayer with his cardinals. He was then 
borne to the foot of the high altar, where he again knelt in 
prayer before ascending the throne, which was on the epistle side 
of the sanctuary, and which was then surrounded by the priestly 
court of cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, mitred ab- 
bots, and penitentiaries. After they had paid their homage, the 
pontiff rising, and laying aside the tiara, entoned the versicle, at 
the opening of the office of tierce (the third hour), ‘‘ Deus in 
adjutorium meum intende’—* Incline unto my aid, O God ;” 
and while the choir continued the office, he read the private pre- 
paration for Mass ; after which, having been vested by the car- 
dinals, he gave out the concluding prayer of the hour, and, 
descending from the throne, went with nearly all those who stood 
around it, to the altar on which the triple crown was laid. The 
High Mass, with more than its ordinary ceremonial, then began, 
amidst clouds of incense and voices innumerable, in perfect har- 
mony resounding the ‘* Heec dies”—‘*‘ This is the day which the 
Lord hath made, let us be glad and rejoice therein.” After the 
consecration and elevation of the host, the pontiff, having paid 
his adoration, and the ‘“ Agnus Dei” having been said, left the 
altar, and ascended the throne, where, having received from the 
deacon and subdeacon the paten and chalice, he took the holy 
communion, and then gave to each of the two assistant priests 
the remaining particles of the sacred Host. They also partook 
of the chalice, after having received from the holy father the kiss 
of peace, and returned to the altar. 

Geraldine considered what this could mean, and proposed 
several mystical explanations to herself during the latter part of 
the service, amongst which was the following, which was correct, 
namely,—‘‘ That as our blessed Saviour first instituted the holy 
sacrifice, and commenced his mystic offering when he consecrated 
the holy eucharist upon the table in the private chamber, with 
his apostles only, but perfected and consummated it openly before 
the multitude upon Mount Calvary; so his venerable vicar con- 
sumes upon the elevated platform of the throne, in presence of 
the assembly, that sacred body and blood which he had conse- 
crated at the altar, in presence only of his priestly attendants. 
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Several of the cardinals, and of the chief nobility, then made their 
Easter communion, after which, the pontiff returning to the 
altar, read the concluding prayers of the Mass, during which the 
General, having silently opened the door of the tribune, signed 
to Geraldine to follow him, and quickly led her, by ways to him 
familiar, up to the loggia—a gallery erected on the top of the 
colonnade, which surrounds the piazza of the church, and to seats 
kept for them in the front row, by two of the military. Geral- 
dine looked down on the piazza, or rather on the heads of the 
people, who in one dense mass were in expectation of the papul 
benediction, and then along the colonnade, which was equally 
covered with the higher orders, principally English,—and longed 
to be amongst the simple devout peasantry below, till a feeling 
of personal safety made her thankful for her elevated position, 
when she beheld the military, and behind them, fresh thousands, 
pouring down the steps and platform of the church into the piazza. 
All was, however, in the greatest order; no noise, no struggle 
between the guards and the people ; all were apparently impressed 
by the nature of the ceremony which had thus assembled them. 
At length, even the subdued murmur of expectation was hushed, 
for the ancient white “ flabelli,” or feather fans, were seen, which 
preceded the pontiff, and Gregory XIV., the two hundred and 
fifty-seventh successor to St Peter, appeared on the gallery with- 
out the church ; and raising his hands and eyes to implore the 
assistance of the blessed spirits which surround the throne of 
God, he thus prayed :—“ May the holy apostles, Peter and Paul, 
in whose power and authority we place confidence, intercede for 
us with the Lord. Amen.” ‘* We ask through the prayers and 
merits of the blessed Mary ever virgin, of the blessed John the 
Baptist, of the blessed apostles, Peter and Paul, and all the saints, 
that the Almighty God may have mercy upon you, and that all 
your sins being forgiven, Jesus Christ would bring you to eter- 
nal life. Amen.” ‘ May the Almighty and merciful Lord be- 
stow upon you indulgence, absolution, and remission of all your 
sins ; opportunity of true and fruitful penitence ; hearts always 
contrite and penitent ; amendment of life; grace and consolation 
of the Holy Ghost ; and final perseverance in good works. Amen.” 
Here the pontiff arose ; these few of the multitude whe had re- 
mained standing, sank on their knees, and he continued,—‘“* And 
may the blessing of Almighty God, Father-{-, Son-}-, and Holy 
Ghost-}-, descend upon you, and remain with you fur ever. 
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Amen.” One of the cardinals now read, first in Latin, and then 
in Italian, the notice signifying, that to all those who had attended 
with true dispositions of contrition, and fervent purpose of amend- 
ment, and had complied with the conditions uf the Church, the 
holy father granted a plenary indulgence. Printed notices of this 
announcement were then thrown down amongst the people, while 
the cardinal-deacon, in the name of the sacred college, congratu- 
lated his holiness on the recurrence of the sacred festival ; and the 
last ** Amen” was thrice repeated by the chanters, amidst the 
peal of bells from St Peter’s, re-echoed by all the churches, by 
the loud trumpets of the military, and by the artillery of the 
Castle. Many,—we will trust most of those present,—raising 
their hearts with St Austin, who, on this joyful feast, exclaims, 
—‘' OQ happy Alleluia, which we shall one day sing in heaven! 
where the angels are the temples of God ; where all those who 
shall publish his praises, shall be linked together in the bands of 
love, and in perfect peace; and those who praise God, shall 
possess perfect security and joy. O happy Alleluia! Let us 
also sing here below, Alleluia ! though we now live in pain and 
trouble, that we may sing it there in perfect security. O Alleluia! 
Praise ye the Lord.” 

This tirst of the three years which our heroine passed in Italy, 
Easter fell unusually late; and in a few days after the festival of 
the resurrection, Rome was nearly emptied of the strangers who 
had flocked into the city. General Carrington however still 
lingered, until the commencement of June, and Geraldine resumed 
her vocal and artistic pursuits with fresh ardour. Her father 
then took her, first to Frescati, where several of their acquaintances 
had taken villas, and afterwards to Tivoli, where, had a suitable 
residence been found, our heroine would fain have dwelt. Such 
however was not the case; and perceiving that the General much 
inclined towards Frescati, which is only half the distance from 
Rome, she endeavoured to forget the wilder beauties of the former 
place, and to enjoy the freshness of those lovely groves of arbu- 
tus, ilex, pines, and cypresses, which surrounded the stately villa 
of her father’s preference. One sight more in Rome fell to her , 
lot just three weeks after their removal to Frescati, and gratified 
her more than she could have supposed possible from the nature 
of the exhibition. This was the illuminatiun of St Peter's, and 
the fireworks from the Castle of St Angelo, to which she was 
taken by her father, and which she would willingly have declined, 
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but for her earnest wish to receive his affectionate attentions 
with all the pleasure she had hitherto felt. After this wonder- 
ful and beautiful sight, our heroine remained, during the sultry 
months, partly at Frescati, partly at Civita Vecchia, with the 
Contessa C——, and the family of Cardinal W——. At the 
latter place she celebrated, amongst those congenial friends, the 
anniversary of her entrance, or, as they always termed it, her re- 
turn to the Church, and the blessed event of her first communion. 

It was in the summer of this year, after Geraldine’s return 
to Frescati, that she was informed by her father, that proposals 
had been made to him, on the part of an illustrious Italian family, 
for an alliance between herself and the second son, who was 
spoken of very highly; but that unless she had strong reasons 
against what he was about to propose, it was that she should con- 
sent to a match of inferior title, but far more advantageous in 
every other respect, namely, with Sir Eustace de Grey. It 
would be impossible to describe our heroine’s astonishment at 
this sudden mention of a name, which had never passed her 
father’s lips, and which comprised so much that was calculated 
to embarrass her. The first painful impression was, that her 
father was wearied of the domestic tie from which he had been 
so long free, and her heart resented what she conceived a plan, 
to make her happy, independently of himself. She remained 
silent, and the General continued to pass encomiums on that 
‘highly talented and deserving young man,’ his ancient family, 
the friendship that had so long existed between Sir Hugh de 
Grey and himself, &c., all winding up to the climax that he was 
one of the most eligible matches in England. 

Since leaving England, our heroine had frequently recalled De 
Grey to her remembrance, and had dwelt longer on that remem- 
brance than she would ever have admitted even to herself, but 
her thoughts had turned entirely on his truth, his manly courage, 
and his sincere piety. She had only known him as poor; she 
had forgotten that he had become rich, and the De Grey of her 
imagination had no identity with that “highly deserving young 
man,” presented to her, in so prosaic a manner, as an eligible 
match. A thousand vague but uneasy feelings arose. Where 
then was Sir Eustace de Grey?) Why had he never endeavoured 
to conciliate her farther esteem, before sending these abrupt pro- 
posals. 
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The silence continued for some considerable time; at length 
the General said, ‘* Well, cluld, have you no inquiries to make >” 

‘‘T have, my dear father,” she replied: ‘* pray what has be- 
come of Don Carlos Duago >” 

Not all the artillery on the plains of Vittoria, had cavsed so 
startling an effect, as this short sentence on the frame of the 
General. He replied however as a politician, by another ques- 
tion: ‘‘ And pray what can he or any one have to do with our 
present conversation ? and what is your motive for this inquiry =” 

**T should like to know that he is happy,” said Geraldine. 

** Upon my word,” said the General, in a tone of sarcastic 
pleasantry, ‘‘1 believe the happiness of Don Carlos Duago, to 
be chiefly influenced by the smiles of a certain beautiful Andalu- 
gian ; but should I ever chance to meet him, I can mention that 
w fair English lady cannot forget him.” 

‘*Tt is enough, sir !” said Geraldine, the indignant spirit flash- 
ing from her eyes. Then ina softer tone she added, ‘ Could 
I hope to form your happiness, my father, as you have done 
mine, I would entreat you to propose no one to me, but let me 
continue, as I once hoped ever to be, your own Geraldine.” 

The General was moved, and in his most conciliating and en- 
dearing manner, assured her of his unabated affection, and that 
she would still and ever continue his own Geraldine ; but that, 
involved as he was in public life, it would ensure his happiness 
to see her united to one deserving of her; and explained to her 
his reasons for concealing from her till now the restrictions ha 
had placed on De Grey ; and by his apparently unreserved con- 
fidence, won from her the avowal that her preference accorded 
with his wishes: that she had inquired for Don Carlos only from 
a wish to have her mind relieved from any responsibility concern- 
ing him ; and promised that if her father would not hurry her to 
respond to feelings she then heard of for the first time, she would 
receive Sir Eustace when he should arrive, as one to whom she 
owed both esteem and gratitude, from his having aided her to 
find her present happiness in the Catholic Church. 

Soon after this conversation, De Grey presented himself at 
Frescati, and the following autumn General Carrington received 
the long expected appointment to the —— Isles. This made 
bim hasten his daughter's marriage ; and our heroine, notwith- 
standing her preference for the object of her father’s choice, a 
preference now strengthened into sincere attachment, was hurt 
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to perceive how easily she, who had been her father's pride and 
comfort, and sole anxiety, was now transferred to the guardian- 
ship of another. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of Heaven in each we see; 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer, 
Shall dawn on every cross and care.— 
Kecble. 


‘* Geraldine,” said De Grey, the year after their marriage, on 
their return to Milan from a complete tour of Italy, ‘do you 
ever think of England ?” 

‘* Indeed I do,” she replied ; “ 1 think very often of Elverton, 
and of the abbey, and of Father Bernard, and, above all, of the 
good we may do amongst the dear poor.” 

*¢ And do you never think of the Moat >” said he. 

* Ah!” replied Geraldine, ‘‘ you know very well that but for 
the Abbey I would rather live at the Moat than at the Hall, 
notwithstanding all the ghost stories; for I would rather not 
accept the sacrifice you make to my father’s wishes, of dividing 
your time between the two properties.” 

‘** I think it so wise a request,” said De Grey, “ that I have 
no difficulty in complying with it; besides, whatever be your 
attractions towards the old ruin, they cannot surpass mine.” 

‘* But why do we talk of England in this manner ?” said 
Geraldine. “ Do you think we ought to return ?” 

“‘ Indeed,” replied De Grey, ‘ I have thought so during the 
last six months, but I waited for you to propose it.” 

‘© And I am making such rapid progress in the perfection of 
obedience,” said Geraldine, laughing, “ that 1 have even arrived 
at not proposing anything. But I am truly willing to return.” 

And accordingly, a short time after this discovery of each 
other's sentiments, Sir Eustace and Lady Carrington de Grey 
returned to England, and to Elverton Hall, to the satisfaction 
of their friends, particularly Mr Everard, and to the joy of the 
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tenantry. The exact time of their expected arrival being as- 
certained from the steward, a band of stout and active enthusiasts 
awaited the travelling carriage, at a turn of the road, about a 
nile from the town, and dispossessing the tired horses and their 
riders of the prize, bore, with a speed incredible, through the 
hurraing multitude, the heiress of the manor towards her home. 
With the Catholics, who furmed no inconsiderable portion of 
the crowd, the name of Sir Eustace, and blessings and welcomes, 
resounded with equal if not greater zeal: and our heroine, who 
had hitherto only laughed, with sparkling eyes, and glowing 
cheeks, now wept for joy. 

** Geraldine,” said De Grey, ‘all this is very pleasant to flesh 
and blood, but it is not the way of the cross.” 

‘* Ah, Eustace!” cried she, “do not prevent their honest 
welcome home.” 

‘“‘ Not I, indeed,”’ replied he. ‘‘ It is very right for them to 
feel thus towards us, but we must take care, at the same time, to 
humble ourselves.” 

‘* Then let us repeat one of the penitential psalms,” said 
Geraldine, “till we reach the Hall.” They did so, and were 
together sounding forth the “Gloria Patri” at the end of the 
Miserere, when the steps of the carriage were let down by the 
faithful servants; and as De Grey and his wife entered the hall, 
they were folded in the arms of Lady Winefride. 

Two happy useful years succeeded. As Geraldine had hoped, 
they effected much good amongst the ‘‘dear poor” on their 
estate, and were on the most friendly and hospitable terns with 
the families of their own condition, Catholic and Protestant. 
De Grey, in common with all the Catholics of the neighbour- 
hood, had, before his quitting England for Italy, devoted one 
day in the week to prayers for the conversion (or re-conversion) 
of his country, and in the household now settled at Elverton 
Hall, this pious and patriotic practice was resumed; De Grey 
and his wife, with some of the domestics, offering the spiritual 
benefit derived from holy mass and communion, with that in- 
tention, and all joining in the “ Litany of Intercession for 
England.” 

Shortly after Geraldine’s return, Miss Graham became her 
guest, and gave a place in her large heart to her friend’s husband 
as frankly as he had requested it. The changes in the neigh- 

#@ See Catholic Manual of Prayers. 
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bourhood during the three years’ absence of our heroine, had 
been many and great, but, in the welfare of two families only, 
was her heart interested beyond the duties of charity. The 
Rev. Edmund Sinclair, and De Grey, became sincerely attached 
to each other, and the mutual agreement of the families to dwell 
on those points only wherein they thought alike, produced 
frequent and affectionate intercourse between the vicarage and 
hall. 

The old Earl of Hungerford was dead, and his widow con- 
tinued to live at the Priory with her son and his lady, formerly 
Miss Scotney, whose ‘‘ views,” under the training of Major 
Tankerville, had at length arrived at that perfection of clearness 
and precision, that, in the household over which she now pre- 
sided, no one besides herself, her husband and her own maid, 
could expect salvation. 

The Dowager Countess received our heroine with a burst of 
grief and affection, so touching, that no one, far less Geraldine, 
could remain unmoved. The fountain of her sorrows was un- 
locked, and she poured forth a history, which, after three years 
entire separation from such ‘‘ sayings and doings,” seemed to 
our heroine like some broad caricature of human life, in which 
it was impossible she could ever have borne a part. The poor 
old lady might have exclaimed, “ If in this life only I am to have 
hope, then were I most miserable ;” for, she was fully aware, 
that her daughter-in-law’s number of the elect was the ‘* smallest 
of the small,” and she repeated, that if she had had the strength 
of mind to keep to her old ways of religion, like her dear lord, 
she should be much happier ; but, that she had not his courage, 
and farther informed Geraldine, that, in his last illness, Lord 
Hungerford resolutely barred his wing of the house “ from all 
communication,” as he called it, ‘‘ with those who wished to 
convert it into a Bedlam:” said the Lerd’s prayer, the creed, 
and the ten commandments, every day; wished every man's 
conscience as comfortable as he found his own, and at last sent 
for the clergyman of the parish, and received the communion of 
the Church of England from him the evening before his deuth. 

_ Before our heroine left her distressed old friend, she prevailed 
on her to visit, the hall, and, on seeing the delight and terror 
which struggled in her countenance, promised that no one should 
attempt her conversion during her stay. This produced a ready 
and grateful assent, and she actually made a private escape from 
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Sedgemoor to Elverton in the following week, where she found 
a peace and freedom she had not known for years, and this 
without any misgivings of conscience, as Katherine, although 
more than ever that ‘eternal Miss Graham,” became a con: 
fidential friend and adviser, to our heroine’s great relief. 
Katherine had, by the death of relations, become possessed of 
a small independence, which she had resolved should continue 
such, having fully determined never to sacrifice her liberty to 
any one. Her former admirer and connexion had, on the dis- 
covery of her unexpected inheritance, discovered also the per- 
manency of his attachment, but Katherine replied, in the witty 
and sarcastic words of an ancient Scotch ballad, a decisive 
negative. 

De Grey used to rally Katherine on this spirit of independence 
in which she gloried, but of which he told her, he did not think 
the apostles would have approved. ‘ For,” said he, “ you will 
find but two states of life spoken of in the Epistles and in the 
Acts of the Apostles ; the consecrated virgin or widow, and the 
married mistress of u family.” Many battles would ensue, to 
Geraldine’s amusement ; Katherine vindicating the freedom of 
her maiden state, and the great power it gave her of doing good, 
and challenging De Grey to find even in the order of charity, 
a more useful and pious set of women than she could show him 
in Edinourgh, amongst tne sisterhood of seculars, who served 
God in their own way, with the treedom of a willing heart, and 
required no tyrant to lay down the law to them, and curb the 
true liberty of the children of God. 

Katherine in her turn would rally our heroine on her loss of 
that precious liberty, and pretend to attribute, to the tyranny to 
which she had submitted, the silence and calm she observed to 
have stolen over her since they were last together. ‘‘ I think, 
Geraldine,” said she, one day, “ that yuu are beginning not to 
care whether you are admired or neglected, praised or dispraised ; 
and this must be in imitation of Sir Eustace, for I never before 
witnessed in any one living in society such indifference about its 
opinion.” 

‘‘ It is indeed the case with him,” said Geraldine, “and is to 
be attributed to the singleness of heart with which he serves 
God. ‘Self-love leads to multiplicity, divine love produces 
simplicity,’ says an old Cutholic author I have bees lately reads 
ing, and I think he adds, ‘ Divine love is a calm and resolute 
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determination of the will to seek God, undistracted by creatures. 
This fidelity to the grace of God is indeed constantly shown me 
by my husband.’” 

The next time Geraldine was alone with De Grey, something 
occurring to make her recall the observation of Miss Graham, 
that she appeared indifferent whether she were ‘‘ admired or ne- 
glected, praised or dispraised,” she said, ‘‘ For some time past, 
praise, however soothing at the moment, has so completely passed 
from my mind, that in vain should I attempt to recall the lan- 
guage in which it has been uttered: and this has occurred in too 
many and remarkable instances not to have impressed me with 
gratitude, for surely this is the work of God.” 

‘“‘ Every advance we make to the conviction that all that is 
not God is nothing, must be through his grace,” said De Grey; 
‘* but still, there may be a natural cause for the faint impression 
which praise makes on you; because, you ure so much accus- 
tomed to it, that you hear it just as you would any other truism; 
for instance, that it is a fine day, when not u cloud is in the sky, 
or breeze troubling the earth ; and in the same way you forget 
the praise, as one fine day succeeding another prevents any 
distinct remembrance of them apart: while the slightest blame, 
like a passing hail-storm, disturbs, perhaps, the complacency of 
your fuir-weather feelings, and you remember it as an intrusion, 
and an injury.” 

‘‘ That is indeed true,” said Geraldine, ‘‘I still remain too 
sensible to blame ; not a word or look of ‘censure is ever forgot- 
ten, and will even rise in importance in the retrospect.” 

‘* | think that there is more self-love than humility in this,” 
said De Grey; “it is not until by corresponding faithfully with 
the grace of God, he rewards us with sufficient strength to con- 
quer nature, that we can renounce and fly from the opinions and 
judgment of creatures, and approach God.” 

** But if we have incurred the disapprobation of those who 
are friends and favourites of God,” said Geraldine, ‘we may 
then grieve ?" 

“¢ We may, and ought to grieve,” said De Grey, “ if we have 
incurred their censure, inasmuch as we have thereby offended 
God. Personal feelings, however, and misunderstandings, ought 
not to afflict the soul. God often permits the greatest saints to 
try each uther severely, yet without sin. But you know all this 
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far better than I can tell you, Geraldine. Why do you invite 
me to preach when | ought to be the listener 2” 

* Ah!" cried Geraldine, “ you are now telling me that it is 
a fine day, when not a cloud is in the sky, or breeze troubling 
the earth! When shall I see the hail-storm ?” 

De Grey, who had risen to leave the room, now returned, 
and taking up a little packet of notes which lay beside Geraldine, 
he: looked attentively at them, and then said, * If you really 
desire that I should advise—for it has not yet deserved blaume— 
I would say that you are becoming too eager in this affair. You 
seem disposed to leave nothing for Almighty God to do. You 
surely have written and exhorted enough for its human support. 
Now make an act of resignation of its ill success, and dismiss it 
from your thoughts except in prayer.” 

‘* T will be guided by you,” replied Geraldine. ‘‘ Would you 
prefer my burning these remaining notes ?” 

“© I would indeed,” he replied; and Geraldine, repressing a 
sigh, watched the flames as they consumed the labours of the 
morning. At length, she said, smiling, “ Confess to me, 
Eustace, that you do not enter very warmly into my plans for 
improving the condition of our Catholic poor ?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps not,”’ said he; “at any rate, I do not pretend to 
compare my zeal with yours; for you are always striving to 
better their condition in life: and were your power equal to 
your wishes, the poor would cease to exist in the land. A 
misfortune which, I thank God, is not likely to take place.” 

‘* J should like to see them independent of precarious bounty,” 
said she, ‘by the men being provided with constant labour.” 

‘* Ah! but your grand schemes of political economy do not 
rest here,” said De Grey. ‘* You would like to see the son of 
the labourer become a small farmer, and his grandson raised to 
be a great landed proprietor, and member for the county.” 

‘* No, indeed!” replied she, laughing, “even were I to live 
to the good old age requisite to watch this spirit of exaltation. 
But as you have drawn one picture, let me draw its contrast, 
und place you in the foreground, emptying your purse, while I 
am ladling out soup to sturdy mendicants of every age and sex, 
who, finding it far easier to live on the bounty of the rich than 
to labour, ure content literally to ‘ take no thought for the :mor- 
row, what they shall eat, or what they shall drink, or where- 
withal they shall be clothed.’” 
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‘* And why should they not take our Saviour’s words just as 
he spoke them ?” said De Grey. 

“ Surely,” replied Geraldine, “our Lord intended only, that 
after we have done what we can, we are to rest without anxious 
thought.” 

‘‘ Geraldine,” said De Grey, ‘‘ you have not yet felt the 
striking difference which exists between the Protestant and 
Catholic poor, as regards their condition. The former,—I speak 
of the pious alone of each denomination,—look on poverty as 
an evil from which it is their duty to escape; the latter, us a 
condition, not only pronounced blessed by the Saviour, but 
sanctified by his personal choice. They hear and read of the 
perils of the rich ; they know that many have left, and are daily 
leaving their possessions, and becoming poor, that they may be 
rich in heaven. They know, also, that those Catholics who 
retain the stewardship of their riches, give to the poor as 
‘lending to the Lord ;’ and that, on their parts, if they learn 
not humility, patience, love of sufferings, and conformity to the 
will of God, they are unfaithful to the means of grace afforded 
them by their lowly condition.” 

** Is it then this preference of poverty and humiliation,” said 
Geraldine, ‘* which vauses such a contrast between the lower 
orders in Catholic and Protestant countries.” 

*¢] do not admit that the Protestant states are necessarily 
more flourishing,” replied De Grey ; “ but of late years, Al- 
mighty God has permitted such heavy afflictions to fall on his 
Church, that in Catholic countries no one scarcely can be any- 
thing but poor; yet, a great contrast would always be seen in 
this respect, that in Catholic countries the peusant is contented 
to remain such, while u restless wish to be a greater man than 
his father actuates every class in the northern states. This is 
the glory of the political econowist, but it is not the glory of the 
gospel.” 

Soon after this conversation, their friends having left them, 
De Grey und his wife removed for the summer months to the 
Moat, where having fewer active duties, Geraldine indulged her 
increasing love for Catholic books of divinity, and her still 
greater love of silent thought. De Grey, who was both a reader 
and a thinker, would interrupt her at length as much for her sake 
as his own, and they would converse on the subjects which in- 
terested each. 
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One day, however, it was our heroine's turn to break the 
silence, by consulting him respecting her faithful, but now in- 
competent maid, Mrs Kelsoe ; whose temper had at length be- 
come all but insupportable to herself and others. 

* Do you not think, Eustace,”’ said she, “ that it is far better 
to remove from oneself ‘ dangerous occasions’ of impatience 2” 

* It is still better to conquer the impatience,” said he. 

* But,” said Geraldine, “I really love her, and wish to see 
her happy. She is not so at present, because, being obliged to 
have an assistant in the person of that sweet little Jane, and yet 
tormented by her jealousy, which she calls her feelings, she is 
miserable herself, and torments both me and her unfortunate 
aide-de-camp. Would it not be very desirable to give her the 
south Lodge at Elverton, with everything to make her happy 2” 

“* Why do you consult me about it at all?” said De Grey. 

“¢ Because,” replied Geraldine, “ I wish to do what is best.” 

‘*‘ I think then,” said De Grey, “ by your sending Mrs Kelsoe 
into honourable banishment, you would lose the opportunity 
afforded you of suffering something for God's sake. It is a 
Catholic principle ‘not to seek for much rest, but for much 
patience ;* although without an especial grace, we are not advised 
to seek trials. How often have you admired the aged domestics 
you see in most of our Catholic families, who have never changed 
their masters. Attachment and fidelity alone do not effect this.” 

‘¢ Did I not think,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ that my dear old friend 
would be made happier by the change, I would not propose her 
elevation to be mistress of the Lodge.” 

‘© 1 am convinced you would not,” said De Grey, ‘but it is 
of yourself I am thinking. What other trial have you? None 
whatever! Do not therefore shrink from this. The principle 
of receiving all suffering as a positive good to the soul, will 
enable you to bear it.” 

Mrs Kelsoe, therefore, was to remain, and her lady willingly 
consented to suffer, until the former should spontaneously offer 
to resign her office, which soon after their return to Elverton 
took place, to the relief and promotion of her long-tried assistant. 
Her feelings were soothed by the charge of the south Lodge, 
where she was often visited by her lady, and where she often 
entertained other guests by the account of her travels. Above 


s A Kewpis, b. ii, ¢. 3, 
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all, of her having actually seen the pope, who looked as 1auch 
ofa Christian as any of them! 

“ All is calm around you now, Geraldine,” said De Grey, 
ce yet, 


* Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tianquiliity,’ 


you are drooping both in health and spirits, Is the trial 
within ?” 

Geraldine looked up and smiled, but the smile was not from 
the heart, and all that could be extracted from her was, that she 
was conscious of a change within, but could scarcely define or 
conprehend, far less explain it. 

De Grey said no more, but continued to observe her frequent 
fits of abstraction, and that, with the exception of works of 
benevolence, she would forget every wonted pursuit, to muse as 
she thought, unseen. When roused from, and rallied on, these 
absent fits, Geraldine would, as at first, smile, and playfully 
elude the subject, but soon these abstracted hours were pro- 
longed, and De Grey sometimes surprised her in tears, for which 
she either would not, or could not, account, and which began at 
length to produce a feeling on his side of resentment, for this 
want of confidence ; and something of constraint and estrange- 
ment arose, as a cloud between them. One evening, when, 
having vainly sought her in her accustomed haunts, De Grey 
was passing the cedar grove to make a fresh search, he caught 
a glimpse of Geraldine’s white dress, which the next instant was 
lost in the deep foliage ; and moved by his wounded and impetu- 
ous feelings, he darted up the nearest walk, and again guided 
by a passing glimpse of the white dress, he dashed through the 
obstructing branches and stood before her. Geraldine had 
chosen for her place of refuge, u circular opening made by the 
removal of one of the trees, the lower part of the trunk having 
been left with the root, against which she had just knelt, but 
arose on hearing the approach of her husband, and both remained 
silent. 

‘¢ How have I deserved this?” at length said De Grey. ‘Is 
it after four years of union in love and faith, that you would now 
fly from me? Have we not together shared all the blessings of 
the altar? Have we not opened our hearts to each other, and 
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have I ever controlled your pious exercises? Have I not rather 
by my sympathy and approval, given you encouragement °” 

Geraldine was still silent, and when De Grey next spoke, it 
was with a voice choked by emotion. 

‘* How changed the time, Geraldine, when soon after our mar- 
riage, having reproached you with smiling on every one as well 
ag on me, you made me this sweet answer: ‘ Oh, Eustace, what 
are smiles ? mine, it is true, spring from my happy heart, and call 
on all creatures to rejoice with me, but you alone can ever have 
the sacred privilege of my tears |’ and have you kept your word? 
No! you weep in secret, you dread my intrusion on your solitude, 
you even deny mea reply!” De Grey bent his look keenly on 
Geraldine as he spoke, for hitherto, at the slightest word or even 
tone of rebuke from him, her sensitive feelings would overpower 
her, and he would be forced to become the comforter. He now 
stood awaiting the moment in which he might approach and par- 
don her, and as she continued to cover her face with her hands, 
he expected to see the tears trickle through them, but when 
Geraluine removed them, her eyes were tearless, and her counte- 
nance, though sud, was calm and resolved. 

‘‘ Yes,” at length she said, ‘I will speak, I will open to you 
my whole heart. 1 could not have kept any earthly secret from 
you, and in my heart | have told you this, but I had not courage 
to give you pain, and all my prayers, and all my communions, 
have been offered for strength to tell you,—that I—that a great 
change has come over me,—I no longer,—oh! Eustace, 1 can 
love you only in God !” 

It was now De Grey's turn to be silent: an undefined sense of 
approaching bereavement struck on his heart. (seraldine con- 
tinued: “Indeed I wished long since to tell you this, and in 
answer to my prayers, strength seemed to be given me in my 
dream of last night.” 

‘* Your dream !” echoed De Grey, impatiently, ‘‘ you are for. 
bidden by the Church to place confidence in dreams.” 

‘«¢ But I will only use it,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ to illustrate the 
state of my soul. I was alone, and looking up to Heaven, when 
a dove descended and nestled in my bosom. I began to caress 
it, but it left me aguin for Heaven, then returned—then left me 
again returned—and thus it continued till | awoke. Oh! Eus 
tace, I am like that dove, I am borne above this world, and 
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reised in spirit to joy I never knew till now, and then I return 
to my earthly love.” 

** And so you ought,” cried De Grey. ‘‘ You are not called 
to spend your life in raptures; but these favours are given you 
that you may be still more fuithful to those duties and ties on 
earth, to which, in the sight of Heaven, you are pledged.” 

‘I do not think,” said she, ‘‘ that the happiness I enjoy, when 
alone with my God, can be called a rapture or ecstacy, for 1 am 
not borne out of myself, I do not lose my identity, although I for- 
get it, for I neither think nor reason about anything. I am con- 
scious of the presence of God, in an immediate, awful, yet sweet 
manner, and I seem todesire nomore. I do not pray or praise: 
all the active powers of my mind seem hushed—my heart seems 
calmly content,—and thus I remain till something external 
rouses me.” 

** And then,” replied De Grey, ‘‘ you ought to return with re- 
newed vigour to the duties of your state. Do you suppose that 
Ihave no struggle to prevent my affections for you becoming 
too engrossing? Do you suppose that J forget that 1 must love 
you in God and for God,—can it be possible that you wish to 
leave me.” 

‘* 1 do not wish to leave you,” said Geraldine. 

‘*] trust not,” said he, ‘‘ for were you tu do so, you would 
be most guilty in the sight of Heaven. Remember that, in the 
intances, which, perhaps, you have in your mind, of the early 
saints, the consent of both parties was necessary, and [ do nof 
give mine—J, at least, will remain faithful to that sacrament 
which is the symbol of Christ and his Church, and which made 
us one.” 

“* Ah! Eustace,” cried she, ‘‘ you think me wrong, and I have 
given you pain, yet you would have the secrets of my heart.” 

‘*] prefer knowing them,” said he; ‘* but, believe me, that it 
is very contrary to your usual judgment and steady piety, to 
suffer dreams and vain fervours to draw you from me.” 

* Alas! alas!” cried she, “they must appear vain fervours, 
but —” 

‘* Yes, Geraldine, they are so; and if you will, for once, yield 
your judgment to mine, you will be happy.” 

‘¢ For onve!” cried she. ‘* Oh, Eustace, I have been ever 
submissive to you.” 

“You have, Geraldine, you have been submigsive, and your 
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submission has been adorned with every grace that could render 
it acceptable to God, for whose sake you have yielded your will: 
but I now ask—and for the first time I ask it—the submission 
of your understanding—this, inasmuch as it is more difficult and 
more painful, is more heroic ; but there was a time when nothing 
could seem difficult or painful, if done for God and for me.” 

‘If it be really for God and for you, no sacrifice could seem 
great,” said she. 

‘* Well, then,” said De Grey, “make the sacrifice of these 
solitary musings, of these secret ecstacies, for a while at least, 
and in the mean time we will both pray that you may see the 
delusion, if it be one.” 

“If it be one,” repeated she. 

‘¢ Ah! Geraldine,” cried he, ‘‘ you cannot yield ; and yet, be- 
lieve me, that God values far more the humility which mistrusts 
itself, than all the raptures imaginable.” 

Geraldine replied not, but stood silently in prayer, her eyes 
raised to Heaven, and De Grey felt his heart beat as he awaited 
the result. At length, slowly approaching him, she knelt at his 
feet and wept. A flush of joy overspread his face as he raised 
her. 

‘© Where is the poor dove now 2” asked he, tenderly. 

‘© On earth! on earth!” sighed Geraldine. 

‘¢ Yet ‘ blessed are the poor in spirit,” said De Grey, ‘‘‘ for 
their’s ia the kingdom of Heaven.’” 
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CHAPTER X, 


The tomb to the blushing rose thus said, 
* Of the tears upon thee, by the morning shed, 
What makest thou, flower of love?" 
The rose, in her turn, thus questioned the tomb, 
** What makest thou in thy gulph of gloom, 
Of all thou devour’st from above ?”’ 


Said the rose to the tomb, “‘ From those precious tears, 
A scent, that of amber and honey appears, 
1 breathe out ‘mid the silence of night.” 
And the tomb replied to the rose, “* Plaintive flower, 
Of every soul that I seein to devour, 
I make a blest angel of light,” 
Victor Hugo. 


Anoruenr year had now passed, during which Geraldine had con- 
tinued faithful to her duties as a Christian wife in all things, for 
Father Bernard was not disposed to yield to those feelings which 
would withdraw her from the ordinary path marked out by Provi- 
dence, and our Heroine’s grateful and affectionate heart was well 
pleased to be thus constrained to its former happy bondage, and in 
her turn felt surprised and uneasy in perceiving that some un- 
usual weight of thought pressed on De Grey’s mind. ‘“ Who is 
the disengaged and independent one now ?” said she one evening, 
when at the end of more than an hour’s silence she approached, 
and took her husband's hand. ‘*1 have spoken and you have 
not answered, I have sung and you have not listened, I have 
changed the flowers at the window beside you, and you have seen 
neither me nor them. And Ido not love this last silence, for 
you have often sighed.” 

‘© Have I,” said he, and he again sighed. 

‘¢ Ah, what is it ”’ asked she, ‘“‘ have I grieved you >” 

*‘ Geraldine,” said De Grey, ‘*‘ when I extorted your promise 
last year to resist the supernatural attraction given to you in 
prayer, I well knew that if it came from God, He would reward 
you tenfold for your humility and submission, while, on my part, 
I felt bound to redouble my prayer and other religious acts, that 
God would be pleased to enlighten my mind and strengthen my 
heart, should I have been guided by human feeling in this mat- 
ter: and now,” added he, with emotion, ‘‘ I must farther pray 
for grace to resign you, my love, for you are not long for this 
world.” 
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© Did God reveal this to you >” asked Geraldine, her counte 
nance overspread with joy. 

‘* He has given me the conviction that we are soon to part, 
and your soul is by far the most prepared.” 

“Qh, no,” cried she: “it is you who are now imaginative, 
have you not been my guide and support through my Catholic 
life, and would you now seek to raise the pupil above her teacher? 
Dear Eustace, I have saddened your mind, and it turns on what 
would be your loss, and I dare not think would be yet my gain.” 

‘* Then why that radiance over your face just now ?” 

‘© You took me quite by surprise, and I thought only of God ; 
but indeed I am not fit to approach His adorable sanctity, and 1 
ought to desire neither life nor death, but accept of either from 

‘His hands in perfect peace. Tell me why you have this impres- 
sion that we are soon to part ?” 

‘*T have been retracing all the circumstances of your spiritual 
life,” replied De Grey, ‘‘ and see with gratitude that it has been 
rapidly progressive. You are now humble enough for me to re- 
call without pain to you, how lofty and independent a mind you 
had, when first you consented to the yoke of obedience.” 

** And you werea brave man to undertake the task of control- 
ling that proud spirit,” said Geraldine, smiling. 

“Oh,” cried De Grey also smiling, “ there was an excitement 
and charm in it.”...... 

‘* Which,” interrupted she playfully, “you feel almost tempted 
to regret.” 

“ Ah, Geraldine, you think to cheat me from the records of 
your life, but it is now my turn to be full of serious thought, and 
you must listen to me. The very force of mind which had 
enabled you to conquer all opposition in becoming a Catholic, 
made it a hard matter to submit to those Catholic practices which 
resulted from the truths you had received. You had, as the only 
child of an indulgent and admiring father, been the queen of your 
little world, and, although you were willing to extend to me the 
crown-matrimonial, when it came to the yielding the sceptre, there 
was a struggle of the natural heart. You loved to relinquish 
your will to me as a boon, but not as my right ; and now, sweet 
Geraldine, you can listen to all this without upbraiding or tears, 
without even a reply, therefore I mav continue my comments on 
your spiritual history. You did not, at one time, sufficiently feel 
the necessity of a pure intention in the benevolent actions you 
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performed. The eagerness with which you sought success in 
every undertaking, and your emotion under any failure, proved 
that you had the double motive of glorifying both Almighty God 
and Lady de Grey. The true spirit of the hidden life was un- 
known to you, and that keen susceptibility to praise or blame 
which Catholics consider reprehensible, you had cherished as a 
virtuous refinement. A friend might. misunderstand and misjudge 
you; I might appear independent and forgetful of you in my 
pursuits, and your wounded feelings must be soothed, and your 
self-love appeased. Now, has the hidden life become so dear to 
you, the pure motive of seeking God alone become so precious 
to you, you have learned so truly to bless him in failure as in 
success, you are so detached from self, that the next step, detach- 
ment from creatures, is already prepared, and ‘ the dove’ will fly 
to Heaven, never more to return.” 

** Eustace,” said Geraldine, ‘‘if you rest your forebodings of 
our parting from your too partial view of my progress towards 
sanctity, you need fear nothing, for the detachment of which you 
speak does not prevent my heart from bounding at your loved 

raise.” 

“‘] do not regret,’’ continued De Grey, ‘‘ having acted as I 
did when first you made known to me the secret of your solitary 
hours. We both know that the test of these favours in prayer 
are humility, simplicity, and peace ; the mortification of our will 
and natural inclinations ; and, above all, constant charity. A 
year has passed since you sacrificed, from obedience, your sensi- 
ble delight in prayer, confining yourself to humble petitions for 
divine guidance, and I have watched you more closely than ever. 
Henceforth I release you! Let your thoughts soar aloft amongst 
the spirits of your future home. God forbid that I, who may 
hitherto have been favoured to assist, should now retard, your 
progress towards Him.” 

Geraldine stil] held her husband's hand in silence, his presenti- 
ment of their approaching parting although apparently supersti- 
tious bad partly gained its influence over her mind, yet she could 
not realize the idea of her death. After a long pause she said: 
‘¢ The belief that I am soon to die would be far better for my 
soul, than to remain incredulous to your prognostic, for although 
I endeavour, through the grace of God, to spend each day. as 
though it were to be my last, yet I should desire to make a more 
immediate preparation for the mighty change, if indeed it be 
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near.” Geraldine again paused in deep thought. ‘*I do not 
think, Eustace,” added she at length, “ that you have ever much 
dreaded purgatory >” 

** No,” replied De Grey, ‘ I have not; for in the first place 
we shall have there the certainty of salvation, which, in itself, 
must outweigh all the pain endured. We shall at the same time 
be free from all temptation, for the devil has there no power, and 
we shall be surrounded by none but holy souls, whose every feel- 
ing and desire will tend like our own to God.” 

‘* Yes,” suid Geraldine, “they are termed by the Church ‘holy 
souls,’ because they can no longer sin. They are constantly 
suffering, yet without murmuring, or impatience, or even reluc- 
tance, although hope deferred afflicteth the soul, and their in- 
tense longing after God must be far beyond any thing we can feel 
in this life ; for being there freed from all earthly affections, and 
filled with gratitude for the immense and unmerited boon of 
salvation, they must burn in the purifying flames of love, unknown 
before. Do you not think, added she, “that it is this painful 
desire of the soul to possess God, which has even caused the 
physical death of some saints? for some spiritual writers describe 
the soul, when in a religious transport, to be in pain, violent pain, 
from a sense of its detention from God.” 

“ T think you are considering the fire of purgatory in too ethe- 
real a sense,” said De Grey, ‘ If you make the souls there, to be 
in a transport, which has ever been esteemed a high favour from 
God.” 

‘* But like you,” said Geraldine, ‘‘1 consider purgatory far 
superior to earth, and thut a soul raised in a religious transport, 
is like the souls there detained, because she is freed from the ma- 
terial part, and raised to the wholly spiritual.” 

“‘ Yes,” said De Grey, ‘but the soul detained in the flesh, is 
so by the laws of nature, it is God's will that the soul should be 
clothed with the flesh ; and that his holy will should be unresist- 
ingly fulfilled in us, is the only simple, yet comprehensive desire 
of the christian. It is not his will, however, that the soul should 
become tarnished by sin, and therefore the flame of purgatory, which 
you would make to consist solely in the pain of detention from 
God, must surely be rendered more intense, by the conviction 
that our own corrupt will has been the cause.” 

‘* As it is not positively defined by the Church,” continued De 


Grey, “ that the element of fire is the instrument of pufgution in 
oe 
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the middle state. we are at liberty to suppose that these flames 
are spiritual ; still, it is the general supposition of the fathers, that 
the fire of purgatory is the same in quality as that of hell, differ- 
ing only in duration and intensity. Saint Augustine even con- 
cludes, that the pains exceed all that the mind of man can con. 
ceive. 

‘“‘ It is very well,” said Geraldine, “ that the bulk of mankind, 
snpported by such high authority, should take this view of the 
subject, which must produce by far the most lively terror to the 
vulgar mind. How in fact could a hardened sinner, who had 
never loved God, conceive any great torment, merely from the 
full sense of having offended, and of being deprived of him ? 
Still as the Church permits me to do so, I believe that to a spirit- 
ual essence, there can be only spiritual torment.” 

1 incline to this belief,” said De Grey, ‘‘ and that the torments 
of the damned cannot be material, till after the resurrection of 
their bodies, and the general judgment.* But now let us walk,” 
suid he, starting up ; ‘* will you come to the Abbey °°’ 

‘* The Abbey ?” suid Geraldine, smiling, “ when we were both 
at holy communion this morning.” 

“‘] did not say that I was going into the confessional, when 
there,” replied De Grey, returning her sinile. 

“ Ah] but I know you are going to take ghostly counsel, and 
I pray, that our good father may send away all your forebodings, 
and all your sighs, my own Eustace, aud while you are with him, 
I will search along the bank of the river, for the wild plant you 
told me of.” 

They accordingly started on their evening walk, and Geraldine 
stole a frequent glance, to see whether her husband's counte- 
nance was losing its sadness. She was comforted to see it only 
thoughtful as they parted, and having fixed the extent to which 
she might wander, while expecting his return, she went with her 
basket and trowel in quest of this plant, of which De Grey had 
often spoken, as more beautiful than any they had yet found to 
adorn their last work, which was this: amongst the classical and 
religious figures which General Carrington had sent home froin 
ltulyywas a copy, in marble, of the beautiful kneeling Magdalen, 
by Canova; and Geraldine having ascertained that De Grey had 
no favourite project respecting the figure, besought him to admire 


@ Still we must be cautious of saying what can or cannot be on this awful subject, 
for all things are possible to God, 
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her plan for the penitent. In a part of the grounds, termed the 
wilderness, was a natural cave, which at one time had been des. 
tined for an ice-house, but neglected in favour of an excava- 
tion in a cooler spot. This cave Geraldine proposed to render 
a fit habitation for the Magdalen, and, on De Grey’s willing co- 
operation, the workmen cleared and planted as the higher powers 
directed, and Geraldine took for her branch of the labour, the 
transplanting, from other parts of the wilderness, every species 
ef wild flower, to ornament the abode of the penitent ; while De 
Grey planned and achieved the turning the course of a small 
rivulet, which now flowed, with every semblance of nature's spor. 
tive will, amidst the stones, and moss, and wild flowers, around 
the cave. A new plant from the river or Abbey hill was a prize, 
and Geraldine, on this evening, wandered for some time on the 
river banks, hoping to discover the crimson flower of which De 
Grey had spoken: but not seeing any of a different species 
from those already transplanted, she seated herself within view 
of the Abbey, and was soon immersed in deep thought. 

Some of her husband’s expressions, with the look which accom- 
panied them, remuined especially in her mind. ‘* Henceforth I 
release you! Let your thoughts soar aloft among the spirits of 
your future home. God forbid, that I, who have hitherto been 
favoured to assist, should now retard you.” 

‘** You have assisted me, dear Eustace,” thought she, ‘‘ and 
shall | ever own to myself that I can Jearn no more? Ab! far 
from me this presumption. It is not you who retard me, it is my 
own weak heart,” and a rush of tender emotions swelled that 
heart, and overflowed her eyes, not unmingled with self upbraid- 
ing, that she could have lived so much apart in thought from him, 
during the last few months. ‘ I knew not that he missed me,” 
thought she; “1 knew not that I had become so detached from 
every creature, the best, the nearest, dearest, till I found even 
his presence at times an interruption. I heard his footstep, and 
I fled—his voice, and I replied not. Ah, if it be indeed that I 
am beckoned onward by an Almighty hand, and hear the tones 
of an Almighty voice, the divine spouse will comfort the earthly 
one, even should the parting be by my death. Death! repeated 
ahe,—my death! or his? What is this foreboding, this knell, 
which is sounding in my heart. Is it the delusion of an over- 
wrought imagination in us both, or is it a warning from our good 
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angels? I know not, but our God, who knows, will teach and 
guide me.” 

Nearly an hour thus passed in solitude and prayer, and when 
at length aroused by approaching footsteps, Geraldine beheld Mr 
Bernard, unaccompanied by De Grey. “ Is it prudent,” said he, 
“‘ at this time of the evening, and by the river side, to be seated ?” 

*‘ ‘Where is he?” cried Geraldine, starting up in terror. 

‘¢ Sir Eustace,” replied Mr Bernard, ‘‘ has charged me to cone 
duct you homeward, on this side of the river, and promises to 
meet us at the bridge.” 

“‘ Where is he?” repeated Geraldine, and her heart beat vio- 
lently. 

‘“‘ He has started for the opposite bank, in search of some wild 
plant, which he remembers to have seen only on that side ;— 
there! is that he? Yes! Look along the upper path,—there 
he is! and he sees you,—and waves his hand |” 

Geraldine saw and returned the signal, and then moved home- 
ward by the side of Mr Bernard, her steps faltering, and the pal- 
pitation of heart increasing.” 

‘You are ill, Lady De Grey,” said Mr Bernard, ‘‘ you have 
lingered too long alone by the water side. The sight of your in- 
disposition will grieve Sir Eustace, and make him as thoughtful 
as when he called at the Abbey. He looked quite cheerful when 
he ran off to the ferry, and promised, that in spite of the longer 
route, he would get the start of us.” 

“‘ Let us walk faster,” said Geraldine, hastening her puce. 

“I will do whatever you wish,” said he; and after a few 
minutes quicker walking, the bridge appeared in sight. 

“Mr Bernard,” said Geraldine, “did you intend to prolong 
your walk to the Hall with us ?” 

‘*T have a sick call,” said he, “ and after I shall have seen you 
safely with Sir Eustace, I must hasten on, for my penitent is at 
some distance, and near his end.” 

‘¢T think,” said she, ** that you will remain with us.” 

‘*T hope,” said Mr Bernard, smiling, * that you would like me 
to be wherever my duty lies.” 

‘¢ Jt will be with us,” said Geraldine, and was then silent until 
they reached the appointed spot ; when, in reply to some observa- 
tion of Mr Bernard’s, “ 1 did not expect to see him here,” said she, 

** How fine the river looks to-night,” said Mr Bernard. 
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Geraldine shuddered as she gazed on its clear and rippled sur- 
face, then suddenly clasping her hands, exclaimed, “ Why loiter 
we here? you did not understand each other about the bridge, this 
is not the one he means.” And she ran with a speed which Mr 
Bernard could scarcely equal, across a meadow which was formed 
in the bend of the river, and by which they arrived within a few 
paces of a rustic bridge long in disuse, except by the inmates ofa 
mill near to it. 

Mr Bernard, as he followed Geraldine, felt for the first time 
that the presentiment of evil, which filled her mind, was founded 
in some truth, as he had been cautioned not to trust to the bridge, 
by the peasant who had called him to the sick man. To Mr 
Bernard's joy, however, just as he overtook our heroine, they 
both descried the object of their solicitude descending rapidly 
the copsewood hill, which overhung the river, his handkerchief 
filled with the roots of the crimson-flowering plant ; and Mr Ber- 
nard had time to shout “ Do not trust the bridge, it is broken. 
Go back to the other.” 

De Grey having only caught the principal words, without the 
intermediate ones, which guve the true meaning, shouted in re- 
turn, that his promises were not broken, and that they were 
quite to be trusted, and flourishing his prize over his head, he 
sprang from the high bank on the frail bridge. 

Geraldine neither screamed nor spoke. The crash of the 
bridge under the impetus given to the weight of De Grey, had 
sounded in her brain before it fell on the outward ear. She saw 
him fall through the beams, and strike against the abutment of 
the arch; for an instant he sank in the water, but rising again, 
supported himself, by holding with one hand part of the bridge 
which remained firm, until he had untied his neckcloth, and then 
struck boldly for the shore. De Grey was an excellent swimmer, 
and when Mr Bernard saw the vigorous stroke he made towards 
them, he exclaimed to Geraldine, ‘* God be praised, all is well.” 
The distance from the opposite bank would have been trifling, 
had De Grey returned thither, but he turned to his wife and friend, 
and soon narrowed the space between himself and then, till sud. 
enly he stopped, raised his hand in signal for assistance, and was 
lost to their sight. 

In four minutes from that time, the boat with two men from 
the mill was on the spot where De Grey had sunk, and Mr Ber- 
nard, who had succeeded in arriving there by swimming, in time 
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to grasp and keep afloat the lifeless form at its third and last ef- 
fort to the surface of the water, was unable through exhaustion 
to do more than enter the boat, after it had received his friend, 
und was conveyed thence by the men and laid on the bank be- 
side him. 

Geraldine, who had flown to the mill for assistance, the same 
instant in which Mr Bernard had plunged into the river, and had 
watched every movement from the bank, now knelt between the 
two apparently lifeless bodies. That De Grey must die, she had 
felt convinced during the lust two hours, in which trom the strug. 
gle of her poor heart, and the violent action of her brain, which 
was a furnace of thought, she had seemed to live years. She 
now thought only of securing to that beloved und precious soul 
every spiritual aid, during the short time it might linger in its 
earthly tabernacle, and her agitation and grief were inexpressibly 
heightened by the state into which the priest had been thrown, 
by his generous devotion to his friend. One of the men had run 
back to the mill for a plank on which to place De Grey, and just 
as he again returned to them, Geraldine saw with fervent thanks- 
giving, that the restorative piven by the other man to Mr Ber. 
nard was taking effect. He raised himself on one arm, and turn- 
ed to guze on his friend, whom they were now placing on the 
board. 

‘* He is dead, poor gentleman,” suid one of the men, abruptly, 
“not by drowning, but by the blow;” and he pointed to the 
temple, in which a deep indenture had been made. ‘* How he 
swam at all is a marvel.” 

“ Ah, no,” cried Geraldine “ he is not dead, he is only stunned 
and exhausted!” and as she spoke, a gush of warm and living 
blood flowed from the mouth of De Grey. “ Yes! by that 
token he lives, for the blood of the dead is stagnant.” 

They now bore him speedily, yet gently, forward. Geraldine 
supporting one arm, while Mr Bernard. by greut effort, kept pace 
with them, holding up the other. At the mill, Geraldine founds 
with thankfulness, an active, kind-hearted woman, and a boy, who 
was immediately sent off for either of the medical men in Elver- 
ton. A blazing fire was soon made, and every thing done to re- 
store warmth and breath to the body; but if the flowing of the 
blood had given proofs of life, it seemed to have been the har- 
binger of its extinction, for the hitherto placid features were now 
taking the rigid form of death. 
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** Can you then anoint him in this uncertainty ?” said Geral- 
dine, seeing Mr Bernard draw from his breast pocket the little 
case of holy oils prepared for the sick call. 

** T can,” he replied ; and the solemn rite was administered ; 
one of the men who was a Catholic, kneeling beside our heroine, 
and joining her in the responses to the litany for the dying, which 
then followed. Geraldine’s heart had swelled with gratitude, 
when re-assured of the validity of this last sacrament—this ‘‘ con- 
summation of penance,” in which the very root of evil is destroy- 
ed—although the dear object was insensible to the inestimable 
benefit bestowed, and a few scalding drops gathered in her hither- 
to tearless eyes, as she listened to the priestly dismissal :— 
‘“‘ Depart Christian soul out of this world, in the name of God 
the Father Almighty, who created thee; in the name of Jesus 
Christ, Son of the living God, who suffered for thee ; in the name 
of the Holy Ghost, who sanctified thee; in the name of the angels, 
archangels, thrones, and dominations, cherubim and seraphim ; 
in the name of the patriarchs and prophets, of the holy apostles 
and evangelists ; of the holy martyrs and confessors, of the holy 
monks and hermits, of the holy virgins; and of all the 
saints of God: let thy place be this day in peace, and thy abode 
in holy Sion, through Christ our Lord. Amen.” ...... 1 
recommend thee, dear brother, to Almighty God, and leave thee 
to his mercy whose creature thou art; that having paid the com- 
mon debt by surrendering thy soul, thou mayest return to thy 
Maker, who formed thee out of the earth. May all the minis. 
ters of hell be filled with confusion and shame, and let no evil 
spirit dare to stop thee on thy way. Christ Jesus be thy de- 
liverer, who was crucified for thee. Christ Jesus, Son of the liv- 
ing God, place thee in bis garden of paradise, and may he, the 
true Shepherd, own thee for one of his flock: may he absolve 
thee from all thy sins, and place thee at his right hand in the in- 
heritance of his elect. We pray it may be thy happy lot to be- 
hold thy Redeemer face to face, to be ever in his presence, and 
in the vision of that truth which is the joy of the blessed. And 
thus placed among those happy spirits, mayest thou be ever filled 
with heavenly sweetness. Amen.” 

Before the prayers were ended, the principal surgeon in 
Elverton arrived. He cast one look at De Grey, shook his 
head, and then turning to the priest, whispered his rapid ques 
tions. Geraldine drew a little back while the surgeon examined 
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whether life were extinct, but in a few instants, advancing, she 
gently removed his hand, and bending over her husband, held 
up her finger in token of silence. Mr Thompson replaced his 
hand, however, for an instant, then removing it, said softly, 
‘“¢ All is over ;” and Mr Bernard uttered with deep emotion,— 
‘¢ To thee, Lord, we recommend the soul of thy servant Eustace, 
that being dead to this world, he may live to thee: and whatever 
sins he has committed through human frailty, we beseech thee 
in thy goodness mercifully to pardon, through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.”’.....°* Grant, O God, that while we here lament the 
departure of thy servant, we may ever remember that we are 
most certainly to follow him. Give us grace to prepare for that 
Jast hour by a good life, that we may not be surprised by sudden 
death, but be ever watching when thou shalt call, that so with 
the Spouse we may enter into eternal glory, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 

As Mr Bernard finished these prayers, both he and the surgeon 
endeavoured to lead Geraldine away from the mortal remains of 
her husband, but she calmly told them that the last sad duties 
belonged to her, and that she would devolve them on no one; 
and acquainting Mr Thompson with the risk Mr Bernard had 
incurred, bade him take charge of the living. This, Mr Thompson 
did most effectually, by kindly undertaking to drive directly to 
the cottage, whither the priest was bound, having recommended 
to the latter to accept the offer made him by the miller of a bed 
in the cottage. Geraldine begged Mr Thompson to convey the 
sad intelligence to the Hall; but with strict orders from herself, 
for no one to come to her until the morning, except Mr Hilton, 
whom she would wish to see directly. With the miller’s wife 
for her assistant, Geraldine then devoted her whole thoughts to 
the dear departed, and the kind woman consented to her wish, 
that as the corpse was to remain there only during the night, it 
should not be removed to any other room. Within an hour the 
steward arrived, and Geraldine arranged with him for the early 
removal, on the following morning, of the body of De Grey to 
the Hall. The miller's wife having agreed tosit up with Gera}. 
dine, Mr Hilton went immediately into the town, to expedite 
his melancholy commission, and Mr Bernard remained with our 
heroine in the chamber of death. 

«© Tell me,” said Geraldine, in a low voice, “ is the presence 
of God more immediately on the spot when the soul quits the 
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body ; or is it, that the impediment of the flesh being then re- 
moved, the soul enters into the omnipresence of the Deity ?” 

‘¢ The latter is correct,” said Mr Bernard; ‘‘ God is every- 
where.” 

* In one moment,” continued Geraldine, ‘* has the soul of my 
Eustace entered into the beatific vision, has been judged, and 
then, perhaps, parted from the God, he, for the first time, could 
fully know and love. Alas! alas! where art thou, precious soul ?” 

‘* Be comforted ;-=nay, more, lift up your heart in thankful- 
ness,” said Mr Bernard; ‘‘ sudden as was the summons to the 
judgment-seat, it found the soul prepared ; and, although I could 
not with authority pronounce that it has entered into the eternal 
blessedness of the just made perfect, I feel that short, if any, 
will be the period of detention from the God who reigned para- 
mount in his faithful heart.” 

‘* T was conscious,” said Geraldine, * of the moment in which 
his soul entered on eternity. 1 knew that, although my dull 
mortal ears could not hear it, yet the sentence was then passed 
for endless joy or woe, on the best, the dearest of friends, and 
my heart cried for him, ‘mercy, mercy!’ for on that alone can 
man rely, Iam comforted,” added she, ‘* by your assurance of 
his acceptance ; not that I feared for him the condemnation of 
the wilful sinner. Yet never did the unattainable sanctity and 
purity of God appear so clearly to my mind—never have I felt, 
with such trembling awe, that nothing defiled can enter heaven. 
Blessed to me now is the remembrance of my husband’s fidelity 
to all the means of grace afforded him by the Church: his con- 
stant and loving surrender of himself to the will of God in all 
things; his desire to unite his sufferings, whether of mind or 
body, to those of his blessed Redeemer ; his sincere and deep 
humility. Ah! when we know that by thus faithfully respond- 
ing to the grace freely given us, we can claim the sure promises 
of God, and that by patience in suffering, labours of love, 
austerities, and mortifications, we can anticipate our purgatory, 
und in death fly instantly to our God, what can seem difficult or 
painful to us?” 

On the following morning the body of De Grey was borne to 
the Hall, there to await the time for interment in the vault of 
the abbey. 

During the visits made to De Grey’s paternal inheritance, 
our heroine had become acquainted with a lady in that immediate 
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neighbourhood, whose pious and benevolent life, literary and 
elexant tastes, and the high esteem in which she was held by 
Mr Bernard, had so insured the friendship and confidence of 
Geraldine and her husband, that during the last two years, Isabel 
Lester, who had little expected to revive thus the ardeut attach- 
ments of earlier life, became # constant visitor at the Moat or 
Hall. To this congenial friend did our heroine now turn, and 
a confidential messenger was despatched to her, and also to De 
Grey's venerable relative at Burnleigh. 

The widowed Geraldine, much exhausted in mind and body, 
continued through that day in a state of almost stupor, but in the 
evening was roused by the presence of Lady Winefride, and aa 
she looked in her aged countenance, which quivered with emo- 
tion, and remembered the all but maternal tie which had bound 
her heart with that of her nephew, she forgot her own still 
greater loss, and strove to be the comforter. 

*¢ [ have prayed for greater strength than I seem now to 
possess,” suid Lady Winefride, ‘‘for | came not to weep, but to 
reccive and soothe your tears, my poor child.” 

‘*T cannot weep,” said Geraldine, “1 am stunned, and feel 
nothing.” Yet, us Ludy Winefride drew her by degrees to 
speak, not of the horrors of yesterday's scene, but of the qualities 
and piety of De Grey, und of the general loss sustained, she 
began to lose the wild melancholy of her air and countenance, 
and to evince something of the natural grief which her tender 
friends desired to see. While they were sitting together, a tap 
was given at the door, and Jane Saunders, who was in the room, 
answering the summons, a whispered debate took place, whether 
or not to show something to “ my lady.” 

“ What is it, Jane,” said Lady Winefride. 

“ The head man at the mill has sent this for my lady,” replied 
Jane ; “but it is odd to be insisting on her seeing such things ag 
flowers at this time of her affection.” 

Lady Winefride, however, took from the footman’s hand a 
China flower-pot, in which grew several wild plants: their 
flowers, which were of a rich crimson, being tied to, und cluster- 
iny round a painted stick. The delicate care and sympathy 
which this evinced, from persons of a class not in general prone 
to the sensibilities of grief, was felt by the grateful heart of 
Geraldine, tor: well she recognized these flowers. She bent 
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over them, and the spring was touched which opened the flood- 
gates of her sorrow. 

‘© I did not remark till this moment what the flower was,” 
said Jane to Lady Winetride ; * but it is all in keeping with my 
lady's grief, it is the flower of * Love lies bleeding.’ ” 

‘* Jane,” said our heroine at length, ‘‘there was a handker- 
chief—” 

‘“‘ There was, my lady; it hus been returned. It was one uf 
those marked with your hair.” 

* Take it,” suid Geraldine, “ and bid the miller and his wife 
keep it in remembrance of the virtues of the dead, and of the 
gratitude of the living. Dear aunt,” added she, ‘‘ shall I conduct 
you now to the room where our Eustace lies ?” 

Lady Winefride had only waited till the proposal should come 
from Geraldine, and they now together visited the chamber of 
death, and gazed on the countenance where the parting soul had 
left the impress of its acceptance with God. After sume time 
spent in prayer, they withdrew, to allow free entrance to the 
train of devout poor, who had, as if by general impulse, flocked 
to pray around the body of De Grey; and as these, lor the sake 
of order, were admitted in smal] numbers at a time, it was not 
until a late hour that the last were dismissed, and the household 
resumed their watchings, two at a tine, being relieved each hour, 
Geraldine had consented to retire to rest, but she had fixed on 
her own hour to wateh with her faithful Isabel, without the 
knowledge of Lady Winefride, who might either have opposed 
it, or have offered to be with her, which she did not wish, and 
she laid her injunctions upon Isabel, that she should remain in 
the adjoining room until she should be summoned. At the hour 
of midnight Geraldine returned to the chamber of death, bearing 
a case which contained the correspondence between herself and 
De Grey during their short engagement, and the few intervale 
of separation which had occurred during their four years’ union. 
Across the case ehe had thrown her long hair, which she had 
just cut off, and she now laid both the letters and hair beside 
him in the coffin, saying, ‘* My God, I desire from this moment 
to consecrate my whole being to thee, and that henceforth this 
dear being may live in ny heart only us he is absorbed in thee, 
to whom itis due. ‘Thou hast tauzht me the weukneas of this 
heart, and thereiure I rely nut on any strength of my own, but 
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wholly on thy powerful grace, which has hitherto so wonderfully 
bupported me.” 

Geraldine well knew that these letters would become tenfold 
more precious when the hand that wrote, and the heart and head 
that dictated, them, were mouldering in the tomb, and she there- 
jure made the sacrifice while it was comparatively slight. She 
urose from her knees, and bent over the coffin, and a slight 
shudder ran through her frame, as she perceived a change to 
have taken place. She looked more intently on the countenance, 
which a few hours since had preserved its noble outline and 
heavenly expression, and saw that the full eyelid had sunk, and 
the marble whiteness of the skin was discoloured. On the 
wounded temple especially, corruption had begun its work : and 
a rush of tender remembrances, and the full sense of her bereave- 
ment, mingled with pity and remorse, overcame her as she 
looked on the letters which, in the previous elevation of her 
thoughts, she had renounced. She placed her hand on De 
Grey's unchanged and clustering locks, and the strong and 
natural wish, which she had hitherto denied herself, of keeping 
one of them, returned with such force, that drawing forth her 
scissors, she prepared to select a curl, when a sudden mysterious 
terror, unknown before, made her recoil. Deeply impressed 
with awe at this token, as it seemed, that her attempt was dis- 
pleasing to the departed spirit, it was some minutes before she 
could reason herself into the contrary belief; but having at length 
done so, she ugain leaned over the corpse, when the same mys- 
terious terror returned with such force, that, shrinking back, she 
sought, ‘vith faltering steps, the door, and ere she could open it, 
sank inseusible on the floor. 

When Geraldine recovered, she found herself lying on her bed, 
with Lady Winefride and Isabel on each side of ber. The 
former gently reproached her, for undertaking what was beyond 
her strength, and then tried to banish the painful subject ; but 
our heroine, fearing lest this weakness on her part might pro- 
duce a bad effect on Isabel, informed them both of the real cause 
of her fainting, adding, “I have been led by the grace of God 
to desire, for the rest of my days, to be wholly consecrated to 
him. He has given me strength under this affliction, which bas 
seemed to me a token that he accepts my desire. In resigning 
my first and dearest earthly affections, 1 have wished to make 
of them a perfect holocaust, and for this end I determined to 
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resign, with the loved object, every thing that should render the 
sacrifice imperfect. So long as I was faithful to this feeling, 1 
was 80 raised in spirit to that of the dear departed, as scarcely 
to dwell on the mortal remains. I have spent hours alone in 
that room by night as by day, and never till I relapsed into fond 
regret did I experience any awful fear. God then rebuked me, 
as it were, by the same hovering spirit, before which my own 
trembled and was lost.” 

The day on which the remains of Eustace de Grey were 
borne to the vault beneath the chapel of the Abbey, a multitude 
of all classes and of all denominations of Christians, joined the 
Catholics of Elverton, being desirous, not only to show their 
respect for the dead, but their sympathy likewise for the living. 
Several private friends had arrived also at the Hall, and Geral- 
dine consented to see them, and to listen to them, and to do all 
that was required of her; for the strength so wonderfully given 
her continued, and she felt assured would continue, so long as it 
should be required for the fulfilment of any duty. Her uncle 
Edmund attended the funeral, and the Warden received her on 
her return from her sad office of chief mourner, with his warmest 
tone and look of approbation, at the self-control and courage she 
evinced. This courage, he trusted, would continue, for it was 
unaccompanied by hurry or excitement, and appeared to result 
from the calm surrender of her happiness into the hands of God. 
After the departure of her uncle and Mr Everard, who, with 
the faithful steward, had conveyed a handsome reward to the 
inmates of the mill, and had relieved her of all painful business, 
except the one letter to General Carrington, Geraldine had still 
the comfort of Lady Winefride’s, and of Isabel's congenial 
society, but she did not require this constantly, and would un- 
consciously remain for hours in thought, or occupied by the 
perusal of some deep works of mystical divinity, which Mr 
Bernard, for the first time, placed in her hands. That Geral- 
dine intended, or rather hoped, to enter the religious life, was 
Isabel's firm persuasion, but Lady Winefride doubted whether 
such were the will of God; and while these two attached friends 
discoursed together, on the object of their solicitude, a change 
was taking place in her state of feeling, as painful as it was 
mysterious. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The mvstic sounds *mid silence that abide, 
The whisperings hoarse ot wilder’d meinory. 


To the elevation of Geraldine’s thoughts, and the attendant 
peace of her heart, now succeeded interior trials the most acute. 
Instead of that immediate presence of God, in which she seemed 
to live, move, and have her being, she appeared far removed 
from him,—nor was this desolation all. There came, like strokes 
of fire across her heart and brain, the self-upbraiding thought, 
that she had caused the death of her husband. Had she not 
often wished to live for God alone, and had not that continued 
wish been equivalent to a prayer for his decease? Then came 
the vivid remembrance of every word, or look, or even silence, 
that might have grieved him, followed by the last scene of his 
life. She saw his animated countenance, and manly form, 
vigorous in recovered hopes; she again heard his joyous shout, 
and saw him leap on the fatal plank, receive the cruel blow from 
the fall, and yet swim towards her. Oh! had he not done so, 
but turned from her to the nearer bank, the blood-vessels of the 
chest would not have burst :—and it was she who, by her ill- 
timed presence, had thus hurried him into eternity !—she, who 
so well knew his thoughts on death, and the preparation he 
would have desired to make. Had he done so, his spirit would 
have flown direct to God; but now it pines, and suffers! and as 
she rested on these harrowing thoughts, the wail of the * Miser- 
ere,’ as she had heard it in the Sistine Chapel, five years before, 
seemed to fioat around her, and in it his voice could be distin- 
guished. ‘Tue recurrence at shorter intervals, and then the 
continuance of these agonizing thoughts, gave a troubled restless 
motion to her eyes, and a wild air to her whole manner, which 
deeply affected and alarmed the few who were admitted to sce 
her; and at length she revealed to Mr Bernard, that she ex- 
pected to lose her senses under this mental trial. ‘ I resigned 
my best and dearest friend,” cried she, “to what I thought the 
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will of God, but I am now harassed by the belief, that it was not 
the will of God, but that in anger he gave me my own will, and 
that I have killed De Grey.” 

‘‘ Have you struggled against these thoughts ?” said Mr Ber- 
nard. 

‘“* I have,” she replied; ‘‘at first I believed them to come 
from the enemy, but now they appeur to be truth.” 

““You must still believe them to come from the eneiny of your 
soul,” said Mr Bernard. In the eternal councils of (iod, the 
terin of your husband's life was fixed; and to soften the bereave- 
ment to you, a strengthening grace was previously vouchsafed 
you, by which you were enabled to love God supremely, and the 
creature only in him. This, his great mercy, the enemy is en- 
deavouring to hide from your eyes, that he may disturb and 
wound your soul. Do not trust yourself to reason with the 
tempter ; say to him, ‘* Get thee hence, Satan !” 

“ But,” said Geraldine, ‘it is very true, that during several 
months, I have wished that I could consecrate myself wholly to 
God, and what was this, but wishing the death of my husband ? 
Oh! Mr Bernard,” cried she, suddenly, ‘had we gone over that 
first bridge, and joined him on the bank where he then was, his 
precious life would have been preserved.” 

‘“‘ Had Sir Eustace not ventured to cross the water, Almighty 
God would have employed some other means to fullil his irrevo- 
cable design,” said Mr Bernard. “ Do you believe that the 
purposes of God can be frustrated by our little plans ? or, that 
He requires us for their fulfilment 2” 

‘© When I look on my affliction in that light,” said Geraldine, 
‘‘my heart is at peace, because to fulfil the udorable will of 
(sud, is all 1 desire ; but to have led Eustace into danger, inatead 
of suving him, is agony to me.” 

‘¢ Remember,” said Mr Bernard, ‘‘ that if the sight of you 
induced him to attempt to reach the farthest bank, you were 
there by his own request.” 

Gcraidine only replied by deep sighs. 

‘Lady de Grey,” said Mr Bernard, ‘‘1 have scarcely ever 
attended a death-bed, where the minds of the affectionate attend. 
ants were not harassed by the afflicting thought of some mis- 
management on their part. The only way to meet these painful 
interior suggestions, is by the firm conviction, that if the inten- 
tion be pure, there is no act, on the part of the creature, which 
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has not fulfilled the will of the Creator. JI once witnessed an 
extraordinary instance of faith under a trial of this kind. A 
Catholic gentleman who was one of my penitents was on the eve 
of marriage, when he was seized with a violent fever. His own 
family, consisting of a mother and two sisters, attended him 
night and day, but his affianced bride was not permitted by her 
parents to incur the risk of seeing him, till, at length, having 
overcome their fears, she visited the sick room. The patient 
had been that morning pronounced out of danger, and to gratify 
his new nurse, she was left by the family to sit alone by him, 
and to give him his fever draught. She gave him laudanum by 
mistake, and he never spoke again. In the midst of the lamen- 
tations, outcries, and upbruidings of the distracted family, she 
stood as if stunned by gricf, till, at length, raising her hands and 
eyes to Heaven, she said, ‘ Lord, us thou willest, in the manner 
thou willest, and by whom thou willest.. She afterwards said to 
me, ‘I would have given my heart's blood to save him, but God, 
who sees that heart, will not Jet it repine.’ 

“I think of this young lady,” added Mr Bernard, “ when I 
hear the customary ‘ Ali! if another medical person had but been 
called in,’ or, on the contrary, ‘would that we had never con- 
sulted other advice.’ ‘If he had but been sooner moved ;’ or, 
‘would that he had never been moved, &c.’ All this is opposed 
to the principle of true simple faith; for I repeat it, supposing 
that a better plan had been acted upon, God would still have 
accomplished His inscrutable designs, in spite of prudence and 
skill, and every human device.” 

“T cannot,” said Geraldine, “ derive all the comfort you ex- 
pect from the heroic faith of the lady whose example you pro- 
pose to me, because her heart absolved her, and mine does not 
absolve me.” 

“‘ Why did you fly with such speed from one bridge to the 
other =" said Mr Bernard. ‘‘ Was it not to warn or rescue your 
husband from danger? Why did you in like manner seek the 
boat and men at the mill? Would you not willingly have risked 
your own life to save bis ?” 

‘** Not only have risked it, but have freely given it,” replied 
she, but her sighs continued. 

‘* The lady, whose example I proposed to you,” said Mr 
Bernard, “had to bear the reality of that trial, which, with 
you, is but imaginary. She was actually the cause (humanly 
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speaking’) by which the soul of the being she best loved, was at 
once launched into eternity !” 

** But she had never wished his death,” repeated our poor 
heroine, the wild melancholy returning to her eye. 

‘* Neither have you,” replied Mr Bernard; “and, however 
you may deceive and bewilder yourself, by an over-timorous 
conscience, you cannot in this matter deceive and bewilder your 
confessor. I now put you under obedience, to drive these 
thoughts from your mind, as instantly and resolutely as you 
would do those contrary to faith or purity, and I warn you, that 
if you do not obey, you will actually receive the punishment due 
to self-will ; you will become, on that one topic, insane.” 

**I think it very likely,” said Geraldine, “for insanity is 
caused by the perpetually dwelling on one point, and that is 
what I have done lately.” 

“It is not likely, unless by your own fault,” said Mr Ber- 
nard ; ‘‘and remember that any indulgence for the future will 
be more than imprudent, it will be highly reprehensible. Exert 
the force of mind given you by Almighty God. Open your 
heart to all his rich and abundant gifts, and merit the return of 
interior peace. Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” 

**Do you think,” said Geraldine, “that this extreme pain 
and desolation of the soul is sent me as a punishment for my 
sins, or as a trial of my fidelity ?” 

“In whichever light we view it,” said Mr Bernard, ‘ you 
may draw from it great profit: looking at this withdrawal from 
you of the light and joy you have hitherto enjoyed, as a punish- 
ment due to you for many transgressions, you may view in it a 
portion of your purgatory, and receive it with the perfect sub- 
mission and love which fills those holy souls who are there de- 
tained. How often have you said that you desired your soul 
might here go through its purifying process, and so in death fly 
instantly to God ; this can be in no way better effected than by 
interior trials and affliction. Compared with the internal cross 
of dereliction, all exterior crosses are light; and whether you 
bear it in expiation of the past, or as a proof of your fidelity for 
the future, rest assured that God's fatherly love has laid it on 

ou; that he hears all your sighs, receives all your tears, and 
baring made you a partaker in the sufferings of his Son, wil} 
bid you rejoice with him in glory.” 
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Geraldine left her spiritual father with a mind less oppressed ; 
for a slight glimpse of light seemed discernible in the hitherto 
impenetrable gloom, discovering to her “ how a desolate person 
ought to offer herself into the hands of God ;” and by that light 
she prayed, “ O Lord God, O Holy Father, be thou now and 
for ever blessed, for as thou wilt so it has happened, and what 
thou dost is always good. 

*** OQ just Father, holy and always to be praised, the hour is 
come for thy servant to be tried. O Father, worthy of all love, 
it 1s fitting that thy servant should at this time suffer something 
for thee.’ ’’* 

Mr Bernard had saneneuied to her not to remain too long 
in solitude, but to have some friend generally with her, and she 
followed this recommendation as a mean to enable her better to 
obey his positive commands, of driving from her those agonizing 
thoughts which had gained such power over her. She had now 
@ personal interest in the truth, that the progress of a spiritual 
life does not so much consist in having the grace of consolation, 
as in bearing the want of it with humility, patience, and resigna- 
tion: so as not to grow remiss in the exercise of prayer at that 
time, nor to omit any accustomed good work. 

Months passed on, and our courageous Geraldine went through 
all her duties with the same exactness as when they had been 
delightful to her. She earnestly desired such purity of motive, 
as not to love God for the sake of his favours, but for his ador- 
able perfections; and to be faithful to this love in tribulation and 
anguish, becoming a partaker of his sufferings, and admitted to 
drink of his bitter chalice. Resisting therefore all temptation to 
disgust, and consenting to feel the utmost aridity and weariness, 
she continued her usual exercises of mental and vocal prayer, 
attended mass daily, with the greater part of her household, 
received every week the Holy Communion, and either visited, 
with Isabel, the schools, the workhouse, infirmary, and the pri- 
vate dwellings of the sick poor, or engaged with her in some 
work for the altar, that should occupy her thoughts. Her 
depression continued, but she made no violent efforts to dispel 
it, leaving its termination to the inscrutable wisdom of her God; 
and being thus faithful to the grace of resignation given her, it 
led the way to the return, at length, of her wonted cheerful 
calm. Poor Isabel, who had wept, and suffered much from 
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sympathy, now knew no bounds to her joy, but Geraldine re- 
minded her that they must not depend too much on the proe- 
perity of the soul, but remain humble, knowing how quickly it 
may be changed into adversity. But although Geraldine had 
learned to rejoice with trembling, still she did rejoice, feeling 
that if God vouchsafed her the return of his consolations, she 
was bound to offer him a heart full of thanksgiving, and leaving 
to him the duration of this renewed peace, to let nothing be 
wanting on her part to merit its continuance. 

Lady Winefride now took leave of the Hall, to return to her 
home duties, which had been delegated to others till Geraldine 
should appear able to spare her. On the day of her departure, 
our heroine proposed, for the first time, to walk in the pleasure 
grounds, and she led Isabel to the cave of the Macdalen, in the 
wilderness ; the crimson flowers had been planted at the en- 
trance, and were recovering this thcir second removal. Geral- 
dine entered the cave, and there, unexpectedly to herself, and 
with grief to her friend, she had one of those bursts of emotion, 
which, however alarming to witness, are beneficial to the sufferer, 
especially where sorrow has been aggravated by interior trials. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In monasteries the weak and timorous may be happily sheltered, the weary may 
repove, and the penitent may meditate. Those retreats of prayer and contemplation 
have something so congenial to the mind of man, that, perhaps, there is scarcely one 
that does not purpose to close his life in pious abstraction, with a few associates 
serious as himself. 

Dr Johnson, 


Arter the departure of Lady Winefride, Isabel being left sole 
guardian, continued to wetch her friend with anxiety, listening 
for the slightest sigh, and marking each passing shadow on her 
brow. Geraldine appeared not only calm but cheerful; and this 
blessed change had lasted several weeks, yet she was no longer 
what she had been. “‘ Perhaps,” thought Isabel, ‘‘ I am wrong 
to expect this:” and on her thinking aloud one day on this 
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subject, Geraldine comforted her by the assurance of her 
happiness. 

‘You must not be anxious because I remain so long silent, 
Isabel,” said she, “I am not more silent than yourself.” 

“T am silent,” replied Isabel, “because I have nothing to 
say.” 

‘* You have always plenty of wise things to say,’’ said Geral- 
dine, smiling. 

“ No, indeed,” said Isabel, ‘‘ I am thought wise merely be- 
cause I know how to be silent ; but you, dear friend, can speak, 
and confirm the opinion.” 

‘* Alas! I have said more foolish things than wise ones,” said 
Geraldine, “and may well learn thus late the advantages of holy 
silence. Be comforted to know, dear Isabel, that of the many 
thoughts which now occupy my mind, some are full of happiness, 
and none painful.” 

‘* Tell me those which are full of happiness,” said Isabel. 

“ They relate,” replied Geraldine, “to the dedication, which 
I hope to make, of my whole being to God.” 

Isabel looked first at Geraldine, then round the costly and 
luxurious apartment: her thoughts then flew to the convent, 
where she had been a pensioner, and she shook her head with a 
meaning which Geraldine could not mistake. ‘You think,” said 
she, “that I shall find the exterior hardships of the religious 
life too much, from my previous habits of self-indulgence >” 

“T fear so,” said Isabel. ‘‘ The early education of Catholics 
and Protestants differs greatly. The former are inured to prac- 
tise exterior as well as interior self-denial at a very early age. 
They are taught to bear cold and hunger, and to dread a 
luxurious life, as imparting its effects to the soul.” 

‘‘Come with me,” cried Geraldine, rising, and leading the 
way to the apartment next to her boudoir, and ven Isabel 
knew to be her sleeping-room. 

“J see nothing here to make me change my opinion,” said 
Isabel ; ‘‘ this is a room more fitted for a fairy queen than a 
saintly nun.” 

Geraldine smiled, and permitted Isabel to amuse herself for 
some time at her expense, as she made the tour of the room, 
examining and commenting on each luxury she beheld. At 
length, taking from within a cabinet a large key, Geraldine un- 
docked the door of a light closet, and as Isabel entered, the door 
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was closed on her, and she found herself alone in the facsimile 
of a cell belonging to some austere order. A small iron bed- 
stead, without curtains, and with a straw bed, one chair, and 
small table of deal, an iron crucifix, with cup for holy water 
hanging against the wall, completed the furniture of this closet 
or cell, of which the dimensions might be about eight feet long 
by five or six wide. 

After leaving Isabel for some time to enjoy alone this sur- 
prise, Geraldine found her kneeling before the crucifix, bathed 
in tears. 

“‘ These are tears of joy, I trust, at my progress thus far :” 
said our heroine, as Isabel arose and threw her arms round her 
neck. 

* How long have you slept on that dreadful little bed °” said 
Isabel. 

‘For several weeks,” replied Geraldine, ‘* but I began pru- 
dently and by degrees. At first I lay only one hour on this 
little bed, and took my actual night’s rest on my accustomed 
down pillows and French mattress ; but by the end of the first 
week, I found myself awaking from a good sleep on the straw 
bed, and now I am independent of any other.” 

“ But the weather is becoming intensely cold,” pleaded Isabel, 
‘and at the risk of life must you endure this unnecessary rigour ? 
If you intend to become a Sister of Charity, you need not 
uttempt the austerities of the contemplative orders, for the hard- 
ships of that life are sufficient, and more than sufficient, to 
satisfy your desire of mortification.” 

‘* I do not know that I shall become a Sister of Charity,” said 
Geraldine ; “on the contrary, I have many doubts on that sub- 
ject, and desire to know more of all the religious orders before 1 
decide.” 

‘‘ They are all good and holy,” observed the ‘* Convent girl.” 

‘¢ But the Benedictine order best of all,’ said Geraldine, 
smiling. 

‘* T am bound to think it one of the best,” replied Isabel, “as 
all must do who have been educated by those religious. The 
recluse, who educates others for the world, seems to me to be 
leading a most pious life.” 

“I have the highest respect,” said Geraldine, ‘for those 
who, having themselves abjured the world, can prepare others 
‘for it, without losing the spirit of their higher state.” 
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-** It is quite essential to the well-being of the Catholic body,” 
said Isabel, “‘that the females of the higher ranks should be 
educated in a manner suited to their station, without endanger- 
ing the far more important cause of piety: and for this end, how 
great a blessing is it that ladies of the same rank as their pupils 
should be called, by the grace of God, to devote themselves to 
this good work. They must possess great advantages over the 
most amiable and accomplished mistress of a boarding-school, 
whose mind is generally harassed by contending cares and 
anxieties ; and who with children or other relations dependent 
on her exertions, can give to her pupils but a divided heart. 
The nun, on the contrary, gives them her unremitting labours 
from the noblest and purest motives ; looking on them as sacred 
deposits, to be guarded from spot or blemish, and strengthened 
by precept and example for the dangers they are to encounter 
in the world, And how endearing is the tie,”’ continued Isabel, 
‘*thus furmed between the mistress and the pupil! Equals in 
birth and association, the experience of the former must be far 
more willingly received by her young listener than if she ex- 
horted from theory alone.” 

‘‘ Isabel,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ you speak with the eloquence of 
a vocation.” 

“No,” said Isabel, ‘I have no vocation at present but to 
eomfort you, my dearest friend.” 

. In which you respond most faithfully to the inspiration,” 
said Geraldine ; ‘‘ and may God reward you, for I cannot.” 

‘You must not think,” continued Isabel, “that I forget the 
merit of other orders devoted to tuition,—the Ursulines espe- 
cially.” 

“‘I believe your mind and charity expansive enough,” said 
Geraldine, ‘to see the merit of every order, and to admire with 
me their number and variety, among which the most opposite 
dispositions may find themselves suited ; and all unite to praise 
and glorify God, edify mankind, and secure their own salvation. 
Now, as much as I admire those orders which are devoted to 
education, I feel no direct sympathy with, but, on the contrary, 
the greatest repugnance to them. I cannot teach any thing fer 
the silly world I renounce; and to all that may be said respect- 
ing the accomplishments I possess, I reply, that I devote them 
to sacred subjects, and thereby offer them more directly to God. 
I have not the same, or indoed any, repugnance to teach the 
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poor, because the simple means are soon attained of enabling 
them to receive religious instruction, the imparting which could 
never weary me." 

‘‘ And yet,” said Isabel, ‘‘ the accomplishments you cannot 
bear to teach for the ‘silly world you renounce,’ might tend to 
glorify the Almighty by giving influence to the characters of 
your pupils. To those destined to mix in society, as at present 
constituted, they would extend the sphere of usefulness, by giv- 
ing lustre to example, and weight to precept, thus promoting 
God’s honour and their neighbour’s good. Much, I think, could 
be said on this subject,—the preparing the daughters of the 
higher Catholics for their arduous and important duties. ‘ Happy 
is the man,’ says a French poet, ‘to whom God grants a holy 
mother ;’ and surely, without the intellectual attainments that 
society demands, a Catholic wife in the present day would hardly 
realize the picture of the valiant woman in Proverbs, whose 
husband is honourable at the gates when he sitteth among 
senators. But if you have so great a repugnance to elegant 
tuition,” continued Isabel, ‘‘ and still have doubts respecting the 
order of charity, to which institute do you incline? surely not 
to the austere orders of Mount Carmel, La Trappe, or the Poor 
Clares ?"’ 

“‘ There is one convent of the Benedictines,” said Geraldine, 
‘‘ where, besides the duties of the choir, there is perpetual ado- 
ration before the blessed Sacrament, of an hour assigned in turn 
to each nun; and, instead of any school attached to the convent, 
they engage in every variety of work for the service of the altar. 
I have seen, in various parts of the kingdom, vestments and 
antipendiums beautifully embroidered by these religious; and 
the calm and holy contemplation of that convent strongly 
attracts me.” 

‘¢ But surely,” said Isabel, “ you would not there find sufficient 
mental occupation ; and the powers given you by God would lie 
dormant.” 

‘sHow could the powers of my mind lie dormant,” said 
Geraldine, “ when they would be exercised in the perpetual 
contemplation and praise of God ?” 

«But you would be comparatively useless to your oe 
creatures,” said Isubel. 

“ Why, aad ‘Convent girl,’”’ said Geraldine, ‘ig it you 
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who are talking like a Protestant, of the inutility of the Con- 
templative Orders! Never has a country been more spiritually 
prosperous than when its holy bands of contemplatives were im- 
ploring blessings on it; and well has it been said, that many a 
victory has been gained, less by the tactics of generals and 
valour of soldiers, than by the hands, raised like those of Moses, 
during the combat; and this is particularly applicable to the con- 
vent in question, where all their devotions and austerities are, 
besides securing their own salvation, devoted to the reconversion 
of England. I think, that instead of any more Reformation 
meetings, that party had far better burn down this convent, and 
stop the prayers of its community, as the best means of impeding 
the present rapid spread of Catholicity.” 

“ Indeed, I do not think the contemplative orders useless to 
their fellow-creatures,” said Isabel, “for I trust much more to 
prayer than to action; but, I think with you, that different 
orders are for different minds. ‘To those whom God calls to the 
wholly contemplative life, He has imparted a peculiar grace ; to 
those destined for a union of the active and contemplative, He 
also gives the required powers, and to the wholly active-——” 

‘* Spare me, Isabel,” interrupted Geraldine, seating herself, 
and folding her hands together, ‘the very mention of a life of 
perpetual motion makes me feel as though I could kneel in the 
sanctuary for ever.” 

‘¢I should not have said wholly,” but “more active,” said 
Isabel, smiling, “for in no religious order is there the ‘ perpetual 
motion’ you dread. The Sisters of Charity during their 
noviciate, make daily an hour and a half meditation, an hour of 
spiritual reading, besides other sacred duties: and after their 
profession, have their allotted times of spiritual refreshment, in 
visita to the Blessed Sacrament, Meditation, Examens, Rosary, 
and other prayers. They have also a strict rule of silence, ex- 
cept. for two hours in the day, besides their annual, monthly, and 
other spiritual retreats, and who was it,” continued Isabel, “ raised 
enthusiasm even in my sluggish feelings, by ber glowing picture 
of the daughters of St Vincent, and has so often told me, that 
she could not die happy, until she had fulfilled all the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy 2” 

‘It was J,” cried Geraldine; ‘I felt and still feel, that how- 
ever holy may be the prayers, and acceptable the austerities, of 
the contemplative orders, to none are there such sure promises 
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given as to those who serve Christ in the suffering members of 
his mystical body ; for to those expressly will He say, ‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world: for I was hungry, and you 
gave me to eat; thirsty, and you gave me to drink; naked, and 
you clothed me; sick and in prison, and you came unto me. 
Verily I say unto you, that, inasmuch as you did it unto the 
least of my brethren, you did it unto me.’” 

“ And how is it possible,” said Isabel, “ that with the strong 
impressions in favour of this order, you can think of any other?” 

*“< Because,” said Geraldine, *‘ on the other hand, I remember 
those equally encouraging words, ‘ But one thing is needful, and 
Mary hath chosen that better part which shall not be taken from 
her.’ ” 

** Indeed, it would be hard to decide,” said Isabel, “ between 
the two blessed sisters.” 

«’ And for that reason,” said Geraldine, ‘I wish there were 
an order in which these two states of life were united, and why 
should not that be? In the cloistered orders, the active duties 
of the community occupy several hours of the day; and why 
should it be supposed, that these duties being out of the en- 
closure, for instance, at the hospitals, prisons, and private dwel- 
lings of the poor, should render them incompatible with those of 
the choir ?”’ 

‘* Isabel,” cried she, suddenly, with all the animation of ear- 
lier days, ‘I must found an order, for, notwithstanding the 
number and variety in the Church, I find no one that exactly 
combines all that my heart desires.” 

Isabel, who watched the change in her friend’s countenance, 
and therefore wished to prolong the subject, replied, smiling, 
‘* that she should like a sketch of this order, for, that she could 
not imagine how one institute could combine all the desires of 
any heart, especially such a heart as Geraldine’s.” 

‘¢ This institute,” said Geraldine, ‘‘shall be a union of the 
active and contemplative life. In the former I will adopt all that 
is effected by the blessed Sisters of Charity, and in the latter the 
ehoir office, and several other duties of the cloistered orders. 
I have been frequently with Lady Winefride to the convent 
where dear Angela is now first-class mistress of the young ladies’ 
school. If she can combine the active duties of tuition with the 
long divine office, why should not my nuns attend the hospitule 
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and private dwellings of the poor at regular hours? Now, let 
us return to the library, and I will give you a written sketch of 
what I mean, and I will make you so fur satisfied with my plans, 
as to feel within you the stirrings of u vocation, which, however, 
must not advance too rapidly, and outstrip me who am fettered 
by obedience to father Bernard.” 

Had Geraldine been aware at this time of all that had passed 
between Mr Bernard and De Grey during their last interview, 
she would have found it still more difficult to refrain from decid. 
ing on the order she hoped either to join or to found; but Mr 
Bernard, in the present state of her feelings, which were still 
jarred and excited by the terror and grief she hud sustained, 
would not mention anything that might bias them too strongly ; 
and while, like Isabel, he encouraged her to think of the 
religious life as that to which God visibly called her, he had in- 
duced her to keep her mind, if possible, from any determined 
preference. During the raging of the cholera in Elverton, 
mentioned in the opening of this narrative, Mr Bernard had 
applied to a congregation of Sisters of Charity in France, called 
the “ Daughters of Saint Joseph,” for three of their members, to 
assist him, Those selected by the mother-superior were English 
women, and on their return to France, one of them had informed 
Mr Bernard, that sliould he ever establish an institute of their 
kind in Elverton, her sisters and herself would join it, having 
always hoped to return to their native country, where their 
labours would be doubly required, aud like all these pious Sisters 
in France, being bound to their congregation only by yearly 
vows. Since that period Mr Bernard had been constantly 
cherishing the hope, that the time would come when a convent 
for religious sisters, devoted to the sick and ignorant poor, should 
arise, as the chapel and priest's house had done, within the ruins 
of the abbey ; and in the mean time, several pious and benevolent 
ladies had given him their services amongst the poor at Elverton, 
with the promise of an entire dedication of themselves to thia 
life when a regular order should be established. 

De Grey, aware tbat his friend and pastor had this convent 
much at heart, often conversed with him on the subject, and on 
the eventful evening rezounted, he spoke more decidedly of his 
own feelings as connected with it. ‘ These Abbey lands,” suid 
he, ‘‘ were given by my ancestor Arthur de Grey, in perpetuity, 
ta the monks of the Cistercian order here established, in the 
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reign of Henry the Second. At the revolt against the Church, 
these lands were parcelled out to lay apostates, together with 
all that the Abbey afforded of treasure and relics. You well 
know how I returned thanks to God, that, with the remnant of 
my hereditary fortune, I was enabled to purchase, seven years 
ayo, this sacred spot from the corporation of the town, and 
that, but for the long contested struggle for the property left to 
ine by my uncle, Mr Richmond, I should long since have aided 
you in the re-establishment of a religious order within these 
walls. A thickly populated country is now around us, and other 
circumstances make it advisable that an active order of women 
should succeed to the learned contemplatives of Saint Bernard. 
You have reasoned me into the belief that I am not to be left 
the desolated being I expected, and if, indeed, I am still to re- 
tain the wife I have been given grace to resign, I can only 
spare from my fortune sufficient for the erection of the building; 
but if this mysterious impression prove true, and I be left a 
widower, then rely on a foundation for your community. Last 
of my race, I require no more than the little estate of the Moat 
while living, and to lie when dead in the vault beneath this 
Abbey.” 

Mr Bernard did not intend to conceal eventually this conver- 
sation from the widowed Geraldine, but merely to delay impart- 
ing it to her until her mind should have regained strength suffi- 
cient to hold the balance equul, while he should represent to her 
the sign, which, in this spontaneous wish of her husband’s, seemed 
to him to be given her, that she should accomplish the good 
work De Grey had projected. This silence on the part of Mr 
Bernard was caused likewise by conscientious and delicate feelings, 
which led him to avoid even the appearance of working on a 
mind and heart rendered by grief susceptible of every religious 
impression. 

At the expiration of the first year of her widowhood, Geral- 
dine wrote to the superiors of those convents to whieh she had 
been invited, accepting the hospitality offered her, and she 
would fain have taken her friend Isabel with her, but the cau- 
tious convent girl would not expose herself to the reputation or 
even suspicion of a vocation, with all its consequences ; and our 
heroine therefore began her journey with Jane Saunders for her 
companion, having promised Mr Bernard, that she would decide 
nothing, without first seeing or writing.to him. On the eve of 
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her journey, Geraldine had been put in possession of De Grey's 
wishes respecting the future convent in the Abbey, and had 
instantly dedicated to that purpose the fortune, which, by De 
Grey's murriage-settlement, had become hers. The communi- 
cation thus made occupied her mind greatly during her journey, 
and, notwithstanding her yearnings after a greater seclusion from 
the world, she felt willing to renounce this preference, could she 
but know that the life of a sister of charity was that to which 
God called her. Her first visit was to a convent, where the 
canonical hours of the divine office were chanted by a full choir 
of religious ; and Geraldine, with sympathetic feeling, recalled 
the sentiments of one, at once a theologian and a poet: 

‘‘ Let us contemplate in quiet meditation, the beauty and wis- 
dom of the solemn offices which were observed in the holy pre- 
cincts of the Catholic Church ;—the course, divine, universal, 
and, like the great operations of nature, extended over every 
part of the earth; for, by means of the monasteries, the celestial 
sounds were as familiar to the desert as tothe city. They were 
heard in the solemn depths of the forests, on the wildest moun- 
tain-pass, and were borne along with the shriek of the sea-birds 
over the ocean wave.’”* 

Most inspiring to Geraldine’s ear, and dear to her heart, were 
the sounds of matins, lauds, prime, the lesser hours, vespers and 
complin ; and most soothing to her was it to wander beneath the 
shade of venerable trees, and amidst the tangled copsewood of 
the wilderness that surrounded the convent, where no sounds 
broke on her solitude, save the distant clock, or bell, or the 
cawing of the rooks, which had established their numerous com- 
munity on the tops of the high beech trees. After some weeks 
thus spent, Geraldine asked her heart, whether the calm which 
now filled it, might not at length become stagnant, and whether 
the reaction of a naturally vigorous and dauntless mind, might 
not be to struggle and burst forth to active life again. She 
thought that she could safely answer ‘‘ No:” and after some 
farther information derived from the nuns, and some more weeks 
of doubt respecting the will of God concerning her, “ Here will 
I rest," thought she: ‘ why seek other convents, only to dis- 
tract my mind?” I find in this ancient order, the especial com- 
memoration of my blessed Saviour's sufferings ; and for one who 
—s to sii herself from the glare of this world’s notice and 

® “ Mores Catholici,”’ ; 
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applause, can there be a fitter motto than, ‘ Here lies she, who, 
dead to all things, lives to God.’” Our heroine accordingly 
wrote to Mr Bernard, that she believed herself called to an entire 
surrender of herself, even to relinquishing the spot where lay the 
mortal remains of her husband and the order he had preferred; 
which she was the more willing to resign, as she thought she had 
all her life received too much of the applause of the world, and 
in the order likely to be established in the Abbey, she should 
still be exposed to it. She also the same day signified to the 
mother-prioress her desire to be admitted to the order, and, in a 
few days, presented her petition in chapter and was accepted. 
The day fixed for receiving her as postulant, was in the following 
week, and Geraldine considered that she had now chosen her 
temporal home, in foretaste of that which was eternal. 

That night, having retired as usual to her room in the out- 
quarters, she -was kneeling in prayer in her oratory, when sud- 
denly a voice—whether to the external ear, or deeply sounding 
in her heart, she knew not—thus spoke: ‘* Sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me not.”” Awe, mingled with terror and anguish, 
filled the heart of Geraldine, as it responded, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” The voice uttered no more, but had she 
not been favoured by sufficient indication of the will of God? 
No sleep visited her that night,—the only means by which she 
calmed the continued agitation and actual pain of her heart, 
was, by the resolution to leave her present abode on the morrow, 
and follow the blessed invitation of her Lord Jesus Christ. 

The morning at length came, and with it more deliberation: 
at the earliest possible hour, Geraldine sought the confessional 
of Father Laurence. She related what had passed; adding, 
**T would willingly come also for your parting blessing, Father, 
for, were I to yield to my feelings, I should leave this place 
to-day.” 

After a pause, as was his wont, the gentle voice of Father 
Laurence put this question: ‘‘ When you heard or felt those 
words, did they bring calm or agitation to your soul?” 

‘‘ They produced the greatest possible agitation,” replied 
Geraldine. 

** Then, I think,” said Father Laurence, “that we may 
strongly suspect them ~ come from the enemy, for the ee 
brings calm and peace.” . 

«¢ But, Father,” said Geraldine, ‘how could the words fail to 
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agitate me, when they were to recall me to my real vocation, 
and upbraided me for deserting it? shall I remain weeping in 
the sepulchre, when my risen Lord bids me follow him ?” 

‘* The motives which induced you,” said Father Laurence, 
‘Sto seek seclusion in preference to joining an order which 
receives so much the applause of men, were pure, and in the 
spirit of Him who desired to be despised of men. I do not 
pronounce on this voice as coming from the enemy, but I give 
you this advice, do not recede from the step you have actually 
taken here, till some proof be given you, that Almighty God 
has other designs for you. Rest assured, He will make evident 
to you His blessed will, in a manner you cannot mistake: loss of 
health, incapacity for the duties, rejection by the community, 
something like these will occur, to meke plain to you the blessed 
will of God.” 

Geraldine submitted ; for, although deeply convinced that the 
voice was divine, yet she remembered, that the obedience of St 
Theresa, to her spiritual guide, under still more trying circum- 
stances, was highly acceptable to God; and she felt assured, 
that if she were submissive to the spiritual authority placed over 
her, He would make clear to Father Laurence, whether she were 
destined to serve Him by a life of contemplation and austerities, 
or by labours of love towards the suffering members of His 
mystical body. 

With this firm hope, and casting aside all solicitude, our 

heroine began the trial of her new duties. For awhile, all 
prospered, and she had conquered the first difficulties of her new 
life, when, as if to prove the more clearly to herself and her 
spiritual director, that she could do nothing but in the path 
designed for her, Geraldine lost, too rapidly to be mistaken, her 
health, her eapacity, her energy, her zeal ; in fact, all the powers 
of mind and body bestowed on her, to fulfil another vocation. 
- She had now the consent, nay, more, the recommendation, 
of Father Laurence to depart, and to think no more of any 
cloistered order. Her duty was to return to the world for a 
time, to re-establish her health, but he did not pronounce 
whether as a secular or a religious,—he believed her destined to 
serve and glorify God. 

4* I see that Almighty God has graciously signified to you 
the part of bis vineyard in which you are to serve him,” said 
Lady Winefride, who, on our heroine's return to her home, had 
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once more become her guest. ‘ You made the renunciation of 
this home, of the father who had resumed his claims on you, of 
the cherished scenes also of your earthly love, and the tomb 
where it sleeps for ever: and having done this, God gives back 
the oifering, and you are bound to retain it, and to forget that 
you ever wished to lead a life different from that in which you 
have given such edification during the life of your lamented 
husband. All your duties are immediately around you; and, 
as ‘ the widow indeed’ of the early Church, you may fully con- 
secrate yourself to God, and become the benefactress of the 
future convent near you, without deserting the parent whose 
declining years will require your duty and your love.” 

Thus spoke the pious and experienced Lady Winefride, and 
she spoke only as she had acted; for in early life, having lost 
the object of her choice, and having no call to the religious life, 
she had filled a post which, although not in general recommended 
by the Catholic clergy, was in her case not considered by her 
director as one of too much liberty and self-indulgence—that 
of a maiden lady in the world. Many had reason to bless the 
divine Providence which had led and fixed in this post a being 
so benevolent, and endowed with strength of mind to execute 
the plans her heart conceived. 

Geraldine listened with respect to all that Lady Winefride 
could urge to detain her in her home, and resolved to take no 
step from it, that should not be obviously pointed out to her by 
the Almighty hand that had brought her back to its long-tried 
sphere of usefulness. There were times, also, in which her now 
delicate and suffering frame seemed to authorize the advice now 
given her, to think no more of the religious vows. In these 
hours of sickness and despondency, her faithful Isabel again’ 
watched, like a spirit of love, around her couch; and laid up, 
unconsciously perhaps, a store of rich blessings for herself 
hereafter. 

Mr Bernard had welcomed our heroine back with joy unmixed 
with surprise, for to him, the light hovered over and revealed 
the scene of her future life; nor was it dimmed either by the 
retueo of General Carrington, and the affectionate re-union of 
father and daughter, nor by the gradual admission of friends and 
acquaiatances, whom, for her father’s sake, she again consented 
toa receive. 

Mr Bernard knew, that deep in Geraldinc’s heart was the 
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desire perfectly to fulfil the will of God, and that, when once 
made known to her, there would be instant and joyful compliance. 
He also knew, that notwithstanding the wise arguments of her 
Catholic friends, and his own silence, she felt that in her present 
mode of life, although she might fulfil the duties of charity, and 
hope to hear the blessed invitation promised to those who per- 
form them for Christ’s sake, yet she would be withholding that 
which she had once freely offered—the conformity to His chosen 
life on earth. She would be rich while He was poor: caressed, 
while He was despised: in liberty and authority, while He be- 
came obedient even to the death of the cross, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Farewell! 
Ye limpid streams and floods 
Farewell! 
Brighter scenes J seek above, 
In the realms of peace ud love, 
Jephiha's Daughter. 


Tue second year of Geraldine’s widowhood was now drawing 
to its close. The convent, to the erection of which, ail the 
Catholics, but especially a pious lady of rank, of the neighbour- 
hood, had contributed, was nearly completed, when the supposed 
visionary scheme of an order, such as she had described to Isabei, 
was made known to her by Mr Bernard, not only as the one 
chosen by the Bishop of the diocese for the sisters of the abbey, 
but also as that to which he believed her called by Almighty 
God, for his glory, her own sanctification, and the spiritual and 
temporal benefit of her suffering fellow-creatures. This was we 
order of our blessed Lady of Mercy, founded under this ancient 
religious title by an Irish lady, who had become at tne sumef 
time the mother-superior of the first convent of the order. 
Geraldine received this intelligence with joy and gratitude, au 

when she had listened to every detail which Mr Bernard coutu 
give her, said, smiling, ‘1 am happy to imitate that hory man 
who for years had been endeavouring to form a congregattur us 
religious men’ who should ‘be missionaries, teachers, and aivines, 
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-—but when he heard that Saint Ignatius had founded the ‘ So- 
ciety of Jesus,’ blessed God that another had been found more 
worthy to accomplish that good work for the greater glory of 
God! And now,” added she, “let there be no more delay, but, 
during my father’s visit to his Yorkshire estates, let me at once 
take the step he is aware I contemplate, and let me save both 
him and myself a parting which is inevitable.” 

To this Mr Bernard consented, provided our heroine would 
write soon enough to enable her father to see, or at least to write 
to, her before her departure. 

From the real joy with which Geraldine had at length heard 
from her spiritual director the words, ‘* Your hour is come,” she 
anticipated not the conflict which was still in store for her. Yet, 
when the letter was written to General Carrington, the closing ex- 
pression of filial love and gratitude caused her so much emotion, 
that having seuled and despatched it, she left the house unseen by 
Isabel, to wander alone through the grounds. It was the seasou 
and the time of evening described in our opening chapter, and as 
our heroine stood on the high terrace, and looked over the river, 
valley, and distant hills, her heart swelled as though it must break. 
Her early childhood arose before her, asshe turned toeach familiar 
scene, when, loving and beloved, soft words and sweet caresses nurs 
tured the cherished object of a mother’s love. O! pure unequulled 
love, if aught on earth can be thus termed, this—this alone can 
claim it: and yet there have been souls, who, feeling thus in ten- 
derest gratitude, have yet been called to break this fondest tie, by 
that mysterious voice, unheard by all save her who fain wonld hear 
it not, yet cannot resist to follow it. This agony was spared to 
Geraldine ; her mother slept in Christ ere her young heart had 
known a love beyond, or she had learned to say, ‘‘ Eternal rest vive 
unto her, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon her.” Inthis 
hour it was, her father caused the struggle she had believed was 
passed, and as she continued gazing on the inheritance which lay in 
rich yet placid beauty before her, the desertion ofhis only child seem- 
ed doubly cruel, and an inward conflict arose, so far more violent 
than any she had yet experienced, that in agony she groaned aloud, 
and partly roused by the sounds, fled from the terrace, and uncon- 
sciously took one of the walks which led to the avenue of entrange 
from the park. In this avenue appeared, advancing from the 
house, the boy and pony whose office was to convey the letters to 
und ‘from the post ; and are her eye caught the leather bug, 

21 
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she resolved to secure the letter which had thus by seeming accid- 
ent been returned to her. The boy alighted, and unstrapped the 
bag; but Geraldine had forgotten that the key was in the charge 
of the steward, and its duplicate at the post office. The pony, 
however, required no spur to urge his return, and our heroine re- 
inained with the bag lying at her feet. A considerable time elaps- 
ed before she aguin saw the young messenger, for the steward had 
gone forth for his evening walk. He, however, had been found, 
the key was produced, and our heroine, unlocking the bag, regain- 
ed the letter. She looked long and earnestly at the seal, then at 
the address,—again placed her finger on the seal, when at length, 
hastily replacing the letter in the bag, which she lucked, she bid the 
boy make what speed he could, and turned from the avenue into 
another part of the pleasure-grounds. “ Oh God, I thank thee,” 
cried she, “that thou wert present with me during this tempta- 
tion, when having ‘ put ny hand to the plough,’ 1 was looking 
back—was leaving thee sorrowfully, because I had ‘ large posses- 
sions ;’ was returning to ‘bury my father,’ remembering not that 
every one that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for thy name's sake, shall re- 
ceive an hundredfold, and shall possess life everlasting.”” Geral- 
dine resolved, as she slowly pursued her walk, to banish from her 
mind all solicitude respecting the inheritance she was about to re- 
nounce, casting all her care on God, who would provide: and she 
also resolved to hasten the time for her departure to the convent 
in , where she and two of her friends and sister penitents 
ot Father Bernard were to make their noviciate. She had re- 
gained the terrace at a part whence the view was almost panora- 
mic, but which was now veiled in the deepened shadows of even- 
ing. “ Rest ever thus in shade,”’ cried she, ‘‘ to my weaned eyes, 
ye scenes of earth,—farewell ! farewell!’ And now, turning to 
the side where the Abbey hill intercepted the boundless view, 
she bent her steps slowly towards the house, when she perceived 
along the pathway which led from the Abbey, a figure advancing 
towards the terrace. Why did our heroine, in that hour of deep- 
ening gloom, remain to watch that form? Why did her heart 
throb, with mingled terror and joy? Her feet were rooted to 
the earth, as in a dream; her brain reeled. ‘* What! had he in- 
deed returned from the land of spirits, and for what purpose ? 
was it to direct her future path >” The figure ascended the turf 
steps of the terrace, and Geraldine had just, by an expiring effort 
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of strength, made the sign of the cross, wheu she was addressed 
by the stranger, in tones which spoke to her of years gone by, 
but which remained but vaguely in her memory. She scarcely 
knew what was said to her, but her previous emotion being calm- 
ed, by the presence of a person indifferent to her, she regained 
all the calm dignity of her manner, and requested to know the 
motive for the present visit of a stranger. 

** Lady de Grey,” spoke this once familiar voice, ‘‘ 1 perceive 
that I am forgotten, but my memory has been more retentive, and 
enables me to recognise, after a lapse of years, the ‘ Geraldine of 
my early dreams.’ ” 

The peculiar pronunciation of her name, left Geraldine no 
longer in doubt. ‘ Don Carlos Duago,” replied she, “I do re- 
member you, and much regret, that my father, General Carring- 
ton, is from home, for he would have welcomed you with his wont- 
ed hospitality.” 

‘“‘T am aware of his absence,” said Don Carlos, ‘‘in fact, I have 
seen him, and have his sanction for paying my respects to you.” 

‘“‘] regret,” said Geraldine, ‘* that I cannot supply his place in 
bidding you welcome to the Hall. 1 amon the eve of an impor- 
tant journey, and full of thoughts respecting it.” 

“You are proud, Lady de Grey,” said Don Carlos, “so an 
I; nevertheless, having your tather’s wishes on my side, I may, 
without intrusion, enter this once hospitable door, and for half au 
hour, madam, for I ask no more, speak to you on a subject which 
will interest you far more than you are at present disposed to be- 
lieve possible.”’ 

‘¢ To-morrow,” replied Geraldine, ‘‘ I will take care to be at 
leisure at what ever hour you may appoint, but to-night I can 
receive no visitor.” 

“It is later than I intended,” said Don Carlos, “but I was 
detained on my journey, and again wasted time in being my own 
guide from the town ; 1 had not calculated on the alterations that 
would occur in these well-remembered grounds during thirteen 
years of absence. To-morrow, then—but name your hour, ma 
cam.” 

Geraldine did so, and Don Curlos, leaving the terrace, took 
the direction of the avenue which led towards Elverton, while 
our heroine, on re-entering the house, escaped to her room, and to 
her bed, but not to sleep. 

The morrow came, and at the appointed hour Geraldine re- 
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ceived Don Carlos in the library, where, according to her express 
wish, Isabel remained ut work. In his hand he led a beautiful 
boy of about five years old, whom, from the striking likeness to 
himself, Geraldine concluded to be his son, and of whom therefore 
she took no notice. 

“ Whatever personal interest, madam,” said Don Carlos, “ | 
may have in thus soliciting an interview, it is held in subjection 
to a sterner duty, and it is with reference to this duty that I now 
request to hear from your own lips the truth of the report, that 
you have renounced the intention of leaving the world to enter 
religion 2” 

«‘[ have not renounced that intention,” said Geraldine, * al- 
though ill health has compelled its delay.” 

‘* And you can willingly leave this home,” said Don Curlos, 
‘* these estates, this tenantry? You can forget that you were 
once heiress of Elverton Manor ?” 

“ This dwelling on the worldly prosperity which surrounds 
me,” said our heroine, *‘ does, I confess, surprise me, in one who 
was wont to glory in hereditary kindred with the Teresas, the 
Elizabeths, and other saints of Spain and Portugal ; those saints 
who trampled on all the world holds glorious, to attain a heavenly 
crown !”’ 

*¢ You have remembered, then,” said Don Carlos, ‘‘ my youth 
ful piety. All is not quite forgotten of those confiding days?” 

‘* | purpose,” continued Geraldine, ‘* by the blessing of God, 
to leave this place to-morrow, never to re-enter it, until, in the 
religious garb, and as the consecrated spouse of Christ, I kneel 
by my futher’s dying bed.” 

‘«‘ These holy and elevated feelings,” said Don Carlos, “ remove 
many painful difficulties in my path, while they place others in 
my way.” 

‘¢[ do not understand you, Don Carlos,” said Geraldine, 
rising. ‘I have replied with candour to your many unexpected 
inquiries, and must now hope thut you are satisfied.”’ 

‘* Stop, madam !" said Don Carlos, as our heroine was moving 
to the door ; “ It is no sickly love-tale 1 have to tell, but a manly 
struggle with adversity, and with wrongs that heaven alone can 
teach me to forgive. The time has come when justice shall be 
done to me and mine, but | cannot forget the feeling due to her 
who now must be the sufferer.” 

** Be but as candid as 1 have been,” said Geraldine mtca 
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surprised. ‘ What can affect her who has given herself to 
God >” 

“‘ During your residence in Rome,” said Don Carlos, ‘ you 
visited the monastery of ——?” 

“© I did so,” said Geraldine. 

*¢ And you there saw one who was sheltered in that holy re- 
treat for a while—a Spanish lady ?” said he. 

‘<T can never forget the interesting being I there met,” replied 
Geraldine. 

‘¢ Had you ever seen her before ?” inquired Don Carlos. 

‘* Never |” replied she, more and more astonished at these ques- 
tions. 

‘* Did you never think you were watched at the palazzo?” 

‘¢ T did think I was an object of great interest to a lady there,” 
replied Geraldine, of whom I could never obtain more than a 
passing glimpse. When I met the beautiful Beatrice de Men- 
doza at the monastery, it struck me that the face was the same, 
but I discarded the idea as too visionary.’ 

‘“¢ It was, however, true,” said Don Carlos, “and at the time, 
madam, you saw Beatrice de Mendoza, she was the wife of 
General Carrington. Yes, the wife of your father, though not 
at that time mother of the boy who claims from you a sister's 
love.” 

A sudden light broke on Geraldine. She turned to the noble 
child, who stood near her, and then looked inquiringly at Don 
Carlos. 

*‘ Ferdinand,” said he, ‘‘ kneel down and ask that lady’s bless- 
ing ;” but before the boy could obey, Geraldine had caught him 
in her arms and blessed him. 

Tears glistened in the dark eyes of the Spaniard. ‘* You do 
not ask me, madam,” said he, ‘‘ what is the tie between that 
child and me ?”’ 

‘* His mother is, I conclude, your sister,” said Geraldine. 

*‘ She is so,” returned Don Curlos ; ‘and, as is customary in 
Spain, has ever borne our mother’s name, in preference to that 
of § Duago.’” 

* And why—why has there been this secrecy,” cried our 
heroine, ‘‘ why have we not known and loved each other, and 
why has my father deputed another to bring my brother to my 
arms p” 

Fire flashed from the eyes of Don Carlos. * Why! well may 
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you inquire ‘why’ the high-born and virtuous Donna Beatrice 
Mendoza has been for nine years an unacknowledged wife, while 
the brother, who would ill have brooked such concealment, was 
suffered to languish imprisoned by his own treacherous country- 
men, and when set free, soothed and silenced by the mention of 
his English love, and led to hope that she might yet be won—” 

‘* Stop !” cried our heroine, remembering that the young Ferdi- 
nand was intelligent enough to understand all that was suid. ‘I 
will hear no more, till it is my father’s own wish to relate to me 
his further history. It suffices to me at present to have found 
this little treasure,” and she again pressed the boy to her bosom. 

‘* You are to give me all this fine house and park, and a pony, 
and a pencil, and a great deal of money, and a knife that will cut, 
and a watch that will tick,” said Ferdinand, in admirable English. 
«* Will you give me all this ?”” 

‘*T will give you the pony, and the pencil, and the knife, and 
the watch directly,” said Geraldine, “but the tine house and 
the park are not mine to give, they belong to your father and 
mine. He will soon bring you here to live, and you can then 
ride your pony about the park.” 

Shall you ride about with me?’ 

“No,” said Geraldine, “ I am going away to-morrow.” 

** Shall you come back again ?”’ 

‘* No, my little brother,” said she: “‘ 1am going to beanun; 
do you know what that means ?” 

*¢ Yes,” said he, ‘*a nun is a woman in black, who loves God.” 

‘* And do you love him, Ferdinand >” 

‘¢ Sometimes,” said he. 

*¢ Why do you not love him always ?” 

‘* Because it makes me tired,” said he. ‘I thought you were 
going to give me a watch, and all the other things ?” 

‘¢So I am,” said Geraldine, and she became during the next 
half hour completely occupied in supplying the various demands 
of this little idol, and succeeded in making him quite happy. 

‘* But I expected to see a prettier sister,” said he; “ my uncle 
said I should find a beautiful sister—and now you do look prettier, 
that your cheeks are red, and that you laugh.” 

‘ Ferdinand,” said she, “ when you say your prayers, will you 
say, ‘O God, bless my sister Geraldine ?’ ” 

Twill,” said he. 

‘© And when I am a nun, will you be a good and dutiful boy 
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to your father, and love him, and pray for him, and try to make 
him as happy as [ am making you now ?” 

** J will,” said Ferdinand. 

‘* And will you be kind to the poor people who live near this 
park, and give them money, and food, and clothes, and all that 
they want ?” 

“T cannot give them my knife,” said he, ‘‘ nor anything that 
I want myself, but they can have what I do not want.” 

‘*If you give to the poor only what you do not want, God 
will not love you,” said Geraldine: but Ferdinand spread his 
dimpled hands on all his treasures. Our heroine continued, how- 
ever, to plead so movingly in behalf of the suffering poor, and 
enforced so effectually the principle on which this charity was to 
be exercised, that, to her infinite joy and thanksgiving, the 
treasures were rclinquished one by one, till at length, with a 
burst of grief, the pony was also resigned, and he exclaimed, 
‘* You know I can walk to God !” 

The post-chaise that was to bear the little Ferdinand back to 
his present home now drove to the door, before either of the 
party were aware of the hour. Amongst the treasures which he 
had selected, was a book which had belonged to De Grey, but 
which, not having been packed up with those presented either 
to the priest’s house or convent, was lying on the table. Its 
white vellum binding caught his cye, and with pertinacious 
adherence to his own choice, he liked no other book recommended 
to him, half so well. Geraldine, breathing a fervent prayer that 
the noble and chivalrous qualities of the author and of the late 
possessor, might adorn the breast of her brother, gladly bestowed 
on him the ‘* Broad Stone of Honour,” and having kept nothing 
from the child for the poor, but a purse of coins she had previ- 
ously given him, held him locked in her arms for some time, be- 
fore she felt able to resign in her turn this newly found treasure, 
and suffer him to be lifted to the chaise, in which sat Iago, the 
General's confidential servant. 

Don Carlos returned to the room where Geraldine was stand- 
ing by the window, and closing the door, urged, in respectful 
but energetic terms, his hope, that she might consent to remain 
in the domestic circle about to surround her. He spoke of the 
strength and tenderness of ber father’s regard for her, of the ex- 
alted sentiments entertained by his sister cf the being she had so 
long and ardently desired to know, of the new tie of a orother 
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whom she loved without a feeling of jealousy, and lastly of him- 
self, his career of sorrow and adversity, and the hope he enter- 
tained, that he might, in time, revive in her heart the interest 
which he proudly felt he had been the first to inspire. 

To the first part of Don Carlos’ arguments, Geraldine replied 
by earnest assurances of the joy and thankfulness she felt towards 
Heaven, that the decline of her father’s days would be cheered 
by domestic affection, and begged that he would convey these 
sentiments to his sister, ‘‘ with this pledge of their sincerity,” 
added she, placing a sealed packet in his hand, for Donna Bea- 
trice, which was a miniature of herself. ‘* For me,'’ added she, 
“these earthly ties and affections are passed, never to be recalled : 
the remembrance even of them is lost in the glorious future, and 
were | to prolong this interview, Don Carlos, it would only give 
you pain.” Some time, however, passed, before Don Carlos 
could be convinced that she had irrevocably chosen to live for 
God alone, for he had gained courage from her omitting to plead, 
against him, the memory of De Grey ; but this omission had been 
caused solely by the higher impediment of her heavenly espousals ; 
which superseded all other considerations ; but for that all en- 
grossing feeling, she might in truth have said— 

** Gin living worth could win mg heart, 
You should na plead in vain, 


But in the darksome grave ‘tis laid, 
Never to rise again,” 


At length Don Carlos joined his impatient charge ; and Geral- 
dine resting her head on the seat of the window near her, re- 
mained immoveable and in silence, during hours of thought con- 
nected with the extraordinary disclosures just made to her. 

The journey took place on the following day to the Convent of 
N——, where the meeting is described, in the frst chapter of 
this volume, between our heroine and Angela de Grey, called in 
religion Sister Mary Joseph. The events we have recorded, 
and much of the mental history, having been related, and some 
hours of pure enjoyment spent in each other’s society, the ap- 
pointed hour at length arrived for Geraldine to rejoin her comm 
panions, and to pursue her journey. 

‘¢ Farewell, dear Angela,” said she, “« farewell in this world, 
We are not as those who sorrow without hope ; for if Ibe faith. 
fal to the grace vouchsafed me, we shull meet as sister spousos 
of the heuvenly King, to follow Him whithersoever He geeth.” 
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‘May Almighty God for ever bless you, my dear and exalted 
friend,” said Angela. ‘‘ I did not expect to feel either this meet- 
ing, or this parting, so much as I have done; I will not regret 
however this discovery of my weakness, but rejoice in the 
humiliation.” 

‘‘ Shall we indeed not see you ever again, Lady de Grey :” 
suid one of the nuns, who accompanied our heroine to the care 
riage. ‘* You are not to keep enclosure, therefore perhaps you 
will some day visit us again ?” 

‘“‘ The Sisters of Mercy,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ quit their loved 
enclosure, at the call of mercy and charity alone. They make 
no journeys of recreation. Once returned to the scene of my 
duties at Elverton, I leave it not ; so let us part willingly in the 
body, to meet constantly in spirit at the throne of grace. Let 
me entreat you to remember me, in frequent prayer !” 

Oue more embrace from Angela, and the friends mutually sur- 
rendered the creature for the service of the Creator. 

On arriving at her father’s house in Berkeley-square, Geral]- 
dine found a note from Mr Bernard, followed soon after by a 
visit from himself, stating that the two ladies who were to ac- 
company her to —— » had begged for some days’ delay, be- 
fore they should join her in London, and that he had promised 
for her, that she would consent to wait for them, and pass the 
leisure evenings, which this delay would give her, with his friend 
and benefactress, the Baroness de M—. 

Geraldine had much to communicate to her reverend friend, 
respecting the disclosure of Don Carlos; but she suspected, as 
she told her tale, that Mr Bernard had partly, if not fully, known 
the ties which General Carrington had formed ; and he now con. 
gratulated her on the comfort it must afford her, to feel released 
from all responsibility respecting his future happiness. “See,” 
continued Mr Bernard, “ the tender care of Almighty God over 
you, and his indulgence for your weakness. He has permitted 
you, by the assistance of his grace, to make him the free offering 
of all that you believed you held in prospect, as well as in pos- 
seasion, and allows you to feel all the joy, which that generous 
surrender brings the heart. In the sight of men, perhaps, you 
will retire from the world because you have ceased to be a great 
heiress, but in the sight of God, you leave it in the purity of a 
devoted heart.” 

Geraldine would willingly have excused herself from the intre. 
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duction she had once so much wished, to the celebrated lady with 
whom Mr Bernard was now a guest, but at length consented to 
pass part of the following day with her ; a consent which produced 
from the Baroness that evening a note, or rather letter of thanks, 
written with all the warmth and spirit which characterized her, 
and at two o’clock on the following day, Mr Bernard called by 
appointment, and accompanied our heroine to the dwelling of 
that lady. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The good begun by thee, shall onward flow, 

In many a branching stream, and wider grow ; 

The seed, that, in these few and fleeting hours, 

Thy hands ungparing and unwearied sow, 

Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 

And yield thee fruits divine in heaven’s immortal bowers. 
Wilcox, 





Tue house of the Baroness de M was shabby, close, and 
dark ; and dullness seemed to pervade all that was visible. A 
gentleman, whom Mr Bernard greeted as a brother priest, was 
sole occupant of the drawing-rooms, excepting a little dog, who 
resented their entrance by every possible demonstration, and a 
large handsome cat, who with quiet dignity withdrew. Geral- 
dine sat on the soiled and ragged sofa, in spite of the dog, which 
the Rev. Mr Corbey endeavoured to pacify, while Mr Bernard 
hearing his name vociferated in shrill tones from an upper room, 
obeyed the summons, and after some minutes the sounds ap- 
prouched sufficiently near to distinguish their import. 

‘* Where is she,—the charming creature,—where is the cele- 
brated Lady de Grey? I must see her directly, Sir! Do you 
hear, Sir! Directly I say!” and the door flying open, from a 
vigorous push from without, a tall and erect old lady stood in the 
entrance, for a few instants in silence, taking a scrutinizing sur- 
vey of our beroine’s face and form, who on her part was moved 
to something of curiosity and interest, as she at Jength beheld the 
far-famed Baroness de M——-. She was dregsed in a long and 
tightly fitting black satin dress, over which hung a little cloak of 
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the same hue and material, surmounted by a full deep ruff, of 
white lace ; her cap corresponded with the ruff, and over it wus 
thrown a narrow black scarf. An artificial cluster of fair ringlets 
nearly concealed her small and half closed eyes, while her gracious 
and pleasing mouth smiled in evident content. 

‘*So you are Lady de Grey! Iam delighted with you! I 
have heard all your history,—people are crazy about you ; raving 
mad ; but that would not make me like you. I expected to see 
a fine, loud, talkative, pedantic woman, and you seein as soft us 
adove. I shall doat on you!” 

‘‘ T scarcely feel 1 am welcomed by astranger,” said Geraldine 
advancing, ‘* for with the countless multitude, I have learned to 
know the beneficent Baroness de M——.” 

‘* Ma’am, I have done a great deal of good. 1 have deprived 
myself of comforts to relieve the distressed. I have given to the 
just and the unjust, but I shall not get to heaven the more for all 
this, because I am so pleased with myself; my left hand is sure 
to know everything that my right hand does. But why think 
of myself when you are before ine, and my old friend Mr Ber- 
nard is come to me at last, and here is good Mr Corbey,— 
charming ! delightful! Mr Corbey, you must stay and dine with 
me. We shall then be a ‘ partie quarrée,’ which is perfection.” 

‘* T cannot accept your hospitality to-day, Baroness, but per- 
haps you will allow me to call at some future period.” 

‘* Sir, I never like priests to call merely, they are to make 
use of my house as they would of aninn. They must dine, Sir, 
and you must dine here to-morrow. I like your face, Sir. It 
is not handsome, but it is wise and benevolent, and I hear enough 
of you, Sir, from our good bishop, to make me highly esteem you. 
And now, my dear Lady de Grey, tell me how long you can 
stay? I like to know my fate at once.” 

‘I can remain until the evening,” replied Geraldine. 

‘‘ Ah, my dear, I expected you would stay with me until you 
left town, but you do not take to me as I do to you, or you 
would not be so base as to rob me of what is mine by promise, 
your delightful society. And so, my dear ma’am, your father 
is a Catholic, but a poor one, however, I fear. He is governed 
by human respect. I knew him before you were born. He ad- 
mired me vastly. A fine martial figure, looking as if he would 
bear down all before him ; and yet he is afraid, I understand, ef 
supporting the truths he believes,” 
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“‘I wish you good day, Baroness,” said Mr Corbey, wishing 
to interrupt this thinking aloud, which he feared would wound 
Lady de Grey. 

‘* Good bye, Sir,”’ said the Baroness, ‘* but look in upon us this 
evening, if you can; ‘au revoir ace soir.’ There, Sir! I give 
you the refrain of a beautiful little French song. Do you sing, 
my dear ma'am? but why do I ask? 1 see, by your whole air, 
that you possess every accomplishment and every grace, without 
being handsome. Now, that was just my own case. 1 was 
never beuutiful, ma’am, but I had all the effect of a beauty, be- 
cause I had grace and spirit. Come, Sir,” to Mr Bernard, who 
had retired to a corner, with his breviary, ‘* mind your office, and 
don't be listening to my charms, for, 

* Green leaves all turn yellow, yellow, yellow.’ 

“Pray, Lady de Grey, do you know why I wear this little 
cloak? I will tell you, as I told the bishop, when he asked me 
the reason: ‘my lord,’ said I, ‘ because I have this day as fine a 
figure as I ever had in my life, so I hide it in pity to strangers ; 
for, what would be their consternation, if, after following this 
perfect figure, 1 were to turn round upon them with my death’s- 
head?’ Ma’am, they say | am a hundred, but that’s a lie, 1 am 
only ninety. Come, Sir, have you not finished your task, yet? 
Our priests, ma'am, for fear they should not have enough to do, 
are obliged to spoil their eyes by reading the little print of their 
breviary so many hours a-day. I threaten to throw the books 
behind the fire, for whenever I invite a good priest to spend the 
day with me, the first thing he tells me is, that he has not had 
time to say his office, and during all my pretty prattle, there he 
sits, trying not to listen. Ah! Sir,so you are smiling at last. 
Come, get it over at once, and then we will have dinner. Pray, 
Lady de Grey, did you ever hear of my dinners? perhaps not,— 
well, you shall have a specimen to-day. My dinners, ma'am, 
just reverse the sentence passed on the city dinners ; for with 
me, there are more good things said than eaten. Ab! my dear, 
you can understand a jest, you suit me exactly. What a pity 
we cannot live together, and converse on things grave or gay, 
as suited the mood of the hour. How much better to stay with 
me, who love you, than to follow this will-o’-the-wisp, called a 
vocation, We should be just as independent during the morn. 
ings as if we were strangers, and meet in the evenings to cheer 
each other, as two widows should, until you should marry again; 
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for I am not selfish, and would not keep you a widow for my 
sake. I have had persons to live with me, ma'am, but no one 
like you, and I love you with all my heart. You remind me of 
a dear friend I had when I was agirl. You will say I havea 
fine memory to remember so long ago. Yes, ma’am, I havea 
very fine memory. This lady and I were in a convent together 
in Paris for our education. She lost every thing afterwards in 
the French Revolution. Ah, ma’am! that revolution! well! if 
it did many shocking things, it did a good thing for me, for it led 
the way to my marriage with my dear baron. Ah, ma’am! peo- 
ple may talk as they please of their first love, but all that I had 
ever felt or fancied, was realized in this second marriage. The 
baron was in every relation of life, a perfect Christian, as well 
as an accomplished nobleman. My affection was mingled with 
respect and even veneration, and ‘tis since his death I have been 
a widow indeed! Bless me, Sir,” to Mr Bernard, ‘‘ so you know 
exactly when to finish your office, for it is just striking three 
o'clock. I rather suspect, Sir, you say part of it twice over, on 
purpose not to talk to me. Now, pull the bell, but don’t break 
the wire. Bless me! I shall not pay for all the damage you do 
here, Sir. Charles! Charles, come in Charles, we want our din- 
ner, Charles; for we have all been tulking till we are dead. 
Ma’am, I am very kind to my four servants. 1 give them plenty 
of every thing, and spare nothing to make them happy. I keep 
no accounts ; and I spend about fifty pounds a-year more than 
if [ were one of your locking-up ladies. Ma'am, I never could 
lock up either my thoughts or my money. My servants are all 
Protestants, and | leave them to talk with the good priests or 
not, just as they like. I never say a word to them myself. I 
hate your cupboard conversions. Charles, don’t put the table 
so near me. Draw it away, Sir, I am going to the piano, to 
sing to Lady de Grey.” The old lady flourished across the 
room, and sitting down to the instrument, struck a few emphatic 
chords, and began in a clear and true, though cracked voice, * I 
won't be a nun, I can't be a nun, &c.” Mr Bernard drew his 
chair near Geraldine, and said in a low voice, ‘* All this is too 
much for your present spirits, I fear.” 

The tears which had gathered in her eyes now overflowed, but 
she hastily dried them, and said, smiling, “I assure you that I 
am amused, and were it not so, 1 could endure anything, when 
it is to be for the last time.” 
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“I expect we shall see our Elverton friends to-morrow,” said 
he ; and at this moment, the dinner being brought in, the baron- 
ess started up, and clapping her hands, cried, ‘* Come, Sir, say 
grace. Charles, take away the dog and cat, and don’t come up 
again till Lring. Now, this is charming! ‘ The feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,’ with something for the animal man at the 
same time.” 

The dinner was scarcely over, when Charles announced that 
a person below wished very particularly to see the Baroness de 
M—-. 

‘* A person!” cried she ; “ pray be more exact in your terms. 
Is it a man or a woman?” 

*¢ A man, my lady.” 

« Pray, Lady de Grey, do you ever read the newspaper *” 

‘¢ Never,” replied Geraldine. 

‘© Well, ma'am, I read the other day of a trial in which it was 
necessary to ascertain the precise meaning of the term ‘ respec- 
table,’ and it was established in court that respectable means, 
‘to keep a gig’! Pray, Charles, did the man below come ina 
gig 2 

“‘ No, my lady ; but I think he looks as if he might.” 

‘Ha! ha! charming. Let him come up; but first draw away 
our dinner-table ;—and stop, Charles; this ‘ very particularly 
wishing to see me, I do not like; for this almost invariably 
means very particularly wishing for my money. Show him up, 
however, and stay in the room till I give you a sign that all is 
safe. Sir,” to the mild, and apparently distressed, young 
stranger, who entered, “‘ if you are come for my money, it is too 
late; for I have given it all away, and am as poor as yourself, 
and very nearly as shabby. Pray, Sir, who are you 2” 

The stranger advanced, and held out a printed paper ; but the 
baroness shrieked, ‘‘ Don’t show me papers and petitions. Bless 
me, Sir, I never admit such people; I even forbid my servants 
to take in these papers at my door. Come, Sir, cannot you 
speak? Who are you?” 

‘¢ J am a monk of the order of La Trappe,” replied he. 

‘A monk! a monk! No, Sir; I have nothing to do with 
monks or-—monkeys !” 

The young man smiled. “ Oh, Sir, you like a joke, do you? 
Come, } like you for that; but I have nothing left for lazy, 
begging monks. I have enough to do to take care of our poor 
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parish priests, who are killing themselves with work. Here is 
my friend Mr Bernard paying me a visit, because his bishop 
peremptorily ordered him to be idle for a month, and for that 
purpose to leave his own mission; but what rendered this ne- 
cessary? Sir, I will tell you. He had been slaving night and 
day, without any relaxation, amongst his poor people, who have 
increased to thousands, and who can neither live nor die without 
him. Up all night frequently, to attend some poor creature, 
miles away in some wretched hovel, through wet and cold, to 
give him the last rites of our holy church. Sir, I can compare 
our priests to nothing more closely than to an overloaded horse, 
sinking under his efforts ; but these, Sir, are the men for my 
money—not your lazy monks!” 

‘** Ah, Baroness,” said Mr Bernard, ‘you only require to 
know more on the subject, and you will own that there is no 
such thing as a lazy monk. The useful and laborious order of 
La Trappe”’— 

“© Useful ?” cried the Baroness; ‘* useful, Sir, and laborious! 
Bless me, Sir! a Trappist monk useful ?” 

‘* Yes, Baroness, I repeat it; the useful and laborious order 
of La Trappe requires only to be better known, and you will 
be the first to render the tribute of a generous mind to those 
you have misjudged. The monks of Melleraye, before they were 
driven from their peaceful retirement, were the’ indefatigable 
workmen of a large factory, under the control of Mr Saulmier; 
and since their establishment in Ireland, they have not been idle, 
as your present visitor will doubtless prove to you, if you will 
invite his history.” 

‘¢ Come, then, Sir,” said the baroness to the young monk, 
‘* begin your history, and relate to me everything from the time 
of your leaving Melleraye ; but first tell me your name ?” 

‘* My name in the world ?” 

‘* Bless me, Sir! your name in the world was common enough, 
depend upon it. It is your name in your monastery I wish to 
know.” 

“‘In religion Iam Brother Julian.” 

‘© Well, Brother Julian, begin directly.” 

The young Trappist obeyed, by drawing a letter from his 
pocket, which his abbot of Mount Melleraye in Ireland had 
written to a reverend friend in London, who had permitted him 
to make use of it for the information of the benevolent, 
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“ My Dear Farieno, 

“In reply to your communication of the 8th 
instant, I beg to offer for your information the following abstract 
of our labours, since the commencement of our establishment on 
this mountain. Having been deprived of our monastery and 
property in France, we arrived in Ireland in a state of the most 
appalling indigence. Our number was then, as it is at present, 
about eighty in community. We had no friends, no means of 
any sort. After many laborious journeys, in order to find a 
place on which I might form a foundation, and establish my 
brethren, I found none better suited than this tract of barren 
mountain ; and you will be able to form a correct idea of our 
labours, when I say, that here lay a tract of country, containing 
more than 5000 statute acres, uncultivated, neglected, despised. 
Here was neither hedge, fence, tree, nor even shrub of any sort; 
nothing appeared but towering mountains, which seemed to look 
down in savage wildness on the gloomy plains, extending far 
away, and concealing their stone-set surfaces under the wild 
heath, or dusky turf. Of this tract Sir R—— H—— kindly 
allowed me to select a part, which having done, I stood alone in 
the centre; and looking around in awful gaze, could discover 
nothing but desolation. Here was nothing to encourage,—no 
hedges, no trees, not even a house, wherein, with my distressed 
brethren, I might find refuge aguinst the fury of the elements, 
which here exercised, in every terrific form, the most destructive 
sway. A little cottage, that had been occupied by the keeper 
of this part of the C-.— estate, and which stood at the extrem- 
ity of our newly acquired, but wretchedly destitute, inheritance, 
was exclusively our place of retreat. That cottage is rather too 
confined to accommodute four persons, and yet more than twenty 
of my brethren, with myself, contrived to live in it during an 
entire year, subsisting on a few potatoes, which were given us 
by our charitable neighbours, and having water only for beverage, 
or, at best, a little milk. In that condition, unprovided -with 
instruments of agriculture, or money to purchase them, having 
scarcely ordinary clothing, how were we to flatter ourselves with 
the hope of ever being able to succeed in raising a monastery, 
or cultivating land that required not only instruments, horses, 
strenuous and persevering efforts, but likewise abundant funds? 
We, however, contrived to procure a few deal boards, with 
which we constructed a sort of oratory, and temporary. altas, 
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where we attended to our religious exercises. We arose ata 
little after midnight, chanted the divine office, having much 
difficulty to defend our books and persons from the torrents of 
rain by which we were inundated, and which found free access 
through the numerous openings of our frail chapel. Here we 
committed ourselves to the care of divine Providence, and soon 
discovered the truth of the prophetic oracles, ‘ No one ever 
hoped in the Lord, and was confounded.’ The friends of hu- 
manity,—and with feelings of tender gratitude I willingly record 
it.—the people of Enzland, extended the hand of succour to 
raise our oppressed condition. Their benevolence and liberality 
enabled us to procure instruments, and with the aid first of one, 
and then of two horses, we commenced operations on the soil, 
that had never before been touched by the hand of industry. I 
do not attempt to describe what a scene of labours, pains, distress, 
now opened before us. We found the land covered in general 
with turf, varying in depth from three inches to three feet, and 
nourishing vast quantities of strong heath. A little below the 
surface, appeared immense numbers of stones, great and small, 
but all firmly imbedded in the earth. To dislodge those long 
occupiers of the soil was indispensable to our proceeding with 
the work of reclaiming any part of it. The stones thus removed 
we collected ; and having obtained means to purchase lime, and 
hire masons, we constructed a house, built a lime-kiln, and 
continued with more courage our labours of breaking up, drain- 
ing, and cultivating, until by perseverance we had sowed a few 
acres of potatoes. Then we proceeded to make and burn bricks, 
which served to advance our building. We laid out a kitchen- 
garden, we likewise planted upwards of 150,000 timber trees ; 
and when the first house was completed, we laid the foundation 
of the abbey. All the stones necessary for its construction we 
extracted from the land as we proceeded in preparing it for 
cultivation. Being at great loss for manure, and having nothing 
but lime, which is the first thing requisite, I procured sand from 
Y——, which I had conveyed to C——— in large boats, and 
thence curted upon our newly cultivated parts. In this manner 
we proceeded during three years. The example thus given has 
been productive of the most beneficial results; many persons 
being moved by it, came and took into their hands other portions 
of the barren country ; those were followed by others more 
numerous ; houses arose on every side; industry was seen 
2x 
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actively exerting its beneficent and cheering influence over the 
entire range ; until at length, even now, its happy results have 
extended to nearly the summits of our adjacent mountains. The 
desert has cast off its gloomy weeds, and smiles in the full attire 
of floral beauty. 

‘© This, my dear friend, is a mere abstract of what has been 
accomplished here during the last six years, by the aid of volun- 
tary contributions, on the part of « distressed people, and by the 
steady perseverance of a few poor religious men. Ina moral 
point of view, the enterprise is equally consoling, the people are 
taught their Christian duties, children instructed, and universal 
peace everywhere diffused.” 


The young Trappist cast a look of gratitude and intelligence 
to Mr Bernard, as he finished his abridged history, to which 
Geraldine had listened with lively interest ; and the Baroness 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Upon my word, Mr La Trappe, you and your 
abbot are at once poets and orators; and when you do speak, 
it certainly is to the purpose. So your community contrive to 
do a great deal of silent good? That woud not suit me,—I do 
nothing in silence, and I fear you would not admit me to your 
order.” 

‘© Our female Trappists,’’ said the monk smiling, “ are allowed 
some mitigation of the rule, but we understand that this Is not 
acceptable to them. Indeed when it is considered that we chant 
the whole of the divine office in choir, and that the rest of our 
time is employed in severe manual labour, we have little breath 
left for the mere amusement of talking.” 

“ Sir, I like what voice you have, better than I did when you 
first came in. It then sounded very whining and hypocritical. 
Pray, Sir, are you hungry >” 

‘© T am, madam !” 

‘* Well, Sir, I like that answer. You shall not be hungry 
Jong ; here, Charles, bring tea, and a mutton chop for Monsieur 
La Trappe.” 

‘* No, madam, I thank you, I cannot eat flesh meat.” 

* You cannot, Sir, on a Thursday, not a vigil! don’t be so 
scrupulous.” 

‘¢] cannot, madam. A Trappist keeps perpetual abstinence.” 

‘¢ Bless me, Sir, you are mighty decided. Charles bring plenty 
of bread.and butter an inch thick, for Monsieur La Trappe.” 
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While the tea was in progress, Charles gave notice that a 
certain tradesman had brought a bale of goods for the inspection 
of the Baroness. 

‘‘ Send him up directly,” cried she, ‘‘ he is the very person 
I want. Come in, Sir, and spread all your goods upon the 
carpet. Are they the worst things you have in the shop?” 

‘** Pretty nearly, my lady.”’ 

“ Sir, ‘pretty nearly’ will not do for me. I sent to you to 
bring me all the rubbish you had. What is that, Sir ?” 

‘‘ Itis a damaged piece of merino, my lady, once intended for 
drawing-room curtains, but now, with a little management” — 

‘‘ Charming! Sir, I perceive you are a man of sense. Mr 
Bernard! why positively, Sir, you are getting into the ‘ prayer 
of quiet!’ Bring down your thoughts, Sir, to sublunary things, 
and tell me whether this stuff will not cut up delightfully into 
vestments ?” 

‘* Why, Baroness, considering the purpose for which you 
intend it, the holes and spots appear numerous.” 

‘* Not at all, Sir! They can all be hidden under the trimming ; 
but you are become vastly fine, and must have everything of the 
most expensive sort. Bless me, Sir, l’ve no money left for 
your grand brocades and tissues. Charles, send Mrs Kay here. 
Kay! come in, Kay. Kay, did you ever see a Trappist monk ? 
Now is your time, for there sits one. But I did not send for 
you to look at him, but at this beautiful piece of red stuff. Now 
cannot you manage the damaged part under the lace, or rather 
the braiding, for 1 cannot afford lace? Come, Mrs Kay, you 
are mighty silent. Are you thinking of La Trappe?” 

‘* No, my lady, I am thinking of this red merino.” 

‘“‘ Then, ma’am, give us a manifestation of your thoughts.” 

‘* Why, my lady, you tell me to manage the damaged parts, 
and it is all damaged !"’ 

‘“* And so were the martyrs all damaged, and full of holes and 
spots, before they gained their crown, and this red colour is for 
their feasts. Ha, ha,—charming! a capital idea, and worthy of 
De M—. I will buy the whole piece, Sir; so remember the 
discount for prompt payment.” 

‘* Now, Brother Julian,” turning to the monk, as the trades- 
man left the room, ‘‘having despatched this business, I am 
ready, and more than ready to hear much about you. I should 
like vastly to know what you do with yourself every day and 
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ail day long, in your convent, when your begging tripe are 
over ?” 

“Ours is not a mendicant order,” replied brother Julian, 
‘‘and I trust that by the blessing of God on our labours, our 
nionastery will not in future require the alms of the faithful. 
Would you wish to have, madum, an exact account of our 
monastic observances =” 

‘* IT should, Sir.” 

‘S We rise at midnight,” said he, “and continue in meditation 
till one o’clock, when we begin the matin service, which, as we 
sing all the nocturns with lauds, continues till break of day. At 
five o'clock prime is suny. At six the bell rings us out to work 
in the fields, or at home, as it may have been arranged in chapter 
the preceding evening. Tierce is at ten o’clock, immediately 
before high mass, which is sung every day.” 

“* Bless me, Sir,” interrupted the Baroness, “ you shull have 
a set of vestments for the feasts of the martyrs, off my beautiful 
piece of red stuff. I am sure your abbot will be charmed.” 

The gravity of the young monk was nearly overcome, but he 
passed his hand across his face and resumed—‘ Sext follows 
immediately after nigh mass. We then ineditate till the angelus 
at twelve, after which the bell rings for dinner.” 

** Pray, Sir, is that your first meal ?” 

*¢ It is, madam, and in Lent is deferred till four o'clock.” 

‘¢ Fasting, with singing and hard labour!” cried she. * It is 
enough to kill you, Sir. No wonder that you keep silence when 
you can, All this is very foolish. Go on, Sir.” 

“* During the summer months we are allowed an hour’s rest 
after dinner.” 

“ Why that is very luxurious, Sir—a siesta for a monk |” 

*S We have but four hours sleep at night,” said brother Julian, 
** and this one hour just supports nature; our beds ure of boards, 
raised from the floor. At the end of the hour we go out again 
to work. At three we sing none, then labour again till near 
vespers, which are at six, and after this we have our supper. 
The chapter is held after supper. Complin is at half-past seven, 
and at eight o’clock we goto rest. From this last service till 
ufter prime the next morning, is our time of strict silence. We 
take no notice of each other, not even of father abbot, if we 
teet him, and we must muke no sign, which we are allowed to 
do when at work.” 
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‘* Sir, I remember to have heard that you talk with your 
fingers, which is breaking the spirit of your rule. Come, Sir, 
defend yourself.” 

‘‘ The signs we are permitted to make when at work,” replied 
the monk, “ are limited to what is necessary to carry on our 
labour. Any indulgence beyond this, would be, indeed, contrary 
to the spirit of our holy rule, which prescribes that our life should 
be passed in continual and uninterrupted union with God by 
prayer and praise.” 

“ Upon my word, Sir, I really like you very well, and your 
account has been very interesting. Tell me what you are allowed 
to eat by your rule ?” 

‘¢ All abstinence food we may take excepting fish,” said brother 
Julian. ‘‘ Our dinner in Ireland generally consists of a good- 
sized bowl of meagre soup, as many potatoes as we wish, with 
milk, and our own coarse bread ; we drink only water ; and that 
we may not take this fare with too much avidity, our abbot rings a 
little bell three times during dinner, when not a hand must move, 
or even a morsel be swallowed, till the sign be given to proceed. 
Our supper is generally bread, with cheese or salad.” 

** Sir!” cried the baroness, ‘‘ the vestments will be made up 
by next week, and when you call for them you shall dine with 
me: I will give you your choice of every thing you have men- 
tioned, and I will take care to have a little bell to ring at you 
whenever you get red in the face.” 

Brother Julian arose, and the cheerful humility with which he 
had received all her jokes, warmed the heart of the old lady, 
who called after him, ‘‘ Stop, Sir, I really like you very much, 
and shall esteem your order henceforward. When you come 
next week, I shall have received a yearly present of two cheeses, 
and you shall have half of one of them to take back with you 
to your monastery, together with the vestments. Now you 
may g0—paz tecum !" 

“If I can spare any money next year, and am alive to give 
it,” said the Baroness, after the monk had departed, “ I will 
inquire how these silent agriculturists are going on, but now | 
have not a shilling that is not bespoken. This is true poverty, 
my dear Lady de Grey, and the poverty of a willing heart ; but 
as for the vow you are going to take, it is all wrong, depend 
upon it. Did not Almighty God give you your fortune, and 
have you not been employing it hitherto in his service most use- 
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fully and happily, and now you are about to give it all into the 
hands of others, and so resign your trust. Mighty foolish, ma’am. 
I have no patience with those who are advising you so badly. 
Do you hear that, Mr Bernard ?” 

* I do, Baroness,”’ replied he. 

*¢ Come, then, Sir, stand on the defence."” 

** Why, Baroness,” said he, “ you do not require to be told, 
that while Almighty God requires of all to obey his commands, 
he invites some to advance still farther, and follow his counsels. 
Amongst these counsels, that of voluntary poverty is recom- 
mended by these words—‘ If you would be perfect, go and sell 
all that you haves’ and to this is added arich promise-—‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’” 

“‘ I have always supposed,” said Geraldine, ‘* that poverty of 
spirit meant humility.” 

‘“* You may safely think so still,” replied he, ‘‘ for in this sense 
it is understood by many saints and divines; while others, and 
amongst them St Basil, appropriate it to those who voluntarily 
became poor for His sake, who gave us the living example of 
this virtue throughout his whole life: born in a stable, he had 
not afterwards whereon to lay his head, till in death he was 
wrapped in grave clothes, and laid in a sepulchre by the bounty 
ofastranger. Poverty is, indeed, the very foundation of religious 
perfection, for our Saviour declares—‘ If any of you do not 
renounce all he possesses, he cannot be my disciple ;’ and this 
vow of poverty therefore takes precedence of other vows. Now, 
though I am willing to grant that this renouncement cannot 
always be literal, and must be taken in the sense of a willingness 
of heart to renounce all, still the literal fulfilment of the precept 
is the surest step to attain the other, for it is proved to be far 
easier to cease to love those things from which we have parted, 
than to keep the heart disengaged from them while present.” 

** Well, Sir,” cried the Baroness, ‘I have nothing left but 
the bare necessaries of life, and I rejoice at it. Pray is not my 
way just as good as giving up all my fortune at once by vow?” 

** It is the way in which Almighty God designs you to serve 
him,” replied Mr Bernard, ‘‘ and therefore it is for you the best 
way ; but had he called you to the entire renouncement of your- 
self by vow, it would have been a still greater favour, for the 
oblation of ourselves to God by vow, is of so great value in his 
sight, that the fathers term it a second baptism.” 
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‘* Bless me, Sir, you make me very uncomfortable,” cried the 
Baroness. ‘‘ After all I have done to please God, that you give 
the preference to nuns; I shall dislike them now through jeal- 
ousy. Pray, Sir, do you mean that all my good works are un- 
acceptable to God, because I have not offered myself by vow ?” 

‘* T repeat, Baroness, that I do not believe God ever called 
upon you for more than you have done, therefore rest assured 
that he is pleased by your offering to him his own gifts, in the 
way he has appointed.” 

‘* Then, Sir, I will give up my jealousy of the nuns, and go on 
in the old way. Indeed, I am too old to be changing my mode 
of life. But do you not know many persons like me in the world, 
whose hearts are so detached from their riches, that they are far 
more acceptable to Almighty God than many a nun, who having 
relinquished a great deal in her time of fervour, becomes gradu- 
ally attached to the few things allowed her? because, Sir, I have 
been told that this is the case.” 

“* Assuredly Ido. I consider the case of a tepid and relaxed 
religious to be deplorable indeed, both in this world and the next. 
Woe to her, who heaps up superfluous things under pretence of 
devotion, on any motive whatever,—who is fond of receiving pres- 
ents,—who forgets, that by virtue of her vow, she can possess 
nothing, having only permission to use that which belongs to the 
sisterhood in general. A nun, in fact, is not really poor in the 
gospel sense, and, therefore, is faithless to her vow, if, when she 
is deprived of all things, she does not rejoice in this conformity to 
the poverty of Jesus Christ. The Church is express in enforcing 
the rigour of poverty in those who have voluntarily embraced it, 
by forbidding, in the Council of Lateran, any religious the pos- 
session of anything, or the personal use of any money. Any re- 
ligious retaining any money, unless given him by his superior for 
some commission, must be separated from the participation of the 
holy mysteries ; and should money or goods be found after his 
death, which he had secreted, he shall be deprived of the prayers 
of the community, and of Christian burial. This was confirmed 
by succeeding popes, and by the Council of Trent.” 

‘* Sir, this is very severe |” 

“Not, if you look closely into the subject, for you will find a 
parallel case in that of Ananias and his wife, related in the Aets 
ofthe Apostles. No human authority had obliged Ananias to sell 
his land; it was a voluntary act, but having once dedicated the 
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profits to God, it was a violation of that contract to retain any 
part of it for his own use ; and the lie he told was not unto man 
but unto the Holy Ghost, and received its awlul punishment. 
In the few instances which occurred in the early ages, of religious 
secreting money, it was thrown into his grave with these words, 
—* Let thy money go with thee to perdition.’” 

‘* Bless me, Sir, let us talk of something pleasanter.” 

‘* We will speak then,” continued Mr Bernard, “ of the nun 
who is truly rich. It is she who desires nothing, for then she 
may be said to possess all things, who having renounced all earth- 
ly possessions, and denied herself every remembrance of them, has 
attained to the third degree of holy poverty, which is, to keep the 
heart disengaged from the best and holiest things, that nothing 
created may cause infidelity to the Creator.” 

“These three degrees of advance to perfection,” said Geral- 
dine, “are contained equally, I conclude, in the other religious 
vows. We first devote our person and personal possessions ; 
next our memory and will; lastly, our heart and the higher 
faculties of the mind.” 

‘* My dear,” said the Baroness, “ you cannot say that the 
heart is the last thing given :n your case, for was it not the heart 
which first made the offering ?” 

‘* Yes, Baroness! the heart made the first offering—but of 
what? Of everything but itself. Jt was very liberal in that 
which distressed it not. It said, ‘ Take, O Lord, my fortune, 
for I love it not ; take from me the luxuries of life, for 1 despise 
them ; take away all acquaintances, and social amusements, for I 
am wearied of them. Take, at the same time, all fond remembrance 
of these former pursuits and pleasures, and to ensure this, take 
all my intellectual associates into thy holy service—memory, will, 
understanding ; for 1 am queen, and 1 command them to be 
thine.” God then says, ‘ Give me thyself wholly; and as thou 
sayeat, all these thy subjects must be mine.’ The heart then 
tries to spring to God, and finding a number of hidden guests 
which weigh it down, mourns to perceive, that although the first 
to make the offering, it is the last to become a perfect holocaust. 

“ 1t seems to me,” continued Geraldine, “ that if either of the 
three religious vows were fulfilled in perfection, the other two 
must necessarily be so likewise ; for the heart that is truly * poor,’ 
possesses God alone ; the heart that is truly ‘ chaste,’ admits God 
alone: and the heart that is truly ‘obedient,’ listens to God alone.” 
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‘“‘ My dear,” said the Baroness, ‘‘ you will have to obey some 
virago ; so don't talk of obeying God alone.” 

** Lady de Grey means,” said Mr Bernard, “that whatever 
may be the commands of her mother-superior, she will listen us 
to the voice of God” 

‘‘ Without hearing the whispers,” added Geraldine, * of the 
will and understanding.” 

‘‘ Ah, the understanding !" said Mr Bernard, ‘‘ there is the 
diffculty—for it is seldom disposed to submit; and I rather 
suspect, Lady de Grey, that in your interior dominions, if the 
heart be queen, the understanding is king.” 

“© And the will prime-minister °” added she, smiling. 

‘*T did not say that,” returned he, also smiling. “ But what 
post in your dominions do you give to the other faculty of the 
mind, memory ?” 

‘‘Qh, memory is the old queen-dowager, who would fain 
prattle of bye-gone days, were she permitted, but she has lately 
been amused into silence by a little winnowing machine, with 
which she separates from the queen’s jewels the tinselled dust 
and chaff which has accumulated.” 

‘As for my world within,” cried the Baroness, ‘‘ the king 
never had more than the crown matrimonial, and even then he 
was henpecked. But to leave all this pretty poetical view of 
things, my dear ma’am, and to come to my confessions, in plain 
prose, I never was, am not, and never will be, obedient, there- 
fore I can’t be a nun you see. Liberty is to me as the air I 
breathe !”” 

‘‘ But if that be your only objection, Baroness,” said Mr Ber- 
nard smiling, “ 1 will impart to you a wonderful secret, by which 
a nun can follow her own will all her life long, and yet attain 
perfection.” 

‘* Come, Sir, tell me this moment.” 

‘* She takes her superior’s will, makes it her own, and thus ac- 
complishes, without pain or difficulty, all that obedience requires.” 

« None of your Jesuitical conundrums for me, Sir. Two per 
sons can never have the same will.” 

‘* Yes they can, Baroness, by the help of God ; but this won- 
deril secret is discovered only by those to whom he has given 
the grace of a vocation to the religious Sife,” 

At this mome~t the Baroness’s maid entered the room witb a 
long flaring tallow-candle. to light her lady to bed, 
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“ What! Mrs Kay, am I togo to bed before my company have 
left me 2” 

‘* As you please, my lady.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t please to leave Lady de Grey.” 

But the old lady was at length persuaded to go to bed, on the 
promise that Geraldine would visit her when there, and join in 
the litany, which her muid repeated, and she responded to, every 
night, “ for a happy death.” Nothing could exceed the devotion 
with which the Baroness repeated the words ‘‘ Merciful Jesus 
have mercy on me ;” and moved to a warmer feeling of regard 
and respect than she had yet entertained, our heroine, at the 
close of the litany, besought her blessing, and retired, just as her 
carriage was announced below. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ah! torture not the fluttering heart 
By lingering farewell. 


‘* 1] can wait no longer,” said Geraldine on the following morn- 
ing, as a light double rap was heard at the hall door; “I begin 
to feel either a presentiment or nervous apprehension of being 
altogether detained ; and if my future sisters arrive not by their 
own appointment, I shall linger here no more.” As the footsteps 
approached, her heart beat, and a sickening dread overcame her, 
as she turned expecting to see her father; but the visitor was 
Mr Everard. His step,—so unlike his usual rapid tread, that 
she had mistaken it for that of General Carrington,—bespoke the 
dejection of his heart. He took Geraldine’s offered hand, and 
continued to hold it, as he sat beside her in silence : at length re- 
leasing it with a slight movement of irritation, he said, ‘‘ I have 
lived too long.” 

“ Ah no!” cried Geraldine, moved by the affliction of this old 
and faithful friend ; and she hastened to console him for her loss, 
by a picture of the happiness she should enjoy, and by the pro- 
mise to nurse him on his dying bed, should life and health be 
granted her; but Mr Everard not only grieved for her loss, but 
was vexed that she could not remain a quiet rational Catholic, 
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enjoying the many blessings God had given her, and dispensing 
good to all around her, as the widow of him whose noble name 
she bore ; and the more he spoke, the more irritated he became, 
so that at length telling her he had no patience with her folly, 
and that his heart was breaking, he sank into silence, which 
Geraldine knew not how to break. She continued therefore to 
sit by this attached and beloved old friend, in silence like his own. 
He had not changed, but they could no longer sympathize, for 
she had been led by the grace of God beyond his spiritual ex- 
perience, and he looked on her as onadreamer. Still he sighed, 
for her dreams, he admitted, gave her a joy which he fain would 
have shared. Geraldine also pondered, and she also sighed, but 
her sigh was not for herself, and to the sigh succeeded a bright 
and grateful smile as she looked up to her future home. 

The presence of Mr Everard reminded her of those who had 
been deputed by God to aid her in her path towards Him, with- 
out any consciousness, on their part, that they were to work only 
for a limited time. Her uncles had each in her childhood assisted 
her religious attainment. The Warden by theological instruc- 
tions, the humble vicar by the living sermons of his example. 
Her first governess had, with the Warden, impressed her with 
a deep sense of the respect due to the visible Church ; her last 
governess, with her uncle Edmund, of the life hidden with Christ 
in God. When she began to feel that each principle might 
assist instead of opposing the other, and to perceive that they 
were parts taken froma whole, Mr Everard assisted her to enter 
the Catholic Church, and she was then given, and she truly be- 
lieved by the same guiding hand, to Sir Eustace de Grey. 
Geraldine in this retrospect acknowledged that she was not, at 
the time of her conversion, sufficiently matured in Catholicity, to 
have embraced the religious state ; for although she possessed 
more knowledge than many of its children of the vast treasures 
of the Church, it required the constant example of one congenial 
to her, for the practical working of Catholic truth to be re- 
ceived by such a high-spirited and fondly indulged creature as 
Geraldine Carrington. But Eustace de Grey had well fulfilled 
the part assigned him; and then, his task accomplished, he too 
had been withdrawn, and his cherished pupil left to enter the 
solitudes of the religious life. She was again lost in wonder, 
love, and praise! The long silence was at length broken by Mr 
Everard's giving fresh vent to his disappointment, that, on be- 
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eoming a Catholic, she had not filled that post which he esteemed 
so useful, so essential, for the mutual good understanding of:both 
parties,—that of a moderate liberal Catholic, for the conciliation 
of Protestants. 

‘* Mr Everard,” said Geraldine, smiling, “ I do not consider 
the conciliation of Protestants to be my primary duty. Truly 
grateful shall I be, if in following the dictates of my conscience, 
I soothe insteud of alienating the devout of that body, but never 
by the grace of God will I take any step, or be withheld from 
tuking it, by that sole motive. ‘ Explanation, not concession.’ 
was Eustace de Grey’s motto ; and like him, I am ever ready to 
give the former, however wearied by the repetition of questions, 
which for three hundred years have been answered.” 

“ Well!” sighed Mr Everard, “‘ we must all save our souls in 
the manner our conscience dictates, and certainly if you insist on 
being a nun, you could not have chosen an order less objection- 
able. The order of our Lady of Mercy should not be termed a 
new order, for it is very ancient, and has never become obsolete. 
The duties only have varied with the necessities of the times. 
When it was founded by James the First, of Arragon, in conse- 
quence of a vow made during captivity, the brothers, in addition 
to the usual vows, took that of redeeming captives, and the heroic 
deeds of those holy men, must inspire respect amongst Protest- 
ants as well as Catholics. In the present day, the Brothers of 
Mercy, who are mostly settled in Germany, attend prisons, 
hospitals, and poor schools ; performing the same good works as 
Les Saurs Grisés, and the Sisters of Charity. I am well 
pleased that a female community should bear the sweet name of 
Mercy, which I am surprised should not have been the case long 
ere this.” 

*‘ There is in Rome,’ said Geraldine, ‘a female community, 
entitled ‘ Le Sorelle della Misericordia.’ I went with the Con- 
tessa to visit their convent, or, as it is always termed in Italy, 
their monastery ; and also saw their hospital, with which I was 
delighted ; and just such an hospital, where within the enclosure 
the sick and dying are watched day and night by the appointed 
sisters, I trust to see erected with the convent, in the great court 
of the abbey ruin.” 

‘* But why,” said Mr Everard, “can you not be satisfied to 
be a benefactress to this order, and yet keep your usual habits of 
life? for let me tell you, that all the sensible rational Catholica, 
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are as much, if not more annoyed, than your Protestant friends, 
by the imprudent ardour of your conduct. ‘ Why,’ say they, 
‘can she not remain in the same position of life she filled, before 
she embraced Catholicity ? Why is she to rush on toa state 
not required by the Church, and strengthen the notion which 
Protestants entertain, that we are always in the clouds, and are 
never guided by common-sense in anything ?’” 

‘* My dear friend,” said Geraldine, “1 trust, by the grace of 
God, to act more generously towards Him, than your timid or 
tepid Catholic critics would wish me to do. In fact, had I 
listened to the worldly-wise counsels I have received during 
tny Catholic life, I should not only have resisted the grace of 
God, but greatly disedified my pious Protestant friends, who 
though holding an incomplete relizion, are faithful to their belief; 
and justly expect to see, in Catholics, the same fidelity to their 
more perfect faith. Iam quite aware, that guided by human 
feeling, I might better remain the lady of rank and wealth in the 
world, but how then could I venture to petition, in the Litany 
common to both Protestant and Catholic, ‘ From the neglect of 
thy holy inspirations, O Lord! deliver us!’ ” 

Geraldine began to feel these well-meant but ineffectual coun- 
sels very trying ; her head ached intensely, and the nervous ap- 
prehegsion of being detained in London, until her father should 
arrive, increased her distress. Every carriage that passed on 
that side of the square, she feared might be his travelling equip- 
age ; and, when at length, a carriage did stop, and a knock was 
given, she started up, and uttering a hasty “ God bless you,” to 
Mr Everard, took flight; not to her own apartment, but to one 
of those prepared for the companions of her journey to ——. 
While listening in apprehension for the sound of the loved and 
dreaded voice of the General, she was inexpressibly relieved to 
find, that the newly-arrived were the future occupants of the 
rooms, and she hastened to give them welcome, Mr Everard 
having hastily departed. One of these was a lady, who, from 
her early childhood, had desired to consecrate herself to God in 
the religious life, and whose pure and fervent piety had already 
inspired our heroine with sincere respect and affection. The 
other, like herself, a convert, had been till now personally a 
stranger, but many sympathies bound their hearts together, and 
she felt the tie of religious sisterhood already binding them fh 
péermanent attachment. 
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Early on the following morning, the little band of aspirants 
to the veil, in which Jane Suunders was included, started from 
the metropolis to the sea-port town, whence the packet sailed. 
After the parting from her loved Isabel, Geraldine’s heart 
became lighter every mile they travelled, yet she could not 
entirely divest herself of the apprehension, that before she 
could get on board, some one would be lying in wait to prevent 
her. It was late at night, when they arrived at the chosen 
hotel in , but the steam-packet was not to start till the 
afternoon of the following day, which enabled them to rest in 
peace till the hour for mass, which they attended in a little 
chapel, not far from the hotel. Here Geraldine and her com- 
panions prepared to offer up the holy sacrifice and communion, 
for all strengthening grace and protection during the passage, 
and for blessings on the land they were about to leave. Geral- 
dine’s previous agitation was now calmed, but she felt her spirits 
subdued and weak, and was comforted after waiting for some 
time, to see the priest enter the sanctuary, who, before he 
commenced the mass, turned round to the congregation with a 
written paper, and read, “ Your prayers are humbly requested 
for the repose of the soul of the Lady Winefride Blount, who 
departed this life on the second instant. May her soul, and the 
souls of ull the faithful departed, through the mercy of God, 
rest in peace.” . 

Where can the heart better know of earthly bereavement 
than before the altar of God? The shock was great, but con- 
solation abounded, and Geraldine earnestly besought that all 
the spiritual benefit derived from the holy sacrifice and com- 
munion, might be shared by the precious soul of her much 
honoured and beloved friend, and was given grace to feel, at 
the conclusion of the service, strength and freedom of heart, as 
this almost last tie to earth had changed its position without 
weakening its strength, and had added one more to those which 
sweetly bound her to heaven. 

A large sealed packet of letters and papers awaited Geral- 
dine’s return to the hotel, renewing her apprehensions of de- 
tention, when she saw the handwriting of General Carrington, 
and was told, that the gentleman who brought it had been twice 
to see her the preceding evening, and again that morning. 
She now, by fervent aspirations, endeavoured to obtain strength 
and calm of mind, should her father, as she concluded he would, 
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return thither, or else seek her on board the vessel ; and without 
venturing to open the envelope, continued alternately to watch 
the door and the timepiece, when her expected visitor arrived, 
and proved to be once more Don Carlos. 

The relief of seeing any one but her father, was so great, that 
Geraldine was scarcely troubled or disquieted by his presence. 
He brought fresh petitions from his sister, in addition to the 
letters, of which he was the bearer, and the assurance that to 
hear she had changed her mind, would cause the greatest joy 
to all. 

** And, I have farther desired to speak to you, madam,” 
continued Don Carlos, “to atone for the warmth and conse- 
quent injustice, with which, at my last interview, I mentioned 
General Currington. He has been a benefactor to my family 
during times of bitter calamity and adversity. As a protector, 
more than as a lover, he gave a home to Beatrice, and his 
marriage with a daughter of the house of Mendoza, was con- 
cealed from the liberal party, that, by seeming neutral, he 
might the more befriend us. The prolonged secrecy, however, 
of after-years, must have been for your sake, Senora.” 

‘« For my sake !” repeated Geraldine. 

** Yes: for greatly as he is now attached to Beatrice, he has 
always spoken of the cruelty of making any change in your for- 
tune and prospects, before such an alliance as he concluded you 
would form, should take place. And now, madam, although 
I had determined not to intrude any mention of myself that 
could pain you during this last earthly interview, | will venture 
to ask for congratulations on the only subject which can possess 
for you sufficient interest—I am, by the grace of God, like your- 
self, about to enter a religious order.” 

‘¢ Thank God !” exclaimed our heroine, with an expression of 
such true sympathy and regard, that Don Carlos was repaid for 
all his anxiety and pain on her account. 

‘‘I have, during some years,” continued he, ‘turned my 
thoughts towards the step I am now about to take, but your 
unexpected widowhood aroused feelings 1 had supposed con- 
quered. Now I am cured by a far less painful stroke; I cannot 
dare to be the rival of my God; I yield every wish—every 
claim—I seek only to emulate your courageous example, and 
still in the world, though dead to it, to become one of the 
Society of Jesus.” 
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Geraldine found herself at length on the deck of the packet 
with her companions, amidst all the clamour and hurry of de- 
parture. She held the letters from her father unopened in her 
hand ; but the last interview with Don Carlos had brought such 
unexpected peace, that she no longer dreaded their contents, 
and before the vessel was lost to the sight of him who still 
watched its progress from the pier of ———, she had become 
acquainted with the interesting details of the history already 
sketched to her. The agitation of the past fortnight, however, 
and the fatigue of rapid travelling, made her little able to bear 
the rough sea into which they now entered, and she was taken 
to the cabin with her head so confused and aching, that no 
thought or wish was distinct, save that of finding the shelter and 
peace of a convent. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Hark, the vesper hymn is stealing 
O’er the waters soft and clear, 
Nearer yet, and uearer pealing, 
Now 2t bursts upon the ear, 
Jubilate, Amen, Moore. 


Arrer a stormy and tedious passage, it was sweet repose to 
enter the lovely harbour of ——, and glide between its verdant 
coasts into the city. At an accustomed landing-place, the vessel 
had stopped to put some of the passengers on shore, and one 
gentleman had come thence on deck inquiring for the English 
party, and introducing himself to them as one of the chaplains 
of the Catholic bishop of the city. An Irish welcome beamed 
in his benevolent countenance, and during the few miles which 
remained before they reached the quay, he became the protect- 
‘ing friend to ull. It was just five o'clock, the vesper hour in the 
order of Mercy, when they landed, but the service was over by 
the time the travellers had walked thither. Their reverend guide 
rang at the great door of the convent, and it was soon opened 
by a lay sister, whose countenance told them they were expect- 
ed. Behind her appeared a young novice, who, after a hasty 
giance, flitted from them, apparently to give notice of their 
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arrival ; for before they had all crossed the threshold, the door 
of the community room was thrown open, and the mother- 
superior, and several of the professed nuns advanced to mect 
their new sisters. Geraldine was too full of emotion to speak, 
but this emotion was of so happy u kind, that it shone in her 
countenance, and supplied the place of words. To find herself 
once more surrounded by religious, and, after all her struggles, 
doubts, and difficulties, to be amongst them as an aspirant to 
the same blessed life, was a thought so exquisite, that her soul 
seemed suspended from earth in foretaste of its union with her 
God, and the soft voices of the sisters came as from a distance to 
her ear. Amongst them mingled tones which told of Scotland, 
and with a momentary hope, which reason soon told her was 
delusion, she thought of Katherine Graham. The voice was 
that of sister Margaret, a high-born, but humble-minded Scotch 
lady, who had been several years professed in this order. She 
inquired which was the mother-superior, and as she was only 
answered by smiles, fixed on the apparently eldest, but this sis- 
ter, smilingly, assured her, that she was only “ Sister Mary 
Placida,” adding, as she bowed to a younger nun who stood near 
her, ‘* this is our reverend mother.” 

Geraldine looked at the thoughtful holy countenance of her 
mother in religion, and, raising her hand to her lips, said, * I 
trust to prove myself your dutiful child.” 

The English sisters were then taken to see the chapel and 
choir, their cells, and the novices’ apartments, in which they 
were to become as little children. After taking some refresh- 
ment in the refectory, they returned to the community room, 
except Geraldine, who stole back into the choir, and thence 
into the chapel. The deepening twilight threw all into shadow, 
save where the ever-burning lamp shed its soft light around the 
tabernacle. The sacristan was occupied in arranging the altar 
for the morrow, but in a short time she withdrew, and first look- 
ing around, to be secure from any living witness, our grateful 
Geraldine threw herself prostrate before the altar. ‘‘O Jesus!” 
cried she, ‘my God, and my all, behold me thine for ever! 
Receive my whole being, my will, my understanding, and all the 
powers of my soul and spirit. Thou gavest them, and to thes 
I devote them,—to thee who hast chosen me to dwell beneath 
the roof, where thou thyself dost dwell. O let me retire, 
in spirit as in form, for eee the world, and take thy 
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‘hidden life for the rule and copy of mine. Give me grace to 
honour thy silence, on our altar, by a constant spirit of holy 
recollection and prayer, thy poverty, obedience, and adorable 
sanctity,—by detachment from all things. Above all! O loving 
‘bread of eternal life, remove all obstacles to my frequently and 
worthily receiving thee ; and grant me so tender a devotion to 
this holy mystery, that I may live in thee and thou in me, for 
ever!" As Geraldine thus prayed, the bell sounded the five 
winutes’ warning before the service of matins and lauds in the 
choir, which in this order are said over-night, and she returned 
to the stall she had been told was for her, and remained there 
until the community, including her English sisters, assembled. 
To her great satisfaction, Jane, although to be a lay-sister, was 
admitted, whose rosy dimpled face shone with delight. 

What blessed peace reigned in the heart of Geraldine, as she 
watched each veiled form enter, and make the genuflection at 
the grating of the choir, before taking her place noiselessly ; 
every movement proving her recollection of the presence of her 
heavenly spouse. Six o’clock then struck, and the Angelus, 
with the double-toll of this order, sounded from the convent bell, 
bidding welcome to the new daughters of the blessed Mary, who 
joined their voices in the angelic salutation, while their hearts 
added, ‘* The mercies of ny God will I sing for ever !” 

On leaving the choir, the English sisters were informed the 
bishop had arrived to see them, and with equal surprise and 
pleasure they heard themselves greeted by this benevolent and 
venerable prelate. Had they before felt in “a strange land,” 
his welcome would have reassured them; but warm-hearted 
Ireland can prove a strange land to no one who possesses a 
heart to respond to kindness. 

It was some weeks before the new postulants were required 
to keep strictly the rules of the noviceship ; and in this time 
they jad become familiarized to the routine of the day, the 
times and places of strict silence, the different forms to be 
observed, and the duties of the choir. They had also been 
tuken severally with the sisters to the public institutions for the 
sick, and to the private dwellings of the poor—more as a recrea- 
tion than a duty, and every thing was carefully avoided that 
could hurry or oppress the ‘‘infant band ;" for such, in convent 
life, they were. 

' As the time approached, so anxiously expected, when our 
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heroine and her companions were to be publicly received as 
novices, the former, who had expected to feel only joy, found 
an annoyance in her path which troubled her the more, as she 
had sincerely desired to resign her will, oa crossing the thresh- 
hold of the convent, This attack of self-will, which we record, 
because it was the last, was on the subject of the secular attire 
in which the candidate for the religious garb is always expected 
to appear on the day of her clothing, and to which Geraldine's 
heart for a-while refused to submit. Not only had she Jaid her 
long tresses in the tomb of her earthly love, but, before leaving 
the Hall, she had given to her young cousins and their mothe: 
the ornaments and wardrobe which had become useless to her ; 
and to think or speak again on the subject of dress was most 
irksome to her. She listened, however, to the representations 
made to her, and owned, on reflection, how much there was of 
human feeling in wishing to retain her mourning garb, and how 
singular and ostentatious it would be to appear thus, when sur- 
rounded by her sister-candidates; and having thus conquered 
herself on this point, she kept to her resolution of yielding en- 
tirely to the nun appointed to superintend the toilette of the 
postulants, even should she bespangle her like Columbine. 
There was, however, no reason to dread this result from the 
simple and elegant taste of sister Josephine, whose arrangements 
proceeded without farther molestation, that they might be com- 
pleted before the distant preparation for the ceremony of recep. 
tion, which begins a month previously, by spiritual lecture in the 
noviceship appropriate to the event, accompanied by pious ex- 
hortations and encouragements on the part of the mistress. 
Mother Juliana fulfilled her duty on this, as on every other 
occasion, with the calm simplicity which marked her character. 
She believed herself far less fit than many of her sisters for the 
important post assigned her, but being there by the appointment 
of her superiors, she permitted nothing to discourage ag elate 
her; and no one could perceive, by word or look, that any inter- 
nal struggle had been requisite to overcome her natural feelings 
of diffidence and repugnance to the work assigned her. Geral- 
dine, on her side, came to the noviceship with equal simplicity, 
being well aware, that in the religious life, she had yet much to 
learn. She was not wearied by the repetition of the same 
warnings and encouragement, remembering the words of St 
Paul,—‘‘ To repeat the same things unto you, to me indeed it 
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is not grievous, and for you it is safe ;” and reflecting, that if 
this highly favoured apostle, who, in the revelation given him, 
had abundance of material for the spiritual entertainment of his 
hearers, thought it more profitable for them to hear the oft- 
repeated injunctions to a holy life,—well might she desire for 
herself the same course to be pursued. 

On entering the convent, she had taken the infancy of Jesus, 
as the mystery on which her mind should ponder and her heart 
delight: there to find inexhaustible sources for example, 
encouragement, and reward, in the life immediately before her. 
In remembrance, and in honour of the Deity, who became a 
silent infant, Geraldine was silent: remembering and knowing 
His obedience, she was obedient in heart as in deed: and the 
precious secrets of the hidden life, which she had already deeply 
studied and accepted, she now willingly heard as if for the first 
time; for how could her heart refuse the repetition of instruc- 
tions on subjects which had become, through the contemplation 
of the infancy of Jesus, the food of her spiritual being ? 

It was just at this time that our heroine was invited by the 
mother-superior to pass half an hour with her, during the few 
days of severe indisposition which had attacked the mistress of 
the novices. This invitation was not intended as a command ; 
but the slightest intimation of the superioress’s wishes was 
sufficient for Geraldine, and she well knew that these short 
periods of spiritual converse would be among the most profitable 
of the day. And thus it proved; for not only was it beneficial 
to her mind to give utterance to the thoughts which had 
accumulated during the day, but she at length won from the 
mother-superior more of confidential advice, and gained ea greater 
insight into that holy soul, than she had yet been privileged to 
obtain; for in these conferences Geraldine’s whole soul was 
opened, and few could have withheld their own. 

Onesevening that our heroine had taken her usual kneeling 
posture by the reverend mother, and had placed her clasped 
hands in hers, the mother-superior bade her give God thanks 
for the grace of religious submission and obedience. ‘ Your 
mistress,” said she, “ reports well of your docility and meekness 
hitherto; and although you have as yet had no trials, she 
argues well from your whole deportment. You well know, dear 
sister, that to obtain and preserve the grace of religious obe- 
dience, the precursive grace of humility is essential. Without 
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this virtue be deeply and firmly rooted in the heart, the sweet- 
est and most ready obedience will fail in the hour of trial.” 

‘* And therefore I cannot depend on mine,” said our heroine; 
‘* for I am very far from possessing humility.” 

‘It is the humble who feel most the want of perfect humi- 
lity,” said the mother-superior ; “ others are ever in a state of 
self-defence.” 

‘TI fear,” said Geraldine, ‘‘to have unconsciously deceived 
Mother Juliana, by a compliance and suavity which results only 
from my sense of the fitness of things relative to her position 
and mine. She, a professed nun, of several years’ standing, 
holding a post of great trust and importance in her convent ; I, 
not yet even a novice, with all my religious career before me, 
and its virtues known only in theory. How can I avoid paying 
her a respectful deference and obedience ?” 

‘* And what is humility,” said the mother-superior, “ but a 
just view of others and of ourselves, or what you term a ‘ sense 
of the fitness of things,’ from a consideration of their relative 
position. You and your sister postulants are the last in this re- 
ligious house, and you feel it to be so; are not disturbed at it ; 
but willing to look up to all, us your superiors in the religious 
life. Is not this humility >” 

** I think it is my judgment that is convinced,” said Geraldine ; 
‘* my sense of justice, of truth. I aminahumble position; and 
as I am contented with it, I may seem to be humble; but sup- 
posing 1 were in Mother Juliana’s place, and she in mine, I 
should, from the same love of justice and truth, esteem myself no 
longer the last in the house; and I have been thinking,” con- 
tinued she, ‘‘that the greatest obstacle to humility is the love 
of truth.” 

** Qh! no,” cried the mother-superior, ‘all the virtues must 
harmonize, and not embarrass each other.” 

“* Yes,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ all the attributes of God mygt har- 
monize, to constitute perfection ; but as there are some attributes 
of God not given to the imitation of man, such as His omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, &c., so there are virtues which belong to 
man alone, such as gratitude, contrition, holy fear, humility ; 
and inasmuch as justice and truth are attributes of God, and 
humility is not, so whenever truth and humility clash, truth, 
being the essence of the Divinity, must prevail.” 

‘* You are getting very metaphysical,” said the mother- 
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superior ; “bunt I think that you will find your difficulties re- 
moved, by considering that we are required to think humbly of 
ourselves, but not of the office we hold,—we then preserve per- 
fect truth; for the more highly we esteem the post of trust and 
authority we hold in the house of God, the more we must feel 
our own incompetency to fill it. This is well proved in Mother 
Juliana. There is no one more exact, nay, even scrupulously 
so, in requiring that all respect shall be paid to the important 
office she holds, and at the same time no one who humbles her- 
self more before God and her superior, for what she deems the 
imperfect manner in which she upholds and fulfils the duties of 
her charge.” As the mother-superior gave this testimony to the 
humble fidelity of the mistress of novices, the still weightier 
charge she herself held was in her mind; and, as she paused and 
sighed, the tears rose to her eyes. 

Geraldine Jooked on that youthful brow, where thought and 
care were thus early stamped, though not so much so as to de- 
stroy the placid and confiding expression given by heaven. She 
then thought of the contrast which that countenance presented 
when at recreation amongst the novices, over whom she only 
held a distunt and rarely enforced authority, and amongst whom 
she was once more the happy sister. 

Geraldine pressed her hand in silence, and hoped she would 
speak of herself; but she did not, through humility, which was 
indeed profound. At length she said—* A sister should neither 
seek nor shrink from responsibility. Ifa charge be given her 
by her superiors, she should take it as coming from God, and 
seek in it His honour and glory alone. Whatever mistakes she 
might commit in the discharge of this trust, she should humble 
herself for them, but not suffer these mere errors of judgment to 
cause disquietude, when conscious of having had a pure motive.” 

‘¢ Whatever merit 1 may have hereafter in obeying my mis- 
tress of novices,” said our heroine, as she gave welcome to the 
mother-superior at her next little conference, “ I shall have none 
in obeying my reverend mother; for I find in it not only no 
effort, but sweet comfort.” 

‘*T perceive that yon do,” said the superioress, “ and it was 
for this I bade you bless God, who has thus early bestowed on 
you the grace of religious obedience.” 

‘*I have been considering since yesterday,” said Geraldine, 
‘that obedience is but a conditional virtue.” 
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* What mean you by that ?” 

*‘ J term that virtue conditional,’ said Geraldine, ** which re. 
quires a clause, and which in certain cases would cease to be a 
virtue. The virtue of obedience requires the clause of ‘in all 
that is not sin,’ when exercised towards man. To make obedh- 
ence, then, a positive virtue, it must be, as in the religious state, 
the effect of self-renouncement; and for the promotion of God’s 
glory in the peace and order it must produce in the houses 
devoted to His service.” 

‘* It is God you obey, in obeying your superior, as you already 
know and feel,” said the superioress 

** It is that,’’ said Geraldine, ‘‘that will make me even will- 
ingly yield my understanding, that precious gift of God, and of 
which no human being can deprive me. The submission of the 
will was never difficult to me, even towards those who have no 
claim to it; for I like’ to see people happy in their own way, 
and | care not for times, and seasons, and external acts. The 
submission of the understanding also, is not difficult in matters 
which do not affect the moral principle ; but then, to curb the 
freedom of this inward world—to touch the balance of justice 
there poising—to bid the weights mount up, and the empty 
scale descend—the hand and voice must be consecrated by God's 
delegated power |” 

‘¢ You have now read all our holy rule,” replied the mother- 
superior, “ which 1 am bound toenforce ; your mind, therefore, 
may be perfectly at rest respecting the ‘ moral principle.’ This 
rule is next to the Gospel in our regard. It would be impossible 
for any superior to enforce it, and yet infringe on God’s com- 
mandments, for his holy spirit breathes through every part of 
it; and, as I have heard you say, it might have been written by 
St John, so lovely is the charity it prescribes, and the peace 
which pervades the whole. Were it possible for any one to 
command you to do or say anything obviously contrary to this 
our rule, you would not be bound to obey.” 

‘¢ T am satisfied,” said Geraldine: ‘the holy rule of this order 
is a summary of Christian doctrine, and a commentary on the 
beatitudes. In performing it I must fulfil the adorable -will of 
God ; and blessed, therefore, for ever be the vow of obedience 
which will ensure this. No one can live in greater peace than 
she who, after due consideration of every part of the life pro- 
posed to her, accepts it, as comprising all that can best nourish 
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and conduct her soul to God; and then resigns herself entirely 
to it, without care, without solicitude, without a thought of self- 
guidance or opinion. This obedience, which is called ‘blind,’ 
can scarcely be so termed, unless it be the voluntary blindness 
of one who, having first ascertained that the road he is about to 
take leads to his desired home, resigns himself in sleep to his 
guide, without waking to look at every sign-post or mile-stone 
on the way.” 

“The obedience due to those who hold the higher offices, 
must be likewise rendered by the novice, to all who may be 
appointed to direct her,” suid the superioress; ‘‘ but a humble 
and sincere spirit of obedience will make this likewise easy to 
you.” 

‘‘ If there be a race of beings for whom I feel commiseration,” 
said Geraldine, ‘‘it is those in subordinate office; those who 
hold delegated authority. I speak of the world, fur I expect not 
to find in a regular convent any caprice, jealousy, or cruel 
cowardice, from the higher powers, which would lead them, in 
times of danger to themselves, to desert those who act under 
them. Such was the faithless Charles to Stafford. In convent 
government, it appears to me, there should be as implicit obedi- 
ence rendered to the one appointed by the mother-superior as 
to herself, for in disobeying the delegate I should disobey the 
principal, as in disobeying the principal I should disobey God. 
But in this obedience, which, I trust, you will find me invariably 
pay to every sister appointed over me, there is no humility: it 
will only result, as I before said, from my sense of what is just 
and rational, and the course to be pursued by every one possessed 
of common-sense.” 

‘“* You are determined,” said the mother-superior, smiling, “to 
resist all vain glory.” 

‘* But just imagine, dear reverend mother, the unfortunate 
delegate, who whether sacristan, infirmarian, or whatever post 
she held, should find me independent of every command but 
your's.” 

‘* Indeed she would be an object for my sincere commiseration," 
said the mother-superior ; “ but, as you justly observe, such a 
position of affairs would never be permitted in a convent, where 
the principle of obedience, to be consistent, must pervade every 
rank. In our visitation of the sick this humble submias.on 12 
very essential. All must be calm, and sweet, and edifying, in 
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the manner of the sisters when they leave the enclosure ; and 
to ensure this, tne wishes of the elder sister must be law to the 
younger.” 

Geraldine thought of, and repeated that part of the rule which 
related to the deportment of the sisters, and to the feeling which 
would ensure it: 

‘* Two sisters shall always go out together: the greatest 
caution and gravity must be observed passing through the 
streets: walking neither in slow nor hurried pace, not stopping 
to converse, nor saluting these whom they meet, keeping close 
without leaning, preserving recollection of mind, and going 
forward as if they expected to see their divine Redeemer in each 
poor habitation, since he has said, ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I,’ ” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


** Hail solitude! how sweet thy shade, 
For holy contemplation made.” 
Here will 1 sit, to peace consigned, 
And leave a troubled world behind ; 
Till angels waft me hence, to rest 
In Paradise among the blest : 
With hermits, there to taste of bliss, 
Who walked with God, in shades like this. 
Ode by Jones of Nayland, 


WirH grateful heart Geraldine saw arrive the eve of the spiritual 
retreat, which commences eight days previously to the reception 
of novices, and terminates after mass and communion on the 
morning of the ceremony. After she and her sister recluses had 
received the parting blessing from the mother-superior, and from 
the community their sisterly kiss and promise of prayers, they 
went immediately to the choir, to read the meditation proper for 
that night in presence of the blessed sacrament. Here Geraldine 
raised her heart in thanksgiving for the blessed prospect before 
her. She was on the eve of her spiritual journey into the desert, 
and already did she enter into the rapture which her soul was 
about to enjoy. She had, indeed, with the psalmist, longed for 
the time when, alone with God, apart from creatures, and all 
human sources of refreshment dried up in her heart, the dew cf 
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divine grace from the sanctuary might refresh her spirit to 
behold his power and glory. She had watched for her divine 
spouse from the dawn of day—her soul had thirsted after him. 
O, by how many titles did her whole being belong to him, and 
now her soul was replenished with his benediction, and filled with 
rapturous joy! Never since the spiritual favours bestowed on 
her previous to her widowhood, had Geraldine received such 
abundant graces. She began the points of her meditation, but 
her mind grasped at once all that could be written, and her heart 
required no stimulus. ‘‘ My beloved to me, and I to him!” all 
was comprised in this union of the creature with her Creator— 
the redeemed and her Redeemer, the sanctified and the sanctifier, 
the penitent in renewed innocence, and the God of all purity and 
love. 

Geraldine entered her cell, and its very walls seemed strength- 
ened in peace. ‘OQ, whence is this to me!” cried she, sinking 
on her knees, “that thou, my God, shouldst visit me with such 
abundant mercy? Well do I know, that in an instant all can be 
withdrawn, and I be left a trembling, desolate creature. All 
this is thy free gift, therefore will I praise, and bless, and love 
thee with all my being.” 

Thus passed the eight days of Geraldine’s retreat, with but 
one exception occurring to disturb this holy peace. This was a 
return of that strong attraction to the cloister, which had before 
induced her to resign this her first vocation, and which the 
spiritual consolations experienced during this retreat seemed to 
favour ; but our heroine well knew this to be a temptation from 
the enemy, and therefore resisted it with success, and hailed, 
with equal joy to that with which she had entered her retreat, 
the happy morning which bade her ‘‘ come forth from the desert 
leaning upon her beloved.” 

Little mattered it to Geraldine that crowds were assembled to 
witness the ceremony, or that she was once more arrayed in bridal 
attire. She felt nothing but the presence of the blessed sacra- 
ment, of the bishop and priests of God, and of the holy brethren 
of the religious orders, who were around her. Among them also 
stood that English priest, whose feelings were the most personally 
interested in the sacred scene. 

Before the procession of religions moved towards the choir, 
headed by the cross-bearer, and singing the hymn ‘* O, Gloriosa 
Virginum,” Geraldine and her companions had asked, on their 
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knees, the mother-superior’s blessing, and her permission to take 
the names they had chosen in religion. 

The sermon was preached from the altar by the provincial of 
the Capuchin Friars, who was the confessor extraordinary to the 
convent, during which the postulants were seated before him ; 
and the glowing picture he drew of the religious life, especially 
that devoted to ‘* Mercy,” came with double effect from one whose 
unremitting labours, amongst the suffering and dying poor, 
were well known to all who heard him. At the conclusion of 
the sermon the postulants were led up the steps of the altar, and 
thus interrogated severally by the bishop. 

‘** My child, what do you demand ?”’ 

Our heroine, who was the eldest, first replied, 

‘‘ The mercy of God, and the holy habit of religion.” 

“Ts it with your own free will,” said the Bishop, “ that you 
demand the holy habit of religion?” 

‘* Yes, my lord,’’ replied our heroine. 

‘* Reverend mother,” said the Bishop, turning to the superior- 
ess, “ have you made the necessary inquiries, and are you satis- 
fied ?”” 

“‘ Yes, my lord,” replied she. 

‘‘ My child,” continued the Bishop to Geraldine, ‘‘ have you 
a firm intention to persevere in religion to the end of your life, 
and do you hope to have sufficient strength to carry constantly 
the sweet yoke of our Lord Jesus Christ solely for the love and 
fear of God ?” 

‘‘ Relying on the mercy of God,” replied Geraldine, “ I hope 
to be able to do so.” 

The Bishop then said, rising from his chair, ‘* What God has 
commenced in you may He perfect. May the Lord banish from 
you the old man with his works.” 

To which, Geraldine having answered “ Amen,” she arose from 
her knees, and made way for each of her companions in turn. 
When all had replied to the bishop’s questions, they retired, with 
the mother-superior and assistant, to exchange their worldly dress 
tor that of religion. 

While this was in progress, the assembled voices of the priests 

“intoned, in solemn chant, the psalm, “ In exitu Israel ;” and 
these deep impressive sounds were prolonged, till a female voice, 
floating in liquid sweetness, took up another strain, demanding, 
as the novices were descried slowly advancing, “ Que est ista.” 
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&c., ‘ Who is she that cometh up from the desert, owing with 
delights, leaning upon her beloved? Thou art all fair, my be- 
loved, meek and beautiful. Come from Libanus, my spouse, come 
from Libanus. Come, thou shalt be crowned.” 

The novices, having returned to the altar, then knelt during 
the prayers applicable to their change of dress. After which, the 
mother-superior, receiving the leathern cincture of the order from 
the bishop, put it on the eldest novice, while he said, “ When 
thou wast younger, thou didst gird thyself, and didst walk where 
thou wouldst, but when thou shalt be old, another shall gird thee. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

Geraldine then kneeling, the mother-assistant took off the simple 
veil which had merely served, until she should from the altar re- 
ceive that which was blessed. The bishop, then holding this 
blessed veil above her head, said, ‘*‘ Receive the white veil, the 
emblem of inward purity, that thou mayest follow the Lamb 
without spot, and mayest walk with him in white. In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
The mother-superior then fixed the veil, and Geraldine, rising, 
received the white choir cloak of the order from the bishop, and 
presenting it to the superioress, was clothed in it, the bishop say- 
ing, ‘‘ May the Lord restore to thee the robe of immortality, which 
thou didst lose in the prevarication of thy first parent. In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” Being now clothed in the full habit of the order, Ger- 
aldine again knelt, holding her blessed taper, while the bishop, 
after sprinkling her with holy water, prayed in an audible voice, 
extending his hands over her. 

Theresa, Emma, and little Jane, then severally advanced, the 
latter receiving from the hands of the bishop, the lay sister's white 
apron, worn under the cincture and beads, in badge of servitude. 
After which, turning to the altar, in the name of each novice, the 
bishop entoned the “ Regnum mundi,” &c. ‘‘ The empire of 
the world, and all the grandeur of this earth, I have despised for 
the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom I have seen, whom I 
have loved, in whom I have believed, and towards whom my heart 
inclineth.” After the first sentence, the female voice and full 
chorus alternately sang the rest, when the novices in unison took 
up the strain, saying, “ My heart hath uttered a good word, I 
speak my works to the king. I have chosen to be an abject in 
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the house of my Lord Jesus Christ. Glory be to the Father, &c.” 
As the chorus finished the ‘‘ Quem vidi,” the novices prostrated 
themselves before the altar; the bishop, the religious sisterhood, 
and all knelt ; while, in the solemn Gregorian chant, was sung 
the ‘* Veni Creator.” 

Many holy and inspiring prayers followed; and then, the 
mother-assistant directing the novices to rise, conducted them to 
the mother-superior, to whom, in succession, they knelt ; while 
she, raising, embraced them, and the sisterly kiss of peace and 
welcome now followed with all the nuns, while the joyous psalm 
was sung in full chorus, “ Ecce quam bonum.” ‘ Behold how 
good, und how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity,” &c. ; at the end of which, the religious sisters retired from 
the sanctuary of the chapel, through the choir, into the convent, 
and the congratulations recommenced with less form and much 
cheerfulness and affection ;—the new novices, with an especial 
tie of interest, gazing on each other, and giving heartfelt thanks 
to their heavenly spouse, who had thus called and blessed them. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Where duty went, she went: with justice even, 
And went with meekness, charity and love 
‘Where'er a tear was dried: a wounded heart 
Bound up: a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of Sympathy anointed : or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed : or injury 
Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven. 

Pollock. 


Our novice, Sister Mary Paula, was now introduced more fully 
to the external duties of her new life, and began to tread the 
Janes, alleys, and back streets of the city. With fresh affection, 
she now listened to that part of her holy rule, which related to 
‘‘ The visitation of the sick ;” prepared herself quickly, and went 
immediately to visit the blessed sacrament, to offer to her divine 
Master the action she was about to perform, to ask from Him 
the graces necessary to preserve His glory and the salvation of 
souls. ‘QO blessed Jesus,” cried she, ‘for Thee ulone I leave 
this enclosure, and not for any sensible satisfaction in the indul- 
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gence of benevolence and compassion. Be Thou with me, tnat 
I may indeed see Thy reflected image in the person of each af- 
flicted fellow-creature, and, in serving him, may serve Thee, who 
art my God and my all.” 

At first, Geraldine did not witness anything far exceeding that 
which she had seen amongst the Irish poor in Elverton, and no- 
thing to equal the picture which her imagination had drawn ; for, 
until her courage was known, her superior did not send her to the 
most wretched parts ; but at length, she climbed ladders, crept 
through trap-doors, and descended into cellars, to scenes of such 
misery, that she owned to have seen nothing comparable to them. 

Being on every occasion the junior sister, her part was to carry 
the corporal relief, while her senior administered the spiritual, 
and Geraldine, a grateful listener to the soothing and encourage- 
ment, or to the devout prayers of this sister, felt, that indeed 
they were serving their divine spouse in the persons of his af 
flicted brethren. Yet all that she could derive of spiritual con- 
solation from this branch of her duty, was incomplete, until she 
heard the announcement that she was to accompany the mother- 
superior to the county jail. 

‘‘ Sick and in prison, and you visited me,” was at length to re- 
move from her heart the fearful negative that had been added to 
the sentence in the convent of : and as Geraldine walked in 
the prescribed silence, and mentally said the Litany of our Bles- 
sed Lady, by the side of her who was in her confidence,—the 
united kingdoms,—nay, the whole world, could not have produced 
a happier being. 

The county jail is a magnificent building, conveying no mourn- 
ful exterior effect, and the entrance and outward court are much 
like those of a fortified castle: but as Geraldine followed her rev- 
erend mother to the inner compartments, and read on the ‘iron 
doors, * Untried ward,” ‘* Condemned ward,” the chain of the 
prisoner sounded in her heart, mingling with the groans of his 
anguish. Their destination that day was to the female prison, 
and Geraldine, who had heard from her “ sisters,” a description 
of the state of morals and manners amongst the prisoners when 
they first visited them, was surprised and gratified by their order- 
ly behaviour and cordial welcome. They seemed in their desola- 
tion to regard as their true friends the Sisters of Mercy; and 
those who had entered hardened in guilt, and those who had been 
tricked and enticed into a first offence, had alike reason to bless 
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God, who had overruled their present punishment for their soul’s 
good. The convicts were an interesting portion of the prisoners. 
Many of them were simple country girls, consigned to banish- 
ment for their first offence, and some of them had not forgotten 
the pious instructions given them in their childhood, at the schools 
of the presentation convents, which order may indeed claim the 
blessings of the poor. Notwithstanding the subsequent neglect 
of their religion, truths thus early inbibed, like bread cast on the 
waters, returned after many days ; and when these poor creatures 
found that they were going on the wide ocean, and to a strange 
land, without those means of grace, which, when around them, 
they had heeded not, their grief and remorse were great: no re- 
ligious sisters—no priest—no altar. ‘The sisters comforted them 
with hopes, that if they were sent to Australia, they would find 
all these blessings; the Sisters of Charity for that mission being 
about to depart thither, and the poor creatures’ promises were 
for the time most sincere, that they would keep up amongst them- 
selves, while on board, the practices of devotion they had either 
learned or revived in the jail. 

There was amongst the prisoners, detained for a few months 
only, an old woman, who was in the constant habit of making 
the jail her winter residence, either by breaking some window, 
or performing any other exploit that she had calculated would 
not involve her in more than was convenient. By the time, 
however, of her introduction to our heroine, she was beginning 
to repent of “serving,” as she called it, ‘so hard a master as 
the devil ;” and promised that the next Christmas, which would 
be the ninth she had spent in the jail, should, with the help of 
God, be the last in which she had done her ‘* o/d master’s work.” 
To this she had now steadily adhered during the greater part 
of her last imprisonment, and her active powers were laudably 
exercised in behalf of all new comers, inducing them to conform 
to the orderly and pious habits established by the Sisters of 
Mercy, and promising them that they ‘‘ would not know them- 
selves, they would be so happy.” 

Not many days after her visit to the juil, our heroine was 
taken to the hospital of the House of Industry, which was the 
most fatiguing labour she had been hitherto engaged in. Before 
she started with one of the professed sisters who generally at- 
tended the public institutions, Geraldine’s silent obedience was 
put to the test in rather an amusing manner. The day was 
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intensely hot—not a cloud was to be seen, even in the sky of 
that oft-rained-on city ; and she had, as the junior sister, just 
taken up the accustomed basket, when a heavy cotton umbrella 
was placed in her hand. In her astonisliment, she whispered, 
** Sister, do you expect rain?” ‘* No, sister,’ replied sister 
Placida, ‘‘ but I would advise you not to venture to the hospital 
without an umbrella. I never go without one to our use ;” and 
showing Geraldine that she also held one, she left the enclosure ; 
our novice followed, and they spoke no more. ‘‘ Never venture 
to the hospital without an umbrella!” thought she, “ perhaps it 
is to the hospital of the Lunatic Asylum we are bound ;” and 
the story heard in childhood, of the royal Bengal tiger diverted 
from his prey by the parasol of a lady, came afresh to her mind. 
They arrived at the outer court of the House of Industry, and 
Geraldine, who had been previously shown over the whole 
building by the devoted priest of the parish, was not a little 
relieved to find sister Placida directing her steps towards those 
who had retained their senses. On that day they were bound 
to the men’s wards, and on entering the first of them, sister 
Placida turned, and whispered, ‘‘ Sister, you are not to follow 
me, but to go regularly down the ward on your side, visiting 
every bed.” 

Geraldine’s heart began to flutter!—uncurtained, and un- 
employed, lay a row of formidable looking beings, who would 
watch every movement, and listen to every word. She moved 
towards the first bed, on which appeared a head so extraordinary, 
that she doubted whether it were human; an unshaved beard, 
and a fur cap drawn over the face of the sleeper, producing an 
effect far from encouraging; and Geraldine being coward enough 
to rejoice that he slept, passed to the next bed, where lay a very 
old man. In her softest manner she inquired about his health, 
and listened to a voluble and detailed account of all his com- 
plaints, for they were many, and life hung by a slender thread, 
When, however, she proceeded to spiritual matters, his fluency 
was gone. He ‘‘ knew nothing of them things, they were not 
in his time.” Geraldine endeavoured to convince him, that to 
‘¢ Jove and serve Almighty God in this world, that we might be 
happy with Him for ever in the next,” had been the great concern 
of every one when he was young, as well as in the present day. 

‘* Nuns and ladies did not go about in my time,” said he, 
« I know nothing about them.” 
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But, my dear friend,” said Geraldine. ‘‘ you have heard of 
Almighty God ?” 

‘‘ No, indeed, He was not in my time,” replied he; “ 1 know 
nothing about Him.” 

‘* Then you must begin to try and know Him now,” said 
Geraldine, much shocked. 

‘‘ 1'll tell you what,” said he, “ if you should be coming again, 
may be you'll bring me a little tobacco. It amuses me as |’m 
lying here !"” 

Geraldine promised the tobacco, and at that instant, the old 
man was seized with so violent and spasmodic a cough, that she 
feared he might die at once in his ignorance and unconcern. 
He revived, however, and seemed pleased that she had not left 
him. “ You are very ill,” said Geraldine, “ and most probably 
will not live many days, perhaps not many hours, and where do 
you think you shall go when you die *” 

“© Why, you'll be a clever woman,” said he, ‘if you can tell 
me that.” 

‘* If you will promise to do as I tell you,” said Geraldine, “ I 
will promise that you will go where you will be happier and 
better off, than you have ever been here:’’ and she began to 
teach him, in the simplest manner, the elements of religion ; 
strongly suspecting, however, as she proceeded, that his igno- 
rance was partly feigned, and thus it proved ; so that, before she 
left him, her chief efforts were directed to convince him of his 
guilt, and move him to contrition for having denied his God. 
Careful not to weary him, however, she at length left him, 
having gained from him the promise, that till he saw one of the 
sisters again, he would, from time to time, repeat the words of 
the’publican, ‘“‘ God be merciful to me a sinner!” endeavouring 
to enter into their contrite spirit; and also, to take a review of 
his past life, in distant preparation for confession. 

In the next bed lay one who presented a striking contrast to 
the careless old man. He was a youth in the lust stage of a 
decline, and whose heart and mind were already in “ the better 
land.” Geraldine, who possessed a keen perception of the spi- 
ritual progress of other minds, attempted not here to teach, but 
she was able to cheer and soothe, by sympathy with his holy 
thoughts, this dying saint. 

Thus passed she on, with kind looks and soft words ; suggest- 
ing thoughts of patience and of love for Jesus’ sake, to those ig 
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pain ; and was still absorbed in this employ, when sister Placida 
informed her they must depart. But on their way, they stopped 
at one of the wards, to see, according to promise, a poor man, 
who had, as sister Placida hoped, consented to an operation the 
day before. 

‘¢ How are you, Terence ?” : 

‘“¢ Ah, lady! so you are come. Praise be to God! I have 
had my leg taken off. There were thirty surgeons round me, 
and I did not mind it a bit. All owing to you, lady, and your 
comforting words; and, most of all, may God bless you for 
giving me this,” showing them a small brass crucifix. ‘I held 
it, and looked at it all the time they were cutting through my 
flesh and bone ; and, as you told me, I joined my sufferings to 
His sufferings, and He gave me strength. I never uttered one 
ery, for I never lost the grasp of this—and here it is again. 
May the Lord bless you for the loan.” 

‘“ You may keep it, Terence.” 

* Ah! then I am a happy man. Praise be to God and to his 
blessed Mother, and may they receive you straight from earth to 
heaven. Angels that you are!—Glory be to his holy name !” 

Sweet and calm is the holy silence of the convent after the 
fatigues of the duties without; when the mind that has laboured, 
and the heart that has bled, for others, may enter its rest with 
God. The sisters are under the precious obligation, by their 
rule, to again visit the blessed sacrament on their return to the 
convent; thank their Lord Jesus Christ for his protection ; 
humble themselves before him for any imperfections they may 
have fallen into; and most earnestly pray, that whatever assis- 
tance has been afforded through his grace and mercy may con- 
duce to his own glory, the salvation of their souls, and those 
whom they have instructed. 

Welcome, also, in its due course, is the cheerful evening re- 
creation, which in the order of Mercy the novices and postulants 
pass with the professed sisters in the community-room, where all 
are encouraged to be joyful, as a duty towards each other, and 
a teibute of gratitude due to God. 

Geraldine was always willing to contribute her share to the 
general amusement, but her chief gratification was to be a listener 
to the vurious groups around her, especially when the occurrences 
of the day were being recounted by a certain young professed 
ister, ‘who wus the general prize at recreation both to young 
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and old, but of which she was perfectly unconscious, as well as 
of the reason why every one laughed at her adventures; the 
simplicity of her character preventing the discovery. 

‘Reverend mother,” cried a young novice, “do make sister 
Mary Lucy tell us why she is sad.” 

“ Sad {” repeated the mother-superior, turning to look at sister 
Mary Lucy's sweet dimpled face, ‘‘ 1 never saw any one less 
guilty of sadness.” 

‘* Oh, but she confesses, reverend mother, to being very near 
it,” said the novice Mary Agnes. 

‘*In that case,” said the mother-superior, entering into the 
jest, “if you begin your confessions at recreation, sister Mary 
Lucy, you must finish them here.” 

“* Ah! well, reverend mother dear, sure it is just nothing at 
all—it is only the old men and women.” 

‘* What of them—were they cross to-day >” 

“ They were a little cross, reverend mother.” 

‘¢ But you, a professed sister, would not think of minding 
that.” 

‘* No, indeed, reverend mother, I know that I ought to be 
glad to suffer, instead of having any reward here, and I should 
not think of the crossness, only of the troubles that come on me 
in consequence. I think,” continued she, after a little pause, 
‘*] think the old women are crosser than the old men—perhaps 
they are cold—no, they cannot be cold this weather—perhaps 
it is too warm they are, poor old women. I had better not say 
they are cross, had I, reverend mother ?” 

‘* Ah! here is a regular scruple,” cried the young Agnes. 

‘“‘ Ah! no, fie, sister dear, it is not a scruple; is it, reverend 
mother °”” 

‘“'T cannot decide these knotty questions here,” said the 
mother-superior, laughing. ‘‘ Go on at once with your story.” 

‘s Well, I will, reverend mother. I said that the old men 
were not so very cross, but there was one old man outdid all the 
old women. I only asked him if it were long since he was at 
his duty, and he growled terribly at me, reverend mother. 
Indeed he did, though I looked very sweet and kind at him, 
poor old man. But, then, at last he became much more gentle 
and amiable, and he even promised me that he would see the 
priest. He was a sailor, and he said, ‘ Bless you, I have nos 
been to my duty these fifteen years, but I'll overhaul my con- 
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science to please you, for, sure enough, the ship 1 was in was 
heli afloat.’” 

‘* And how came you to be so successful with him; was it by 
your fervent prayers ;°’ 

‘* Ah! that is the very thing,” sighed sister Mary Lucy ; 
‘‘gure, I think it was, perhaps, by no prayers at all, for I told 
nim that when I next came I would bring him ‘a dust of snuff,’ 
and that warmed his cross heart, poor old man.” 

‘‘ Gently, gently,” said the mistress of novices to her merry 
children, who had given a general shout. 

** And you were feeling a little uncomfortable,” said the 
superior, “ because I have desired you to make no more promises 
at the hospital; well, cheer up, because for this time you are 
forgiven,” 

**¢ Ah, reverend mother dear, there are more—” 

‘“‘ What, more promises ?” 

** Sure, there are the cross old women. That is, I mean, 
the sick old women.’ 

‘‘ And the more cross they were, the more you promised thew. 
1s that it ?” 

“‘ They were very badly off for beads, reverend mother, and 
ene old woman said she could read very well if she had a prayer- 
book and spectacles ; and there were two who hud no caps, and 
so I said we would see about it all.” 

“Is that the whole ?” 

“ Not quite, reverend mother. Somehow or other, I pro- 
mised three pair of spectacles, some tea, and a little more snuff, 
and that is really ail.” 

** And how are you to get all these things, sister ?” 

“ Ah, reverend mother dear, you will tell the sisters to be 
charitable when I go a begging to them.” 

‘** That may do very well for the caps, for I will desire sister 
Mary Josephine to give you some calico from the poor’s store- 
room, but what are you te do for the other articles >” 

“ Reverend mother, I know of a shilling—really a whole 
shilling—may I have it ?” 

** How can you possibly have a shilling, sister Mary Lucy *” 

‘* I have it not, reverend mother, but when I swept out the 
refectory since supper, 1 found a shilling on the floor, just where 
mother Burser sits.” 

-%. And why did you not take it to her ?” 
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‘* Ah, no, reverend mother, I left it just where it was, because 
it seemed to be there on purpose for the old women, and I 
thought you would let me have it. May I fetch it ?” 

On receiving a nod of assent, away tripped sister Mary Lucy, 
and returned exultingly with the shilling; but her return was 
the signal for a general attack of—‘“ Ah, sister dear, you would 
not be keeping all the shilling for yourself,” and, “ Ah, sister 
dear, if you had seen the misery I have witnessed to-day in the 
private visiting,” &c., till in a few minutes the twelve pence, or 
rather the twenty-four half-pennies, were distributed by promise, 
and the poor owner exclaimed, “ Sure, I have nothing left for 
myself and the old women !” 

© Alas!” thought coe “how many shillings have I 
thrown away.” 

One of the novices was the heiress to great wealth gained in 
trade, and it was interesting to see the artless satisfaction she 
evinced when the final sentence being passed by the reverend 
mother, that only four of the * beggars” should share the shilling 
with sister Mary Lucy, she was allowed to retain her promised 
two-pence. 

As soon as this affair was settled, Geraldine requested to have 
the question solved, which for her still remained an enigma, of 
sister Placida, and the umbrella: for she had been so much 
occupied by her own allotted employment, as not to have re- 
membered anything else, during the time they were together 
in the hospital. 

After much laughter, and an endeavour, on the part of the 
experienced, to puzzle our heroine still more, sister Placida was 
called upon to explain the difficulty, which, like many others, 
admitted of the simplest solution. 

“* Indeed, reverend mother,” said sister Placida, “ the umbrella 
is a great comfort to lean on, when standing so many hours, for 
at the hospital and infirmary, there are neither chairs nor stools." 
. ‘* How did you manage, sister Mary Paula?” asked one of 
the novices. 

‘“ T either knelt,” replied our heroine, “or sat on the edge of 
the bed, next to the one whereon was the object of my care. 
May I continue to do so, reverend mother ?” 

‘You may,” replied the superioress, “should the bed be 
vacant.” 

. At this instant, a previous ring at the back gate of the convent 
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was erplained, by the entrance of two lay sisters, with a large 
bale of goods for the poor, sent to the sisters of mercy for 
distribution ; and this welcome present being the first of a suc- 
Cession of coatributions in money and in goods, which arrived 
from all parts of the city, from Protestants as well as from 
Catholics, as the cold season advanced, sister Mary Lucy was 
enabled to fulfil all her promises, and to make many more to her 
old men und women, whether cross or resigned. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Come while the blossoms of thy years are brightest, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze, 
Come while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 
And joy’s pure sunbeams dazzle on thy ways, 
Life has but shadows, save a promise given, 
Which lights the future with a fadeless day ; 
O touch the eceptre, win a hope in heaven, 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away. 
Convent Invitation. 


Tur following day, as two of the sisters were returning from 
their round of visits, at the corner of the street which led to the 
convent, they were timidly accosted by a young person, who en- 
treated them to listen to her.—The sisters motioned to her to 
follow them, but this she seemed unwilling to do, till, after some 
instants’ thought, she aguin took courage, and overtook mee just 
as the convent door was opened by the portress. 

‘¢ Perhapsdt is to our ‘ House of Mercy,’ you want er rines 
my dear ?” said the sister, ‘the door is round the corner.” 

«¢ No, ma’am,” replied she, “‘ 1 am not come on my own ac- 
count, but at the request of my lady ;” and she presented a note 
addressed to the ‘ Sisters of Mercy.’ The young person was 
now requested to sit down, and the note being taken to the 
mother-superior, proved as follows :—‘‘ I know that your first 
duty is towards the poor; but in dwelling on your name, | feel 
that if indeed you be sisters of mercy, the writer of this may 
well claim your care, being poor and wretched in the sight of 
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heaven. I am told that you visit nowhere, without a note from. 
one of the priests. 1 know none of the priests of this city ; but 
the confidential bearer of this has seen unexpectedly to-day an: 
English priest, to whom I was once known. If you can find out 
the residence of the Rev. John Bernard, and mention to him my 
maiden name of Helena Brook, he will bid you come to me for: 
mercy’s sake.” 

‘* Return to the young person,” said the mother-superior, to- 
sister Agatha, ‘‘ and tell ber that the Rev. Mr Bernard shall be 
written to this evening, and that, with his sanction, two of the 
sisters will wait on her lady to-morrow. Fix the hour with the 
young person, and the precise address.” 

The Rev. Mr Bernard answered the mother-superior’s note in 
person, and on the following afternoon, the two sisters appointed, 
namely sister Margaret, and our novice, Mary Paula, arrived at 
the place of their destination, which proved to be one of the 
handsuomest houses in . The young attendant was watching 
for them at one of the windows looking on the portico, and she 
admitted them softly into the entrance hall. The porter was, 
or feigned to be, asleep in his official chair, and no other male 
domestic appeared, as they followed their guide up two flights 
of stairs, to the front rooin of the second floor, which was fitted 
up in a style, which, in elegance and splendour, Geraldine had 
never seen surpassed, and which filled sister Margaret with pity 
and sorrow. ‘This reminds me,” said the latter, as they wera 
now left alone, ‘‘ of what the apartments of Magdalen must have 
been, before her conversion. Rev. mother, however, has told us. 
we may expect to find a true penitent, and may the Almighty's 
peace be with her.” 

Our heroine smiled at sister Margaret’s ideas respecting the 
decbration of the apartments; and having but a few months left 
the same assemblage of marbles, fresco walls, clagsical groups in 
alabaster and bronze, and the choicest ornamental specimens of 
mosaics, cameos, and lava, she thought, “how innocently might 
all these rare beauties have been collected ;”” and feeling quite at 
home amongst them all, she turned to view the whole, when in 
a full-length mirror artfully disposed within a painted archway 
of trelliced work and flowers, our heroine for the first time be- 
held herself in the religious garb. *‘ Oh! Geraldine! what sym- 
pathy. have you, now, with works of art opposed to the service 
of the altar? what are the false beauties of mythology, to one 
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who has entered the court of the King of kings, who has chosen 
to be an abject in the house of her Lord Jesus Christ !" 

She remained fixedly gazing, while compunction filled her 
heart ; the touching aspirations attached to each part of her con- 
secrated habit rushed to her mind, and, sinking on her knees, she 
offered anew the whole of her being, with all her faculties and 
sensibilities, to her only true Joy. Sister Margaret, who, during 
the absence of the attendant, had remained with her eyes fixed 
on the carpet, now touched Geraldine on the arm, to give notice 
that they were sent jor; and they followed the young person 
into the adjoining room, which was nearly similar in size and 
decoration. A bed with ormolu canopy, and curtains of amber 
silk, stood in the centre, towards which sister Margaret was ap- 
proaching, when the attendant conducted them to the inner side 
of the room, where they found the object of their visit. She had 
insisted on being taken out of bed, and laid on a mattress on the 
floor, before the admission of the sisters: her long auburn hair 
had heen hast'y cut, and lay beside her, and her clasped hands 
concealed her face. The sisters knelt on each side of the sufferer, 
and the attendant left the room. 

‘* Are the Sisters of Mercy alone with me?” at length said 
Lady Hartley. 

‘¢ They are, my dear,” said sister Margaret. 

** My dear!” repeated Lady Hartley; and, uncovering her 
face, she smiled. It was a young and lovely face; yet, when 
the smile had passed, there appeared the traces of acute suffering. 
She gazed at each alternately. ‘Oh! you are really nuns,” 
cried she ; and then the tears rushing to her eyes, she threw her 
arms round sister Margaret’s neck, and sobbed aloud ; while sis- 
ter Margaret, in a gentle voice, spoke peace and encouragement. 

Suddenly Lady Hartley raised her head, and looked earnestly 
at her. “No! it cannot be! yet there is a likeness; and the 
voice—the accent—you surely ure not Irish ?” 

‘J am not,” replied sister Margaret ; ‘‘ I am Scotch.” 

‘s Ah! speak on! speak on!” said Lady Hartley, laying her 
hand again on sister Margaret’s shoulder ; “those were happy 
days, when I listened to pious advice given in that tongue.” 

‘“* And you will have happy days again, please God,” said sis- 
ter Margaret. . 

“ Ah! no! you do not know all! How can I ever tell you 
all I have to say *” 
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** But you shall not be pressed to tell us anything you do not 
like,” said sister Margaret. ‘It does not belong to us to hear 
your confession, my poor child.” 

“ But I wish to tell you all, or nearly all,” said she, ‘‘ for my 
heart is bursting ; that was the reason I begged you to come to 
me: and the very sight of your coif has given me courage be- 
yond my hopes.” 

‘* And, more than this,” said sister Margaret, ‘* Almighty 
God hus graciously sent his strengthening grace, in token of 
having accepted the penitential spirit in which you now humble 
yourself in the sight of his poor servants.” 

“Oh! these are comforting words,” said Lady Hartley, as 
sister Margaret replaced her on her pillow ; “‘ yet, when you are 
gone, I shall be as wretched as ever.” 

** No, you will not,” replied the sister ; you will then continue 

Yanan wane ho--« —“+h simplicity aud gratitude to the mercy of 
Lady Hartley had continued to hold the hand of each sister ; and 
she now said to sister Margaret, ‘I feel a ring on your finger, 
and by that token I know that you are professed. There is 
some motto engraved on it—what are the words?” 

Sister Margaret replied—‘‘ It is the verse in abridgment of 
‘In all things I sought rest, and I shall abide in the inheritance 
of the Lord.’ ” 

** In all things I, too, have sought rest,” repeated Lady Hart- 
ley ; “but, wretched creature that I am, I did not abide in the 
inheritance of the Lord. Listen now, dear sisters—I will tell 
you—yes ! I have worn the religious garb—I have lain prostrate 
before the altar, and here I am, a broken-hearted cast-away ! 
Oh! Sisters—Sisters of Mercy! have mercy on the victim of a 
lost vocation |” 

Deeply affected, the sisters preased the trembling hands they 
held, and sister Margaret replied—‘‘ May our Almighty and 
merciful God receive your tears; may He pardon you, and give 
you peace |” 

‘ Alas!" cried Lady Hartley ; ‘‘ God never designed me for 
the world I have so blindly chosen; for I have not had strength 
of mind to keep the right path through the labyrinth of pleasure.” 

‘* There is no such path,” observed sister Margaret. 

‘* Ah! but there are many who have kept themselves from evil 
tongues and false hearts, while I have loved and trusted every 
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one, and have been led, as if in a dreatp, to throw away the little 
happinees I once possessed, and there is nothing left for my heart 
but to break.” 

‘* Ah, no! your poor heart shall not break, please God,” said 
sister Murgaret, “ with earthly sorrow, but with contrition ; and 
in that sense you know it is suid, ‘the broken and humble heart 
God will not despise.’ ” 

“‘He must despise and reject mine,” said Lady Hartley, 
despondingly, ‘‘ for I have wilfully turned it from Him to his 
enemies. Yes! wilfully—for I knew my Lord’s will, and did it 
not. I had reposed in the sweet refreshing shade of his enclosed 
garden, and left it for the glare and scorching heat of the plains. 
An accident drew me from the convent; and, once aguin in the 
world, I remained for the scandal of others, and the loss of my own 
soul.” 

* Mistrust not thus the tender mercy of your God,” said sister 
Margaret ; “are you not as the stray lamb, which the divine 
Shepherd bears gently back to his fold? Are not the angels 
rejoicing at this very hour in your repentance °” 

‘* Your voice soothes me,” said Lady Hartley, “and your 
blessed assurances revive for a few instants the feeling of devotion, 
but it lasts not: the elastic spring of hope is gone for ever ; and 
in its place, a heavy immoveable weight of mingled guilt and 
pain weighs down my spirit. 1 can no longer love God as once 
I loved him. Gone! gone! innocence and joy, and peace, and 
hope, and faith, and love, all gone. Ah! do not speak to me,” 
continued she, hurriedly, as sister Margaret bent over with fresh 
motives for comfort. ‘Let me first tell you—first show you 
something”—and she drew from beneath the pillow a thin silver 
case ; it contained a letter, which, by its appearance, had been 
often opened and re-opened, and watered by the tears of its pos- 
sessor. ** Look at the address,” said she, with nervous rapidity, 
** Look! it is to Helena Brook, but I never received this letter 
till all was over ; and when I did receive it, I was afraid to open 
it, and I never broke the seal till I began to pine after my lost 
happiness ; when my heart had begun to lose drop by drop all 
its warm blood, and to dwell with bitterness ; when my husband 
tallied me a fool, and cursed the day he saw me ; when, reproach- 
ing me for that to which he had led me, he had the cruelty to 
fay, that ‘a ranaway nun had indeed better hide herself :’ then I 
sank, both mind and body. They teil me that he was kind to 
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me after this, but I knew it not, and was many weeks a mother 
before I saw my precious baby. She was beautiful. I would 
look for hours in her clear blue eyes—I offered her up from this 
her earliest infancy to become the spouse of Jesus Christ—I put 
her under the special protection of his Blessed Mother—nothing 
coloured has ever touched her, and she has looked like a seraph 
in her spotless white. Ihave had other poor infants since, but 
they all died, either before, or directly after their birth ; and she, 
my chosen one, that was to plead to God for me, to atone for 
my infidelity—to rejoice my soul, and give new life within me, 
she—Oh! my God, my God, she is an idiot |'* 

A deep groan burst from Geraldine, her sympathy was too in- 
tense for utterance. 

“ Do not attempt to comfort me,” said Lady Hartley, to sister 
Margaret, *‘ but read this letter; I could repeat it to you, but, 
that often as it has been read, it fills me with the same emotion, 
as if six days, instead of six years, had passed since it was writ- 
ten, and you remind me so forcibly of the revered writer, that I 
must listen to it from your lips. Why do you hesitate? Why 
does your face flush >” 

‘<1t has passed,” said sister Margaret; and taking the letter, 
she read as follows :— 


¢ C——- Convent, May 10th, 183— . 
“My Dear Cuitp, 

‘¢ We have been anxiously expecting to 
hear that your return to us will not be again delayed, but that 
you will join us before the clothing of our two postulants ; that 
our dear Mary Agnes may not lose her rank amongst our 
novices. I have your first letter by my side, in which you pine 
after your convent duties and pleasures, and part of it I will 
transcribe as the touchstone of your present feelings. ‘ My 
uncle and aunt are very kind to me; so are all their friends and 
the servants, particularly the maid who waits on me till my 
sprain is cured. The house is beautiful, and full of pictures 
and statues, and every one seems to be smiling and talking all 
day long. I may do just as I like, but it is very strange that 1 
am melancholy, with all this to make me happy. I believe it 
must be, that no one understands me, and I understand no one. 
I do not care for any thing that is talked about, and when re- 
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creation time comes (for I keep to our convent hours as much as 
possible) I am more inclined to cry than to laugh. You will 
say, that this is having very little courage, my dear mistress, 
but it does seem so very long to be absent from you and my 
religious sisters, and, above all, I feel the desolation of being no 
longer under the same roof with the adorable sacrament.’ My 
dear child, I trust that you will soon re-assure my heart by a 
letter more in harmony with this sentiment than was your last, 
and will tell me that the day is fixed for your return to the holy 
happy life you were so grieved to leave. Come back to your 
once happy nest, my poor simple bird; you are not formed for 
the world. You will only flutter and die in its baneful atmoe 
sphere. The very qualities which in the cloister would be nur- 
tured without peril, would in the world prove your ruin. That 
flexible disposition, that soft confiding character, which, like 
wax, can be moulded according to the will of others, and which 
is the perfection of a religious, would in the world prove an ime 
perfection, and expose you to perpetual vacillation and incon- 
stancy of conduct, if not to actual transgression. Those talents, 
—above all, that decorative taste which has hitherto been 
sanctified by its dedication to the altar,—would in the world be 
turned to vanity, luxury and self-adornment.” The writer then 
relates many little anecdotes of the noviceship, and conveys 
messages from its inmates, all indicative of the artless merriment 
as well as the piety of the novices, and thus continues: ‘* Ah! 
Mary Agnes, when is it that the heart is thus light? Is it not, 
when having generously followed the call to the rough and nar- 
row way, every flower is full of fragrance, every sunbeam full 
of joy. Return, then, and renew the joyous Jaugh which has so 
often made the noviceship ring, and was the true recreation of a 
heart at peace with God. Return, with your wonted zeal and 
enthusiasm to adorn the new altar in honour of St Joseph, which 
sady-abbess wishes to be fixed in the south dormitory, the care 
of which is to be given to us.” 


Under a fresh date, the letter is continued thus: 
** My Unuapry Cuitp! 

** How can I give utterance to the 
pang which your letter of this morning has given us, and which 
I perceive is blotted by your tears. Oh! fly from the snare 
which besets you—flight is your only safety, my poor, weak, if 
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not guilty child. Alas! there is one place in the choir, towards 
which my heart has inexpressibly yearned; my hopes have 
hitherto filled it with the virgin form of my reguined treasure. 
Eleven white veils are there before me; beyond them is the 
altar—the tabernacle—the divinity contained in the adorable 
Host. Eleven; and the twelfth is gone: and why ? is it to be- 
ray her Lord? Are the thirty pieces of silver included in 
these earthly espousals? I can write no more, but you will be 
remembered by all, in the holy sacrifice and communiof, until 
we hear again. 
Mary Acatsa, of the Cross. 
Benedictine unworthy.” 


A deep pause succeeded the reading of this letter; and then a 
shriek, wild, piercing, and unearthly, burst from the hapless 
being to whom it had been addressed. Sister Margaret bent 
over her, and whispered unheeded consolation ; at length Lady 
Hartley opened her eyes, and said, ‘‘ I was called by Jesus 
Christ to the high privilege of being his spouse. Before his 
altar, in presence of the adorable sacrament of his love, I begged 
of his minister the holy habit of religion, and in my name was 
said ; ‘ The kingdom of this world and all the grandeur of the 
earth I despise, for the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom I 
have seen, whom I have loved, in whom I have believed, and 
towards whom my heart inclineth.’ Ah! go, go,—leave me,— 
why did I send for you? Why did you come? No one can 
bring me help or comfort. Ihave left my God, and He now 
leaves me. Do not speak to me,—go, blessed women, go!—I 
beg, I entreat. What have I to do with you, or you with me, 
—lgave me! leave me!” 

‘* Hush,” said sister Margaret, in a voice which though gen- 
tle, was full of authority ; “hush these emotions, and listen 
calmly, while in your name I say, ‘O Jesus, for thy tender 
mercies’ sake, and for thy bitter passion’s sake, forgive and for- 
get what Ihave been. Pity! oh pity! what I am,—satisfy for 
what I deserve, and supply what I desire. O dearest Saviour ! 
thou soughtest me when I fled from thee; wilt thou reject me 
now that I seek thee ?’” 

Again did Lady Hartley throw her arms round sister Mar- 
garet’s neck, and weep. ‘*Ah!” cried she, “ repeat to me again 
thut prayer.” The sister did so, adding, ‘‘ Who gave you the 
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thought to send for us? Was this not a sign that your blessed 
Saviour has sought you, and that on your seeking him, he will 
not ‘reject? you? Ah! listen to His loving invitations, and not 
to the whisperings of the wily enemy, whose object is to dis- 
hearten you.” 

“ But it is very disheartening,” said Lady Hartley, ‘that 
God gives so much more grace to some persons than to others. 
I wonder why He did not give me sufficient to persevere in my 
vocation >" 

** Had you been faithful to the degree of grace then vouch- 
sufed you,” said sister Margaret, ‘‘ God would have bestowed 
more; but how can we dare to hope for a superabundant degree, 
to supply for our infidelity ?” 

‘* But,” replied Lady Hartley, “‘of course He foreknew all 
that would happen to me, and therefore it was very cruel.” 

* You must reject those thoughts instantly,” said sister Mar- 
garet. ‘‘ The human mind is so limited, that when we would 
dive into the permission of evil, in the eternal counsels, we are 
lost. The wisest philosophers, the most profound divines, have 
been content to admire, in reverence and humility, the Al- 
mighty’s decrees, to respect them with love, and to love them 
with respect, as impenetrable, incomprehensible. But this we 
do know, that he can bring good out of evil.” 

« Ah! I know very well,” interrupted Lady Hartley, “that all 
must conduce to the honour and glory of God. Unfortunately, 
as I may say, I know my religion perfectly well. I know that 
He will, in the end, be as much glorified by my sinful life, as He 
would have been, had I advanced in perfection, for we cannot 
do Him either harm or good, and He knows how to over-rule 
evil for good; but that does not console me for having been per- 
mitted, from want of His grace, to fall by degrees, till now I 
must be a warning for every one, instead of an example, and 
must be content to know that every silly girl will be told the sad 
life, and pious end, of the unfortunate Lady Hartley. 

« If they can with truth be told of your pious end,” said sister 
Margaret, ‘it will make ample amends for any disedification 
you may have given them.” 

* But I do not wish to play the part of Magdalene,” said 
Lady Hartley, the proud tears gushing from her eyes; ‘I did 
feel penitent when I sent for you, but now it is all gone, and 
while you were talking to me just now, and thinking me so hume 
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ble and contrite, I was planning how I could have my beautiful 
hair made up into tresses, that would fix again on my head.” 

‘* And are you hoping to be at once free from distraction and 
temptation,” said sister Margaret, ‘‘ and to find no difficulty in 
returning to the narrow road ? surely you will be more courage- 
ous. I should wish to leave you in more peace, and yet we 
cannot linger with you longer, than to allow me to say one more 
short and earnest prayer.” 

‘‘ Say that beautiful little one again,” cried she, “ I have it 
nearly by heart.” | 

Sister Margaret did so, and although she could not reckon on 
the duration of Lady Hartley’s feelings, yet it was consoling to 
see this ingenuous though vacillating creature once more in 
peace; and having with some difficulty obtained her promise 
that she would prepare for confession, they took their leave for 
that day, followed by her blessings. 

“We are now going not to teach, but to be taught,” whis- 
pered sister Margaret, when having quitted the lordly mansions 
of the great, they turned into one of their oft-trod alleys, and 
climbed up the stairs of a wretched tenement. On entering the 
room of the bedridden woman to whom sister Margaret re- 
ferred, the former gave an exclamation of joy at seeing them. 

‘“‘ Ah! glory be to God. Alagh,* you are come, alagh !"” 

‘* How are you, Norry 2” 

‘Very ill, alagh; glory be to God, who sends me what is best 
for me.” 

“‘ Are you in pain, Norry 

“‘T am, alagh. My sweet Jesus and his blessed mother com- 
fort me. Praise be to him, for sending you to me this blessed 
day.” 

‘*Do you know, Norry, that Friday will be a great feast, the 
feast of St Francis >” 

“Will it, alagh? Ah! glorious are the saints of God, and 
very glorious is the saint who received the marks of the pre- 
cious wounds of his loving Saviour. His prayers must be always 
heard, alagh !” . 

‘* You can repeat many verses about St Francis receiving the 
stigmas, can you not, Norry? But you are very faint. Where 
is the pain ?” | 

“Qh the heart,—the heart,—oh the heart, it is going en 
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tirely.” Here she nearly fainted, but after a while revived, 
saying, ‘“*O sweet Jesus, thy heart was pierced with a lance; 
glory be to thee for letting me share some of thy pain. O the 
heart !"" 

‘* Almighty God gives you abundant grace, and you are fuith- 
ful to it, Norry. It is therefore a sweet consolation to see you 
on your dying bed, soon to be with him whom your heart de- 
sires.” 

«‘T have not been faithful enough, alagh! but I trust he will 
receive me, and receive you, and receive all the faithful depart- 
ed,—‘ eternal rest give to them, O Lord, and let perpetual light 
shine upon them, and may all be with him, and his blessed 
mother, and all his saints for ever. Amen.’” 

‘“‘ Were you able to go to confession and holy communion, the 
day you expected, Norry ?” 

‘‘I was, glory be to my sweet Jesus, who is the bread of 
life.” 

‘‘ Do you sleep better than you did, Norry ?” 

“I do not, alagh. I cannot sleep at night. I am forced to 
think of his watching and agony in the garden, not to be com- 
plaining when I hear all the rest asleep through the night.” 

“ And when you think of his sufferings, it seems very little 
you are bearing for him, does it not ?”’ 

“‘Tt does seem very little, alagh! And by uniting my pain 
and weariness to his, I am having my purgatory, which comforts 
me, for I may hope to be the sooner with him.” 

“ And you have many calm and silent hours with him in the 
night, which you could not have by day, Norry.” 

‘I have, alagh! I say my prayers and my rosary often in the 
night ; but sometimes the head, the head, alagh, it aches, oh it 
aches! I can only think of his crown of thorns, and bear it for 
his sake, for then I cannot pray.” 

‘‘ And indeed you know, far better than I can tell you, 
Norry, that God would rather have that offering, than the long. 
est prayers you could say. Do the Christian Brothers come to 
see you:” 

‘* They do, thanks be to God, and to his blessed mother, and 
may the Christian Brothers receive the reward of their charity.” 

“We have brought you a wrapper, Norry, and some tea 
und sugar, and some of the sisters will call at the end of the 
week.” 
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The next event of interest at this time, was the arrival of 
several sisters of the parent convent, on their way to ——, 
where they were to establish a new foundation. They were 
headed by their venerable mother-superior, whom, as foundress 
of the order, our heroine had alone wished to see and know 
among the dwellers on earth, and in whom she found all her 
expectations realized. It was interesting to watch the greetings 
of those, who had once formed but one community, and still 
more interesting to behold their parting ; some amongst them 
struggling to retain the freedom of heart once acquired. 

On the evening of the departure of the sister guests, sister 
- Margaret, whose warm heart had shared in the passing emotion 
of the visit, was called from the recreation to the room appro- 
priated to the evening instruction of adults, and found two 
young persons closely enveloped in cloaks; one of them espe- 
cially, presenting an appearance so unlike the general visitors at 
chat hour, that sister Margaret concluded there was some wish 
for concealment, and led them into an adjoining little parlour, 
where, throwing aside her veil and hood, Lady Hartley seized 
the hand of the sister, and exclaimed,—‘‘I am come to give you 
good news ; | am resolved to go to confession, and to serve God 
in humble penance all the rest of my life: my faithful maid and 
friend wishes to be with me wherever I go: we have talked 
over a thousand plans—amongst them, to board at a convent. 
I should much prefer returning to my own dear convent at ——, 
where, ill as I have acted, they would receive me; and where 
one heart, I know, has never totally renounced me,—I mean my 
former dear mistress, mother Agatha.” 

‘© She does not cease to pray for you,” replied sister Mar- 
garet, ‘‘but it is not on this earth; mother Agatha Gordon died 
three years ago.” 

“ Died !” exclaimed Lady Hartley,—“ she is dead!—you can 
have the cruelty to tell me this with that calm voice, when she 
was my friend.” 

‘And to me,” said sister Margaret, “not only a friend, but, 
by nature and religion, a sister.” 

‘¢ Your sister !” echoed Lady Hartley.” 

‘“‘ She was my twin-sister,” said the religious, and was silent. 

“But why do I feel more than you?” cried Lady Hartley, 
with a vehemence of remorse and sorrow, “ but because your 
thoughts are constantly turned to that ‘ better land, where yeu 
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are to meet, and never—never hear the word farewell ;’ while 
{am tossed on this wicked world with every chance of ship- 
wreck.” 

«* Chance!” said sister Margaret, ‘‘ you have been too well 
taught to use that word. Almighty God has sent you many 
graces, and you have been unfaithful to them ; this only should 
cause sorrow. Still, in his mercy, He again invites you; and 
ull these favours are the more precious, because so unmerited. 
You are very right to think of the shelter of a convent, and of 
that convent in particular which nurtured you.” 

‘*But she is dead,” said Lady Hartley, ‘‘who would have 
won me back to holiness and peace,—but you will correct me, I ' 
know, for indulging these human feelings ; and, indeed, had she 
lived, how could I, a mere boarder, expect to be with her us 
once I was;—this might have fretted me. No! I will endeavour 
to rise above these fond regrets, and will write to the present 
Lady Abbess, whoever she may be, and will show you my 
letter before it is sent. I trust no other plans will come into 
my head.” 

‘“‘ Should they do so, you must banish them as temptations,"’ 
said sister Margaret ; ‘supposing that your confessor’s advice 
be given, as you expect it will, for this arrangement.” 

‘So I will, if possible,” returned Lady Hartley; ‘* but still, 
if God does not send me sufficient grace, I cannot follow this 
plan, or do right in any way.’ 

‘* Very true,” replied sister Margaret ; ‘‘ but remember, you 
must be faithful to the good inspirations He has now given you, 
and doubt not but that more grace will be granted you. God 
grants salvation to ull those who contribute their own consent 
to the graces and favours He has prepared for them, and which 
He also offers and distributes; and to those who accept the 
graces of penitence, fuith, hope, and charity, He also gives the 
grace of final perseverance, and the glorious happiness of His 
eternal Jove.” 

‘‘T often wonder,” said Lady Hartley, sighing, ‘“‘at the 
change in me from what | once was.” 

‘¢ The sole cause of the decay and slackening of piety,” re. 
turned sister Margaret, “is in the creature’s own will; God 
never abandons those whom He has once justified, unless they 
first abandon Him.” 

‘‘ But perhaps He never justified me.” 
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‘** How can any baptized person say this,”’ said sister Mar- 
garet; ‘‘ were you not then restored to original justice, forfeited 
by our first parents ?”” 

“ Oh!” cried Lady Hartley, ‘‘if you are going back to my 
baptism, I cannot contradict you, of course ; but I mean since 
then.” 

‘* What do you mean by ‘since then ?”” said sister Margaret ; 
‘‘ when we fall from our renewed innocence, has not God gra- 
ciously given us the means of regaining His favour in the tri- 
bunal of penance? and if you have not availed yourself of the 
means of reconciliation, on yourself rests all the responsibility. 
Humble yourself, then, for not having consented to the mercy 
of God. Our free will can accept or reject His free grace, and 
you have done the latter.” 

‘* But I will do so no more,” exclaimed Lady Hartley; ‘I 
will finish my preparations for confession, and go to Father 
» without delay. Indeed, I should be quite afraid of eee- 
ing you again, until | had given you some proof of my sincerity. 
I will also write to the Lady Abbess. I will do all I can to 
merit the return of the grace I have rejected.” 

And with these resolutions, Lady Hartley departed. The 
following week she returned, radiant with joy. She had made a 
general confession—she had the full approval of her confessor 
to retire to her former convent—she bore in her hand a guard- 
ed, but kind reply from the Lady Abbess of the convent, who 
was the same she had known when a novice, inviting her to visit 
the convent previously to forming any plan for a longer resi- 
dence ; and, better than all, she had seen a reverend friend of 
Sir Thaddeus Hartley, who had given her every hope, that if 
she continued for some little time in a pious retirement, a 
reconciliation might be effected, as her husband was willing to 
believe that she had been guilty only of indiscretion. She told 
sister Margaret, that were it not for her maid’s sake, who wished 
to take leave of her family, she would begin her journey on ‘the 
following day. 

It was about three weeks after this encouraging interview, 
that sister Margaret received, through her reverend mother, a 
letter from Lady Hartley, dated ‘* Hétel de Rivoli, Paris ;” 
stating, that a few days after her visit to the convent of Mercy, 
an aunt of her husband had arrived; that as this was the first 
overture from that part of the family, she could not but receive 
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her guest with respect: that Mrs - was then on her way 
to Naples ; and in order to convince the world that Lady Hart- 
ley had been misjudged, generously offered to introduce her 
anew into society ; also holding out to her the prospect of a 
reconciliation with her husband; and that they were merely 
resting in the French capital for a few days longer. 

It would not enter into the limits, or intention, of this 
volume, to pursue farther the career of Lady Hartley. Suftice 
it to say, that her husband, who had originally sought her for 
her innocent piety, and who would, doubtless, again have sought 
her in the retirement to which her repentance had nearly led 
her—refused any overture made through his gay relation, from 
the circles his wife had chosen; and years dragged on, with this 
victim of an inconstant purpose, who, in rejecting the grace of 
penance, as she had done that of a vocation, lost by degrees the 
remembrance even of the pure and happy feelings given to the 
faithful soul ; and in the false and deadly pleasures of the world, 
proved that awful sentence, “ My spirit shall not always strive 
with man.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Home of the virtuous, when in peace reposing, 
The spirit dwells in scenes of cloudless bliss ; 
Where Jife’s sad anxious cares are daily closing, 
Who would not early-choose a lot like this? 


Amoncst her numerous sister-novices, Geraldine found ex- 
emplified the effects of the admirable instructions they received 
from the spiritual lectures and exhortations of mother Juliana. 
In one she observed the spirit of mortification most evidenced by 
her silence when reproved,—a silence, not of sullenness, but of 
modesty and humility ; and this on seemingly trifling occasions, 
when, had she not been habitually recollected on that point, she 
would have been thrown off her guard. In another, she remarked 
a still greater advance in humility ; which led her, whenever she 
had from carelessness deserved reproof, to own her fault with 
sorrow, and resume her cheerfulness, just as a simple affectionate 
ebild would do, whose mother had forgiven it: and those ex- 
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amples were the more interesting and instructive, as they were 
given, not by two young creatures habituated to the restraints 
of their age, but by ladies who had lived some time in the world, 
and were mistresses of their time and actions. In all the novices, 
was marked the endeavour to guard those doors by which the 
interior life is molested ; no one relating, or willingly hearing, 
news of the world she had left ; and no one being occupied with 
any soul but her own; each being responsible, under God, to 
her mistress alone ; and bound to give each other the edification 
only of silent example. Thus, in holy silence and peace, each 
soul was hidden with Christ ; or, as it is of novices we spoke, it 
was her prayer and aim to be thus hidden: for, as during the 
noviciate the greatest warfare takes place between nature and 
grace, so must there be in the novice far more variation of teel- 
ing observable than amongst the professed sisters, whose calm 
seemed imperturbable. Geraldine, however, whose interest in 
watching the varied operations of divine grace on ditferent 
characters, was increased, by seeing in the professed sisters the 
result to which the same system led the most contrasted disposi- 
tions, found the natural faults of the novices as interesting as 
their good qualities. Our heroine was too much experienced te 
imagine that all warfare between nature and grace had ceased 
in the breasts of the professed sisters, but grace had gained the 
vantage-ground, and the attacks of the enemy were always re- 
pulsed. The sensibilities and little artifices of self-love—the 
desire that the poor should recognise, and feel grateful, to one’s 
individual self—the wish to relate with credit to one’s self, at the 
recreation, some interesting scene—chagrin at being no longer 
sent to the places where one had become so useful, and so popu- 
lar,—all this had passed ; for the true spouse of Christ had long 
reatized the truth, that “all that is not God is nothing!” and 
insensible to the popular voice of praise or blame, to the grati- 
tude or ingratitude of the object relieved, to the interior satis- 
faction or difficulty experienced in the path of duty, walks simply 
with her God, disregarding everything that would lift the idol 
self on the altar raised in her heart to Him alone. 

The community in which Geraldine was now placed was so 
numerous, and she was necessarily thrown so much more with 
the novices than with the professed sisters, that it was some time 
before she had distinguished the characteristics of more than 
three or four of the latter, 
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Sister Margaret she had directly loved, for her Scotch accent ; 
and had marked, on several occasions, her national firmness of 
mind, and her still but deep religious affections. Sister Mary 
Lucy was soon investigated. Sister Placida and sister Josephine 
had amply repaid, in their well-reguluted minds and hearts, every 
advance made towards a more intimate knowledge of their cha- 
racters. Wherever our heroine turned, she met a mild, modest 
countenance ; in some, great personal attractions, and in all the 
recollected religious look, which, in the consecrated spouse of 
Heaven, is the only true beauty. Amongst this sweet sisterhood 
there was but one striking exception, in a certain sister Ignatia, 
who seemed as if, like the scape-gout, she were destined to bear 
the sins of the whole community, and to be sent forth into the 
desert ; not from any want of Christian love and compassion 
towards an object so inferior and afflicted, but from an aversion 
or incapacity on her own part to be blended in the harmony 
around her. ‘This incapacity was certainly great, if not total, 
for sister Ignatia was very deaf, and subject to a nervous irrita- 
tion and spasm, which made it almost an act of cruelty to address 
her: and Geraldine, who had occasionally attempted it, was addi- 
tionally discouraged by the tones of her voice, which were harsh, 
abrupt, and incoherent ; while she could learn nothing from her 
countenance, from which nature or malady had banished all ex- 
pression beyond that of nervous terror. Our heroine, however, 
while pondering on the seeming inequality of God’s gifts, con- 
tinued to watch sister Ignatia with kind interest, doubting not 
to discover in time some glimpse of an interior, where rich 
indemnification would be found forexternal trial ; * For,” thought 
she, ‘‘ this sister surely accepts her outward afflictions as intended 
to fence her within the hidden life, in which is found the only 
true happiness.” But in vain did Geraldine endeavour to dis- 
cover this interior; the outworks were inaccessible; therefore 
her interest at length subsided into the willing hope, that this 
sister was a loving bearer of her cross ; a hope which was the 
more fervent, from the contrast presented in sister Mary Gabrielle, 
her cousin, who had entered the convent as postulant ut the same 
time with sister Ignatia, and had been clothed, and professed 
with her. 

Sister Gabrielle in her white veil had looked like a seraph ; 
atid now that six years had seen her in the holy badve of her 
vows, if she were less brilliant she was.not the less lovely, Her 
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countenance bore the same open innocent look which was so 
engaging in sister Mary Lucy, but the expression was of a higher 
order of intellect, and the affectionate playfulness of her manner 
was the unbending of a superior mind. The bountiful giver of 
all things had endowed her with a rare facility in acquirement, 
and she gratefully acknowledged the Almighty donor in every 
rich and varied gift. At the time of Geraldine’s arrival, sister 
Mary Gabrielle was sacristan, and our heroine, from her place 
in the choir, was often an unseen and sympathizing witness of 
the holy joy and emotion which filled her heart when occupied 
in the care of the chapel and altar. Sister Gabrielle was also 
the organist, and regulator of the choir, which was admirably 
arranged: she gave the vocal instructions to the novices, and 
when any one was deputed to take the instrumental part, she 
led the voices with a pathos and devotion, which drew the ready 
tears to the eyes of Geraldine. Nor was it only within the walls 
of the enclosure that sister Gabrielle was the joy of her com- 
munity : her labours amongst the poor, whether in the public institu- 
tions, in the private dwellings, in the school, or House of Mercy, 
were subjects of wonder and edification, even amongst the 
devoted sisterhood around her: and the simplicity with which 
the most painful and heroic acts of mercy and charity were per- 
formed, forbade the suspicion that in these good works self-love 
was suffered to bear sway.: 

Geraldine had been desired one evening by the mother-superior 
to go to her room immediately after matins, and to remain behind 
the high screen until she should join her. These little invita- 
tions were always acceptable to Geraldine, and keeping from 
the draughts of air exactly as she had been directed, she seated 
herself, and had not waited many minutes before the door opened, 
anl she heard the whispered voice of the mother-superior, ac- 
companied by that of sister Gabrielle. 

‘‘ Ah, dearest sister,” said the former, ‘‘ you well know how 
I love you; be satisfied without these tender assurances ; we 
are not two little novices, who must pet and be petted.” 

' * You are allowed, as my mother, nay, you are obliged to love 
me,” said sister Gabrielle, “for am I not your own dear child?” 

‘“¢ You are my own dear, precious child, and sister, and friend. 
There, now go.” 

‘‘ Give me your blessing.” 
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** Ah, I am always blessing you, and praying for you, when J 
had far better be praying for my poor self.” 

‘* But you must bless me now, dear reverend mother.” 

“ Almighty God bless you now and for ever,” at length said 
the mother-superior, and the friends parted, sister Gabrielle de- 
scending to her duties in the sacristy, and the mother-superior 
entering within the screen, perceived our heroine, whom she had 
forgotten, 

* I have coughed, and moved your chair, and given all honour- 
able notice that I was here, reverend mother,” said Geraldine, 
“but I am happy that you forgot me. 1 love to listen to friend- 
ship such as yours.” 

‘“‘ We pray and make every effort that our friendship may be 
purely in and for God,” said the mother-superior ; ‘* and I do 
not fear for sister Gabrielle, but I do fear my own weak heart, 
so apt to love the creature apart from the Creator.” 

“ Indeed, reverend mother,” said Geraldine, ‘I should judge 
otherwise, for sister Mary Gabrielle permits herself many more 
demonstrations of affection than you do.” 

“‘ But so long as I shall iiold my present office,” said the 
mother-superior, ‘she may lawfully do so, for it is to the superior 
she gives her love and confidence as a dutiful child.” 

‘* And muy you not equally love this dutiful child?” 

“I may, nay, I must; but 1 must equally love all my 
children ; and, in truth, I do love them all, and am permitted, 
as their mother in religion, to express this affection more than if 
I were simply one of the sisters, Still I make no distinctions, 
and I desire to feel none, and pray that I may love God alone, 
directly, and all creatures indirectly, through Him. This is not 
to be effected without constant prayer.” 

“To me,” said Geraldine, “your friendship is so edifying, 
that I grieve it should cost your heart a pang. I well know 
that in the religious life particular friendships are not permitted; 
but this is to be understood as an exclusive attachment, that 
would endanger charity and sisterly union with the rest of the 
community: now I have watched you at recreation, and have 
never seen you attach yourself to uny one in particular. You 
make yourself universal; and 1 think no one could discover 
whether sister Gabrielle or sister Ignatia were the chosen friend.” 

“¢ Poor sister Ignatia !" suid the mother-superior ; “ her suffer- 
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ings have continued through life only to increase, and she bears 
them like a saint. She was to have brought a considerable por- 
tion with her to the convent, and was at length indebted to sister 
Mary Gabrielle, her distant cousin, for admittance as a choir sis- 
ter. She was then possessed of several very useful acquirements ; 
had a pleasing person, with but little of the nervous affection now 
so habitual; was remarkably quick and clever in every office 
assizned her; and in five years has become the distressing 
object you behold! Never has a murmur passed her lips, though 
the interior conflicts she has undergone have been a martyrdom. 
You see her now, apparently cold and insensible: she was once 
a voleano beneath the snows! but, thank God, the victory is hers 
You have taken an interest in her, sister Mary Paula, which has 
not escaped me.” 

‘*T am just considering,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ in which the grace 
of God is the most manifested, and Himself the most glorified : 
whether by the patient suffering of sister Ignatia, or by the rich 
and abundant gifts of sister Gabrielle? Without doubt I should 
pronounce in favour of the former, were there a shade of self- 
complacency discoverable in the latter ; but it is, indeed, a love- 
ly sight, to behold sister Gabrielle, as a little child in humility and 
confiding affection, in the midst of her sisters. Her own heart 
incapable of jealousy, she never imagines that such a feeling can 
exist in that of others.” 

* Nor does it exist, thanks be to God, in our community,” said 
the mother-superior. ‘ All we receive from our bountiful Giver 
is for the sisterhood. She who brings much, and she who brings 
little, having a willing heart, are equally accepted; for that which 
in temporal goods is regulated by the vow of poverty, is in spirit- 
ual and intellectual gifts equally regulated by the heart's desire of 
humility.” 

The bell now rang for supper; and Geraldine followed to the 
choir, and thence to the refectory, trying to banish as a distrac- 
tion her comparison of the two religious sisters, who had formed 
the subject of her conversation. She continued to meditate, how- 
ever, on these two states of spiritual prosperity and adversity, 
for it was in that light she principally viewed.them ; and at length 
decided, after some days of observation and deliberation, that the 
grace of God being the most conspicuous in the lovely humility 
of sister Gabrielle, He must thereby receive the most glory, and 
tho sisters the most edification. Yet she could not but think 
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that the most glorious reward was prepared for her who had 
shared the most in the sufferings of her divine spouse. “ Sister 
Gabrielle,” thought she, ‘‘ through His grace, dies to the world ; 
but sister Ignatia is crucified to it.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Weoep not for the saints who ascend 
To partake of the joys of the sky; 
Weep not for the seraphs, who bend 
With the worshipping chorus on high; 
Weep not for the spirits, now crown’d 
With the garland to martyrdom given ;— 
Oh ! weep not for them—they have tound 
Their reward and their refuge in Heaven! 
The Sacred Harp. 


**T cannot feel so perfectly at peace, reverend mother, as you 
exhort me ever to be,” said our heroine one afternoon, during 
recreation, when the former had taken her aside to give her a 
little remonstrance for over-grave looks. ‘I am, thanks be to 
God, without interior or exterior trial; but I cannot disengage 
my heart from all sympathy with yours, and I see there is some 
unusual care pressing on it.” 

« Ah! do not watch me so closely,” said the mother-superior, 
smiling. ‘‘ Mere trifles can press upon an unfaithful heart.” 

“No,” said Geraldine, “ trifles have no power over you ; and 
why will you not confide in me? Must I think, dear reverend 
mother, that you repent of the precious hours we have passed 
together, and wish me, when alone with you, to be as ceremoni- 
ously the ‘ novice’ with ‘ her mother-superior,’ as when with the 
community ©” 

*‘ Never can I wish that,” replied the mother-superior ; ‘for 
it is 1 who must then fee] the privileged person. Believe me, 
sister Mary Paula, I find comfort, real comfort, in the time we 
pass together ; and I fear not to intrust to you, as you request 
it, the cause of my anxiety, or, as I ought to feel it, rather that 
of greater reliance on Divine Providence. A Sister of Mercy 
must not be so wanting in faith, as to be anxious. The same 
God who guards us when we leave the enclosure, and causes 
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our safe return, will protect us when danger is within our walls ; 
or, if he permit our mortal part to sink in His service, will merci- 
fully receive our souls.—-Two of the sisters have caught the fe- 
ver.” 

‘* You mean the typhus fever ?” 

“Ido. Sister Placida and sister Gabrielle are now in the ine 
firmary ; and the door which opens from that corridor into the 
dormitories, will be kept locked. Mother Juliana will give you 
all other instructions, as she will receive directions this even- 
ing.” 

‘‘ TI trust, reverend mother, you will permit me to nurse the 
sisters,” cried Geraldine, eagerly. ‘‘ Let meentreat this favour 
of you.” 

‘* If the infirmarian wishes for your services, sister Mary Paula, 
she will apply to your mistress,” replied the mother-superior. 

‘I stand rebuke,” said our heroine. ‘** Desire nothing, re- 
fuse nothing!’ how easy has that appeared till now.” 

They now returned to the rest of the community; but had not 
remained many minutes amongst the cheerful groups, when the 
five minutes’ warning rang before vespers. Instantly all dispersed, 
in search of work to be deposited on the long tables in the 
community room and noviceship, in readiness for the lecture im- 
mediately after compline ; and Geraldine hastened with the rest 
to the duty of the hour. 

At night prayers, the novice whose stall was behind hers, was 
missing. The following morning, at prime, mother Juliana led 
a young postulant from the choir to the infirmary ; and before 
the evening, it was ascertained that six of the community, includ- 
ing sister Ignatia, had caught the malady. The two infirma- 
rians, and a lay sister, with the mother-superior, were their con- 
staht and only assistants. Day after day Geraldine expected, in 
vain, to be sent for ; and she found it difficult not to wish that she 
might have received the edification which she felt was given by 
the sick nuns and their tender nurses: 

She had, however, the comfort to receive a precious little note 
from the mother-superior, giving good tidings.of sister Placida 
and the young postulant: the. others continued much as they had 
been the preceding day, with the exception of sister Gabrielle, 
who was worse ; and the prayers of the community continued 
for her with increased fervour. 

Three days and nights had now passed since the state of sister 
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Mary Gabrielle had been pronounced alarming, then hopeless ; 
and it was after the last choir office, on this third day, that Ger- 
aldine retired to her cell, hoping that she might at length receive 
a summons to the infirmary. She dwelt in pensive thought on 
the long and tender friendship which had subsisted between the 
dying nun and her mother-superior, untarnished by even a pas- 
sing estrangement. The highly gifted subject had loved the sweet 
vassalage of obedience ; to her, for Jesus’ sake, the yoke had been 
easy, and the burden light; and to her youthful mother had she 
yielded, as unto Him. This unvarying conduct, while it edified 
the sisterhood, was received with simplicity by the mother-su- 
perior, as due to the office she held, and not to their previous 
friendship, which on both sides had been more and more purified 
from the mere sensible gratification of natural conyeniality and 
affection, as each year saw them more disengaged from all that 
was not in God. 

While Geraldine sat awaiting the hoped-for summons from 
the infirmary, she heard an unusual passing and repassing along 
the dormitory ; but so softly did the sisters tread, that had not 
the pannel of her cell-door been open, she could not have heard 
them. At length the latch was lifted, and she opened the door 
to mother Juliana. She held on her arm Geraldine’s white cloak, 
which she made a sign for her to put on, and gave her a taper, 
saying, ‘* When you shall hear the first toll of the bell, sister 
Mary Paula, come to the noviceship, that you may light your 
taper, und arrange in time for the procession to the infirmary.” 

‘¢ Sister Mary Gabrielle is then dying *” whispered Geral- 
dine. 

‘* She is,” replied mother Juliana; ‘‘ and is expecting to re- 
ceive the holy Viaticum :” saying this, she passed on to the next 
cell; and after a few minutes, the heavy swing and toll of the 
great bell gave the summons to the chumber of death. 

Geraldine found the band of novices awaiting the signal for the 
procession to advance ; arfd, lighting her taper, she placed her- 
self in the ranks. The professed and Jay sisters now assembled 
at the end of the great corridor, and, immediately the latter had 
passed in order, the novices followed. Geraldine cast a glance 
along the row of professed sisters, as they stood to let the novices 
advance, and caught the heaven-born expression of her who 
walked the last in the procession. To the marble paleness which 
had been the consequence of sorrow and fatigue, had now suc- 
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ceeded a deep flush; and the aid she was beseeching from hea- 
ven shone in her uplifted eyes, and in the almost smile of her 
parted lips. 

Arrived in the infirmary, the sisters ranged themselves on 
each side of the room, as when in choir; and the dying nun 
smiled, as she once more saw herself surrounded by her reiigious 
sisters, in this last, and to her happy, hour. 

The solemn rite proceeded: the spouse of Christ received in 
pledge her hidden Lord, who would, ere another dawn, receive 
her into His full and glorious presence. After a pause, during 
which many a silent prayer ascended to heaven, the community 
arose, and prepared to depart, in the same order in which they 
came ; and the lay sisters had already left the corridor, when a 
signal given arrested them: for one watchful eye had caught the 
last look—one watchful ear had caught the last sigh; and a 
whispered message brought back the sisterhood, to chant the 
litanies for the departed soul. 

At length the room was left by all, save the mother-superior 
and the infirmarian, who, rising from their knees, performed the 
last sad duties to their religious sister. The eyes and mouth 
were closed by the former: to her was yielded the washing of 
the face, the hands, the feet ; and after this began the joint office 
of clothing, in the full habit of the order, the lifeless form. Ah! 
who can tell the tender yearnings of the bereaved heart of the 
superior, as she drew each part of the habit over the dead limbs, 
and arranged the veil, the cincture, and the beads? The friends 
had, indeed, been lovely in their lives, but in their deaths were 
divided ; and nature for a while refused to accept consolation from 
that unseen and wholly spiritual communion held with those 
departed. It was also the superior’s solemn office to place in 
the joined and stiffening hands those vows which were the judg- 
ment of her loved friend! Seven years had passed since Caroline 
O' Mara, called in religion sister Mary Gabrielle, had pronounced 
the vows; and the document had béen then consigned to the 
mother-superior, never to be touched or seen again till death. 

As soon as it was known, on the following morning, through- 
out the enclosure, that sister Mary Gabrielle was no more, the 
lamentations were universal. The lay sister who had the 
principal charge of the House of Mercy was unable to conceal 
her grief from its inmates ; anda burst of sorrow arose, which 
was heard in, and echoed from, the poor-school, where the sad 
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news had been already whispered from one child to another. 
Sympathy and condolence were sincerely felt by all attached to 
the order of Mercy, and especially by the Ursuline community, 
where sister Mary Gabrielle had been a pensioner, and where 
her budding virtues had been nourished and trained to a blessed 
maturity. 

Geraldine had been admitted to watch and pray with a pro- 
fessed sister an allotted half hour by the side of the departed 
nun. This was not the first time she had looked on death ; but 
it was the first time she had watched, in the silence of night, by 
one departed, since the farewell she had taken of the earthly 
remains of De Grey. The present scene was calculated to re- 
call, without any fond human feeling, that hour of widowhood. 
‘* What,” thought she, as she gazed on the beautiful features, 
and the almost awful expression of the countenance before her, 
once so sweetly mild and playful,—‘‘ what are the ties of earth, 
when this, the purest, truest, best of religious sisterhood, is, in 
its human part, susceptible of grief! Little avails it now to sister 
Gabrielle that she was the joy of her community, a living spring, 
bidding all hearts be full at her approach of innocent and holy 
mirth. That she could weep, too, with those who wept, and 
pour the balm of tender sympathy into their wounds ; that she 
could repreve the sinner, instruct the ignorant, console the 
captive ; for in doing all this, from the effusion of an ardent and 
tender nature, she had on earth her reward. But greatly does 
it avail thee, blessed sister,’’ continued Geraldine, ‘‘ to have 
done all this for His dear sake, who was thy sole aim and hope, 
and who is now thy joy and thy glory.” 

So entirely had Geraldine’s thoughts been occupied by the 
death of this “loved, and lovely one,” that it was with a pang 
of self-reproach she heard announced on the following day, that 
sister Ignatia was no more! The community had attended the 
administration of the last sacrament to this sister, as on the 
former solemn occasion, but our heroine had been sent with 
another sister, to some distant sick calls, before the notice given 
from the infirmary. 

The sisters assembled at the usual bour in the community- 
room, and spoke, with their wonted sweetness and charity, of 
this last departed sister. They praised her humility, her patience, 
and each endeavoured to recollect something to her advantage. 
Bill they had suffered no bereavement, they felt no sorrow. 
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Isach had fulfilled her duty towards the deceased, and had no 
‘‘compunctious visitings.” The sufferer had gone to her re- 
ward,—they rejoiced in her gain,—very soon the conversation 
returned to sister Gabrielle, and even in death sister Ignatia was 
forgotten! With a sigh our heroine admitted that it could not 
be otherwise, for one sister had been everything, the other 
nothing, to her community. 

After matins, Geraldine was visited in her cell by the mother- 
superior, and invited to the chamber of death. The plain and 
almost vacant countenance of sister Ignatia, now wore an ex- 
pression, which, during our heroine's experience, had never 
appeared, and the real form was now distinguished of the hitherto 
heated and swollen features. There was something in the sight 
of this lonely creature, which melted the tender heart of Geral- 
dine ; and truly, as she rejoiced to think that she was now in 
the full company of those, who, if suffering, would sympathize 
with her, she could not forbear weeping at the remembrance of 
her solitary life on earth. She recalled the times when some 
passing expression on that poor disfigured countenance, had 
given her an idea that the siste:’s deafness was not constant, and 
varied with the state of her nerves. How often must she have 
been unintentionally wounded? And had she always accepted 
these wounds in the pure meek spirit of perfect love? Was 
the sacrifice complete, and might she hope that no more of 
purgatorial process would be requisite ? While thus our heroine 
thought and prayed, she perceived the superior, who had been 
kneeling a little apart in fervent prayer, suddenly fall prostrate 
on the floor; and alarmed by an immediate rush of painful 
conjectures, Geraldine moved towards her, but in an instant saw 
hey raise herself on her knees, her countenance radiant with joy, 
exclaiming, in loud and exulting tones, ‘‘ Ze Deum laudamus, 
Te Dominum confitemur,” motioning to Geraldine to unite with 
her in the song of thanksgiving. Our heroine did so, repeating 
the alternate verses, nt first from blind obedience; but the cause 
was soon made evident to her, and her voice became likewise 
full of animated fervour. During these last afflictions, incense 
had been used, especially after death had taken place, as a proper 
precaution against the malady, for the survivors. The usual 
incense was burning in the room where sister Ignatia lay, when 
Geraldine entered, and although aware that something strange 
was now taking place around her, she scarcely dared trust the 
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evidence of her senses, but looked into the cup where the incense 
had been burning, and found it totally consumed, while a fra- 
grance far beyond anything she had ever known, continued to 
arise, in fresh clouds of the most exquisite fragrance; and Geral- 
dine recognised, with trembling awe and gratitude, that she was 
near one who had died in the odour of sanctity! Yes! the plain, 
the awkward, the repulsive sister Ignatia, who had on earth 
suffered a living martyrdom, known only to her God, had so 
faithfully corresponded to the graces vouchsafed her soul, had so 
perfected the holocaust, that the purifying fire having already 
consumed all that was not of pure gold, she had at once entered 
into the joy of her Lord. 

After some time spent in this now sanctified apartment, the 
mother-superior withdrew, to write to the bishop, requesting to 
know his wishes respecting the omission of the usual prayers for 
the faithful departed, and Geraldine remained alone with the 
body of the saint. Tremblingly she approached it, and bathed 
the feet with her tears. ‘“ I will not mourn,” cried she, ‘‘ that 
thou wert so little known. I will not even mourn, that perchance 
my looks or words might have added to thy sufferings, since 
every pang was but given thee for thy present glory. Ah! 
happy obscurity, in which thou wert crucified with Jesus thy 
Lord. If thou hadst had one earthly friend; if one mortal had 
but loved thee; perhaps thou wouldst have lost thy crown. 
Ah! sainted sister, in thy glorious home, remember one who has 
been but too much loved. Beg of our divine Spouse to give me 
but himself, his love, his grace. 1 desire henceforth no more!" 

The bishop was absent on a journey to a remote part of the 
diocese, and no answer to the mother-superior's letter, could 
arrive before the interment. Every form was therefore observed 
exactly as had been with the remains of sister Mary Gabrielle. 
After all the procession had quitted the vault, except the mother- 
superior, and the mother-assistant, who wulked last, the same 
fragrance arose, and they both returned to render thanks for the 
favour vouchsafed them. The rest of the community were left 
to form their own opinion of the circumstance, as related to them, 
and to receive whatever impression would the most tend to im- 
prove and comfort them. Some attributed the unusual fragrance 
to arise from some ingredient not before mixed with the incense, 
and that our heroine was mistiken in supposing the fire extin. 
guished, and many impossible solutions were given by others, 
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before the simple easy truth was admitted, that a supernatural 
odour had surrounded the corpse of sister Ignatia. God thus 
giving her honour amongst those with whom she had lived un- 
known, being hidden with Him. 

Geraldine now pondered more than ever over everything she 
could recall of this departed sister; but as might be supposed, 
she could fix on nothing remarkable. Sister Ignatia had ob- 
served her holy rule with undeviating fidelity, but had done 
nothing more. Nothing more therefore was required to form 
a saint. The observance of her rule also had been in simple 
conforinity to the will of God, as shown her by her superiors. 
There were days, weeks, and at one period months, when from 
the rush of blood to the head, she was incapable of any duty 
whatever, except that of resignation. And in this, was she 
exercised sorely. Not only were the avenues of sight and sound 
barred up at those attacks in the head, but interior conflicts the 
most acute took place, rendering her a seeming outcast from 
God and man,—conflicts, not such as Geraldine had known, of 
a few months only, but lasting, with but few intervals, during 
five years of her religious life, and terminating only with her 
death. To the mother-superior, who had been, as far as duty 
recommended, in her confidence, Geraldine applied, to be satisfied 
that sister Ignatia had really received a call from God to the 
religious life, ‘‘for,”’ said she, ‘‘ the account you have given me 
of her powers and appearance, when she entered the convent, 
had given me the idea that anguish of mind, at having taken an 
inconsiderate, but irrevocable step, had been the gnawing worm 
at the root of that fair tree.” 

“No,” replied the superior, ‘sister Mary Ignatia was ever 
fully convinced she was called to the religious life; that, in it 
alohe, she individually could find salvation: thus, amongst her 
many trials, the doubt of her vocation never was added. Like 
yourself, sister Mary Paula, my mind has been filled with thoughts 
of this departed sister ; the more so, that her career and destiny 
were 80 Closely linked with that other sister so dear to us all, our 
own Mary Gabrielle.” 

‘¢ Yes!” said Geraldine, ‘‘ I was much struck when mother. 
assistant told me that these two sisters had been admitted, clothed, 
professed, and now are gone to heaven together.” 

‘I trust they are together,” added the mother-superior, “ for 
it is their dying within a Rw is of each other, and especially 
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siéter Ignatiu’s following sister Gabrielle, that has impressed my 
mind, and will impress yours, when I shall have told you their re- 
lutive history. This 1 am now enabled to do, by the permission 
granted to father Malone, by sister Ignatia, to reveal any part 
of her spiritual history which he may deem likely to benefit 
others. At the time of sister Mary Gubrielle’s first application 
for admittance, we were quite unacquainted with Miss Bertram, 
her distant cousin. Several months elapsed, before sister 
Gabrielle, then Caroline O’ Mara, definitively signified her choice 
of this convent of the order, and was accepted. The following 
day, Miss Bertram called; had a long interview with mother- 
assistant, who was then superior, and was admitted, as you are 
aware, on the same day, to the surprise and joy of Miss O’ Mara. 
Little did we then suspect the voluntary martyrdom of Miss Ber- 
tram. In the world, they had, from family connexion, been 
playmates, then sister-pensioners at an Ursuline convent, and, 
on their entrance into the world, were friends, and thus continued. 
Such a being, as our sister Mary Gabrielle, could not but have 
been loved, cherished, and admired in the world, but she had early 
given her heart to God, and so truly had she given it, that she 
would not return to the convent which had reared her, being 
aware, that to this particular institute she was called. She had, 
however, balanced some time before she could renounce her loved 
Ursulines, and Miss Bertram, without betraying her own secret, 
awaited her decision. This sacrifice of a beloved community in 
favour of another convent, was perhaps the only conflict which 
the peaceful heart of sister Gabrielle ever knew ; for in wonder- 
ful variety does Almighty God attune his hunran instruments, to 
form the general harmony.” 

The substance of the wished-for history was as follows :—~ 

From her earliest childhood, the love and approbation of those 
she herself esteemed, had been the bane of Harriet Bertram’s 
spiritual progress, and, as it to punish her for this want of sim- 
plicity in the service of God, or as a means to draw her towards 
it, probably both,—wherever she went, whatever she undertook, 
she found her cousin Caroline associated with her, to gain all 
hearts, and inspire all with the respect which even a child may 
elaim in its simple choice of virtue. That which to Harriet 
Bertram was the result of a long contested struggle between the 
superior and inferior parts of the soul, seemed the gentle neces- 
sity of a pure will in’Caroline O’Mara. In the latter was gener- 
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ositv, in the former magnanimity. One event followed another, 
to gladden the heart of one, and pierce that of the other, till at 
length a jealousy, which arose toa passion, and led to the mortal 
sin of envy, took possession of the unhappy Harriet. To be 
emancipated from the constant intercourse with this favourite of 
heaven and earth, who had drawn from her all hearts, and 
obscured all her talents and good deeds, was the only aim and 
hope which gave her peace ; and every effort was exerted to bring 
about this desired event, for she had, at length, owned to herself, 
or rather listened to the suggestion of the enemy, that heaven 
itself would not be bliss, if Caroline O’ Mara were in the same 
mansion of glory with herself. 

One night Harriet Bertram was alone, in a state of mind ex- 
ceeding all that she had ever before felt: her heart throbbed with 
agony, and the pulses of her head seemed to urge the brain to mad- 
ness. Again, and this time, in the one only choice of her life, had 
Caroline O’ Mara crossed her path, to render it desolate and 
dark for ever. Awful flittings of each deadly feeling passed and 
repassed ; each time assuming forms more distinct, and her soul 
was beckoned onwards to the verge of hatred and despair. 
Well she knew that the betrayal of her jealousy had caused the 
transfer of the heart she prized to the unconscious Caroline— 
unconscious now no longer. And what had been her part? 
The discovery that she had marred the happiness of her friend, 
had only hastened the long meditated step of retirement from 
the world, and too late was Harriet to be freed from that thral- 
doi of superior merit, under which she had struggled and writhed 
in vain. 

She threw open her window, which, from an eminence in the 
vicjnity of London, looked over that world of interest, of joys, 
of sorrows, of passions, and of crimes. From that distance all 
lay apparently hushed in midnight repose ; the countless rows 
of twinkling lights seemed but in homage to the sleeping millions; 
and thus also in outward calm stood she who bore within her 
breast an epitome of that vast city. She saw not the scene 
which lay before her, for if was the midnight breeze she had 
alone sought, and it fanned her pallid cheek, and raised from it 
the ringlets, which in that one night had turned to grey. And 
now she sprang suddenly from the window, and cast herself on 
the ground. Three hours aid she lie prostrate and immoveable; 
but not a sense, not a nerve was slumbering—and at length she 
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arose—the dawn of a new day faintly appeared in the eastern 
horizon, and the dawn of a new era to this child of storms. A 
resolution had been struggled tor and taken, which but for the 
issue, which proclaimed it to be acceptable to God, must have 
seemed too daring. ‘ Yes!” cried she, ‘‘ 1 will follow her who 
eclipses me. I will live and die in her shadow. I will stifle 
this jealousy by every tie, every bond that can destroy it. I 
will love her whom I now hate. Henceforth I defy ye, spirits 
of hell, for I can do all things through stim who strengthens me, 
and Him only will 1 serve.’ 

We read of instances of a total change of character, froma 
new and expulsive influence given to the mind. Amongst others, 
of a spendthrift,* who, from beholding from an eminence the 
patrimony then lost to him, became from that hour a resolute 
miser, and at length regained his lost estate: and thus for a 
heavenly inheritance, did the vigorous mind of Harriet Bertram 
conceive and execute a design of far more meritorious daring. 
Jealousy is the passion of obtaining and possessing, to the ex- 
clusion of another, something that is not God. Envy of another's 
spiritual good does not result from a desire to be loved by God, 
but by his creatures, as being a favourite of God. It is jealousy, 
containing deceit and pride, and is therefore deadly. The soul 
which has truly entered into the pure love of God, can be 
tarnished neither by jealousy nor envy, because she is then 
made aware of the plenitude of God’s love, which is sufficient 
for all creatures. One soul cannot encroach upon and disturb 
another in that boundless ocean. Harriet Bertram thus reason- 
ed : and instead of attempting to conquer her jealousy by dwell- 
ing on, and investigating her vexed and irritable feelings, she, 
as it were, left them, as unworthy of her notice, to starve and 
die, while she bent the whole force of her powerful mind and 
heart to the high aim of loving God alone. In this her ardent 
prayer and endeavour, she found an unexpected obstacle in the 
great happiness she enjoyed in her new lite, where, unlike the 
idle confusion of the world, each sister had her allotted occupu- 
tions in silence and peace: and Harriet, now sister Mary Ignatia, 
was as useful, as much respected, and as much trusted, us that 
bright star which had hitherto extinguished her lesser light, 
Thus, for the first time in her life, was she in calm prosperity. 
‘She found no difficulty in the convent observances, was biesacd 
a # Eostar’s ‘* Kasay on Decision of Character.” 
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with perfect health, and was in charity, nay, more than charity, 
with all her religious sisters, and began to love her present life 
for the peace and happiness it gave her; in fine, she loved it as 
her end, not as a means to conduct her to that end which is God. 
And so skilfully did the enemy conceal her danger from her, so 
artfully did he make her believe that in entering into religion 
the great work of her salvation was effected, that during nearly 
three years she was a model of piety and observance of her rule, 
without the purity of motive, which alone could avail her: the 
approbation of her religious sisters, and the pleasure of being 
with them, and like them, being, as she afterwards discovered, 
the sole springs of her zeal. 

But God did not leave the soul which had once generously 
given herself to Him, to be cheated from His service by the wily 
arts of Satan. By degrees, every thing which had detained her 
on the surface of the spiritual life was withdrawn, and, for the 
safe keeping of her soul, and because humility is best taught by 
humiliation, it was permitted that she should fall into several 
mistakes and faults in the discharge of her external duties, and 
even be apparently guilty of neglect, involving so much incon- 
venience and disedification, that she forfeited much of the con- 
fidence reposed in her. 

This trial was followed by nervous attacks ; at first, slight ; 
which terminated in a continued affection of one side of her 
person, and reacted on the mind, whence they originated; not 
destroying its powers, but the manifestation of them; manner, 
voice, and hearing, becoming confused ; and causing her fully to 
experience the situation of the humbled religious,— That which 
is pleasing to others shall go torward, that which thou wouldst 
have shail not succeed.” 

“That which others say shall be hearkened to; what thou 
sayest shall not be regarded.” 

‘* Others shall ask, and shall receive ; thou shalt ask, and not 
obtain.” 

‘* Others shall be great in the esteem of men, but of thee no 
notice shall be taken.” 

‘* To others, this or that shall be committed, but thou shalt 
be accounted fit for nothing.”’ 

At this, nature will. and in sister Ignatia’s case, did repine ; 
and it was not till after many struggles, that she could even bear 
it in silence ; for the mental storms were terrific ; and not on-y 
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did she rebel against the seeming accidents, and misunderstand. 
ings, which had deprived her of the ccnfidence of the community, 
but she also felt bitterly the loss of her quick and skilful habits, 
and the helpless state of her person. 

But, as in that turning point of her life, when she determined 
to live in the shade of another’s excellence, she well knew that 
of herself the task was impossible,—but, through the grace of 
God, success was not only possible, but certain ;—so now, after 
a conflict full as severe, did she resolve to love, not only inferior- 
ity, but contempt. 

Sister Ignatia was at this time no novice in the theory of the 
religious life. She had been a professed nun three years; and 
all that could be written or suid on the subject of humility, 
mortification, and conformity to the will of God, was familiar to 
her understanding. She well knew, that when her heart also 
could accept and embrace humiliation and contempt, she should 
enter into the true liberty of the spirit; but, as the process had 
been gradual, which had enclosed her soul from the religious 
community around her, keeping her sequestered from those 
hitherto so dear to her; so was the process gradual by which 
that soul was settled in tranquillity. 

Two years had passed since sister Ignatia, deprived of every 
employment, and become a pitiable object, from corporal disease, 
had been resolutely corresponding with the will of God concern- 
ing her. She had retired within herself, and the doors of the 
external world being closed by her infirmities, the bright rays of 
divine grace darting from on high, had showed her the vileness 
and disorder of the soul she had believed already fit to receive 
his crowning graces; and filled with confusion, she had exclaimed, 
** Who am I, Lord, that I should desire honour and esteem ¢” 
She had arrived at the first degree of humility, which enabled 
her to accept, without internal murmuring, the disgraces and 
afflictions sent her; and to receive the kind attentions of her 
sisters as an object merely of their mercy : and now, in order to 
advance farther in this science of the saints, she never permitted 
herself to expect the removal of her trials, but looked steadfastly 
for the time when, by the grace of God, they should assume a 
garb, and utter a language, that should charm her soul. At this 
time, an opening occurred for sister lgnuatia to explain the cir- 
cumstance which had brought on her the displeasure and correr- 
tion of her superiors; and at first, a tide of joy rushed on ner 
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heart, and gave a nower of speech and expression which she had 
believed gone tor ever; but she resisted this natural eagerness 
to vindicate herself, aud on her knees, besought the Lord to take 
the affair so entirely into his own keeping, that if it were not 
for the good of her soul, she might never be tempted to disperse 
the cloud which shadowed her. 

Her prayer was heard, and received its reward in the following 
manner. ‘Two new postulants joined the community. They 
were not prepared for the appearance and movements of this 
afflicted sister ; and in their first surprise, could not conceal, even 
from herself, their laugh of derision. This, which to them, was 
a subject afterwards of deep regret and humiliation, was, fur the 
first time, a cause of thankfulness to sister Ignatia ; and when, 
on the following morning, she stood in the choir, at the opening 
of prime, tears of joy—of a joy unknown before, coursed down 
her cheeks, as she felt an opening in her soul, through which, 
as each word of that ‘ offering’’ fell on her ear, her divine 
spouse poured the rich consolations of his love. QO most 
divine and adorable Jesus, we offer up this first hour in honour 
and commemoration of thy being scoffed and falsely accused. 
O adorable Jesus, by the merits of these, thy exceeding great 
humiliations, we most humbly beseech thy divine Majesty to 
grant us the grace of a humble and contrite heart.” 

‘‘ For years,” cried she, “ have I been culled by thy conde- 
scending love to share in thy humiliations, O my blessed Lord, 
and I have hitherto shrunk from them. O blind and dull of 
heart, to discover thus late the secret of the meek and humble, 
by which alone we are able to know thee, and, therefore, able 
fully to love thee ; for how love and be conformed to that which 
«se know not?” From this period, sister Ignatia, like Magdalen 
at the feet of Jesus, entered into the “sweet repose of a soul 
recollected in her beloved.”# There, bereft as it were of motion, 
she was to remain: and so fully did she perceive, accept, and 
love this state, that once, on partially recovering her hearing, 
when her superior wished to reinstate her in an office of trust, 
she besought the Lord, that if it were not from self-will, but in 
a spirit acceptable to Him, that her infirmities might never be 
removed. This farther prayer was heard. Sister Ignatia became 
still more infirm, and apparently vacant, while unutterable con- 
solatious distilled into her soul. On her deathbed, her external 
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- faculties recovered ; and a few hours before her happy soul took 
flight from the prison of her body, when she was informed of the 
departure of sister Mary Gabrielle, she smiled, and calling her 
by her early name, ‘Caroline O’ Mara, my joy is perfected, to 
know that thy salvation is secured. Yet, blessed soul, thou art 
detained from Heaven for a short space, till the slight tarnish 
given by human love and praise shall be effaced, and we together 
enter the bosom of our God !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The loved of childhood’s vanish’d hours 
Now mourn within her hall, 

That the sweet sound of her gladsome step 
On other ears must fall. 


But their unforgotten names are breathed, 
When, kneeling and alone, 
She vows in humbie prayer before 


The King of Mercy’s thione, 
Irene. 


Soon after the death of her two religious sisters, and just before 
she entered on the distant preparation for her holy profession, 
our heroine received from the hand of mother Juliana, a pencilled 
nute, as follows :— 


‘‘ The writer of this is now waiting within your convent 
enclosure, to know from yourself, whether you are willing to 
remember and admit your unchangeably attached KarTuenine 
GeaHaxM.” : 


If the change from Geraldine Carrington to the widowed Lady 
de Grey, had affected even the weaned and detached Angela, it 
may be supposed that the contrast was not less striking to Miss 
Graham—from the blooming joyous bride of Sir Eustace, to the 
subdued and placid sister of mercy. As our heroine entered 
the convent parlour, Katherine, who was seated at the farther 
end of the room, arose quickly, to meet and embrace her; but 
stopping suddenly at the sight of that loved and well-remembered 
countenance, she covered ber face with her hands, and sobbed 


with anguish. 
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“* Katherine,” said our heroine, “ this visit will comfort you. 
Look on your friend as a happier—far happier being than you 
have ever known her.” 

The tones of her voice only increased the emotion felt by the 
warm-hearted and afflicted Katherine ; but, at length, by a great 
effort, she controlled her grief, and, opening her arms, pressed 
the unresisting Geraldine to her heart. 

‘‘T have been on the Continent,” said she, “and did not 
receive your letter till long after its date. It was forwarded 
to my address in Paris, but I had then gone to the baths of the 
Brunnen. As soon as I found that what I had taken for 
romantic dreaming was on the point of being executed, I left 
my party and returned to Scotland, where, after but a week’s 
rest, I crossed from Port Patrick to Belfast, and arrived in this 
city last night. Oh, my beloved Geraldine, to have entered a 
convent some years ago would not have been so mad; but now, 
when so many discoveries have been made of the dreadful system 
carried on in these pretended asylums of sanctity, how can you? 
But perhaps we are overheard?” added she, lowering her voice. 

‘‘ No, indeed, we are not,” said Geraldine, smiling. 

‘*T shall, however, confine my voice to a whisper,” continued 
Miss Graham, ‘‘ for there may be listeners you know not of ; or 
if you do know of them, you are forced to keep the secret. Tell 
me Geraldine, how long have you been here ?” 

‘* Just fifteen months,” replied our heroine. 

‘* Fifteen months,” repeated Katherine, pondering ; ‘‘ then you 
have been long enough to have discovered much, if not all, of 
the machinations and villanies of the cloistered life. Are there 
any cellars or vaults >” 

»**T do not know if there are any cellars,” said Geraldine ; 
‘‘there are vaults beneath the chapel.” 

«‘ Are there, indeed! Geraldine, tell me, I implore you, by 
our early friendship, by the memory of those years in which we 
thought and prayed alike, all that you know respecting those 
vaults °” 

“‘] will tell you all I can know about them,” replied Geral. 
dine.- “ There is an outer and inner vault, which lie under the 
chapel and choir ; the door, at the top of the stairs, which lead 
down to them, opens from the lower corridor; all which I cana, 
with pormiasion, show you.” . 
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‘“* How did you find out all this?” cried Katnerine, eagerly. 
“ An inner vault—what is its use ?” 

‘ The deceased sisters of the convent lie there,” replied Ger- 
aldine. 

Katherine drew her chair close to Geraldine, and, in an 
agitated, imploring manner, whispered, ‘‘ Are you sure that the 
dead only are immured there ?” 

«“ Ah, Katherine,” said Geraldine, pressing the hand she held, 
** T have, indeed, been here long enough to have discovered part, 
if not all, the secrets of the convent life, and perceive that it 
would be as impossible for those histories from America and else- 
where to be true, as for purity to impart corruption, and truth a 
lie.” 

‘* You are taught to say all this,” said Katherine, ‘ or, perhaps, 
you may be still kept in ignorance ; for you well know, Geral- 
dine, how easily you could always be persuaded people were sin- 
cere and holy, when they were cheating and calumniating you abl 
the time. You are too confiding, to have given much trouble 
hitherto to these convent politicians ; but again, I well know you, 
Geraldine ; if once your eyes be opened, there is no eluding your 
penetration, no curbing your indignation, and you will be quickly 
transferred to that inner vault, or some equally convenient place, 
where you will linger the victim of credulity. 1 came prepared,” 
added she, still more softly, ‘‘ to carry you off with me, and have 
a cloak and bonnet in the carriage, which my maid is to bring 
under her own cloak when she comes in the dusk to fetch me. 
We have arranged the whole. Jennings is to remain concealed 
in the convent until you, who are to appear as my maid, shall 
have followed me out of the enclosure, and reached the * # * 
hotel, which is kept by Protestants. ‘ 

The arch smile of earlier days, played round Geraldine’s mouth, 
as she listened to this well-devised plan; and she first asked 
Katherine why she supposed it would be difficult for her to make 
her escape at any time she wished, as she frequently left the en- 
closure with one of the sisters, to attend the sick and dying poor ? 

‘< But this‘very sister is a spy on you,” said Katherine ; “* did 
you not write me word that two must be together.” 

‘© T did so,” said Geraldine, “‘ and at the same time, Katherine, 
I gave yon a sketch of our duties. Are they not imcompatible 
with the histories you have heard ¢ 
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¢ T certainly think better of this order of charity or mercy, 43 
it is called, than of any other, because some good is really done 
by these sisters ; however, I nave been informed, that the interior 
discipline is pretty much alike in all convents of tyranny and dark 
policy, where the victims cannot make known their misery,— 
where one or two designing and jealous characters, may work 
upon the weak many, to crush the object of their hatred.” 

‘“‘ The interior discipline of convents és very much alike,” said 
Geraldine ; “ our rule is originally that of St Augustine, and our 
constitutions much resemble those of the Ursulines, in which order 
the scene was laid of the celebrated ‘ Six Months in a Convent,’” 

Katherine looked amazed and even terrified at this avowal. 
‘* Is any part of that book true ?” said she. 

‘* The non-essentials are true, and the essentials false,” said 
Geraldine ; “ therefore it is a more artful book than any other of 
the kind published, where the romantic exaggerations can only 
amuse the reader. The authoress has evidently been in a con- 
vent ; and had not the consequences been so deplorable, I could 
be much diverted by the mistakes into which her ignorance, pre- 
judice, and folly make her fall. But instead of commenting on 
the errors and crimes of those who have been permitted to per- 
secute that order of religious, let me read to you, from the copy 
of our holy rule, the principle which actuates the life of every 
nun.” Geraldine accordingly returned to mother Juliana, to re- 
quest permission to show their holy rule to her protestant 
friend. 

“* My dear sister,” said mother Juliana, “‘ we do not place our 
holy rule in the hand of every curious inquirer.” 

‘*] am aware,” said Geraldine, “that I am asking a great 
favour; but when I shall have told you, dear mother, all the 
circumstances of this request, I think you will indulge me.” 
And our heroine did, at length, prevail on mother Juliana to 
apply for permission to the mother-superior, to show a copy of 
the rule to her protestant friend: which being granted, she re- 
turned with the book to Katherine, who opened it with great 
interest. 

‘¢ You will not have time, perhaps,” said Geraldine, “ to read 
the whole, therefore I will point out to you the parts which con- 
tain the higher duties.” And she directed Katherine’s attention, 
Ist, to the object of the institute : in which it is said, that beside 
the principal end of all religious orders, such as attending parti- 
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cularly to their own perfection, the sisters must also have in view 
what is peculiarly characteristic of this institute of the Sisters of 
Mercy, that is, a most serious application to the instruction of 
poor girls, to the visitation of the sick, and protection of distressed 
women of good character. 

‘* All this is very good said Katherine, ‘* except your presump- 
tion in supposing you can arrive at perfection. No one can be 
perfect on earth, and no scripture reader thinks of such a thing.” 

‘* And yet,” said Geraldine, “it is in the scriptures that we 
find, ‘ Be ye perfect, even as your heavenly Father is perfect.’ 
But do not let us retrace our steps to the deserted ground of con- 
troversy, on the subject of God's free grace, and man’s obligation 
to employ that grace for his salvation: it would only be a quar- 
rel of terms and words, for we actually think alike, and so do our 
respective churches, on the helplessness of human nature with- 
out grace, and its capability of doing all things through Him who 
strengthensit. Tokeep perfectly the first of the commandments, 
even, is impossible, until we enter into the next life, for to love 
the Lord, our God, with all our heart, and with our whole soul, 
with our whole mind, and with our whole strength, which is to be 
continually absorbed in Him, and to employ all our powers in 
loving, serving, and adoring Him, this is a command equal to that 
of * Be ye perfect.’ But, Katherine, it much conduces to our 
spiritual advancement to aspire to the highest things, and the 
apostle advises us to do this, saying, ‘ Be zealous for the better 
gifts ;’ and the great writers on spiritual life follow St Paul in 
proposing to us the most perfect kind of virtue and devotion ; 
that by our contemplation of what is best, we shall be able, at 
least, to perform the duties of strict obligation. To aim at the 
least and the lowest only, to calculate how little will satisfy God 
and ensure our salvation, deserves that He should withdraw the 
grace vouchsafed to us, and without which we can do nothing. 
Every Christian is bound,—oh! how strictly bound,—to a per- 
fect life, by his baptismal vows : were they strictly kept by every 
one, there would be no need of cloisters. What is perfection ? 
Is it not a continued union of the spirit with God, by faith con- 
templating Him, and by love adhering to Him? But let us pro- 
ceed with the rule for the Sisters of Mercy.” 

Katherine glanced rapidly through the chapters relating to the 
exterior duties, the poor school, visitation of the sick, the admis- 
sion of distressed women to the House of Mercy, all which she 
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felt and owned to be in the true spirit of the gospel. Next 
fullowed the chapters on the three vows; the two first she 
taought beautiful in feeling and expression, but when she came 
to the chapter on “ Obedience,” all the pride and independence 
of her nature arose in rebellion, at what she termed “ that mean 
and pitiful vow,” and she dwelt with attention on every word of 
the chapter. 

‘“‘ The mother-superior,” said Geraldine, “besides the example 
which she is expected to give her spiritual daughters of every ° 
Christian virtue, is bound, under the vow of obedience, which she 
has herself made, to enforce the rule: nor can she command any- 
thing contrary toit. This being the case, you will cease to dread 
anything when you shall have read the chapter ‘ Of Union and 
Charity.’ ” 

Katherine then read aloud as follows :— 

‘** Love one another as 1 have loved you.’ This was the 
special command of Jesus Christ to his apostles, and in the ac- 
complishment of this divine precept, inseparably united as it is 
with the great precept of the love of God, consists, according to 
the apostle, the plenitude of the law. This mutual love our 
blessed Saviour desires may be perfect, so as to resemble, in 
some manner, the love and union which subsist between Him. 
self and his Heavenly Father. This He inculcates in the strong- 
est terms, during the last conference of His mortal life with His 
beloved disciples ; this was His last dying injunction, which, us 
a most valuable legacy, He bequeathed to all His followers, and 
by this they were to prove themselves really His disciples. 

“*This mutual union and love should, therefore, eminently 
characterize religious souls ; this should distinguish them, above 
ail others, as faithful spouses and servants of Jesus Christ. The 
Fisters of this pious institute, founded and grounded on charity, 
or holy love, should, therefore, muke that favourite virtue of 
their divine Master, their own most favourite virtue ; this they 
should study to maintain and cherish so perfectly amongst them. 
selves as to live together as if they had but one heart and .one 
soul in God; this love for one another should be such as to emu- 
late the love and union of the blessed in heaven. 

‘© « They shall, therefore, in conversation, manners, and con- 
duct, most cautiously avoid whatever may, in the least, disturb 
their union, or lessen in the smallest degree their mutual charity. 
‘They shall, as true followers of God, walk in love, as Christ 
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loved us; preserving, above all things, charity, which is the 
bond of perfection; gaining over souls in the obedience of 
charity, and in sincerity of heart fervently loving each other. 

“* They shall be willing, on all occasions, to help and assist 
one another ; bearing with patience and charity each other’s de- 
fects, weaknesses, and imperfections. They shall never enter 
into disputes ; but should they happen to differ in opinion on any 
subject, they shall propose their reasons with coolness, modera- 
tion, and charity. They shall never speak of the faults of the 
sisters, except to the mother-superior, and then only with a 
charitable desire of their amendment, and after consulting God 
in prayer, and their spiritual director. They shall avoid all rash 
suspicions and judgments, al] jealousy and envy ; and shall always 
bear in mind, to regulate their sentiments on this head, the noble 
description of charity given by the apostle,—‘ Charity is patient, 
is kind, envieth not, dealeth not perversely, is not puffed up, is 
not ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to anger, 
thinketh no evil, beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. 

“‘« Ag the love and union of religious persons should be found- 
ed, not on flesh and blood, or any human motive, but on God 
alone, —as their hearts should be united together in Jesus Christ, 
their Spouse and Redeemer, in whom, and for whom, they should 
live and love one another,—the sisters of this religious institute 
shall banish all particular friendships, attachments, and affections, 
from amongst them; and shall scrupulously avoid all private 
parties and connexions, as the source of discord and divisions, 
and as hostile to purity of heurt, to charity, and to the spirit of 
religion.’ 

** This is all beautiful,” said Katherine; “I have never read 
anything more so ; it is the perfection of Christian love.” 

“ And must be followed,” said Geraldine; ‘not slightly, or 
partially, but constantly and entirely. And now, tell me, 
Katherine, are you not convinced, that it would be perfectly im- 
possible for persons bound by such vows, to persecute each 
other >” 

_ “Tadmit,” said Katherine, ‘‘ that the theory of all this is ad- 
mirable; but you know very well, Geraldine, that theory with- 
out practice is null and void.” 

Here the friends were interrupted by a young professed sister, 
who came, on the purt of mother Juliana, to say, that sister 
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-Mary Paula's services in the school would oe supplied by another 
novice ; therefore she might remain with her friend. 

*¢ That is very obliging,” said Miss Graham, “ but I should 
very much like to see your school ;” and she urose to follow the 
sister. 

‘* The children,” said sister Veronica, “are just preparing for 
the ‘ examination of conscience ;’ perhaps you would rather see 
the school at some other time ?” 

“* No, indeed,” said Katherine ; ‘‘ I know enough of the usual 
routine of schools. I would rather see something new, if I may 
accompany you; and I do not understand what you meun by 
this public examination of conscience, unless it be like the 
methodist manifestation, or experience, of their spiritual state.” 

As Geraldine perceived that Miss Graham was pleased with 
the young sister, and willing to see more of her, she left them, 
to be ready for the examination in the choir before noon, and 
Katherine followed sister Veronica to the school-room, where 
all were prepared to obey the bell. At the top of the room 
was raised a seat, in which was the presiding sister, who, on the 
signal, arose and gave out the short prayer that follows :— 

‘*¢ My God, I adore you; I love you; I return you thanks 
for al] your benefits. Come, Holy Spirit, enlighten my mind, 
that I may discover all the faults whereby I have offended my 
Heavenly Father.’ ” 

Sister Ursula then read, in a distinct and impressive mianner, 
the heads of the examination of conscience for that day. 

*** God created me for His glory ; to know, to love, and to 
serve Him in this life, and to be happy with Him for ever in the 
next. 

“* Dol give glory to God? Could He look on me now, and 
eay, ‘I rejoice that 1 created that child ; she takes puins to serve 
me faithfully 2” 

«* Let each girl ask herself this question.” 

The question was then repeated in the same manner, after which 
there was a pause; and Miss Graham's searching eye was directed 
to the upper classes, where their demeanour led her to hope, not- 
withstanding the sudden entrance of a stranger, that the solemn 
question was receiving an answer from the heart of each. 

After the pause had continued a few minutes, the sister con- 
tinued: “* Do I endeavour to know God, bv learning what he 
bas taught, which is contained in my catechism, and which He 
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requires me to know and to practise?” Let each one ask herself 
this question.” Another pause, after which followed :— 

*** Do Llove God? Should I be unhappy if I thought He 
were angry with me? and if I displeased Him, should I do all 
in my power to be forgiven ?’""—A pause. “* Do 1 love God? 
Do I say my prayers, night and morning? Do I go to mass on 
every Sunday and holyday? Dol go regularly to confession ? 
Do I hate sin? Do I attend to all my religious duties ? ” 

During the pause which succeeded, the recollection of the 
elder girls continued apparently rapt to Miss Graham’s admiration ; 
and she felt no inclination to be severe towards a row of laughing 
eyes, which peeped at her through fat and rosy fingers, from the 
little class near her. 

The last question then followed. ‘‘* Do I recollect the fault 
to which I am most subject?” 

After the last pause, the sister gave the signal to kneel, and 
said, in the name of each child, —“ ‘ For these, and all the sin 
of my life, 1 am sincerely and heartily sorry. 1 humbly beg 
pardon for them, through the merits of my divine Saviour ; and 
I resolve, with the grace of God, not to be guilty of them any 
more.’ ” 

The Angelus Domini rang, as sister Ursula concluded. Miss 
Graham remained during the succeeding acts of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; with the “ Litany of Jesus,” in which she joined with 
fervour ; and when the devotions were concluded, remained some 
time conversing with the sisters, on the various regulations and 
discipline of the school, with all which she was much pleased, and, 
on our heroine’s reappearing, willingly consented to the proposal 
of visiting the House of Mercy, which was in the opposite wing 
of the convent. 

“TI have often regretted,” said Katherine, ‘that while we 
erect and support penitentiaries, and Magdalene asylums without 
end, we have no places of safety und peace for the innocent. 
Prevention is better than cure ; and it is hard indeed, that mis- 
fortune must be accompanied by guilt before it can be relieved.” 

Two lay-sisters were superintending the House of Mercy, un- 
der a choir sister, who, from a recent change of offices, was now 
sister Margaret. ‘The tie of country, and of distant kindred, 
was discovered and claimed by Katherine, who engaged in an 
animated and friendly discourse with sister Margaret, as she 
looked over the rooms devoted to the labours and repose of the 
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inmates af the house. Some of those who were preparing, under 
strict. discipline, to re-enter some service in private families, had 
been rescued from death, or worse than death ; and their his- 
tories served to confirm Miss Graham in her determination to 
serve the destitute and still virtuous servant out of place. She 
left a handsome benefaction for this House of Mercy; and 
returning with Geraldine into the convent, was shown over the 
principal part, and then again into the reception parlour. 

‘‘ I have been greatly interested,” said Katherine; ‘‘ I think 
the life led here is at once useful, pious, and happy ; and would 
be without a draw-back if you were at liberty to leave it, and 
could give to God the free offering of a willing heart, unshackled 
hy vows.” 

“ But why leave a life that is at once useful, pious, and happy *” 
said Geraldine. ‘* Why be so ungenerous towards our God, as 
to lend him our services, instead of giving them with all the con- 
fiding affection of a true spouse °”’ 

“‘ But,” said Katherine, “I think it would give far greater 
edification, especially to Protestants, were they to know, that a 
community, who might disperse at the end of every year, yet re- 
mained firm to their choice of life through every difficulty that 
might arise. There is nothing inspires a Protestant with greater 
pity, than the bondage of irrevocable vows.” 

‘* Because,” replied Geraldine, ‘‘ few Protestants comprehend 
the nature of the union which, by her generous surrender, the 
soul then contracts with her Heavenly Spouse. For my own 
part, and I speak the feelings of every sister here, it would be 
impossible for me to offer ‘ the holocaust’ for any limited period. 
My voice might be compelled to utter the incomplete vows, but 
I should then be guilty of ‘ mental reservation,’ for my ‘:eart and 
voice would be at variance.” 

Katherine was now playing with the rosary which hung from 
Geraldine’s cincture, and remained in abstracted thought till the 
latter said, playfully, ‘‘ There is one omission, which has only 
just occurred to me,—you have not searched the vaults.” 

Katherine smiled and sighed. “Ido not fear anything for 
you now, Geraldine ; I believe you will be happy, even while 
telling these beads ;” and she counted the relative number of 
Pater Nosters” and “ Ave Marias,” and again smiled and 
sighed. 

“ The rosary,” said as “is a combination of vocal and 

P 
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mental prayer. It is true that we say a great many ‘ Ave 
Marias,’ but during each decade there is some mystery in the 
life and passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, on which we fix our 
minds and hearts. To-day we commemorate, each in private 
devotion, the five sorrowful mysteries: the agony in the garden 
—the scourging at the pillar—the crowning with thorns—the 
carriage of the cross—and the crucifixion ; and while I dwell on 
each, I cull to my aid that blessed creature, who in His love and 
sufferings bore the greatest share ; letting my mind gently pass 
and repass, from the words I utter, to the subject of my medita- 
tion.” 

‘* They are, indeed, subjects,” said Katherine, “ on which the 
mind may dwell with increased love and gratitude.” 

** Yes,” added Geraldine, “ especially in that first mystery of 
love and sorrow, the agony of Jesus in the garden of Olives, in 
which all the other points of the passion seem to be comprised.” 

Evening arrived, and Katherine Graham confessed to have 
no wish to carry on her plot for Geraldine’s escape. The few 
tears she shed at parting had no bitterness in them, for Kather- 
ine’s was a generous heart, and she felt comfort in the conviction 
of her friend's happiness. She carried with her several little 
keepsakes from the community ; amongst the rest, a curd, on 
which, in her countrywoman’s clear printing, were the fourteen 
corporal and spiritual works of Mercy, as defined by the Church, 
viz :— 


1. To feed the hungry. 

2. To give drink to the thirsty. 
8. To clothe the naked. 

4. To harbour the harbourless. 
5. To visit the sick. 

6. To visit the imprisoned. 

7. To bury the dead, 


1. To counsel the doubtful. 
2. To instruct the ignorant. , 
8. To admonish sinners, 

4. To comfort the afflicted. 
5. To forgive injuries. ; 

' 6. To bear wrongs patiently. 
7 To pray for the living and the dead. | 
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CYUAPTER XXIII. 


Ours is the sweet repoee of hearts repenting, 
The deep calm sky, the sunshine of the soul ; 
Now heaven and earth are to our blies consenting, 
And all the Godhead joins to make us whole! 
The triple crown of mercy now, 
{s ready for the suppliant's brow ; 
By the Almighty Three for ever plann'd, 
And from behind the cloud held out by Jesus’ hand. 


GERALDINE continued to dwell with interest on thoughts con- 
nected with the two departed sisters, and in one of her conversa- 
tions with the mother-superior, having expressed a wish to learn 
the hidden life of sister Ignatia, the latter assured her, that the 
hidden life does not require those fences from the external world, 
which were necessary to the character of sister Ignatia. ‘She 
had,"’ continued the mother-superior, ‘a disposition peculiarly 
prone to live out of herself, and to depend on others for her hap- 
piness. You, sister Mary Paula, who are so much interested in 
watching the variety of means by which Almighty God effects 
the sanctification of his creatures, especially as evidenced in the 
spiritual lives of our two departed sisters, may now receive edifi- 
cation from one of whom I am constantly taking a silent lesson, 
and who leads a life more completely hidden than even sister 
Ignatia; or to speak more correctly, she leads a more super- 
natural life ; for, in the midst of exterior occupations, her soul is 
in peace : nothing ever troubles her, because nothing unduly ine 
terests her ; and whether an arrangement succeed or not, as she 
knows that in the end God must be equally glorified, so is she 
equally and calmly pleased ; for she dwells on earth bat through 
necessity,—her heart is in heaven. This holy indifference to 
everything that is not God, produces an evenness of demeanour 
and of temper towards all. Many of the sisters have advanced: 
far in this blessed science of the interior life, but none so perfect« 
ly as our mother-asgistant.”’ 

“The mother-assistunt!" echoed Geraldine, a little dis 


appointed ; ‘‘to own the truth, dearest reverend mother, she 
has not interested me at all ” 
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“‘ She does not wish to interest you or any one,” replied the 
mother-superior, smiling, ‘she wishes to be hidden with God ; 
and you see how well she has succeeded.” 

“I shall with great satisfaction hear more,” said our heroine, 
“for, beyond the general edification she gives in common with 
the 1 est of the sisterhood, I cannot recall a single word or deed 
of the mother-assistant, by which I should derive profit.” 

‘* She has not been called upon to give you edification beyond 
what you mention,” said the mother-superior, still smiling. 
** Have you not heard the saying, that ‘if each one attended 
solely to her own business, the convent would be a heaven on 
earth? No one enforced this more, when mother-superior, and 
no one follows it more truly now she is under obedience, than 
our mother-assistant.’ ” 

‘«‘] was not aware that she had ever been superior,” said our 
heroine. 

‘‘ She was not only superior, but at the end of the three 
years, was re-elected. Previously to being superior, she had 
been mistress of novices.” 

‘‘ Then,” said Geraldine, “I understand and greatly admire 
the silence, the humility, the obscurity of her life, as it now 
appears to me. How great the constraint might be over the 
cheerful harmony of the community, if she were obviously 
ce membering ‘how things were, during her office of superior or 
mis tress of novices.” 

‘‘ The hidden life, to be truly such, must not betray itself,” 
said the mother-superior; “a sister who desires to be truly 
hidden with Christ in God, should present nothing that could 
listinguish her from the rest of the sisterhood. Her manner, 
zer movements, should be so unobtrusive, as to excite no atten- 
tion ; and at recreation, she should endeavour to promote the 
general cheerfulness rather by engaging others to talk, than by 
speaking much herself: and this little stratagem of the humble, 
our mother-assistant has perfectly attained. You will do well 
to observe, at the next opportunity, the easy unaffected manner 
in which she will throw out some little topie for others to enlarge 
apon, and then retire into a silence that appears not to be such, 
from the smiling attention she gives each speaker. To farther 
appreciate mother-assistant’s spirit of recollection,” continued 
the superior, “ you should know more of her office, which is not 
enly, as’ the name implies, to give aid to the mother-superior, 
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and supply for her occasional absence from choir and other pub- 
lic offices, but it is also her duty to inquire into and provide for 
all the wants of the sisters, which, with some dispositions, might 
lead to incessant talking and bustle. She also superintends sister 
Josephine’s charge of the clothing for the poor, and the lay- 
sisters in the soup and other food distributed to them. She 
makes out the lists of places to be visited, and for the distribu- 
tion of the charity, after it has been submitted to me for appro- 
val: and, although the bursar has the immediate charge of all 
the housekeeping and accounts, she consults with mother- 
assistant in every difficulty: so that there cannot be well 
imagined a situation in which the soul is more tempted to dis- 
traction and trouble about many things, than in the office held 
by her, whose tranquillity of soul I propose as a model for all 
the sisters.”” 

‘‘ Mother-assistant is not the only one who avoids speaking 
of herself,” thought Geraldine, as she listened to these well 
merited encomiums, from one to whom she had given and con- 
tinued to give her highest meed of praise. 

“When mother-assistant was superior,” continued her suc- 
cessor, “‘ her exhortations, whether in public or private, invaria- 
bly ended in recommending peace to the soul ; and her previous 
reasoning had been so effective, that it was rarely that turbulent 
or vexing thoughts continued to harass those who had been to 
her for counsel and comfort. I have mentioned to you the 
exterior duties of mother-assistant, that you may perceive, not 
only that they disturb not a soul that is once settled in holy 
peace, but also, that you may fully appreciate the humility 
which prevents her from ever mentioning at recreation or other 
times, any circumstances relating to her own department. No 
one would be aware from anything that falls from her lips, that 
she held any office whatever in the convent. And she might 
almost be said, neither to be seen nor heard in the midst of ques- 
tions and directions of all kinds, so great is the calm reserve of 
her whole demeanour ; and obscured and tarnished as a human 
copy must ever be of any perfection of the Deity, to her, if to 
any mortal, might be applied the saying of St Augustine, 
‘always in action, and always in repose.: ” 

‘* This feeling or principle,” said Geraldine, “ which prevents 
mother-assistant from ever alluding even distantly to her many 
eecupations, might arise merely from that instinctive good-taste 
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and refinement which would prevent a lady in the world from 
introducing her household concerns, but it is from a purer 
motive, that of humility: and this necessity of a pure intention 
must hold good in every demonstration of virtue, Otherwise, a 
sister may flatter herself ahe is a lover of silence, when she is 
only sullen, very disengaged when she is only very selfish, and 
very interior when she is only very indolent.” 

* Self-knowledge,” said the mother-superior, “which is the 
preparation for the apiritual life, and receives the foundation- 
stone of humility, is the only security against our building mere 
‘ castles in the air.’ ” 

‘¢ There is nothing I admire more profoundly,” said Geral- 
dine, “than a calm state of mind; the extreme and abuse of 
which, however, would be indolence, and at length stagnation : 
and I love the epithet ‘ holy,’ which is a guarantee that the vir. 
tue to which it is prefixed, is protected by divine grace. ‘ Holy’ 
silence, the offspring of humility, and of the loving sense of the 
presence of God, must be twin-born with peace.” 

‘‘ For the obtaining this blessed calm of the soul, great and 
painful sacrifices may be required,” said the mother-superior, 
**but when once established, prayer and watchfulness are alone 
requisite to preserve it, and this very watchfulness must be 
ealm.”’ 

‘‘ Exterior ocoupations and contradictions can no more disturb 
this blessed peace,” said (seraldine, “than do the innumer- 
able boats and vessels which glide on the surface of a calm lake; 
but let interior conflicts arise,—spiritual combats,—and where 
then is the peace, the calm of the soul? Must it not resemble 
that same lake, whose once smooth and lucid waters are now 
tossed and foaming, from the hidden tempest nursed within ? 
This cala ust surely be a supernatural gift. to be totally im- 
perturbable, and a gift not always granted to the most faithful 
and holy souls, which are often tried by interior anguish through 
the whole of their spiritual life.” 

‘* The higher region of the soul may rest in peace,” said the 
mother-auperior, ‘although the tempest may agitate the inferior 
part, and she will calmly suffer this purifying process of interior 
tribulation ; for the peace whieh she bas attained, and hopes to 
regain, she desires not for her own consolation, but for the glory 
of Ged; not that she. may enjoy rest, bat that she mey be 
eeabled tg contemplate and adore, without dindrance, the 
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divine perfections, and become, in that contemplation, moulded 
to His image. While, therefore, temptations and anguish assail 
the soul, till she is apparently overwhelmed by them, and may, 
like Jonah, exclaim, ‘ All Thy billows and Thy waves have 
passed over me....% ail cast uway out of the sight of Thy 
eyes,'—she adds with the same prophet, ‘but yet 1 shall see 
again Thy holy temple !’” 

“There is a state in which the soul would be more apt to lose 
her blessed peace,” said Geraldine, “ than even under the trials 
and temptations we have described. It is that, in which her 
calm seems to be sunk into a total indifference, not only to 
earthly, but to heavenly things; and she, calmly it is true, but 
stupidly, pursues her way, more vegetating than alive; admitting 
every truth of religion in a dry abstract manner, without a sin- 
gle emotion of gratitude or joy. In this state, when spiritual 
sloth must so reasonably be dreaded, it appears to me, that the 
soul, in rousing from it, and in dread of its recurrence, would be 
in danger of a violent reaction, and lose her holy calm in the 
effort to escape from tepidity.” 

‘“‘ The life of faith is a life of humiliation and mortification,” 
replied the mother-superior ; ‘and the soul in the state you 
describe, is undergoing the trial of that faith, without any other 
light or support that she can perceive. She has to force her 
apparently cold heart through all her religious duties, without 
experiencing any reward for her fidelity, in the sensible emotions 
of hope and love ; and, as you justly observe, there is danger of 
her fearing that she has lost them, and of mistaking this aridity 
for sloth. But let her continue faithful to every duty, and sloth 
will not be permitted to steal over her in the guise of holy calm. 
She is beloved of God, although she cannot perceive it; and 
loves Him more in this hour of desolation, than when she the 
most rejoiced in her emotions of ardour and tenderness ; let her 
continue watchful and resolute, and she need not quit her holy 
calm for an artificial state of anxiety and care.” 

Geraldine, after this conversation, felt much comforted and 
encouraged. She had justly considered the case of sister I gnatia 
as extraordinary, and not to be expected ; yet, it had seemed to 
authorise her belief, that to be fenced from exterior things was 
the only means by which the soul could enter into communion 
and rest with God; but she now perceived, that when the soul 
has once arrived at the contemplative life, exterior eniployments 
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do not molest her; for the soul has then gained that power of 
attention to God supremely, which prevents the inferior atten- 
tion given to creatures, from disturbing her blessed peace. God 
being not only the principle of all her actions, but absorbing all 
her superior faculties. She then becomes suspended from crea- 
tures in the will and affections, and united to the Divinity, so as 
to be even lost to herself in His truth and love. 

lt was with this desire and ambition, that our heroine entered 
on the two months’ preparation for her holy profession. Her 
ardour was not abated; on the contrary, it was more intense 
than when she entered on that for her reception; but it was 
now silent, calm, little to be perceived by others, and requir- 
ing not the human sympathy heretofore so essential to her 
happiness. 

She had, during the year and a half past in her noviciate, 
considered the truth, and fully embraced it, that the noviciate is 
the precious time for acquiring knowledge of spiritual things, 
and of attaining to such a degree of contemplation, that the 
exterior affairs which would surround her after her profession, 
might be as though they were not. She now took a review of 
this period, during which the two essential parts of the contem- 
plative life,—mortification and prayer,—had been her study. 
Mortification, or renunciation, which comprises all those virtues 
of patience, humility, and temperance, by which we die to our- 
selves ; and prayer, by which we unite with God. This retro- 
spection was calculated to inspire her with humble confidence 
that God would continue the good work begun in her; and 
while she resolved to co-operate faithfully with the grace youch- 
safed her, she was desirous not to force on her way beyond the 
leadings of the Spirit, remembering, that “the spiritual part of 
the soul should have the same patience with the sensitive part, 
that she would exercise towards another person.” 

' In the retreat which Geraldine had now entered upon, a 
greater portion of her time was dedicated to mental prayer ; 
which consists of meditations on those subjects which were 
most suited to her state of preparation. Thus, the early days 
of it were dedicated to contemplating the perfections of the 
Deity, and the benefits conferred on her by having been created 
for an immortality of bliss, by her preservation and redemption, 
and the more especial favours of conversion to the true fuith, 
anf a call to a life of religion ; under which considerations, the 
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soul of Geraldine was overwhelmed with sentiments of adoration 
and praise towards Him—the Holy One, to whom she was about 
to consecrate herself for ever. 

Her meditations were afterwards directed to sin, and its dire- 
ful effects on the soul, as preventing her from giving herself 
entirely to God; which, even in its lesser degree, stains and 
weakens the soul, so as to expose it to temptation, and to griev- 
ous offences, even to the danger of mortal sin. 

Applying these considerations to herself, she discovered, by 
rigid self-examination, those tendencies which she conceived 
most dangerous to her, and as presenting obstacles to her per- 
fect conversion and entire dedication to God. The three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which she was about to take, 
were necessarily opposed, and offered correctives to whatever 
affections or attachments yet remained to prevent her perfect 
union with God ; and, with her soul washed by tears of contri- 
tion, through the merits of her Saviour, it now panted to make 
an offering of its faculties, its powers, and its whole being, to 
God, on the altar of faith. Thus was she led, by a thorough 
detachment from earthly objects, into a fitting state for those 
meditations which followed, and which principally consisted in 
contemplating the life and sufferings of her heavenly Redeemer. 

First, on the examples which our Lord, in his passion, has 
given us of a perfect holocaust: the first meditation being on 
His prayer and agony in the garden, in which mystery she was 
principally called upon to consider the voluntary acceptance 
which Jesus Christ made of His death; for although He accepted 
it at the moment of His incarnation, yet was He pleased to 
accept of it anew in this solitude of the garden of Gethsemani, 
gnd permitted the sensitive or inferior part of His soul to feel 
‘the bitterness of that all-surpussing death,—and even to oppose 
it, saying, “ Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from 
me ;” while the spiritual, or superior part of His soul remained 
immoveable, and added, “not my will but Zine be done.” 
In these struggles and combats of His soul, when all the igno- 
minies, tortures, and derelictions of His passion, were spread in 
foretaste to His mental vision—when the blood which had rushed 
from its natural course, burst forth from all parts of His body— 
when an angel was sent to comfort His sacred humanity, he 
accepted the weight of human penalty and divine wrath, and 
entered on the tremendous-death before Him. These considera. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 


He comes not in power, He comes not in wrath, 

And the glory of heaven is not on His path ; 

The children of men bear the monarch of might, 

And low, with the lowly, He veileth His light; 

Yet, lift up, ye gates, O ye princes,—"tis He! 

The monarch of glory, who cometh to me. 

Who then is this monarch of glory ?—reply : 

The Lord strong in battle, the great God on High. 

But, who is this monarch of glory? O say: 

Favour'd soul! "tis the spouse who has won thee to-day, 

By a Nun, on receiving the Blessed Sacrament at 

her profession, Salford Convent. 


Tue day at length arose, calm and bright as their hopes, on 
which our heroine, and her three English religious sisters, were 
greeted with those joyous words, ‘‘ Behold the bridegroom 
cometh! Go ye forth to meet him:” that day which they were 
to consider as the image of eternity, since they were then to 
commence that strict union with God, which by His grace, would 
be at length consummated in glory. Their meditation that 
morning was on the words of the Prophet Hosea, “ And I will 
espouse thee to me for ever. I will espouse thee in justice and 
in judgment, in loving kindness and in tender mercy; I will 
espouse thee in faith.” 

The ceremony took place at an early hour, with holy mass 
and communion. The religious sisterhood had, at a previous 
mass, offered up the intention of their communion for the novices 
about to be professed. All was on that day in harmony with 
the hidden life into which these were to enter. With the ex-. 
ception of the pious benefuctress of the convent, all who filled 
the chapel and choir were consecrated to the jmmediate service 
of God. A congregation of holy priests and friars, who had 
themselves despised the “empire of the world and the grandeur 
of the earth,”—and whose presence was the only thing that 
recalled our heroine to a silent consent and satisfaction in the 
sympathy and support of human example,—gave her a foretaste 
of that blessed communion of saints to be hereafter perfected 
in glory. 

The procession now began,—preceded, as on the day of the 
reception, by the Cross-bearer, while the choir sang the ‘“ Veni 
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Creator ;”” and having entered the choir, Geraldine knelt at the 
grate ; the act of profession, with pen and ink, “ay near her. 

The bishop now entoned from the altar, “ Emitte spiritum 
tuum,” &c. “Send forth thy spirit, and they shall be created.” 

Response.—‘* And thou shalt renew the face of the earth.” 

Celebrant. ‘‘ Let us pray.—O God, who by the light of the 
Holy Ghost, hast instructed the hearts of the faithful, grant us 
in the same Spirit a right understanding, and ever to rejoice in 
His consolations, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The bishop then blessed the black veils which lay near the 
altar, saying, ‘“‘ Our help is in the name of the Lord.” 

- ** Who made heaven and earth.” 

*¢ Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy.” 

. * And grant us Thy salvation.” 

. *O Lord God of Hosts convert us.” \ 
. “ And show Thy face, and we shall be saved.” 

- “O Lord, hear my prayer.” 

. “ And let my cry come unto Thee.” 

‘*The Lord be with you.” 

. “ And with thy spirit.” 

V. ** Let us pray.— We humbly beseech Thee, O Lord, that 
Thy bounteous blessing may descend on these garments which 
are to be put or the heads of Thy servants, and that they may 
be blessed, consecrated, unspotted, and holy, through Christ 
our Lord. Amen.’ 

«© Q God! Head of all the faithful, and Saviour of the whole 
body, sanctify with Thy right hand these coverings of the veil, 
which for Thy love and Thy most blessed Mother's, Thy 
servants are about to have placed on their heads ; and may they 
_ by Thy protection, with equal purity of mind and body, ever 
“preserve what is mystically signified thereby ; that when, with 
the prudent virgins, they may come to the everlasting recom. 
pense of the Saints, they being also prepared, may be worthy 
to enter, conducted by Thee, to the nuptials of endless felicity, 
who livest and reignest one God, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The bishop then sprinkled the veils with holy water, in the 
name of the Blessed Trinity, and the following gospel was 
chanted by the officiating deacon. 

“©¢ At that time Jesus said to his disciples, If any man will 
came after me, let him deny himself, and take up his Cross and 
follow me. Whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and he 
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that shall lose his life for my sake, shall find’ it; for what doth + 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul: 
or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul? For the Sor 
of Man shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels, 
and then he will render to every one according to his works.’” 

The mother-superior and assistant then conducted our heroine 
to the grate, where, on her knees, she was thus interrogated by 
the bishop, *‘ My child, what: do you demand 2” 

‘‘ My lord, I most humbly beg to be received to the holy 
profession.” 

“« My child, do you consider yourself sufficiently instructed 
in what regards the vows of religion and the rules und constitu- 
tions of this institute? and do you know the obligations you 
contract by the holy profession ?” 

“ Yes, my lord, with the grace of God.” 

‘** May God grant you perseverance in your holy resolution, 
and may He deign, in His mercy, to consummate what He has 
begun. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Sisters Mary Camilla, Mary Vincent and Josephine, then 
sucoeeded our heroine at the grate:of the choir, being questioned 
in the same manner by the bishop ; after which, the organ pealed 
forth its rich tones at different intervals, and announced the 
solemn mase of the Holy Ghost, during which, the following 
prayers were said. 

** Grant, O. Lord, to these Thy servants, whom Thot hast 
deigned to adorn with the honour of chastity, effectually to 
complete the work they have undertaken ; and, that they may 
present to Thee its full perfection, may they deserve to brin: 
what they have begun to a conclusion, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ Thy Son, who with Thee, liveth and reigneth in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost; one God, world without end. Amen.” 

‘¢ Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, in virtue of the sacrifice 
presented to Thee, that: Thy servants here present may persevere 
to the end of their lives, that the gates being open at the coming 
of the great King, they may be worthy to enter with joy intc 
Thy heavenly kingdom, through Christ our Lord,” &c. 


Post Communion. 


“ O God, who hast established Thy habitation in a chas’ 
heart, look down upon these Thy servants, and may they recei' 
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C hy consolatisa, whatsoever they require, threugh our Lord 
desus Christ,” a&e. 

, The mother-superior then chanted the veraicle, ‘‘ Offer to God 
the sacritice of praise.” 

Response.—‘‘ And pay thy vows to the Most High.” 

In the mean time, the mother-assistuut had taken the lighted 
taper from Geraldine, and given her the act of profession. She 
then advanced to the grate and sang the “ Vota mea Domino,” 
&c. ; “I will pay my vows to the Lord, in the sight of all His 
people, in the courts of the house of the Lord.” Geraldine 
then knelt, and the Confiteor was said, after which, the bishop 
pronouncing the ‘“‘ Domine non sum dignus,” &c.; ‘‘ Lord, | 
am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof,” &c., 
approached the grate, bearing with all solemnity the adorable 
Sacrament, which he held before her, while she thus pronounced 
her vows. 

‘© In the name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
under the protection of His immaculate Mother, Mary, ever 
Virgin, I, Geraldine Carrington de Grey, called in religion, 
sister Mary Paula, of the most Holy Trinity, do vow and promise 
to God perpetual poverty, chastity, obedience and the service 
of the poor, sick, and ignorant, and to persevere until the end 
of my life in this Institute of our Blessed Lady of Mercy, ac- 
cording to its approved rule and constitutions, under the autho- 
rity and in presence of you, my Lord and Right Reverend Father 
in God, Patrick M‘Namara, bishop of this diocess, and of our 
Reverend Mother, Honora O'Brian, called in religion, Mary 
Theresa, mother-superior of this convent of our Lady of Mercy. 

18 day of _in the year of our Lord 
, Our heroine then marking with the pen given to her a cross 
affer her signature, delivered the act of profession to the mother- 
assistant, who knelt at her left hand, and the awful moment— 
she concentration—the essence, as it were, of the whole solemn 
rite, when her soul having pledged hereelf to her divine Spouse, 
as to receive in return His pledge and earnest of mystical union: 
at moment was arrived, and the bishop, pronouncing the fol- 
rYing words, administered to her the Holy Communion. 
cf What God has commenced in thee, may He Himself perfect: 
‘may the body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve = soul 
co) life everlasting. Amen.” 
foVith feelings far more of heaven than of earth, sister. Mary. 
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Paula retired from the grate, and the three sister-aspirants to 
the same heavenly espousals, advanced each in turn to the grate; 
our heroine was conducted to the mother-superior, and, kneeling, 
presented to her the Act of Profession, and received from her in 
return the sacred ring, which had been previously consecrated 
by the following prayers :— 

**Q, Creator and preserver of the human race, giver of 
spiritual joy, guide to eternal salvation, deign Thou, O Lord, to 
send Thy holy spirit, the paraclete, from Heaven, and Thy holy 
benediction on this ring, that it may be a powerful defence 
against every assault of the Devil. And in Thy name I bless 
+ and consecrate -+ it. In the name of the Father 4-, and of 
the Son +- , and of the Holy -+- Ghost. Amen.” 

When the mother-superior had received from the four newly- 
professed sisters the Acts of their Profession, and had placed on 
the finger of each the sacred symbol of her espousals, they re- 
tired to their usual places in the choir, and from the altar the 
antiphons and prayers continued thus :— 

“Come, Holy Ghost, replenish the hearts of Thy faithful, and 
kindle within them the fire of Thy divine love. 

‘** Q God, unto whom all hearts are dpen, all desires are known, 
and from whom no secrets are hidden, purify the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspirations of Thy holy spirit, that we may deserve 
perfectly to love Thee, and worthily to praise Thee, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with Thee, and 
the Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen.” 

“‘ We beseech Thee, O Lord, that our actions may be preceded 
by Thy inspirations, and carried on by Thy assistance, that every 
prayer and work of ours may always begin with Thee, and by 
Thee be happily ended, through Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

During this last prayer, Geraldine and her three companioue - 
were instructed to rise, and having again advanced to the grate, 
to kneel there during the following prayers :— 

V. ‘© The Lord be with you.” 

A. * And with thy spirit.” 

V. “Let us pray. O Eternal God, and Almighty Father, 
who knowest the. weakness of human frailty, look down, we be- 
seech Thee, on these Thy servants, and vouchsafe to strengthen 
their weakness with the overflowing abundance of Thy benedic- 
tion, that, assisted by Thy grace, they may, by a holy, pious, . 
and religious life, be able vigilantly to keep the vows which they 
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have made, by the influence of Thy holy inspiration, through 
Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

“Let us pray. May the Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies, who willeth not the death of asinner, but rather that he 
be converted and live, who calleth all to repentance in his un- 
speakable mercy and wonted tenderness, may He inspire you with 
true and constant contrition of heart and holy repentance, that 
you may be able worthily to wear the habit of religion and holy 
profession, and, following your holy promises, persevere in His 
holy service, and happily arrive, with His elect, for everlasting 
joys. Who, with the Father, and the Holy Ghost, liveth and 
reigneth, one God, world without end. Amen.” 

The bishop then sprinkling the newly professed with holy 
water, in the name of the blessed Trinity, the choir commenced 
the ‘* Tenuisti manum, &c.” ‘* Thou hast held me by my right 
hand: and by Thy will Thou hast conducted me: and with 
glory Thou hast received me.” 

Response.—* For what have I in Heaven, and, besides Thee, 
what do I desire upon earth ?” 

The newly-professed sisters then replied, in unison, ‘‘ Defecit 
caro mea, &c.” ‘“ For Thee my flesh and my heart have fainted. 
Thou art the God of my heart, and the God that is my portion 
for ever.” 

The bishop then entoned the ‘‘ Veni Sponsa Christi ;” “‘ Come, 
Spouse of Christ ;” which the choir continued thus, “ Receive 
the crown, which the Lord hath prepared for thee for ever. 

* May the Lord be to theea helper and protector, and pardon 
all thy sins. Amen.” 

Geraldine then sang the ‘‘ Suscipe me, Domine, &c.” three 
, times, in honour of the blessed Trinity, the music changing not 
“in air but in key, which produced a solemn and touching effect, 
** Uphold me, according to Thy word, and I shall live, and let 
me not be confounded in my expectation.” Then, kneeling, she 
received the black veil from the bishop, who said, in placing it 
on her head, 

‘* Receive the holy veil, the emblem of chastity and modesty, 
which mayest thou carry before the judgment-seat of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that thou mayest have eternal lite, and mayest live 
for ever. Amen.” 

Geraldine then rising, and holding her lighted taper, sang the 
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“* Posuit signum ;" “‘ He has placed his seal upon my forehead, 
that I should admit no other lover but Him.” 

The other newly-professed sisters then received each her veil 
with the same forms, and all kneeling, the bishop blessed them 
as follows :— 

** May God the Father, who in the beginning created all 
things, bless you. Amen. 

‘* May God the Son who, as our Saviour came down from 
heaven, and did not refuse to suffer the death of the Cross, bless 
you. Amen. 

‘* May God the Holy Ghost, who in the river Jordan, rested 
on Christ in the form of a dove, bless you. Amen. 

‘‘ And may He in perfect Trinity, sanctify and preserve you 
all the days of your life, whom we expect to come to judgment : 
who with the Father and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

‘* May the Lord pardon all your infirmities.” 

‘* Amen.” 

“ May He heal all your diseases.” 

‘¢ Amen.” 

** May He redeem your life from destruction.” 

“ Amen.” 

as May He strengthen and confirm in all things your desire, 
who in perfect Trinity, liveth and reigneth one God, world with- 
out end. Amen.” 

Then was entoned the “ Regnum Mundi,” &e. “ The empire 
of this world and all the grandeur of this earth, I have despised 
for love of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom I have seen, whom I 
have loved, in whom I have believed, and towards whom my 
heart inclineth.” 

‘“* My heart hath uttered a good word, I speak my works to 
the King.” 

“I have chosen to be an abject in the house of my Lord Jesus 
Christ. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost.” 

The newly-professed sisters then prostrated themselves, and 
while they thus lay dead to the world and admitted to the sweet 
joy of the new and celestial life, the glorious ‘‘ Te Deum” arose 
in solemn chant, from the holy brethren and sisters in the ai 
and choir. 

What were the thoughts and aspirations of our hacuine: as 
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thus she found consummated the intense desires of her heart ? 
We cannot tell,—we presume not to intrude on the holy retire- 
ment of her soul with God, and henceforth we must conjecture 
more than certify her thoughts; for she has found the secret of 
that hidden joy laid up for those who seek to be forgotten; who, 
turning from the affection of* God’s best creatures,—not from 
weariness, or want of charity,—but from a purer, higher love, 
have found their rest with God ! 


Six months after the profession of the four English Sisters of 
Mercy, they returned to their own country, accompanied by 
three experienced nuns of the order. If, in the hearts of these 
Irish sisters, some national regret mingled in this farewell to 
their own beloved community, it was superseded by the generous 
wish to add the sacrifice to those already made of home’s sweet 
ies, for the love of Jesus Christ, their Spouse: and with still 
nore devoted feeling, and more sacred tone, they might have 
sung their native strain,— . 

* Though the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see, 
Yet, wherever Thou art shall seem Erin to me.” 

It had been so arranged, that the sisters arrived in Elverton 
on the eve of the Festival of Our Lady of Mercy, which is the 
feast of the order. Seven years before, had loud acclamations 
and peals of welcome greeted the bride, and heiress of the 
manor, on her return from the continent. She now passed 
through the main street of the town, and by the lodge-gates of 

a birth-place, unnoticed, in one of two hired vehicles, which 
veyed the humble band to their new convent; but on the 
fggmer occasion, she had joined in the penitential breathings of 
‘ tile Miserere psalm, while now the song of thanksgiving arose 
im@the hundred and second psalm; and we may well conclude 
that our Geraldine’s soul blessed the Lord, that all within her 
praised His holy name, and that she forgot not all that He had 
done for ker, in redeeming her life from destruction, and crown- 
ing her with mercy and compassion. 

Father Bernard, Isabel Lester, and a pious assemblage of 
aspirants for the veil, awaited their arrival, for solemn benedic- 
‘ion and thanksgiving: and on the following morning, after the 
sad silence of three centuries, the joyous peal and tollings were 
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heard once more of the “ Angelus Domini" from the tower of. 
the Abby ; and again did consecrated voices send forth their 
homage to the mysteries of the Incarnation. 

The spiritual and corporal works of mercy followed the duties 
of the choir, and all within and around the Abbey bid fair to 
realize the motto of the convent,—. 


“6 Gloria in excelsis Deo, 


THE END. 


